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Stan  WOOD,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  | 
Hon.  T.  B.  Searkhit,  Soptemhor  8th,  18J)2.  j 

T'^NIONTOWN,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Friend: — 

I  have  received  the  sketches  of  the  '^Ohl   Pike" 

regiilnrh'  and  liave  as  reguhirly  read  them,  some  of  them  more  than 

once,  especially  where  you  come  near  the  Monon^jjahela  on  either  side 

of  it,  and  thus  strike  the  land  of  my  hirth  and  boyhood.     I  could 

trace  you  all  the  way  to  Washington,  at  Maiden,  at  Centreville,  at 

Billy   Greenfield's  in  Beallsville,  at  Hillsboro  (Billy  Robinson  was  a 

familiar  name),  at  Dutch  Charley  Miller's,  at  Ward's,  at  Pancake,  and 

so  on  —  familiar  names,  forever  endeared  to  my  memory.     I  cherish 

the  desire  of  riding  over  the  ''Old  Pike*'  with  you,  but  I  am  afraid 

we  shall  contem])latc  it  as  a  scheme  never  to  be  realized. 

Very  sincerely. 

Your  friend, 

JAMES  G.  BLAINK. 
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Stanwooi),  Bar  Harbok.  Maine,  ) 
Hon.  T.  U.  Searujht,  Soptember  8th,  18J)2.  ) 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Friend: — 

I  have  received  the  sketches  of  the  '^Old  Pike" 

regiilarl}'  and  have  as  regiihirly  read  them,  some  of  them  more  than 

once,  especially  whtnv  you  come  near  the  Monongahela  on  either  side 

of  it,  and  thus  strike  the  land  of  my  birth  and  boyhood.     I  could 

trace  you  all  the  way  to  Washington,  at  Maiden,  at  Centreville,  at 

Billy   Greenfield's  in   Beallsville,  at  Ilillsboro  (Billy  Robinson  was  a 

familiar  name),  at  Dutch  Charley  Miller's,  at  Ward's,  at  Pancake,  and 

so  on  —  familiar  names,  forever  endeared  to  my  memory.     I  cherish 

the  desire  of  riding  over  the  ''Old  Pike''  with  you,  but  I  am  afraid 

we  shall  contemplate  it  as  a  scheme  never  to  be  realized. 

Yery  sincerely. 

Your  friend, 

JAMES  G.  BLAINR. 
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LETTER  FROM  JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 


Stanwood,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  ) 
Hon.  T.  B.  Searioiit,  Sq)toiiil)er  8tli,  1802.  j 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Friend: — 

I  have  received  the  sketches  of  the  '*01(l  Pike" 

regularly  and  have  as  regularly  read  them,  some  of  them  more  than 

once,  especially  wliere  you  come  near  the  Monongaliela  on  either  side 

of  it,  and  thus  strike  the  land  of  my  hirth  and  boyhood.     I  could 

trace  you  all  the  way  to  Washington,  at  Maiden,  at  Centreville,  at 

Bill}'   Greenfiehrs  in  Beallsville,  at  Hillsboro  (Billy  Kobinson  was  a 

familiar  name),  at  Dutch  Charley  Miller's,  at  Ward's,  at  Pancake,  and 

80  on  —  familiar  names,  forever  endeared  to  my  memory.     I  cherish 

the  desire  of  riding  over  the  ''Old  Pike"  with  you,  but  I  am  afraid 

we  shall  contemplate  it  as  a  scheme  never  to  be  realized. 

Very  sincerely, 

Your  friend, 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 
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THE  OLD  PIKE. 


(CHAPTER  I. 


Inn'pfioii  of  ih'  Roiul  —  Atitlnpr^s  }fotir('  in  Writiwj  itn  Ifixfort/  —  Ao  Hli^tonf  of  tin: 
Appiaa  Way  —  A  Popular  Ermr  Corrected  —  Henri/  (7a//,  Andren:  Stewart ^ 
T.  M,  T.  McKainan^  Gen.  Beeson,  Lewis  Steenroil  and  Daniel  Sturtjeon  —  Their 
Sfrvicejf  in  Behalf  of  the  Road — Braddijck'«  Boad  —  Bmineiinn  and  Grandenr 
of  the  Boad — Old  and  Odd  Nainetf — Taverns  —  No  Beer  on  the  Boad  —  De- 
Jinition  of  Tumjnke — An  Old  IjegaJ  Battle. 

The  road  which  fornix  the  subject  of  this  vohiine,  is  the  only  hit^h- 
wav  of  its  kind  ever  wholly  constructed  by  the  irovernnient  of  the 
I'^nited  States.  When  Congress  tii'st  met  after  the  achievement  of 
Independence  and  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  lack 
of  gcKxl  roads  was  much  commented  u])on  by  our  statesmen  and  citi- 
zent*  generally,  and  various  schemes  suggested  to  meet  the  manifest 
want.  But,  it  was  not  until  the  year  180<),  when  Jefferson  was  Pres- 
i<lent.  that  the  proposition  for  a  National  ^^;ad  took  ])ractical  shaj)e. 
The  first  st<»p,  a8  will  hereinafter  he  seen,  was  the  appointment  of 
commissionei's  to  lay  out  the  road,  with  an  appropriation  of  money  to 
meet  the  eonse(pient  expense.  The  auth(n*  of  this  work  was  boi-n  and 
reared  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  has  spent  his  whole  life  amid  scenes 
connected  with  it.  He  saw  it  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  an<l  with 
emotions  of  sadness  witnessed  its  decline.  It  was  a  highway  at  once 
so  gnind  and  imposing,  an  artery  so  largely  instrumental  in  [)r()moting 
the  early  growth  and  develo])ment  of  our  country's  wonderful  iv- 
.MHirces,  so  influential  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of  the  American 
I^nion,  and  at  the  same  time  so  replete  with  important  events  and  in- 
teresting incidents,  that  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  long  cherished 
a  hope  that  some  capable  hand  would  write  its  histoi'v  and  collect 
and  ])reserve  its  legends,  and  no  one  having  come  forward  to  perform 
the  task,  he  has  ventured  upon  it  himself,  with  unaffected  diffidence 
and  a  full  knowledge  of  his  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  no  connected  history  of  the  re- 
nowned Appian  AVay  C4vn  be  found  in  our  libraries.  Glimpses  of  its 
existence  and  importance  arc  seen  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  some 
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old  volumert  of  classic  Ioim},  but  Jiii  ac^cunite  and  complete  history  of 
its  inception,  pur])Ose,  construction  and  development,  with  the  inci- 
dents, accidents  and  anecdotes,  which  of  necessity  were  connected 
Avith  it,  seems  never  to  have  been  written.  This  should  not  be  said 
of  the  great  National  Koad  of  the  United  States  ot  America.  The 
Ap])ian  Way  has  been  called  the  Queen  of  Roads.  We  claim  for  our 
National  highway  that  it  was  the  King  of  Roads. 

Tradition,  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  popular  thought,  attributes 
to  Ilenry  Clay  the  conception  of  the  National  Road,  but  this  seems  to 
be  error.  The  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Con- 
gress, January  27th,  1829,  asserted  that  ''Mr.  Gallatin  was  the  very 
first  man  that  ever  suggested  the  plan  for  making  the  Cumberland 
Road."  As  this  assertion  was  allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  it  must  be 
accepted  as  true,  however  strongly  and  strangely  it  conflicts  with  the 
])opular  belief  before  stated.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
National  Road  and  the  Cumberland  Road  are  one  and  the  same.  The 
road  as  constructed  by  authority  of  Congress,  begins  at  the  city  of 
Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
name  Cumberland  Road.  All  the  acts  of  (\)ngress  and  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  through  which  the  road  ])asses,  and  they  are 
numerous,  refer  to  it  as  the  Cumberland  Road.  The  connecting  link 
l)etween  Cumberland  and  the  citv  of  Baltimore  is  a  road  much  older 
than  the  Cumberland  Road,  constructed  and  owned  by  associations 
of  individuals,  and  the  two  together  constitute  the  National  Road. 

While  it  appears  from  the  authority  quoted  that  Henry  Clay  was 
not  the  i^lanner  of  the  National  Road,  he  was  undoul)tedly  its  ablest 
and  most  conspicuous  champion.  In  Mallory's  Life  of  Clay  it  is 
stated  that ''  he  advocated  the  policy  of  carrying  forward  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Cumberland  Road  as  rapidly  as  possible,"  and  with  what 
earnestness,  continues  his  biographer,  '^we  may  learn  from  his  own 
language,  declaring  that  he  had  to  bey.  entreat  and  supplicate  Congi^ess, 
session  after  session,  to  grant  the  necessary  appropriations  to  com- 
])lete  the  road."  Mr.  Clay  said,  '*!  have  myself  toiled  until  my 
j)owers  have  been  exhausted  and  prostrated  to  prevail  on  you  to  make 
the  grant."  No  wonder  Mr.  Clay  was  a  popular  favorite  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  road.  At  a  public  dinner  tendered  him  by  the  me- 
chanics of  Wheeling,  he  spoke  of  '*the  great  interest  the  road  had 
awakened  in  his  breast,  and  expressed  an  ardent  desire  that  it  might 
be  prosecuted  to  a  speedy  completion."  Among  other  things  ho  said 
that  '*a  few  years  since  he  and  his  family  had  employed  the  whole  or 
greater  ])art  of  a  day  in  traveling  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles 
from  Uniontown  to  Freeman's,*  on  Laurel  Hill,  which  now,  since  the 
construction  of  the  road  over  the  mountains,  could  be  accomplishe*!. 
together  with  seventy  jnore  in  the  same  time,"  and  that  ''the  road 


^  Benjamin  Freeman  kept  a  tavern  on  the  old  Braddock  Road,  a  short  distance  south  of 
Mt.  Washington.  Locating  his  house  on  Laurel  Hill,  was  an  error  of  Mr.  Clay,  but  of  little  con- 
sequence, and  readilv  made  under  the  circumstances.  A  monument  was  erected,  and  is  stUI 
standing,  on  the  roadside  near  Wheeling,  commemorative  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Clay  in  l>ehalf 
of  the  road. 
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was  M>  iinp(»rtaiit  to  the  iiiainttMjaiico  of  our  Union  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  give  it  up  to  the  keeping  of  the  several  States  tlirough 
which  it  passed." 

Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  of  IJniontown,  who  served  manv  years 
in  Congress,  beginning  with  1820,  was,  next  to  Mr.  (May,  the  most ' 
widely  known  and  influential  congressional  friend  of  the  road,  and  in 
earnestness  and  pei'sistency  in  this  behalf,  not  excelled  even  ])y  Mr. 
"(lay.  IIon.T.  M.  T.  McKennan,  an  old  congressman  of  Washington.. 
Pennsylvania.was  likewise  a  staunch  irieiid  of  the  road,  carefully  guard- 
ing it«  interests  and  pressing  its  claims  upon  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress.  Gen.  Henry  W.  Beeson,  of  Uniontown,  who  represented 
the  Fayette  and  (ireene  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  Congress  in  tlu' 
forties,  was  an  indomitable  friend  of  the  road.  He  stoutly  opj)ose<l  the 
extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  niilroad  west  of  Cumberland. 
through  Pennsylvania,  and  was  thoroughly  sustained  by  his  constit- 
uents. In  one  of  his  chanicteristic  sj)eeches  on  the  subject,  he  fur- 
ninhed  a  careful  estimate  of  the  number  of  liorse-shoes  nnide  by  the 
lihicksmiths  along  the  road,  the  number  of  nails  re<|uired  to  fasten 
iheni  to  the  horses'  feet,  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  and  tons  ot 
liay  furnished  by  the  farmers  to  the  tavern  keej)ers,  the  vast  quantity 
of  chickens,  turkeys,  eggs  and  butter  that  found  a  ready  nnirket  on 
the  line,  and  other  like  statistical  infornuition  going  to  show  that  the 
National  Koad  would  better  sul)serve  the  ])ublic  weal  than  a  steam 
miliH)ad.  This  view  at  the  time,  and  in  the  locality  atfected,  was  re- 
gaiiled  as  correct,  which  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  change  that 
tukeH  place  in  public  sentiment,  as  the  wheels  of  time  revolve  and 
the  ingenuity  of  man  expands.  Lewis  Steenrod.  of  the  Wheeling 
district,  was  likewise  an  able  and  influential  congressional  frien<l  of 
the  road.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Steenrod,  an  old  tavernkeeper 
on  the  road,  near  Wheeling;  and  the  Cuml>ei'huid.  Maryland,  dis- 
trict always  sent  men  to  Congress  who  favored  the  preservation  aiul 
maintenance  of  the  road.  Hon.  Daniel  Sturgeon,  who  served  as  a 
senator  of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  1840 
to  1852,  was  also  an  undeviating  and  influential  friend  of  the  road. 
He  gave  unremitting  attention  an<l  untiring  sup])ort  to  ever}'  measure 
brought  before  the  Senate  during  his  long  and  honorable  service  in 
that  body,  designed  to  make  for  the  roa<rs  ])rosperity,  and  [)reserve 
and  maintain  it  as  the  nation's  great  highway.  His  home  was  in 
Uniontown,  on  the  line  of  the  roa<l,and  he  was  thorou«ihlv  idcntiflcd 
with  it  alike  in  sentiment  and  interest.  He  was  not  a  showy  slates- 
man,  but  the  possessor  of  incorruptible  integrity  and  wielded  an  in- 
fluence not  beneath  that  of  any  of  his  comjieers,  among  whom  were 
that  renowned  trio  of  Senatoi's,  (May,  Webster  and  Calhoun. 

Frequent  references  will  be  nnide  in  these  ]mges  to  the  Old  Brad- 
dock  Road,  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  go  into  the  his- 
tory of  that  ancient  highway.  This  volume  is  devoted  exclusively  t<> 
the  National  Road.  We  think  it  pertinent,  however,  to  remark  that 
Bmddoek's  Road  would  have  been  more  appropriately  named  Wash- 
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int^tou's  UojkI.  Wasliiiii^ton  jmssiHl  over  it  in  eoininaiul  of  a  detaeh- 
luout  of  \'irginia  troops  more  than  a  year  before  Bniddock  ever  saw- 
it.  Mr.  Yeeeh,  the  eminent  loeal  historian,  says  that  Braddock's 
Koad  and  Nemieolon's  Jn<lian  trail  are  idenlieal.  so  that  Xemieolon. 
the  Indian,  would  seem  to  have  a  higher  elaim  to  the  lionor  of  giving 
name  to  this  old  road  than  (ieneral  Braddoek.  However,  time,  usage 
and  common  e(H)sent  unite  in  calling  it  Bra<ld(M'k's  Boad,  and,  as  a 
rule,  we  hold  it  to  he  very  unwise,  not  to  say  downright  foolishness, 
to  undei'take  to  eliange  <>hl  and  familiar  names.  Jt  is  diflieult  to  do, 
and  ought  not  t(»  he  done. 

From  the  time  it  was  thnjwn  o])en  to  the  ])uhlie.  in  the  year 
181H.  until  the  coming  of  I'ailroads  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
in  IX'yI.  the  National  Road  was  the  one  i^reat  liighwav.  over  which 
|»as.«<e<l  the  hulk  of  trade  and  travel,  and  the  mails  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  Its  numerous  and  stately  stone  hri<lges  with  hand- 
somely turned  arches,  its  iron  mile  posts  and  its  old  iron  gates,  attest 
the  skill  of  the  worknu*n  engaged  on  its  constructi(Ui.  and  to  this  day. 
renuiin  enduring  monuments  of  its  grandeur  an<l  soli<lity,  all  save  the 
imposing  iron  gates,  which  have  disappeared  hy  process  of  c(»n version 
])rom])ted  hy  some  utilitarian  idea,  savoring  in  uo  little  measure  of 
sacrilege.  Many  of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen  and  heroes  of  the 
early  period  (d  our  national  existence  ]>assed  over  the  National  Bond 
from  their  homes  to  the  ca])ital  and  hack,  at  the  opi'uing  and  closing 
of  the  sessions  of  Congress.  Jackson.  Harrison,  ('lav,  Sam  Houston, 
Polk,  Tavlor.  Crittenden.  Shelhv.  Allen.  Scott.  Butler,  the  eccentric 
Davy  Crockett,  and  many  of  their  contemjioraries  in  ])uhlic  service, 
were  familiar  tiixures  in  the  eves  of  the  dwellers  hv  the  roa<lsi<le.  The 
writer  ot  these  pages  fre(|ucntly  saw  these  distinguished  men  on  their 
pas.Kage  over  the  road,  and  I'cmemhers  with  no  little  pride  the  incident 
of  shaking  hands  with  (rcneral  Jackson,  as  he  sal  in  his  carriage  on 
the  wagon-vard  of  an  old  tavern.  A  coach,  in  which  Mr.  Clav  was 
proceeding  to  Washington.  Avas  upset  on  a  jmIc  of  limestone,  in  the 
nuiin  sti'eet  of  Cniontown.  a  few  moments  after  su]>]K'rat  the  McClel- 
land house.  Sam  Sihlev  was  the  driver  of  that  coach,  and  had  his 
nose  l»roken  hy  the  accident.  ^Ir.  Clay  was  unhurl,  and  upon  being 
extricated  from  the  irrounded  coach,  facetiouslv  I'emai'ked  that:  ^'This 
is  mi.xingthe  Clav  of  Kentuckv  with  the  limestone  of  IVnnsvlvania.'' 

As  numvas  twent  v-foui*-horse  coaches  have  been  counted  in  line 
at  one  time  on  the  roa<l.  and  large,  broad- wheeled  Avagons,  covered 
with  white  canvass  stretcluMl  over  bows,  laden  with  merchandise  and 
drawn  bv  six  Conestoga  horses,  were  visible  all  the  dav  long  at  everv 
point,  and  many  times  until  late  in  the  evening,  besides  innumerable 
caravans  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  It  looke<l  more 
like  the  leading  avenue  of  a  givat  city  than  a  road  through  rural 
districts. 

The  road  had  a  peculiar  ncnnenclature,  familiar  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  traveled  over  it  in  its  ])almv  da  vs.  The  names,  for 
example,  applied  to  particular  localities  on  the  line,  are  of  striking 
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import,  and  blend  harmoniously  with  the  unique  history  of  the  road. 
With  those  names  ontitted,  the  road  would  bo  robbed  of  much  that 
adds  interest  to  its  history.  Among  the  best  remembered  of  these 
are,  The  Shades  of  Death,  The  Narrows,  Piney  Grove,  Big  Crossings, 
Negro  Mountain,  Keyser's  Uidge,  Woodcock  Hill,  Chalk  Jlill.  Big 
Savage,  Little  Savage,  Snake  Tlill,  Laurel  Hill,  The  Turkey's  Nest, 
Kgil  Nog  Hill,  Coon  Island  and  Wheeling  Hill.  Hich  memories  clus- 
ter around  every  one  of  these  names,  and  old  wagonei's  and  stage 
drivel's  delight  to  linger  over  the  scenes  they  bring  to  mind. 

The  road  was  justly  renowned  for  the  great  number  and  excel- 
lence of  its  inns  or  taverns.  On  the  mountain  division,  everv  mih^ 
had  its  tavern.  Here  one  ccmld  be  seen  ]ierched  on  some  elevated 
site,  near  the  roa<lside,  and  there  another,  sheltered  behind  a  clump 
of  trees,  many  of  them  with  inviting  seats  for  idlers,  and  all  with 
cheerful  fronts  toward  the  weary  traveler.  The  sign-boards  were 
elevated  upon  high  and  heavy  ])osts,  and  their  golden  letters  wink- 
ing in  the  sun,  ogled  the  wayfarer  fnmi  the  hot  road-be<l  and  gave 
promi.se  of  good  cheer,  while  the  big  trough,  overflowing  with  clear, 
fresh  water,  and  the  ground  below  it  sprinkled  with  droiijiings  of 
frjigrant  ])eppermint,  lent  a  charm  to  the  scene  that  was  well  nigh  en- 
chanting. 

The  great  majority  of  the  taverns  were  called  wagon  stands,  be- 
cause their  patnms  were  largely  made  u])  of  wagoners,  and  each  ])ro- 
vidi'd  with  grounds  called  the  wagon -yard,  whereon  teams  were  driven 
to  feed,  and  rest  over  night.  The  very  hest  of  entertainment  was 
furnished  at  these  wagon  stands.  The  taverns  whereat  stage  lun'ses 
were  kept  and  exchanged,  and  stage  ])assengers  took  nu>als,  were 
called  "Stage  houses,"  located  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  miles,  as 
nearly  as  practicable. 

The  beer  of  the  juvsent  day  was  unknown,  or  if  known,  unused 
on  the  National  ]^>a<l  during  the  era  of  its  prosperity.  Ale  was  used 
in  limited  quantities,  but  was  not  a  favorite  drink.  Whisky  was  the 
leading  bevenige,  and  it  was  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  price  of  a 
dnnk  of  whisky  was  three  cents,  except  at  the  stage  houses,  where 
by  reason  of  an  assum])tion  of  aristocracy  the  price,  was  five  cents. 
The  whisky  of  that  day  is  said  to  have  been  ])ure.  and  many  persons 
of  unquestioned  respectability  affirm  with  much  earnestness  that  it 
never  pn)duced  delirium  tremens.  The  current  coin  of  the  road  was 
the  big  copper  cent  of  United  States  coinage,  the  '•ti])penny  bit," 
Spanish,  of  the  value  of  six  and  one-fourth  cents,  called  for  brevity  a 
'•tip."  the  ^'levy."  Si)anish,  of  the  value  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  the 
quarter,  the  half  dollar,  and  the  dollar.  The  Mexican  and  Spanish 
milled  dollar  were  oftener  seen  than  the  United  States  dollar.  The 
silver  five-cent  piece  and  the  dime  of  the  United  States  coinage  were 
seen  occasionally,  but  not  so  much  used  as  the  "tip"  and  the  -'levy." 
In  times  of  stringency,  the  stage  com^)anies  issued  scrip  in  denomina- 
tions ninging  from  five  cents  to  a  dollar,  which  passed  readily  as 
money.     The  seri])  wjih  similar  to  the  postal  currency  of  the  war 
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IK^riod,  lacking  only  in  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in  the  engraving  of 
tli^^  latter.  A  hungry  traveler  could  obtain  a  substantial  meal  at  an 
old  wagon  stand  tavern  for  a  "lev}',"  and  two  dnnks  of  whisky  for  a 
•fippenny  bit."  The  morning  bill  ot  a  wagoner  with  a  six-horne 
team  did  not  exceed  one  dolhir  and  si'ventv-tive  cents,  which  included 
jz:rain  and  hav  for  the  horses,  meals  tor  the  driver,  and  all  the  drinks 
he  saw  proper  to  take. 

The  National  [^>ad  is  not  in  a  literal  sense  a  tnrnjiike.  A  turn- 
])ike,  in  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  is  a  road  upon  which  pikes 
Avere  placed  to  turn  travelers  thereon  through  gates,  to  prevent  them 
from  evading  the  payment  of  toil.  Pikes  were  not  used,  or  neede<l 
on  the  National  Road.  It  was  always  ke])t  in  good  condition,  and 
travelers  thereon,  as  a  rule,  ]>aid  the  re(|uired  toW  Avithout  complain- 
ing. At  distances  of  fitteen  miles,  on  the  average,  houses  were  erected 
for  toll  collectors  to  dwell  in.  and  strong  iron  gates,  hung  to  massive 
iron  posts.  Avere  established  to  enforce  the  payment  of  toll  in  cases  of 
necessitv.  These  toll  houses  were  (►f  uniform  size,  auijcular  and 
round.  Avest  of  the  mountains  constructed  of  brick,  and  through  the 
mountains,  of  .stone.  exce])t  the  one  six  miles  Avest  of  ('uml)erland. 
Avhich  is  of  brick.  Thev  are  ail  staiidint!:  on  their  old  sites  at  this 
date  (1808).  exce])t  the  one  that  stood  near  ^It.  Washington,  an<l  the 
one  that  stoinl  near  the  eastern  base  of  Hig  Savage  Mountain.  At 
the  last  mentioned  ])oint,  tbe  old  iron  gate  ])osts  ai*e  still  standing, 
firmly  rooted  in  their  oi-iginal  foundations,  and  plastered  all  overAvith 
advertisements  of  Frost  burg's  business  houses,  but  the  old  house  and 
the  old  gates  have  gone  out  of  sigbt  forever. 

It  is  curious  to  n(>te  how  the  word  turn]>ike  has  been  ])ervei'ted 
from  its  literal  meaning  by  ])Opular  usage.  Tbe  common  idea  is  that 
a  turnpike  is  a  I'oad  nuide  ot  stone,  and  that  the  use  of  stone  is  that 
alone  Avhich  nuikes  it  a  turn])ike.  The  common  ])hrase.  "  piking  a 
road,"  conveys  the  idea  of  putting  stones  on  it.  whereas  in  fact,  there 
is  no  connection  between  a  stone  and  a  ])ike.  and  a  road  might  be  a 
turn])ike  Avithout  a  single  stone  upon  it.  It  is  the  contrivance  to  turn 
travelers  through  gates,  before  mentioned,  that  nuikes  a  turnpike. 
We  recall  but  one  instance  of  a  refusal  to  pay  toll  loi*  passing  oA'er 
the  National  Road,  and  that  Avas  a  remarkable  one.  It  grcAv  out  of  a 
misconce])tion  of  the  sco])e  of  the  act  of  (-ongress.  providing  for  the 
exem]>tion  from  toll  of  carriages  conveying  the  T'nite<l  Slates  mails. 
The  National  Koad  Stage  Company,  commonly  called  tbe  --Old 
Line,"  of  Avhich  Lucius  W.  Stockton  was  the  controlling  s])irit,  Avas  a 
contractor  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  conceiA'ed  the  idea  that  by 
placing  a  mail  pouch  in  every  one  of  its  passenger  coaches  it  could 
evade  the  payment  of  toll.  Stage  com])anies  did  not  pay  toll  to  the 
collectors  at  the  gates,  like  ordinary  travelers,  but  at  stated  periods 
to  the  Road  Commissioner.  At  the  time  referred  to,  William  Sea- 
right,  father  of  the  Avriter,  Avas  the  commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
entire  line  of  the  road  through  the  state  of  Pennsyh-ania.  and  it  was 
^fiy  years  ago.     ITpon  presenting  his  account  to  Mr.  Stockton.  avIio 
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lived  at  Uniontown,  for  accumulated  tolls,  that  gentleman  refused 
payment  on  the  ground  that  all  his  coaches  carried  the  mail,  and 
were  therefore  exempt  from  toll.  The  commissioner  was  of  opinion 
that  the  act  of  Congress  could  not  be  justly  construed  to  cover 
.so  broad  a  claim,  and  notified  Mr.  Stockton  that  if  the  toll  was  not 
paid  the  gates  would  be  closed  against  his  coaches.  Mr.  Stockton 
was  a  resolute  as  well  as  an  enterprising  man,  and  persisted  in  his 
position,  whereupon  an  order  was  given  to  close  the  gates  against 
the  passage  of  his  coaches  until  the  legal  toll  was  paid.  The  writer 
was  present,  though  a  boy,  at  an  execution  of  this  order  at  the  gate 
five  miles  west  of  Uniontown.  It  was  in  the  morning.  The  coaches 
came  along  at  the  usual  time  and  the  gates  were  securely  closed 
against  them.  The  commissioner  superintended  the  act  in  person, 
and  a  large  number  of  people  from  the  neighborhood  attended  to 
witness  the  scene,  anticipating  tumult  and  violence,  as  to  which  they 
were  happily  disappointed.  The  drivers  accepted  the  situation  with 
good  nature,  but  the  passengers,  impatient  to  proceed,  after  learning 
the  cause  of  the  halt,  paid  the  toll,  whereupon  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  coaches  sped  on.  For  a  considerable  time  after  this 
occurrence  an  agent  was  placed  on  the  coaches  to  pay  the  toll  at  the 
gates.  Mr.  Stockton  instituted  prosecutions  against  the  commissioner 
for  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  United  States  mails,  which  were 
not  pressed  to  trial,  but  the  main  contention  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  adjudication  on  a  case  stated, 
and  Mr.  Stockton's  broad  claim  was  denied,  the  court  of  last  resort 
holding  that  "  the  exemption  from  tolls  did  not  apply  to  any  other 
property  (than  the  mails)  conveyed  in  the  same  vehicle,  nor  to  any 
])er8on8  traveling  in  it,  unless  he  was  in  the  sei*vice  of  the  United 
States  and  passing  along  the  road  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the 
proper  authority;  and  further,  that  the  exemption  could  not  be 
claimed  for  more  carriages  than  were  necessary  for  the  safe,  speedy 
and  convenient  conveyance  of  the  mail."  This  case  is  reported  in  full 
in  3d  Howard  U.  S.  Reports,  page  151  et  seq.,  including  the  full  text  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney's  opinion,  and  elaborate  dissenting  opinions  by 
Justices  McClean  and  Daniel.  The  attornevs*  for  the  road  in  this 
controversy  were  Hon.  Robert  P.  Flenniken  and  Hon.  James  Veech 
of  Uniontown,  and  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Polk.  After 
this  decision,  and  by  reason  of  it,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
enacted  the  law  of  April  14th,  1845,  still  in  force,  authorizing  the 
collection  of  tolls  from  passengers  traveling  in  coaches  which  at  the 
same  time  carried  the  mail. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Or'ujhi  (tf  the  Fund  for  Mnkimj  tJw  Road. — Avt^  for  tlif  Adinimon  of  Ohio,  Lufiana, 
TUinoin  amf  Miiwjiiri — Rfjxtrt  (fa  (onmiithe  of  VomjrrM  aj(  to  the  Mamwr  i*f 
Apptifiiifj  the  Ohio  Fund  —  DiManCex  frtnn  Iinjtortnnt  Kn^trrn  Cities  tit  the  Ohio 
Rirer — Tlte  Richtnond  Route  ]*ostponed — The  Spirit  and  Persererance  of 
Penn.'<!flrania  —  Marijland,  '''' Mtj  Marifhndj'^  not  hthind  Penm^ijlvauin  — 
Wheeling  the  Objectire  Point — Rrotrni<rilh'  a  Prinninrnt  Point — Rivers  tend 
to  Union,  }fonnttuns  to  Diannion. 

Act  of  April  30,  1802,  lor  tlu'  adiuission  of  Ohio,  ])rovi(los  that 
ouc-lwunlioth  part  of  thr  not  pi-ocoods  of  the  hinds  lyint?  ^vithill  the 
said  State  sold  hv  (-onixress.  from  and  after  the  30th  of  June  next, 
after  deduetini;;  all  expenses  ineident  to  the  same,  shall  he  applie<l  to 
layinii;  out  and  makiuij;  puhlie  roads  leadin«z:  fr<mi  navi,ii;al»le  waters 
emptyinu;  into  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  to  the  said  State  and  throu;L(h 
the  same,  sueh  roads  to  l>e  laid  out  under  the  authoi-itv  of  Conicivss, 
with  the  consent  of  tlie  several  States  through  which  the  road  shall 
pass. 

Act  of  April  19.  181(5,  for  the  admission  ot*  Indiana,  provides  that 
five  i)er  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  lands  lyinii:  within  the  said  ter- 
ritorv,  and  Avhich  shall  he  sold  hv  Congress  from  and  after  the  tiist 
day  of  Decemher  next,  after  deductin*^  all  expenses  ineident  to  the 
same,  shall  he  reserved  for  malvin<^  puhlie  roads  and  canals,  of  which 
three-fifths  shall  he  applied  to  those  ohjects  within  the  said  State 
under  the  direction  of  the  Le«i:islature  thereof  and  two-fifths  to  the 
nuikini^  of  a  road  or  roads  leadintj:  to  the  said  State  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Con<;ress. 

Act  of  Api'il  18,  1818.  for  the  admission  of  Illinois.  ])rovides  that 
five  ])er  cent,  of  tlie  net  proceeds  of  the  lands  lying  within  the  said 
State,  and  Avhich  shall  he  sold  hy  Congress  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  Januaiy,  1810.  at\er  deducting  all  expenses  incident  to  the  same, 
shall  he  reserved  lor  the  ]>urposes  following,  viz:  Two-filths  to  he 
dishursed  under  the  direction  of  Congress  in  nuiking  road8  leading  to 
the  State,  the  residue  to  he  ap])ropriated  l»y  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  of  wliich  one-sixth  part  shall 
he  exclusively  hestowed  (m  a  college  or  university. 

Act  of  March  0,  1820,  admitting  Mi.ssouri.  provides  that  live  ]>er 
cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lauds  lying  within  the  said 
Territory  or  State,  and  which  shall  he  sold  hy  Congress  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  after  deducting  all  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  same,  shall  he  reserved  for  making  puhlie  roads  and 
canals,  of  which  three-fifths  shall  he  applied  to  those  ohjects  within 
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the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  and  the  other 
two-fifths  in  defraying,  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  expenses 
to  be  incurred  in  making  a  road  or  roads,  canal  or  canals,  leading  to 
the  said  State. 

No.  195. 

NINTH  CONGKESS  — FIRST  SESSION. 

CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 
Commanicated  to  the  Senate  December  19, 1805. 

Mr.  Tracy,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  i-efeiTcd  the  exam- 
ination of  the  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  east- 
em  division  of  the  territoiy  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  to  form  a 
Constitution  and  State  Government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such 
State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;"  and  to  report  the  manner  in  which,  in  their 
opinion,  the  money  appropriated  by  said  act  ought  to  bo  applied, 
made  the  following  report : 

That,  upon  examination  of  the  act  aforesaid,  they  find  "  the  one- 
twentieth  part,  or  five  per  cent.,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  lands  lying 
within  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  sold  by  Congress  from  and  after  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1802,  is  appropriated  for  the  laying  out  and  mak- 
ing public  roads  leading  from  the  navigable  waters  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic  to  the  river  Ohio,  to  said  State,  and  through  the  same;  such 
roads  to  be  laid  out  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  with  the  consent 
of  the  several  States  through  which  the  road  shall  pass." 

They  find  that  by  a  subsequent  law,  passed  on  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1803,  Congress  appropriated  three  per  cent,  of  the  said  five 
per  cent,  to  laying  out  and  making  roads  within  the  State  of  Ohio, 
leaving  two  per  cent,  of  the  appropriation  contained  in  the  firet  men- 
tioned law  unexpended,  which  now  remains  for  **  the  laying  out  and 
making  roads  from  the  navigable  waters  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  to  the 
river  OhiOy  to  said  State.'' 

They  find  that  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  land  in  the  State  of 
Ohio, 

From  Ist  July,  1802,  to  June  30, 1803,  both  inclusive,  were $124,400  92 

From  let  July,  1803,  to  June  30, 1804 176,203  36 

From  let  July,  1804,  to  June  30, 1805 266,000  00 

From  Ist  July,  1805,  to  Sept.  30, 1805 66,000  00 

Amounting,  in  the  whole,  to $632,604  27 

Two  per  cent,  on  which  sum  amounts  to  $12,652.  Twelve  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty -two  doUara  were,  therefore,  on  the  Ist  day 
of  October  last,  subject  to  the  uses  directed  by  law,  as  mentioned  in 
this  report ;  and  it  will  be  discerned  that  the  fund  is  constantly  accu- 
mulating, and  will,  probably,  by  the  time  regular  preparations  can  be 
made  for  its  expenditure,  amount  to  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars.    The  committee  have  examined,  as  far  as  their  lu^ed  time  and 
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the  scanty  sources  of  facts  within  their  roach  would  permit,  the  vari- 
ous routes  which  have  been  contemplated  for  laying  out  roads  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  act  first  mentioned  in  this  reix)rt. 

They  find  that  the  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  is  314 
miles  by  the  usual  route,  and  on  a  straight  line  about  270. 

From  Philadelphia  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  river  Ohio,  con- 
tiguous to  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  is  probably  between  Steubenville 
and  the  mouth  of  Grave  creek,  the  distance  by  the  usual  route  is  360 
miles,  and  on  a  straight  line  about  308. 

From  Baltimore  to  the  river  Ohio,  between  the  same  points,  and 
by  the  usual  route,  is  275  miles,  and  on  a  strafght  line  224. 

From  this  city  (  Washington)  to  the  same  points  on  the  river 
Ohio,  the  distance  is  nearly  the  same  as  from  Baltimore;  probably 
the  difference  is  not  a  plui*ality  of  miles. 

From  llichmond,  in  Virginia,  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  river 
Ohio,  the  distance  by  the  usual  route  is  377  miles ;  but  new  roads  are 
opening  which  will  shorten  the  distance  filly  or  sixty  miles ;  247 
miles  of  the  contemplated  road,  from  liichmond  north w^esterly,  w^ill 
be  as  good  as  the  roads  usually  are  in  that  country,  but  the  remain- 
ing seventy  or  eighty  miles  are  bad,  for  the  i)resent,  and  probably' 
will  remain  so  for  a  length  of  time,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  existing 
inducement  for  the  State  of  Virginia  to  incur  the  expense  of  making 
that  ])art  of  the  road  ])assable. 

From  Baltimore  to  the  Monongahela  river,  where  the  route  from 
Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  river  will  intersect  it,  the  distance  as  usually 
traveled  is  218  miles,  and  on  a  straight  line  about  184.  Fi'om  this 
point,  which  is  at  or  near  Brownsville,  boats  can  pass  down,  with 
great  facility,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  during  a  number  ol  months  in 
every  year. 

The  above  distances  are  not  all  stated  from  actual  mensuration, 
but  it  is  believed  they  are  sufficiently  correct  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  committee  have  not  examined  any  routes  northward  of  that 
leading  from  Philadelphia  to  the  river  Ohio,  nor  southward  of  that 
leading  from  Bichmond,  because  they  suppose  the  roads  to  be  laid  out 
must  strike  the  river  Ohio  on  some  point  contiguous  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  words  of  the  law  making  the  appropria- 
tion ;  the  words  are:  ^'Leading  from  the  navigable  waters  emptying 
into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  river  Ohio,  to  the  said  State,  and  through  the 
same." 

The  mercantile  intercourse  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  with  those  of 
the  Atlantic  States  is  chiefly  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  not  very 
extensive  in  the  towns  on  the  Potomac,  within  the  District  of  Coi- 
umbia,  and  still  less  with  Kichmond,  in  Virginia.  At  present,  the 
greatest  portion  of  their  tirade  is  with  Philadelphia;  but  it  is  believed 
their  trade  is  rapidly  increasing  with  Baltimore,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence of  distance  in  favor  of  Baltimore,  and  to  the  advantage  of  boat- 
ing down  the  Monongahela  river,  from  the  point  where  the  road 
strikes  it,  about  70  miles  by  water,  and  50  by  land,  above  Pittsbui*g. 
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The  sum  appropriated  for  laying  out  and  making  roads  is  so 
small  that  the  committee  have  thought  it  most  expedient  to  direct  an 
expenditure  to  one  route  only.  They  have  therefore  endeavored  to 
fix  on  that  which,  for  the  present,  will  be  most  accommodating  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  leaving  to  the  future  benevolence 
and  policy  of  congress,  an  extension  of  their  operations  on  this  or 
other  routes,  and  an  increase  of  the  requisite  fund,  as  the  discover- 
ies of  experience  may  point  out  their  expediency  and  necessity. 
The  committee  being  fully  convinced  that  a  wise  government  can 
never  lose  sight  of  an  object  so  important  as  that  of  connecting  a 
numerous  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  spread  upon  a  fertile  and 
extensive  territory ,  with  the  Atlantic  States,  now  separated  from  them 
by  mountains,  which,  by  industry  and  an  expense  moderate  in  com- 
parison with  the  advantages,  can  be  rendered  passable. 

The  route  from  Richmond  must  necessarily  approach  the  State  of 
Ohio  in  a  part  thinly  inhabited,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
.soil  and  other  circumstances,  must  remain  so,  at  least  for  a  considera- 
ble time;  and,  from  the  hilly  and  rough  condition  of  the  country,  no 
roads  are  or  can  be  conveniently  made,  leading  to  the  principal  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

These  considerations  have  induced  the  committee  to  postpone, 
for  the  present,  any  further  consideration  of  that  route. 

The  spirit  and  perseverance  of  Pennsylvania  arc  such,  in  the 
matter  of  road  making,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  but  they  will,  in  a 
little  time,  complete  a  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  as  good  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit.  They  are  so  particularly  in- 
terested to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  their  trading  capital, 
Philadelphia,  not  only  to  Pittsburg,  but  also  to  the  extensive  country 
within  that  State,  on  the  western  watei*s,  that  they  will,  of  coui'sc, 
surmount  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  Allegheny  mountain,  Ches- 
nut  Ridge  and  Laurel  Hill,  the  three  great  and  almost  exclusive  im- 
pediments which  now  exist  on  that  route. 

The  State  of  Maryland,  with  no  less  spirit  and  perse veini nee,  are 
engaged  in  making  roads  from  Baltimore  and  from  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  District  of  Columbia,  through  Fredericktown,  to  Wil- 
liamsport.  Were  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
expenditure  of  the  fund  in  contemplation  u])on  either  of  these  routes, 
for  the  present,  in  Pennsylvania  or  Marylaiul,  it  would,  probably,  so 
far  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  respective  States,  as  to  ))ro- 
duce  mischief  instead  of  benefit;  especially  as  the  sum  to  be  laid  out 
by  the  United  States  is  too  inconsiderable,  alone,  to  effect  objects  of 
such  magnitude.  But  as  the  State  of  Maryland  have  no  particular 
interest  to  extend  their  road  across  the  mountains  (and  if  they  had  il 
would  l>e  impmcticable,  because  the  State  does  not  extend  so  iar).  the 
coniniittce  have  thought  it  expedient  to  recommend  tlie  laying  out  iind 
making  a  road  froni  (^imberland.  on  the  northerly  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  river  Ohio,  at  the  most 
convenient  place  belween  a  point  on  the  easterly  hank  <»(*  said  river. 
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(>])l)()site  to  Steubenviile,  and  the  mouth  of  Grave  creek,  which  emp- 
ties into  said  river  Ohio  a  little  below  Wheeling,  in  Virginia.  This 
route  will  meet  and  accommodate  the  roads  leading  from  Baltimore 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  it  will  cross  the  Monongahehi  river,  at 
or  near  Brownsville,  sometimes  called  Redstone,  where  the  advantage 
of  boating  can  be  taken;  and  from  the  point  where  it  will  probably 
intci*sect  the  river  Ohio,  there  are  now  roads,  or  they  can  easily  be 
made  over  feasible  and  proper  ground,  to  and  through  the  principal 
population  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Cumberland  is  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  about  eighty  miles  from  Williamsport,  by  the  usual  route, 
which  is  circuitous,  owing  to  a  large  bend  in  the  river  Potomac,  on 
the  bank  of  which  the  road  now  runs,  the  distance  on  a  straight  line 
is  not  more  than  fifty  or  fifty -five  miles,  and  over  tolerable  ground  for 
a  road,  which  will  probably  be  o])ened  by  the  State  of  Maryland, 
should  the  route  be  established  over  the  mountains,  as  contemplated 
by  this  report. 

From  Cumberland  to  the  western  extremity  of  Laurel  Hill,  by 
the  route  now  travelled,  the  distance  is  sixty-six  miles,  and  on  a  straight 
line  about  fifty-five ;  on  this  part  of  the  route,  the  committee  suppose 
the  first  and  very  considerable  expenditures  are  s])ecially  necessary'. 
From  Laurel  Hill  to  the  Ohio  river,  by  the  usual  route,  is  about 
seventy  miles,  and  on  a  straight  line  fifty-four  or  five ;  the  road  is 
tolerable,  though  capable  of  amelioration. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  principles  arising  from  the  foregoing 
facts,  the  committee  present  herewith  a  bill  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate.  They  suppose  that  to  take  the  proper  measures  for  carry- 
ing into  efiect  the  section  of  the  law  respecting  a  road  or  roads  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  Congress  by  the  law  itself,  and 
that  a  sense  of  duty  will  always  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  passage  of 
the  bill  now  offered  to  the  Senate.  To  enlarge  upon  the  highly  im- 
portant considerations  of  cementing  the  union  of  our  citizens  located 
on  the  Westeni  watei*s  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  States,  would  bo  an 
indelicacy  oftered  to  the  undei-standings  of  the  body  to  whom  this  re- 
port is  addressed,  as  it  might  seem  to  distrust  them.  But  from  the 
interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  the  committee  are  induced  to  ask 
the  indulgence  of  a  single  observation  :  Politicians  have  generally 
agreed  that  rivers  unite  the  interests  and  promote  the  friendship  of 
those  who  inhabit  their  banks;  while  mountains,  on  the  contrary, 
tend  to  the  disunion  and  estrangement  of  those  who  are  separated  by 
their  intervention.  In  the  present  case,  to  make  the  crooked  ways 
straight,  and  the  rough  ways  smooth  will,  in  eflect,  remove  the  inter- 
vening mountains,  and  by  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  our  Western 
brethren  with  those  on  the  Atlantic,  substantially  unite  them  in  in- 
terest, which,  the  committee  believe,  is  the  most  effectual  cement  of 
union  applicable  to  the  human  race. 

All  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted . 


CHAPTER  III.   . 


Hie  Act  of  Qnigreiss  AxUhorixiivg  the  Laying  (hU  ami  Making  of  the  Road. 

An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Laying  Out  and  Making  a  Koad  from  Cumberland,  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  three  discreet  and  difein- 
terested  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  lay  out  a  road  from  Cumber- 
land, or  a  point  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  nver  Potomac,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  between  Cumberland  and  the  place  where  the 
main  road  leading  from  Gwynn's  to  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  crosses 
the  river,  to  the  State  of  Ohio ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  after  their  appointment,  to  repair  to  Cumberland  aforesaid,  and 
view  the  ground,  from  the  points  on  the  river  Potomac  hereinbefore 
designated,  to  the  river  Ohio ;  and  to  lay  out  in  such  direction  as  they 
shall  judge,  under  all  circumstances  the  most  proper,  a  road  from 
thence  to  the  river  Ohio,  to  strike  the  same  at  the  most  convenient 
place,  between  a  point  on  its  eastern  bank,  opposite  the  northern 
l)oundary  of  Steubenville,  in  said  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  mouth  of 
Grave  creek,  which  empties  into  the  said  river  a  little  below  Wheeling, 
in  Virginia. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  aforesaid  road  shall 
be  laid  out  four  rods  in  width,  and  designated  on  each  side  by  a  plain 
and  distinguishable  mark  on  a  tree,  or  by  the  erection  of  a  stake  or 
monument  sufficiently  conspicuous,  in  every  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
distance  at  least,  where  the  road  pursues  a  straight  course  so  far  or 
farther,  and  on  each  side,  at  every  point  where  an  angle  occura  in  its 
course. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  commissionere  shall, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  after  they  have  laid  out  •said  road,  as  aforesaid, 
present  to  the  President  an  accurate  plan  of  the  same,  with  its  several 
courses  and  distances,  accompanied  by  a  written  report  of  their  ])ro- 
ceedings,  desenbing  the  marks  and  monuments  by  which  the  road  is 
designated,  and  the  face  of  the  country  over  which  it  passes,  and 
pointing  out  the  particular  parts  which  they  shall  judge  require  the 
most  and  immediate  attention  and  amelioration,  and  the  probable  ex- 
pense of  making  the  same  passable  in  the  most  difficult  parts,  and 
through  the  whole  distance ;  designating  the  State  or  States  through 
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which  said  road  has  been  laid  out,  and  the  length  of  the  several  parts 
which  are  laid  out  on  new  ground,  as  well  as  the  length  of  those  parts 
laid  out  on  the  road  now  traveled.  Which  report  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  or  reject,  in  the  whole  or  in  part.  If  he 
accepts,  he  is  hereby  further  authorized  and  requested  to  pursue  such 
measures,  as  in  his  opinion  shall  be  proper,  to  obtain  consent  for 
making  the  road,  of  the  State  or  States  through  which  the  same  has 
been  laid  out.  Which  consent  being  obtained,  he  is  further  author- 
ized to  take  prompt  and  eifectual  measures  to  cause  said  road  to  be 
made  through  the  whole  distance,  or  in  any  part  or  parts  of  the  same 
as  he  shall  judge  most  conducive  to  the  public  good,  having  reference 
to  the  sum  aj)propriated  for  the  purpose. 

Sec.  4  Aiid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  parts  of  the  road 
which  the  President  shall  direct  to  be  made,  in  case  the  trees  arc  stand- 
ing, shall  be  cleared  the  whole  width  of  four  rods ;  and  the  road  shall  be 
raised  in  the  middle  of  the  carriageway  with  stone,  earth,  or  gi*avel 
and  sand,  or  a  combination  of  some  or  all  of  them,  leaving  or  mak- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be,  a  ditch  or  water  course  on  each  side  and 
contiguous  to  said  carriageway,  and  in  no  instance  shall  there  be  an 
elevation  in  said  road,  when  iinished,  greater  than  an  angle  of  five 
degrees  with  the  horizon.  But  the  manner  of  making  said  road,  in 
every  other  particular,  is  left  to  the  direction  of  the  President. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  said  Com missio net's 
shall  each  receive  four  dollars  per  day,  wiiile  employed  as  aforesaid, 
in  full  for  their  compensation,  including  all  expenses.  And  they  are 
hereby  authorized  to  em])loy  one  surve^^or,  two  chainmen  and  one 
marker,  for  whose  faithfulness  and  accuracv  thcv,  the  said  Commis- 
sionei's,  shall  be  responsible,  to  attend  them  in  laying  out  said  road, 
who  shall  receive  in  full  satisfaction  for  their  wages,  including  all 
expenses,  the  surveyor  three  dollars  per  day,  and  each  chain  man  and 
the  marker  one  dollar  per  day,  while  they  shall  be  em]>loyed  in  said 
business,  of  which  fact  a  certificate  signed  by  naid  commissionei's  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient  evidence. 

Sec.  G.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  thiriv  thous- 
and  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  aj)propriated,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  laying  out  and  making  said  road.  And  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  draw,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  treasury  for 
such  parts,  or  at  any  one  time,  for  the  whole  of  said  sum,  as  he  shall 
judge  the  service  requires.  Which  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollai's 
shall  be  paid,  first,  out  M'  the  fund  of  two  per  cent,  reserved  for  lay- 
ing out  and  making  roads  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  virtue  of  the 
seventh  section  of  an  act  i>assed  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  eii^ht  hundred  and  two,  entitled,  ''An  act  to  enable  the 
])eople  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for  the  ad- 
mission of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  and  for  other  purposes."  Three  per  cent,  of  the  ap- 
propriation contained  in  said  seventh  section  being  directed  by  a  sub- 
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sequent  law  to  the  laying  out,  opening  and  making  roads  icithin  the 
eaid  State  of  Ohio;  and  secondly,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  chargeable  upon,  and  reimbursable  at  the 
treasury  by  said  fund  of  two  per  cent,  as  the  same  shall  accrue. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  President  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  requested,  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  as  soon  as 
convenience  will  permit,  after  the  commencement  of  each  session,  a 
statement  of  the  proceedings  under  this  act,  that  Congress  may  be 
enabled  to  adopt  such  further  measures  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
proper  under  existing  circumstances. 

Approved,  March  29,  1806.  TH.  JEFFERSON. 


United  States  of  America.         ) 
Department  op  State.  ( 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come.  Greeting  : 

I  certify  that  hereto  annexed  is  a  true  copy  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  29,  1806,  the  original  of  which  is  on  file  in 
this  Department,  entitled  :  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  laying  out  and 
making  a  road  from  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the 
State  of  Ohio." 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  seventh  da}'  of  March, 
A.  D.  1891,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifleenth. 

JAMES   G.  BLAINE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Special  Message  of  PresUletU  Jefferson — Communicating  to  Congress  the  First  Report  of 
the  Commissioners — They  Vieiv  the  Whole  Ground — SdicUude  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants— Points  Considered — Cumberland  Uie  First  Point  Located  —  Uniontown 
Left  Out  — Improvement  of  the  Youghioglveny  — Distances  —  ConnellsviUe  a  Prom- 
ising Town  —  '*A  Well  Formed,  Stone  Capped  Road  —  Estimated  Cost,  $6,000 
per  MiUy  exclusive  of  Bridges. 

No.  220. 

NINTH  CONGRESS  — SECOND  SESSION. 

Januar>'  31,  1807. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States: 

In  execution  of  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  entitled. 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  laying  out  and  making  a  road  from  Cumber- 
land, in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,"  I  appointed 
Thomas  Moore,  of  Maryland,  Joseph  Kerr,  of  Ohio,  and  Eli  Williams, 
of  Maryland,  commissioners  to  lay  out  the  said  road,  and  to  perform 
the  other  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the  act.  The  progress  which 
they  made  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  during  the  last  season,  will 
appear  in  their  report  now  communicated  to  Congress;  on  the  receipt 
of  it,  I  took  measures  to  obtain  consent  for  making  the  road  of  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  through  which  the 
commissioners  propose  to  lay  it  out.  I  have  received  acts  of  the  Leg- 
islatures of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  giving  the  consent  desired;  that 
of  Penns^'lvania  has  the  subject  still  under  consideration,  as  is  sup- 
posed. Until  I  receive  full  consent  to  a  free  choice  of  route  through 
the  whole  distance,  I  have  thought  it  safest  neither  to  accept  nor  re- 
ject, finally,  the  partial  report  of  the  commissionei*s. 

Some  matters  suggested  in  the  report  belong  exclusively  to  the 
legislature. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 


The  commissioners,  acting  by  appointment  under  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  laying  out  and  making  a  road 
from  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  beg 
leave  to  report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  premise 
that  the  duties  imposed  by  the  law  became  a  work  of  greater  magni- 
tude, and  a  task  much  more  arduous,  than  was  conceived  before  en- 
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tering  upon  it;  fVom  which  circumstance  the  commissioners  did  not 
allow  themselves  sufficient  time  for  the  performance  of  it  before  the 
severity  of  the  weather  obliged  them  to  retire  from  it,  which  was  the 
case  in  the  first  week  of  the  present  month  (December).  That,  not 
having  fully  accom])lished  their  work,  they  are  unable  fully  to  rei)oi*t 
a  discharge  of  all  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  law;  but  as  the  most 
material  and  pnnci pal  part  has  been  performed,  and  as  a  communica- 
tion of  the  progi'esH  already  made  nuiy  be  useful  and  proper,  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Legislatures  of  those  States 
through  which  the  route  i)asscs.  the  commissioners  res])ectfnlly  state 
that  at  a  very  early  period  it  was  conceived  that  the  maps  of  the 
country  were  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  afford  a  minute  knowledge 
of  the  true  courses  between  the  extreme  points  on  the  rivei*s,  by  which 
the  researches  of  the  commissioners  were  to  be  governed;  a  survey 
for  that  pui*]iose  became  indispensable,  and  considerations  of  public 
economy  suggested  the  propriety  of  niaking  this  snrvey  precede  the 
poi'sonal  attendance  of  the  commissioners. 

Josias  Th<mipson,  a  surveyor  of  ])rofessional  merit,  was  taken 
into  service  and  authorized  to  employ  two  chain  carriei^sand  a  marker, 
as  well  as  one  vaneman,  and  a  packhorse  man  and  horse,  on  public 
account;  the  latter  being  indispensable  and  I'eally  beneficial  in  excel- 
erating  the  work.  The  surveyors'  instructions  are  contained  in  doc- 
ument No.  1,  accompanying  tliis  report. 

Calculating  on  a  reasonable  time  for  the  performance  of  the  in- 
structions to  the  surveyor,  the  commissioners,  by  corres])on(lence, 
fixed  on  the  fii'st  day  of  September  last,  for  their  meeting  at  Cumber- 
land to  proceed  in  the  work;  neither  of  them,  however,  reached  that 
place  until  the  third  of  that  month,  on  which  dav  thev  all  met. 

The  suiweyor  having,  under  his  instructions,  laid  down  a  plat  of 
his  work,  showing  the  meanders  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers, 
within  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  commissioners,  as  also  the  road 
between  those  rivers,  which  is  commonly  ti*aveled  from  (Cumberland 
to  Charleston,  in  ])art  called  Braddocks  road;  and  the  same  being 
produced  to  the  com  mission  el's,  whereby  straight  lines  and  their  true 
coui*ses  were  shown  between  the  extreme  points  on  each  river,  and 
the  b(mndaries  which  limit  the  ])owers  of  the  commissionei*s  being 
thereby  ascertained,  serving  as  a  basis  whereon  to  proceed  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  grounds  and  face  of  the  country;  the  commissioners 
thus  prepared  commenced  the  business  of  exploring;  and  in  this  it 
was  considered  that  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  discretionary  powers 
vested  by  the  law  made  it  necessary  to  view  the  whole  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  a  preference  due  to  any  part  of  the  grounds,  which  imposed 
a  task  of  examining  a  space  comprehending  upwards  of  two  thousand 
square  miles;  a  task  rendered  .stdl  more  incumbent  by  the  solicitude 
and  importiunities  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the  district, 
who  severally  conceived  their  gi'ounds  entitled  to  a  preference.  It 
becoming  necessary,  in  the  interim,  to  run  various  lines  of  experi- 
ment   for   ascertaining   the   geographical    position  of  several  points 
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entitled  to  attention,  and  the  service  suffering  great  delay  for  want  of 
another  surveyor,  it  was  thought  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
to  employ,  in  that  capacity,  Arthur  Eider,  the  vaneman,  who  had 
been  chosen  with  qualification  to  meet  such  an  emergency  ;  and  whose 
service  as  vaneman  could  then  be  dispensed  with.  He  commenced,  as 
surveyor,  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  and  continued  so  at  field 
work  until  the  first  day  of  December,  when  he  was  retained  as  a 
necessary  assistant  to  the  principal  surveyor,  in  copying  field  notes 
and  hastening  the  draught  of  the  work  to  be  reported. 

The  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  are  specially  detailed  in 
their  general  journal,  compiled  from  the  daily  journal  of  each  com- 
missioner, to  which  they  beg  leave  to  refer,  under  mark  Xo.  2. 

After  a  careful  and  critical  examination  of  all  the  grounds  with- 
in the  limits  prescribed,  as  well  as  the  grounds  and  ways  out  from  the 
Ohio  westwardly,  at  sevenil  points,  and  examining  the  shoal  parts  of 
the  Ohio  river  as  detailed  in  the  table  of  soundings,  stated  in  their  jour- 
nal, and  after  gaining  all  the  information,  geographical,  general  and 
s])ecial,  possible  and  necessary,  toward  a  judicial  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties assigned  them,  the  commissioners  repaired  to  Cumberland  to  ex- 
amine and  compare  their  notes  and  journals,  and  determine  upon  the 
direction  and  locaticm  of  their  route. 

In  this  consultation  the  governing  objects  were: 

1st.  Shortness  of  distance  between  navigable  points  on  the 
eastern  and  western  watei*s. 

2d.  A  point  on  the  Monongahela  best  calculated  to  equalize  the 
advantages  of  this  portage  in  the  country  within  reach  of  it. 

3d.  A  point  on  the  Ohio  river  most  capable  of  combining  cer- 
tainty of  navigation  with  road  accommodation;  embracing,  in  this 
estimate,  remote  points  westwardly,  as  well  as  present  and  probable 
])opulation  on  the  north  and  south. 

4th.     Best  mode  of  diftusing  benefits  with  least  distance  of  road. 

In  contemplating  these  objects,  due  attention  was  paid  as  well  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  towns,  establishments,  and  settlements  al- 
ready made,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  country  with  the  present  and 
probable  population. 

In  the  course  of  arrangement,  and  in  its  order,  the  first  point 
located  for  the  route  was  determined  and  fixed  at  Cumberland,  a  de- 
cision founded  on  propriety,  and  in  some  measure  on  necessity,  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  high  and  difficult  mountain,  called  Nobley,  lay- 
ing and  confining  the  east  margin  of  the  Potomac  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  of  access  on  that  side  without  immense  expense,  at  any 
point  between  Cumberland  and  where  the  road  from  Winchester  to 
Gwynn's  crosses,  and  even  there  the  Kobley  mountain  is  crossed  with 
much  difficulty  and  hazard.  And  this  upper  point  was  taxed  with 
another  formidable  objection ;  it  was  found  that  a  high  I'ange  of  moun- 
tains, called  Dan's,  stretching  across  from  Gwynn's  to  the  Potomac, 
above  this  point,  precluded  the  opportunity  of  extending  a  route  from 
this  point  in  a  propeV  direction,  and  left  no  alternative  but  passing  by 
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(iwynn'»;  the  distance  fi-om  Cumberland  to  Gwyun's  being  upward 
of  a  mile  less  than  from  the  upper  point,  which  lies  ten  miles  by  water 
above- Cumberland,  the  commissioners  w^re  not  permitted  to  hesitate 
in  pi-efennng  a  point  which  shortens  the  portage,  as  well  as  the  Poto- 
mac navigaticm. 

The  point  on  the  Potomac  being  viewed  as  a  great  repository  ot 
prinJuce,  which  a  good  road  will  bring  from  the  west  of  Laurel  Hill. 
and  the  advantages  which  Cumberland,  as  a  town,  has  in  that  respect 
over  an  unimproved  place,  are  additional  considerations  operating 
forcibh'  in  favor  of  the  place  preferred. 

In  extending  the  route  from  Cumberland,  a  triple  range  of  moun- 
tains, stretching  across  from  Jenings*  run  in  measure  with  Gwynn's, 
U'tt  only  the  ahernative  of  laying  the  road  up  AVill's  creek  for  three 
miles,  nearlv  at  rii'ht  angles  with  the  true  course,  and  then  bv  way  of 
Jenings'  run,  or  extending  it  over  a  break  in  the  smallest  mountain. 
nix  11  better  coni'se  by  Cwynns.  to  the  top  of  Savage  mountain;  the 
latter  was  adopte<l,  being  the  shortest,  and  will  be  less  expensive  in 
hill-side  digging  over  a  sloped  route  than  the  former,  requiring  one 
lundge  over  Will's  creek  and  several  over  Jenings'  run,  both  very  wide 
and  considerable  streams  in  high  water;  and  a  more  weighty  reason 
for  preferring  the  route  by  Gwyun's  is  the  great  accommodation  it  will 
afford  travelers  from  Winchester  by  the  upper  point,  who  could  not 
reach  the  route  b}^  Jenings*  run  short  of  the  tO])  of  Savage,  which 
would  withhold  from  them  the  benefit  of  an  easy  way  up  the  mountain. 

Jt  is,  however,  supposed  that  those  who  travel  from  Winchester 
by  way  of  the  upper  point  to  Gwyun's,  are  in  that  respect  more  the 
dupes  of  common  prejudice  than  judges  of  their  own  ease,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved the  way  will  be  as  short,  and  on  much  better  ground,  to  cross 
the  Potomac  below  the  confluence  of  the  north  and  south  branches 
(thei*eby  crossing  these  two,  as  well  as  Patterson's  creek,  in  one  stream, 
equally  fordable  in  the  same  season),  than  to  pass  through  Cumber- 
land to  Gwynn's.  Of  these  grounds,  however,  the  commissioners  do 
not  speak  from  actual  view,  but  consider  it  a  subject  well  worthy  of 
future  investigation.  Having  gaine<l  the  top  of  Allegany  mountain, 
or  nither  the  top  of  that  i)art  calle<l  Savage,  by  way  of  (rwynn's,  the 
genei*al  route,  as  it  respects  the  most  im])ortant  points,  was  (letermine<l 
as  follows,  viz.: 

From  a  stone  at  the  corner  of  lot  No.  1,  in  Cumberland,  near  the 
eonfluence  of  Will's  creek  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  river; 
thence  extending  along  the  street  westwardly,  to  cross  the  hill  lying 
between  Cumberland  and  Gwynn's,  at  the  gap  where  Braddock's 
roaci  passes  it:  thence  near  Gwynn's  and  Jesse  T<mdinson's,  to  cross 
the  big  Yonghiogheny  near  the  mouth  of  Roger's  run.  between  the  cross- 
iui'  of  Braddock's  road  and  the  confluence  of  the  streams  which  form 
the  Turkey  foot;  thence  to  cross  Laurel  Hill  near  the  forks  of  Dun- 
bar's run,  to  the  west  foot  of  that  hill,  at  a  point  near  where  Brad- 
d<»cks  old  road  reached  it.  near  Gist's  old  place,  now  Colonel  Isaac 
Meason's,  thence  tlirough  Brownsville  and   Bridgeport,  to  cross  the 
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Monongaliela  river  below  Josias  Crawford's  ferrv;  and  thence  on  an 
straight  a  course  as  the  cimntrv  will  a<lniit  to  the  Ohio,  at  a  ])oint  he-  _ 
tween  (he  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek  and  the  lower  ]M»int  of  Wheeling 
ishmd. 

Jn  this  direction  of  the  route  it  will  hiv  ahout  twentv-tonr  and  a 
half  miles  in  Maryland,  seventy-five  miles  and  a  half  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  twelve  miles  in  Virginia;  distances  which  will  he  in  a  snndl  de- 
I'ree  increased  hy  meanders,  which  the  he<l  of  the  roa^l  must  niM-es- 
sarily  nnike  between  the  j>oints  mentione<l  in  the  location:  and  this 
route,  it  is  believed,  comprehends  mori'  important  advantages  than 
could  be  afforde<l  in  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  capacity  at  least 
etiual  to  any  other  in  extending  advantages  of  a  highway,  and  at  the 
same  time  establishes  the  shortest  ])ortage  between  the  j)oints  aireatly 
navigated,  and  on  the  way  accommodates  other  and  nearer  ])oints  to 
which  navigation  may  be  extended,  ami  still  shorten  the  ])ortage. 

It  intersects  Big  Youghiogheny  at  the  nearest  ])oint  from  ('un\ber- 
land,  then  lies  nearly  })arallel  with  that  river  for  the  ^listance  of 
twenty  miles,  and  at  the  west  f(M»t  of  Tiaurel  Hill  lies  within  five  miles 
of  Connellsville.  from  which  the  Youghiogheny  is  navigated;  and  in 
the  same  direction  the  route  intersects  at  Brownsville  the  nearest 
])oint  on  the  Monongaliela  river  within  the  district. 

The  improvement  of  the  Youghiogheny  navigation  is  a  subject  of 
too  much  impoi'tance  to  renniin  long  neglected  ;  and  the  capacity  of 
that  river,  as  high  u])  as  the  falls  (twelve  miles  above  ronnellsville). 
is  sai<l  to  be  equal,  at  a  snmll  expense,  with  the  parts  already  navi- 
gated below.  The  obstructions  at  the  falls,  and  a  rocky  rapid  near 
Turkey  Foot,  constitute  the  princi[>al  impediments  in  that  river  to  the 
intersection  of  the  route,  and  as  much  higher  as  the  stream  Inis  a 
capacity  fV)r  navigation;  and  these  difHeulties  will  doubtless  be  iv- 
moved  when  the  intercoui*se  shall  wan*ant  the  measure. 

Tender  these  circumstances  the  portage  may  be  thus  stated: 

From  Cumberland  to  Monongaliela.  Ot>^  miles.  From  Cumber- 
land to  a  i)oint  in  measure  with  Con nellsvine.  on  the  Youghiogheny 
river.  51^  miles.  From  Cumberland  to  a  point  in  measuiv  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  falls  of  Y<nighiogheny.  which  will  lie  two  miles  north 
of  the  public  road.  48  miles.  From  Cumberland  to  the  intersection  of 
the  route  with  the  Youghiogheny  river.  84  miles. 

Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  Little  Youghiogheny.  which  lies  neaivr 
Cumberland;  the  stream  being  unusually  crooked,  its  navigation  can 
oidy  become  the  work  of  a  re<lundant  ]>o|)ulation. 

The  point  which  this  route  locates,  at  the  west  toot  of  Laurel 
ITill,  having  cleared  the  whole  of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  is  so  situ- 
ated as  to  extend  the  advantages  of  an  easy  way  through  the  great 
barrier,  with  more  equal  justice  to  the  })est  parts  of  the  country  be- 
tween Laurel  Hill  and  the  Ohio.  Lines  from  this  point  to  Pittsburg 
and  Morgan  town,  diverging  nearly  at  the  same  angle,  open  upon 
equal  terms  to  all  parts  of  the  Western  country  that  can  make  use  of 
this  portage;  and  which  may  include  the  settlements  from  Pittsburg. 
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up  Big  Beaver  to  the  Connecticut  reserve,  on  Lake  Ene,  a8  well  as 
those  on  the  Houthern  bordern  of  the  Ohio  and  all  the  intermediate 
country. 

Brownsville  is  nearly  eqni-distant  from  Big  Beaver  and  Fishing 
creek,  and  equally  convenient  to  all  the  crossing  places  on  the  Ohio, 
between  these  extremes.  As  a  poi*t,  it  is  at  least  equal  to  any  on  the 
M<mongahela  within  the  limits,  and  holds  sui)erior  advantages  in  fur- 
iii.'ihing  supplies  to  emigrants,  tradci*s,  and  other  travelers  by  land  or 
water. 

Not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  towns  and  their  capacity  of  re- 
cijirocating  advantages  on  ])ublic  roads,  the  commissioners  were  not 
insensil)le  of  the  disadvantage  which  Uniontown  must  feel  from  the 
want  of  that  accommodation  which  a  more  southwardly  direction  of 
the  route  would  have  aftorded  ;  but  as  that  could  not  take  ])lace  with- 
out a  relinquishment  of  the  shortest  passage,  considerations  of  public 
benefit  could  not  yield  to  feelings  of  minor  imjmrt.  Uniontown  being 
the  seat  of  justice  for  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  not  without  a 
share  of  public  benefits,  and  may  partake  of  the  advantaiges  of  this 
jKirtage  upon  equal  terms  with  Connellsville,  a  growing  town,  with  the 
advantage  of  respectable  water-works  adjoining,  in  the  numufactory 
of  flour  and  iron. 

After  reaching  the  nearest  navigation  on  the  western  waters,  at 
a  jioint  best  calculated  to  diifuse  the  benefits  of  a  great  highway  in 
the  greatest  possible  latitude  east  of  the  Ohio,  it  was  considered  that, 
to  fulfill  the  objects  of  the  law,  it  remained  for  the  commissioners  to 
give  such  a  direction  to  the  road  as  would  best  secure  a  certainty  of 
navigation  on  the  Ohio  at  all  sea.sons,  combining,  as  far  as  ])ossiblc. 
the  inland  accommodation  of  remote  ])oints  westwardly.  It  was 
found  that  the  obstructions  in  the  Ohio,  within  the  limits  between 
Steubenville  and  Grave  creek,  lay  princij)ally  above  the  town  and 
mouth  of  Wheeling;  a  circumstance  ascertained  by  the  commissioners 
in  their  examination  of  the  channel,  as  well  as  by  common  usage, 
which  has  long  given  a  decided  ])reference  to  Wheeling  as  a  ]»lace  of 
embarcation  and  port  of  departure  in  dry  seasons.  It  was  also  seen 
that  Wheeling  lay  in  a  line  from  Brownsville  to  the  centre  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  Post  Vincennes.  These  circumstances  favoring  and 
corresponding  with  the  chief  objects  in  view  in  this  last  direction  of 
the  route,  and  the  ground  from  Wheeling  westwardly  being  known  of 
equal  fitness  with  any  other  way  out  from  the  river,  it  was  thought 
most  proper,  under  these  several  considerations,  to  locate  the  ]»oint 
nientioneii  below  the  mouth  of  Wheeling.  In  taking  this  ])oint  in 
]>reference  to  one  higher  up  and  in  the  town  of  Wheeling,  the  public 
benefit  and  convenience  were  consulted,  inasmuch  as  the  present 
crossing  place  over  the  Ohio  from  the  town  is  so  contrived  and  con- 
fined as  to  subject  pa.s.sengerH  to  extniordinary  ferriage  and  delay. 
by  entering  and  clearing  a  ferry-boat  on  each  side  of  Wheeling  island, 
which  lies  befoiH)  the  town  and  precludes  the  opportunity  of  fording 
when  the  river  is  crossed  in  that  way,  above  and  below  the  island. 
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From  the  point  lociitod,  a  sale  iTossiii<j;  is  attonlod  at  the  lower  point 
of  the  ishiud  by  a  ferry  in  high,  and  a  good  ford  at  low  water. 

The  face  of  the  eountry  within  the  limits  prescribed  is  genenilly 
ver}'  uneven,  and  in  many  ])laces  broken  by  a  succession  of  high 
mountains  and  deep  hollows,  too  formidable  to  be  reduced  within  live 
degrees  of  the  horizon,  but  by  crossing  them  obliquely,  a  mode  which, 
although  it  imposes  a  heavy  task  of  hill-side  digging,  obviates  gen- 
erally the  necessitv  of  reducing  hills  and  filling  hollows,  which,  on 
these  grounds,  would  be  an  attempt  truly  Quixotic.  This  inequality 
of  the  surface  is  not  confined  to  the  Alleghenv  mountain  ;  the  country 
l>etween  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers,  although  less  elevated,  is 
not  better  adapted  for  the  bed  of  a  road,  being  filled  with  impedi- 
ments of  hills  and  hollows,  which  ])resent  consi(h»rable  difficulties,  and 
wants  that  super-abundance  and  convenience  of  stone  which  is  found 
in  the  mountain. 

The  indirect  course  of  the  road  now  traveled,  and  the  frequent 
elevations  and  depressions  which  occur,  that  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
law,  ])reclude  the  ])ossibility  of  occu))ving  it  in  any  extent  without 
great  sacrifice  of  distance,  and  forbid  the  use  of  it.  in  any  one  jmrt. 
for  more  than  half  a  mile,  or  more  than  two  or  three  miles  in  the 
whole. 

The  ex])ense  of  rendering  the  road  now  in  contemi)lation  pass- 
able, may,  therefore,  amount  to  a  larger  sum  than  may  have  been 
supposed  necessary,  under  an  idea  of  embracing  in  it  a  considerable 
part  of  theohl  road  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  contrary  will  be  found 
most  correct,  and  that  a  sum  sufficient  to  open  the  new  could  not  be 
exj)ended  on  the  sanle  distance  of  the  old  road  with  equal  benefit. 

The  sum  required  for  the  road  in  contem])lation  will  depend  on 
the  style  and  numner  of  makini;  it ;  as  a  common  roa<l  cannot  remove 
the  difficulties  which  always  exist  on  dci'p  grounds,  and  ])articularly 
in  wet  .seasons,  and  as  nothing  short  of  a  firm.  sul)stantial,  well-formed. 
stone-ca])ped  road  can  remove  the  causes  which  led  to  the  measure  of 
improvement,  or  render  the  institution  as  commodious  as  a  great  and 
growing  intercourse  a])pears  to  i'e(piire,  the  expense  of  such  a  road 
next  becomes  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

In  this  inquiry  the  commissioners  can  only  form  an  estimate  i)y 
recurring  to  the  experience  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in  the  bus- 
iness of  artificial  roads,  Uj)on  this  <lata.  and  a  comjKirison  of  the 
grounds  and  proximity  of  the  materials  for  covering,  there  are  reasons 
for  belief  that,  on  the  route  reported,  a  complete  road  may  be  made 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  six  thousand  <lollars  j>er  mile,  exclusive 
of  bridges  over  the  ])rincipal  streams  on  the  way.  The  avenige  ex- 
pense of  the  Lancaster,  as  well  as  Baltimore  and  Frederick  turnpike, 
is  considerably  higher;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  convenient  supply 
oi'  stone  which  the  mountain  affords  will,  on  those  grounds,  reduce  the 
expense  to  the  rate  here  stated. 

As  to  the  policy  of  incurring  this  expense,  it  is  not  the  pi^ovince 
of  the  commissionei-s  to  declare;  but  they  cannot,  however,  withhold 
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as8Ui*ances  of  a  firm  belief  that  the  purse  of  the  nation  cannot  he 
more  seasonably  opened,  or  more  happily  applied,  than  in  promoting 
the  speedy  and  effectual  establishment  of  a  great  and  easy  road  on  the 
way  contemplated. 

In  the  discharge  of  all  these  duties,  the  commissioners  have  been 
actuated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  render  the  institution  as  useful  and 
commodious  as  possible;  and,  impressed  with  a  sti-ong  sense  of  the 
necessit}'  which  urges  the  speedy  establishment  of  the  road,  the}'  have 
to  regret  the  circumstance  which  delays  the  completion  of  the  part 
assigned  them.  They,  however,  in  some  measure,  content  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  it  will  not  retard  the  progress  of  the  work, 
as  the  opening  of  the  road  cannot  commence  before  spring,  and  may 
then  begin  with  marking  the  way. 

The  extra  expense  incident  to  the  service  from  the  necessity  (and 
propriety,  as  it  relates  to  public  economy,)  of  employing  men  not  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  recognized,  and  provision  made 
for  the  payment  of  that  and  similar  expenses,  when  in  future  it  may 
Ih?  indisiKjnsably  incurred. 

The  commissioners  having  engaged  in  a  service  iji  which  their 
zeal  did  not  permit  them  to  calculate  the  difference  between  their  pay 
and  the  expense  to  which  the  service  subjected  them,  cannot  suppose 
it  the  wish  or  intention  of  the  Government  to  accept  of  their  services 
for  a  mere  indemnification  of  their  expense  of  subsistence,  which  will 
be  very  much  the  case  under  the  present  allowance;  they,  therefore. 
allow  themselves  to  hope  and  expect  that  measures  will  be  taken  to 
provide  such  further  compensation  as  may,  under  all  circumstances. 
be  thought  neither  profuse  nor  parsimonious. 

The  painful  anxiety  manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
explored,  and  their  general  desire  to  know  the  route  determined  on. 
suggested  the  measure  of  promulgation,  which,  after  some  deliberation. 
was  agreed  on  by  way  of  circular  letter,  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
those  persons  to  whom  precaution  was  useful,  and  afterward  sent  to 
one  of  the  presses  in  that  quart^^r  for  publication,  in  the  form  of  the 
document  No.  3,  which  accompanies  this  report. 

All  which  is,  with  duo  deference,  submitted. 

ELI  WILLIAMS, 
THOMAS  MOORK, 

December  30,  1806.  JOSEPH  KERR. 


CHAPTER   V. 


Pfinhv/I  rail  lit  (iraiitH  Pcnnistfion  to  Makr  th*  RiMul  Thiviujh  Ilcr  Tcrritori/ —  Union- 
town  Ri'stored,  Gist  Left  Out,  anff  Wat^hunjton,  Prnni*iflranlay  Made  a  Point  — 
Simon  Sn!/(ierfSj)eaker  of  the  Hoio^e—Pirnxlii  Carr  Lanr.a  Faijcttr  Count}/ Man, 
Speahr  of  the  S*'nat<%an(I  Thoimin  MrKcan^  Governor  —  A  Second  Sjftrixd  Me**- 
m(je  Fivm  Premidetit  Jeffer^on^  and  a  Seeond  Hej^tort  of  the  Conunla^itiouerx  — 
ITeiijhtH  of  Monntainj<  and  Ildh — On  to  BnnmnriUe  and  WheclliKj  —  An  Iin- 
iwrlon*  C<dl  Made  on  ('(nninl^ioner  Kerr. 

An  Act  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  open  a  road  through 
that  part  of  this  State  lying  hetween  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Mar\'- 
hmd,  and  the  Ohio  river. 

Whereas,  by  an  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  i)a88ed 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
six,  entitled  ''An  act  to  regulate  the  laying  out  and  making  a  road 
from  Cumi)erland.  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  State  of  Ohio." 
the  President  ot  the  United  States  is  emj)owered  to  lay  out  a  road 
frcmi  the  Potomac  river  to  the  river  Ohio,  and  to  take  measures  for 
making  the  same,  so  soon  as  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  through  which  the  said  road  shall  ]>ass,  could  be  o])tained : 
And  whereas,  application  hath  been  made  to  this  legislature,  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  its  consent  to  the  measures  afore- 
said :  Therefore, 

Section  1.  Be  if  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  House  of  JRepresenta' 
Uvea  of  the  Commoincealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  (JenevaJ  Assembly  met. 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  so  much 
of  the  sai<l  road  as  will  be  within  this  State,  to  be  opened  so  far  as  it 
may  be  necessary  the  same  should  ])ass  through  this  State,  and  to 
cause  the  said  road  to  be  made,  regulated  and  completed,  within  the 
limits,  and  accor<ling  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  before  recited 
Act  ot  Congress  in  relation  thereto;  Provided,  nevefihelesSj  That  the 
route  laid  <lown  and  reported  i)y  the  c<nnmissioners  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  be  so  altered  as  to  pass  through  Uniontown,  in 
the  county  of  Fayette,  and  Washington,  in  the  county  of  Washington, 
if  such  alteration  can,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  be  made,  con- 
sistently with  tlie  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  Man'h  29th, 
1806,  but  if  not,  then  over  any  ground  within  the  limit  of  thie  State, 
which  he  may  deem  most  advantageous. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
sucli  person  or  persons  as  arc  or  shall  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 

(86) 
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]w>so  of  laying  out  and  c*onq)leting  the  said  road,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  have  lull  power  and  authority  to  enter 
ii]>on  the  lands  through  which  the  same  may  ])ass,  and  upon  any  land 
near  or  adjacent  thereto,  and  therefrom  to  take,  dig.  cut  and  carry 
away  such  materials  of  earth,  stone,  gravel,  timber  and  sand  as  nuiy 
Ik*  necessary  for  the  pur])ose  of  com])leting,  and  for  ever  keeping  in 
repair,  said  road  ;  Provided,  That  such  materials  shall  be  valued  and 
appraised,  in  the  siime  manner  as  materials  taken  for  similar  jmrposes, 
under  the  authority'  of  this  Commonwealth  are  by  the  laws  thereof, 
diivcted  to  be  valued  and  appraised,  and  a  certiticate  of  the  amount 
thereof  shall,  b}*  the  person  or  pei'sons  ai)i)ointed,  or  hereafter  to  be 
ap|)ointed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  l>e  delivered  to  each  party  entitled  thereto,  for  any  materials 
to  be  taken  bv  virtue  of  this  act,  to  entitle  him.  her  or  them  to  re- 
ceive  payment  therefor  from  the  United  States. 

SIMON  SNYDER. 

Speaker  of  the  Hnufn'  (tf  J{ejtrci<efdatirf's. 

1\  C.  LANE, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved,  the  Jiinth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eiijht  hundred  and 

•^'^•^''*-  THOMAS  M'KEAN. 

TENTH  CONGRESS  — FUt^T  SESSION. 
Communicated  to  Congress  February  1?>,  IHOS. 

To  the  Senate  and  ffouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statrs  : 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania.  Marylan<l  and  Virginia  having,  by 
their  several  acts  consented  that  the  road  from  Cumberland  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  29.  180t], 
should  pa.ss  thrimgh  those  States,  and  the  re])ort  of  the  commissioners 
communicated  to  Congress  with  my  message  of  January  31,  1807, 
having  been  duly  considered,  I  have  a])proved  of  the  route  therein 
proposed  for  the  said  road  as  far  as  Brownsville,  with  a  single  devia- 
tion since  located,  which  carries  it  through  Uniontown. 

From  thence  the  course  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  ]M)int  within  the 
lejral  limits  at  which  it  shall  strike  that  river,  is  still  to  be  decided. 

In  forming  this  decision,  1  shall  pay  material  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests and  wishes  of  the  populous  parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  a 
future  and  convenient  connection  with  the  road  which  is  to  lead  from 
the  Indian  boundary  near  Cincinnati,  by  Yincennes,  to  the  Mississippi, 
at  St.  Louis,  under  authority  of  the  act  of  Aj)ril  21.  180G.  In  this 
way  we  may  accomplish  a  continuous  and  advantageous  line  of  com- 
munication from  the  seat  of  the  (ieneral  (rovernment  to  St.  Louis. 
passing  through  several  very  interesting  ])oints.  to  the  Western  country. 

1  have  thought  it  advisable,  also,  to  secure  from  obliteration  the 
trace  of  the  road  so  far  as  it  has  been  ap])roved,  which  has  been  exe- 
cuted at  such  considerable  expense,  by  opening  one-half  of  its  hreadtli 
through  its  whole  length. 
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The  report  of  the  conimisHioiiers  herewith  tmnsmitted  will  give 
particular  information  of  their  proceedings  under  the  act  of  March 
29, 180().  since  the  date  of  my  message  of  January  31,  1807,  and  will 
enahle  Congress  to  ado])t  such  further  measures,  relative  thereto,  as 
they  may  deem  ])roper  under  existing  circumstances. 

Til.  JEFP^EUSON. 
February  19,  1808. 


The  undei'signed.  conimissi(>nei*s  appointed  under  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  entiled-^  An  act  to  regulate  the  laying  out  and  making 
a  road  from  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Marvlaiid,  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,'  in  addition  to  the  communications  heretofore  made,  beg  leave 
further  to  report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  that,  by  the 
delay  of  the  answer  of  the  JjCgislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  appli- 
cation for  permission  to  ])ass  the  road  through  that  State, the  comniis- 
sionei>4  could  not  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  road  in  the  spring 
l)efore  vegetation  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  I'ender  the  work  of  exj)lor- 
ing  and  surveying  diiiicult  and  tedious,  from  which  circumstance  it 
was  postponed  till  the  last  autumn,  when  the  business  was  again 
resumed.  That,  in  (obedience  to  the  sjiecial  instructions  given  them, 
the  route  heretofore  reported  has  been  so  changed  as  to  ])ass  through 
Uniontown,  and  that  they  have  comj)leted  the  location,  gradation 
and  marking  of  the  route  from  Cumberland  to  Brownsville,  Bridgc- 
])oi't,  and  the  Monongahela  I'iver,  agreeably  to  a  plat  of  the  coui'ses, 
distances  and  grades  in  which  is  described  the  nuirks  and  monuments 
by  which  the  route  is  designated,  and  which  is  herewith  exhibited; 
that  by  this  plat  and  measurement  it  will  ai)pear  (when  compared  with 
the  road  now  traveled)  there  is  a  saving  of  four  miles  of  distance 
between  Cumberland  and  Brownsville  on  the  new  route. 

In  the  gradation  of  the  surface  of  the  route  (which  became 
necessary)  is  ascertained  the  com))arative  elevation  and  depression  of 
different  ])oints  on  the  route,  and  taking  a  point  ten  feet  above  the 
surface  of  low  water  in  the  Potomac  river  at  Cumberland,  as  the 
horizon,  the  most  prominent  points  are  found  to  be  elevated  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : 

Feet.    lOtbK. 

.Summit  of  Wills  mountain 581  .    3 

Western  foot  of  same :?04  .    4 

Summit  of  Savage  moinitaiii 2022  .  24 

Savage  river 1 741  .    6 

Summit  Little  Savage  mountain 1900  .    4 

Branch  Pine  Run,  first  Western  water 1699  .    9 

Summit  of  Red  Hill  (after  called  Shades  of  Death) 1914  .    3 

Summit  Little  Meadow  mountain 2026  .  16 

Little  Youghiogheny  river 1322  .    6 

P:a8t  Fork  of  Shade  Run 1558  .  92 

Summit  of  Negro  mountain,  higiiest  point 2328  .  12 

Middle  branch  of  White's  creek,  at  the  west  foot  of  Negro 

mountain  1360  .    5 

W-hite's  creek 1195  .    5 

Big  Youghiogheny  river .     645  .    5 
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Feet.    lOlhs. 
Summit  of  a  ridge  between  Youghioglieny  river  and  Beaver 

waters 1514  .    5 

Beaver  Run 1123  .    8 

.Summit  of  Laurel  Hill 1550  .  10 

Court  House  in  I^niontown 274  .  ()5 

A  point  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  low  water  in  the  Monon- 

gabela  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Dunlap's  creek lii)  .  2(> 

The  law  ivquirin<jj  the  commissioners  to  report  those  jmrts  of  the 
route  as  are  laid  on  the  ol<l  road,  as  well  as  those  on  new  grounds, 
and  to  state  those  parts  which  require  the  most  immediate  attention 
and  amelioration,  the  ])robable  ex])ense  of  making  the  same  ])assal>le 
in  the  most  difficult  parts,  and  through  the  whole  distance,  the}'  have 
to  state  that,  from  the  crooked  and  hillv  course  of  the  road  now 
Iniveied,  the  new  route  could  not  bo  made  to  occupy  any  part  of  it 
(except  an  intei*section  on  Wills  mountain,  another  at  Jesse  Tomlin- 
son's,  and  a  third  near  Big  Youghiogheny,  embracing  not  a  mile  of  dis- 
tance in  the  whole)  without  unnecessary  sacrifices  of  distances  and 
expense. 

That,  therefore,  an  estinuite  must  be  made  on  the  route  as  passing 
wholly  through  new  grounds.  In  doing  this  the  commissioners  feel 
great  difficult}',  as  they  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  j)recision,  estimate 
the  expense  of  nuiking  it  merely  ])assable;  nor  can  they  allow  them- 
selves to  suppose  that  a  less  breadth  than  that  mentioned  in  the  law 
was  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation.  The  rugged  deformity  of  the 
grounds  rendered  it  impos.sible  to  lay  a  route  within  the  grade  limited 
by  law  otherwise  than  by  ascending  and  descending  the  hills  obliquely, 
by  which  circumstance  a  great  proportion  of  the  route  occu])ies  the 
sides  of  tlie  hills,  which  cannot  be  safely  passed  on  a  road  of  common 
breadth,  and  where  it  will,  in  the  o])inion  of  the  commissioners,  l)e 
necessary,  by  digging,  to  give  the  ]n'oper  form  to  thirty  feet,  at  least 
in  the  breadth  of  the  road,  to  afford  suitable  security  in  passing  on  a 
way  to  l>e  frequently  crowded  with  wagons  moving  in  op])osite  direc- 
tions, with  transports  of  emigrant  families,  and  droves  of  cattle,  hogs, 
etc.,  on  the  way  to  nuirket.  Considering,  therefcn^e.  that  a  road  on 
those  grounds  must  have  sufficient  breadth  to  afford  ways  and  water 
coui*ses,  and  satisfied  that  nothing  short  of  well  constructed  and  com- 
]>letely  finished  conduits  can  insure  it  against  injuries,  which  must 
otherwise  render  it  imj)assable  at  every  clunige  of  the  seasons,  by 
heavy  falls  of  rain  or  melting  of  the  beds  of  snow,  with  which  the 
country  is  frequently  covered ;  the  commissioners  l)eg  leave  to  say. 
that,  in  a  former  repoit,  they  estimate<l  the  expense  of  a  road  on  these 
grounds,  when  projierly  sha])ed,  nmde  an<l  finished  in  the  style  of  a 
stone-covered  turnj)ike,  at  $(5,000  per  mile,  exclusive  of  bridges  over 
the  principal  streams  on  the  way;  and  that  with  all  the  information 
they  have  since  been  able  to  collect,  they  have  no  reason  to  make  any 
alteration  in  that  estimate. 

The  contracts  authorized  by,  and  which  have  been  taken  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  commissioner,  Thomas  Moore  (duplicates 
of  which  accompany  this  report),  will  show  what  has  been  undertaken 
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relative  to  clearing  the  timber  and  brush  from  jmrt  of  the  breadth  of 
the  road.  The  j)erformance  of  these  eontraetH  was  in  such  forward- 
ness on  the  1st  instant  as  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  being  completely 
fulfilled  bv  the  fii*st  of  March. 

The  commissioners  further  state,  that,  to  aid  them  in  the  exten- 
sion ot  ^heir  route,  they  ran  and  marked  a  straight  line  from  the 
crossing  phice  on  the  Monongahela.  to  Wheeling,  and  had  progressed 
twenty  miles,  with  their  usual  and  necessary  lines  of  experiment,  in 
ascertaining  the  shortest  and  best  connection  ot  practical  grounds, 
when  the  ap|)roach  of  winter  and  the  shortness  of  the  days  afforded 
no  expectation  that  they  could  complete  the  location  without  a  need- 
less expense  in  the  most  inclement  season  ot  the  year.  And,  presum- 
ing that  the  postj)oncment  of  the  remaining  part  till  the  ensuing 
spring  would  produce  no  delay  in  the  business  of  making  the  road, 
they  were  induced  to  retire  from  it  for  the  prcsc*nt. 

The  great  length  of  time  already  employed  in  this  business,  makes 
it  proper  for  the  commissioners  to  observe  that,  in  order  to  connect 
the  best  grounds  with  that  circumspection  which  the  impoiiance  of 
the  duties  confide<l  to  them  demanded,  it  became  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  run  lines  of  exj)eriment  and  reference  in  various  directions, 
which  exceed  an  averaice  of  four  times  the  distance  located  for  the 
route,  and  that.  throui!:li  a  countrv  so  irreii:ularlv  broken,  and  crowded 
with  verv  thick  underwood  in  nianv  places,  the  work  has  been  found 
so  incalculably  tedious  that,  without  an  adequate  ideaof  the  difftculty, 
it  is  not  easv  to  reconcile  the  delav. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  an  imj)erious  call  from  the  private 
concerns  of  Commissioner  Josejih  Kerr,  compelled  him  to  return  home 
on  the  20th  of  Xovi'ml)er.  which  will  account  for  the  want  of  his  siic- 
nature  to  this  report. 

All  of  whicli  is,  with  due  deference,  submitted,  this  15th  day  of 
January.  1808.  Kjj  WILLIAMS. 

THOMAS  MOOHE. 

NoTK. —  It  will  be  ol>served  that  Keyser's  l^idge,  which  is  uncpies- 
tionablv  the  hiichi'st  i)oint  on  the  road,  is  not  mentioned  bv  tlie  com- 
missioners.  This  is,  no  doubt,  because,  at  the  date  of  their  rei)ort, 
the  localitv  did  not  bear  the  name  Kevscr's  Kid^e,  and  was  known  as 
a  peak  of  Negi'o  mountain.  Soon  after  the  location  of  the  road,  one 
Keyser  actjuired  the  property  at  the  lidge.  and  it  took  its  name  from 
him.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  measurement  ot  heights  by 
the  commissionei^s  was  nuide  from  **a  point  ten  feet  above  the  surface 
of  low  water  in  the  Potomac  at  Cumberland."  A  table  of  heights 
given  in  a  subsecpient  chaptei',  the  authority  for  which  is  not  aseer- 
taimible.  <litlers  from  that  in  the  commissioners'  report,  but  their 
report  must  be  accepted  as  accurate  from  their  point  of  measurement. 
The  other  table  referred  to,  gives  the  heights  above  the  Atlantic  and 
above  Cumberland,  and  embraces  more  hills  than  the  commissioners' 
rei)oi-t . 


CH  APT  Eli   VI. 


Albert  Gallatu),y  Secretary  of  the  TreoHUnj^  called  ujxm  for  InfttrmatUm  rexpeetiiiy  the 
Fnfid  Applicable  to  tlie  Roads  menilone.d  in  the  Ohio  Athnimon  Art  —  Ilk 
Re)tpo)i»eii, 

TENTH  CON'GRESS  —  FIliST  SESSION. 
Coininiinii*at4:Ml  U)  the  House  of  Representatives  Mareh  s,  1S()K. 

Treasury  Department.  Mareli  3,  1808. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant.  I  liave  the  lionor 
to  state : 

1st.  That  the  5  per  cent,  reserved  by  the  aet  of  30th  April,  1802, 
on  the  net  moneys  received  for  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Oliio.  sold 
since  1st  July,  1802,  has  amounted  to  tlie  following  sums,  viz: 

From  Ist  July,  1802,  to  30th  June,  1803 $    (1,220  00 

From  Ist  Julv,  1803,  to  30th  June,  1804 H,810  17 

From  Ist  July,  1804,  to  30th  June,  1805 i:;,i)94  30 

From  1st  Julv,  1805,  to  30th  June,  1800 31,442  20 

From  Ist  Julv,  1806,  to  30t"h  June,  1807 28,827  92 

From  Ist  July,  1807,  to  3l8t  December,  1807  (estimated) 15,000  (X) 

$104,2<)4  59 
And  that  the  said  5  per  cent,  will  henceforth  pro]>a])ly  anuumt  to 
$30,000  a  year. 

2d.  That,  of  the  $30,000  appropriated  by  act  of  29th  3rarcii, 
1806,  there  has  been  expended,  in  laying  out  the  Cumberland  road 

from  Cumberland  to  Brownsville,  about 810,000 

That  there  may  be  wanted  to  complete  the  location,  about  . .      5,000 

$15,000 
3d.     That  contracts  have  been  made  for  opening  one-half  of  the 
breadth  of  said  road,  which,  as  verbally  informed  by  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, will  require  about  $3,000,  leaving,  pro])ably,  about  $12,000 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  road. 

4th.  That  the  portion  of  the  road  actually  located  and  confirmed, 
no  part  of  which  exceeds  an  angle  of  five  degrees,  extends  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Potomac,  at  Cumberland,  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Monongahela,  at  Brownsville  (Red  Stone  Old  Fort),  and 
it  is  stated,  though  no  official  report  has  been  made  to  me,  at  about 
seventy  miles. 

5th.  That  that  road  can  be  considered  as  a  national  object  only 
if  eomplete<l  as  a  turnpike,  whereby  all  the  flour  and  (>t\\<>Y  ww\\\V!Vi 

(^0 
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of  the  western  adjacent  countnes  may  be  br<. light  to  a  market  on  the 
Atlantic  shores;  and  the  transportation  of  all  the  salt  and  other  com- 
modities and  merchandise  whatever,  imported  from  the  Atlantic  ports 
to  the  western  country  <]ccnerally,  may  he  reduced  probably  (me  dollar 
per  cwt. 

And.  Lastly,  that  the  expense  ot  completini(  that  part  of  the  roa<l 
in  such  manner,  is  estimated  at  8400,000. 

I   have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servai»t. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN.. 

lion.  John  Montgomery,  of  Maryhnnl.  Chairman,  etc..  in  (V)ngrcss. 

Committee  Room,  Dec.  22,  1808. 

Sir:  The  committee  ap|)ointcd  on  the  messiige  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  commissioners  concerning  a  road  from 
Cumberland  to  Ohio,  have  directe<l  me  to  request  that  y<m  Avould 
cause  to  be  laid  before  them  such  information  as  may  be  in  ])os.«^ession 
of  the  Treasury  J)eparlment  respecting  the  tun<l  ap])licable  by  law  to 
''the  laying  out  and  making  public  roads  leading  from  the  navigable 
waters' emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Ohio,"  etc.  (1)  The  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  830,000  a])propriated  by  the  act  of  the  29th  ot 
March,  1806  ;  (2)  The  amount  of  moneys,  exclusive  of  the  above,  now 
in  the  treasury,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver  of  ])ublic  moneys, 
applicable  to  that  object;  and  (H)  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amount 
of  moneys  that  will  accrue  to  the  fund  within  the  two  succeeding 
years. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  very  respeclfully,  sir,  ycmr  obedient 
^^»-vant,  ^      .JEREMLMI   MORROW. 

To  the  Hon.  Secrctarv  of  the  Treasurv. 


TENTH  CONGRESS  — SECOND  SF:SST0N. 

Cumberland  Boad, 

Conimunicate<l  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  16,  1809. 

Treasury  Department,  Dec.  29,  1808. 
Sir :  \n  answer  to  vour  letter  of  the  22d  instant.  I  liave  the  honor 

« 

to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  committee: 

1st.  That  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  a])propriation,  made 
by  the  act  of  March  29,  1806,  for  opening  a  road  from  Cumberland, 
on  the  Potomac,  to  the  river  Ohio,  amounts  to  816,075.15;  part  of 
which  sum  will  ])robably  be  wanted  in  order  to  com])lete  the  location 
and  opening  of  the  road.  It  is  ])robable  that  about  $13,000  will  re- 
main applicable  to  making  the  road. 

.  2dly.  That  the  total  amount  received,  either  at  the  treasnr}%  or 
by  the  receivers  of  public  moneys  on  account  of  roads,  and  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  subsequent  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1802,  was,  on 
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the  30th  day  of  September  last $104,692 

leaving,  if  that  mode  of  calculating  be  correct,  and  after  de- 
ducting the  sum  appropriated  by  the  above  mentioned  act . .     30,000 

a  sura  applicable  to  the  road  of $  74,692 

in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  unexpended  balance  of. .      10,075 

and  making  together  a  sum  of S  90,7r>7 

But  if  the  amount  applicable  to  roads  be  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent,  only,  on  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
lands,  this  will,  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  have  produced 

onlv S  41,876 

trom  which,  deducting  the  appropriation  of 30,000 

leaves  an  unappropriated  balance  of $  11,876 

w^hich,  added  to  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation     16,075 

makes  an  aggregate  of  only S  27,951 

3dly.  That  the  probable  receipts  on  account  of  that  fund  may,  for 
the  two  ensuing  years,  be  estimated  at  $22,500  a  year,  if  calculated  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  and  at  $9,000  a  year,  if  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  2  per  cent,  on  the  sales  of  lands. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT   GALLATIX. 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Morrow,  Chairman  of  the  Land  Committee. 

P.  S.  —  Amount  of  the  2  per  cent,  of  the  net  ])roceeds  of  the  lands 
within  the  State  of  Ohio: 

From  Ist  July,  1802,  to  30th  June,  1803,  2  per  cent S  2,400  00 

From  Ist  July,  1803,  to  30th  June,  1804,  2  per  cent 3,524  0<) 

From  Ist  July,  1804,  to  30th  June,  1805,  2  per  cent 5,597  72 

From  l8t  July,  1805,  to  30th  June,  1806,  2  per  cent 11,243  55 

From  let  July,  1806,  to  30th  June,  1807,  2  per  cent 9,120  75 

From  l8t  July,  1807,  to  30th  June,  1808,  2  per  cent 9,<K)2  80 

Estimated  July,  1808,  to  3l8t  October,  1808, 2  per  cent 2,815  60 

Total $44,692  48 

The  sum  of  $30,000  appropriated  per  act  of  29th  of  March  to  be 
jmid  therefrom ;  of  which  $13,924.85  seems  to  have  been  paid. 

A.  G. 


CHAPTER  VII 


The  Life  of  the  Road  Threatened  hj/  the  Spectre  of  a  Comtitutvmal  Card  —  Presi- 
dent Monroe  Vetoes  a  Bdl  for  itui  Presvrcation  and  Repair — (ieneral  Jachvm 
has  }fiAffirin{/s —  Hon,  Andrew  Stewart  corner  to  the  Rescue. 

SPKCIAL  MESSACiE. 

To  the  Jfou.'^c  of  fi(qfr('-^rnf(ifives:  May  4,   1822. 

Having  duly  coiisiclered  the  hill,  entitled  ^'An  act  for  tlie  preser- 
vation and  repair  of  the  Cumherland  Road,"  it  is  with  deep  re<^ivt 
(approving,  as  I  DO,  THE  POLICY),  that  I  am  compelled  to  object 
to  its  ])assage,  and  to  return  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
in  which  it  originated,  under  a  conviction  tluit  CVmgress  do  not  pos- 
sess the  ])ower,  under  the  Constitution,  to  ])ass  such  a  law.  A  j)Ower 
to  establish  turnpikes,  witli  gates  and  tolls,  and  to  enforce  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tolls  by  penalties,  im[)lies  a  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a 
com])lete  system  of  internal  improvements.  A  right  to  impose  duties 
to  l)e  ])aid  by  all  persons  passing  a  certain  road,  and  on  hoi*ses  and 
carriages,  as  is  done  by  this  bill,  involves  the  right  to  take  the  land 
from  the  proprietor  on  a  valuation,  and  to  ])ass  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  road  from  injuries;  and  if  it  exist,  as  to  one  road,  it  exists  as  to 
any  othei*,  and  to  as  many  roads  as  Congress  may  think  proper  to 
establish.  A  right  to  legislate  for  one  of  these  ])urposes.  is  a  right  to 
legislate  for  the  others.  It  is  a  complete  right  of  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty  for  all  the  pui'j)Oses  of  internal  im])rovement,  and  not 
nu'rely  the  right  of  api>lying  money  under  the  power  vested  in  Con- 
gress to  make  appro])riations  (under  which  power,  with  the  consent 
of  the  States  through  which  the  road  passes,  the  work  was  originally 
commenced,  and  has  been  so  iar  executed).  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Congress  do  not  possess  this  power — that  the  States  individually' 
cannot  grant  it;  for,  although  they  may  as.sent  to  the  appropriation 
of  money  within  their  limits  tor  such  pur])oses.  they  can  grant  no 
]K)wer  of  jurisdiction  of  .sovereignty,  by  special  compacts  with  the 
United  States.  This  power  can  be  granted  only  by  an  amendment 
to  the  (Constitution,  and  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  it.  If  the  power 
exist,  it  must  be  either  l>ecau.se  it  has  been  specifically  gninted  to  the 
United  States,  or  that  it  is  inci<lental  to  some  power,  which  has  been 
s])ecitically  granted.  If  we  examine  the  specific  grants  of  power,  we 
do  not  find  it  among  them,  nor  is  it  inci<lental  to  any  power  which 
has  been  specifically  granted.  It  has  never  l>een  contended  that  the 
power  was  specifically  granted.     It  is  claimed  onlv  as  being  incidental 

(44) 
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to  Home  one  or  more  of  the  powers  which  are  specifically  granted. 
The  following  are  the  powers  from  which  it  is  said  to  be  derived  : 
(1)  From  the  right  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads ;  (2)  From 
the  right  to  declare  war;  (3)  To  regulate  commerce;  (4)  To  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare;  (5) 
From  the  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  all  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof; 
(6)  And  lastly,  from  the  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  of 
the  United  Statos.  According  to  my  judgment,  it  cannot  be  derived 
from  either  of  these  powei-s,  nor  from  all  of  them  united,  and  in  con- 
sequence it  does  not  exist.  Having  stated  my  objections  to  the  bill.  I 
should  now  cheerfully  communicate  at  large  the  reasons  on  which 
they  are  founded,  if  I  had  time  to  reduce  them  to  such  form  as  t^)  in- 
clude them  in  this  paper.  The  advanced  stage  of  the  session  renders 
that  impossible.  Having,  at  the  commencement  of  my  service  in  this 
high  trust,  considered  it  a  duty  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  United 
States  do  not  possess  the  power  in  question,  and  to  suggest  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress  the  propriety  of  recommending  to  the 
States  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  vest  the  power  in  the 
United  States,  my  attention  has  been  often  drawn  to  the  subject  since, 
in  consequence  Avhereof,  I  have  occasionally  committed  my  sentiments 
to  paper  respecting  it.  The  form  Avhich  this  exposition  has  assumed 
is  not  such  as  I  should  have  given  it  had  it  been  intended  for  Con- 
gress, nor  is  it  concluded.  Nevei*theless,  as  it  contains  my  view^s  on 
this  subject,  being  one  which  I  deem  of  very  high  importance,  and 
which,  in  many  of  its  bearings,  has  now  become  ])eculiarly  urgent,  1 
will  communicate  it  to  Congress,  if  in  my  power,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  or  certainly  on  Monday  next.  JAMES  MONROE. 

General  Jackson,  in  his  famous  veto  of  the  Maysville  Road  bill 
(May  27,  1830),  refers  to  the  Cumberland  Road,  and  to  the  above 
message  of  President  Monroe,  in  the  following  terms: 

''In  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  we  have  two  examples 
of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  appro|)nalion,  which,  in  the  considera- 
tion that  led  to  their  adoption,  and  in  their  effects  upon  the  public 
mind,  have  had  a  greater  agency  in  marking  the  character  of  the 
power  than  any  subsecjuent  events.  I  allude  to  the  payment  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollai*s  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  to  the  oruiinal 

APl^ROPKIATlON    FOR    THE    CONSTRICTION    OF    THE    CUMBERLAND    ROAD; 

the  latter  act  deriving  much  weight  from  the  acquiescence  and  ap])ro- 

bation  of  three  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  original  members  of  the 

eonfedemcy,  expressed  through  their  respective  legislatures.  Although 

the  circumstances  of  the  latter  case  nuiy  be  such  as  io  de])rive  so 

much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  actual  construction  of  the  road  of  the  foree 

ot  an  obligatory  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  it  must  nevertheless 

be  admitted  that  so  far  as  the  mere  appropriation  of  money  is  con- 
aa 
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ceriied,  they  present  the  priiu*ij)le  in  its  most  imposing  aspect.  No 
less  than  twenty-three  different  laws  have  been  passed  through  all  the 
forms  of  the  Constituticm,  appropriating  upwards  of  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollai^s  out  of  the  national  treasury  in  support  of  that  im- 
provement, with  the  ai)j)robation  of  every  president  of  the  United 
States,  including  my  ]»redeces8or.  since  its  commencement.  The 
views  of  Mr.  Monroe  upon  this  subject  were  not  left  to  inference. 
During  his  administration,  a  bill  was  passed  through  both  houses  of 
Congress,  conferring  the  jurisdiction  and  prescribing  the  mode  by 
which  the  federal  government  should  exercise  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Cumberland  Eoad.  He  returned  it  with  objections  to  its  passage, 
and  in  assigning  them,  took  occasion  to  say  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  government  he  had  inclined  to  the  construction  that  it  had  no 
right  to  expend  money  except  in  the  performance  of  acts  authorized 
by  the  other  specific  grants  of  power,  according  to  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  them;  but  that  on  further  reflection  and  observation  his 
mind  had  undergone  a  change;  that  his  opinion  then  was:  *  that 
Congress  had  an  unlimited  power  to  i*aiso  money,  ai»d  that  in  its  ap- 
pro])riation  they  have  a  discretionary  power,  restricted  only  by  the 
<iuty  to  ajiproj^riate  it  to  purposes  of  common  defence  and  of  general, 
not  local,  Xational,  not  State  benefit;'  and  this  was  avowed  to  be  the 
governing  princi])le  through  the  residue  of  his  administration.'' 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1829,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  a  vigorous  speech  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  repelled 
the  proposition  that  the  genenil  government  was  lacking  in  power 
and  authority  to  make  and  ])reserve  the  road,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken  : 

*'  Mr.  Stewart  expressed  his  regret  that  gentlemen  had  deemed 
this  a  fit  occasion  to  draw  into  discussion  all  the  topics  connected 
with  the  general  power  over  the  subject  of  internal  improvements. 
If  repeated  decisions,  and  the  uniform  practice  of  the  government 
could  settle  any  (luestion,  this,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  I'egarded  as 
settled.  The  foundation  of  this  road  (the  Xational  or  Cumberland) 
was  laid  by  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Giles,  the  present  Governor  of 
Virginia,  in  1802,  and  was  sanctioned  the  next  session  by  a  similar 
report,  nuule  by  another  distinguished  Virginian  (Mr.  Randolph),  now 
a  member  ol  this  House  —  it  was  the  offspring  of  Virginia,  and  he 
hoj)e(l  she  would  not  now  abandon  it  as  illegitimate.  Commenced 
under  the  administmtion  of  Mr.  Jefl'ei'son,  it  had  been  sanctioned  and 
])rosecuted  by  every  president,  and  by  almost  every  Congress,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.     *     *     *     * 

''  Without  roads  and  canals,  of  what  avail  was  it  to  the  i>eople  of 
the  West  to  po.ssess  a  country,  abounding  with  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  wealth  and  prosj)erity — of  what  avail  was  it  to  have  a 
country  abounding  with  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  and  ore;  to  pos- 
sess a  fruitful  soil  and  abundant  harvests,  without  the  means  of  trans- 
]»orting  them  to  the  ])laces  where  they  were  required  for  consumption? 
Without  a  market,  the  2)eople  of  the  West  were  lefl  without  a  motive 
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tor  industry.  By  tlenyiug  to  this  portion  of  the  Tnion  the  advantages 
of  internal  improvoments,  you  not  only  deprive  them  of  all  the  ben- 
otitfi  of  governmental  expenditures,  but  you  also  deprive  them  of  the 
advantages  which  nature's  God  intended  for  them.  Possessing  the 
IKiwer,  how,  he  asked,  could  any  representative  of*  the  interior  or 
wtwtern  liortions  of  this  Fnion  vole  against  a  policy  so  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  peoj>Ie  who  sent  him  here  to  guard  their  rights, 
and  advance  their  interests?     H:     *     *     ♦ 

"The  right  of  this  government  lo  construct  such  roads  an<l 
canals  as  were  necessarv  to  carrv  into  et!ect  its  nuiil.  uiilitarv.  and 
commercial  poweit*,  was  as  clear  and  undoubted  as  the  right  to  buil<l 
a  post  office,  construct  a  fort,  or  erect  a  lighthouse.  In  every  ]»oint 
*>f  view  the  cases  were  ])recisely  sin»ilar,  an<l  were  sustained  and  jus- 
tified by  the  same  power.'"     *     *     *     ^. 

The  |K>wcr,  said  Mr.  8.,  -to  estal)lish  po.st  otlices  and  post  roa<ls.'' 
involves  the  jKiwer  and  duty  of  transporting  the  nuiil,  and  of  employ- 
ing all  the  means  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  simple  question, 
then,  was  this:  Are  roads  necessarv  to  carrv  the  nuiil?  If  thev 
were.  Congress  had  expressly  the  right  to  nuike  them,  and  there  was 
an  end  to  the  cpiestion.  Ttoads  were,  he  contended,  not  oidy  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  eft'ect  this  j)ower.  but  they  were  absolutely  and  in- 
dispensably necessary;  you  cannot  get  along  without  them,  and  yet 
we  are  gravely  told  that  (-ongress  have  no  right  to  make  a  nuiil  roa<i. 
or  reimir  it  when  made!  That  to  do  so  would  ruin  the  States  and 
pnKluce  consolidation  —  ruin  the  States  by  eonslructing  goixl  nunls 
fur  their  use  and  benefit ;  produce  consolidation  by  connecting  the 
distant  parts  of  the  Tnion  by  <-hea]»  and  rapi<l  modes  of  inter-com- 
munication. If  consolidation  meant  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  the 
Union,  he  wouM  admit  its  a]»])lication.  but  not  (Mherwisc.  Ihii  we 
aiv  told  that  the  Sfufr^  \\\\\  nuikc  roads  to  carr\'  the  nuiils.  This  was 
lH.»ggiiig  the  question.  It'  the  States  W4)uld  nuike  all  the  roads  re- 
r|uiiv<l  to  carry  into  etl'cct  our  powers,  very  well :  but  if  they  did  not. 
then  we  nuiv  undoubte<llv  maki*  them  ourselves.  I»ut  it  was  never 
<!esi;iiKMi  bv  the  lranu*rs  of  the  Coiistitutiini  tluit  llii^  i^overnnu'Ut 
shouhl  be  dependent  on  the  States  tor  the  nieaii^  of  executing  its 
powei's :  "its  means  wen*  aile(|uate  to  its  en«ls.'     This  priiu-iple  was 

distinctlv  and  ummimouslv  laid  down  bv  tlu'  Suiuvme  Court  in  the 
•  •  •  I 

case  alrea<lv  referred  to:  -No  traci'.'savs  the  Chief  .Justice.  ••  is  t<» 
b«'  foinnl  in  the  Constitution  of  an  intention  to  creati'  a  dependence  of 
the  government  of  the  Union  n\\  the  States  for  the  exiMiilion  of  the 
powers  assigne<l  to  it — its  means  are  ade(piate  to  its  ends.  To  im- 
pose on  it  the  necessity  ot*  resorting  to  means  it  cannot  control,  which 
a]iother  government  nniy  fui-nish  or  withhoM,  would  ren<ler  its  course 
pivcarious,  the  result  of  its  measures  uncertain,  and  create  a  depend- 
ence on  other  governments,  which  might  disappoint  the  most  ini- 
portant  designs,  and  is  incomptitible  with  the  language  ot  the  Consti- 
tution." And  this  was  in  ]>erfect  harmony  with  the  constant  and 
u inform  practice  of  the  govennnent.  '••     -''- 
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Mr.  S.  begged  geiitleuien  to  turn  their  attention  for  a  nioDient  to 
the  statute  book,  and  see  what  the  practice  of  the  government  had 
been  ;  what  had  been  already  done  by  Congress  in  virtue  of  this 
power  of  '•  establishing  post  offices  and  post  roads.'*  In  1825  an  act  had 
been  passed,  without  a  word  of  objection,  which  went  infinitely  further 
than  the  bill  under  consideration.  His  colleague  (Mr.  Buchanan) 
was  then  a  member  of  this  House,  and,  no  doubt,  voted  for  it.  His 
eloquence  was  then  mute  —  wc  heard  nothing  about  States  rights, 
spectres,  and  sedition  laws.  This  bill,  regulating  the  post  office  es- 
tablishment, not  only  created  some  thirty  or  forty  highly  penal  offences, 
extending  not  only  over  the  Cumberland  Road,  but  over  every  other 
road  in  the  United  States,  punishing  with  severest  sanctions,  even  to 
the  taking  awav  the  libertv  and  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  States, 
and  requiring  the  State  courts  to  take  cogi»izance  of  these  offences 
and  inflict  these  ]>unishments.  This  was  not  all :  this  act  not  only 
extended  over  all  the  mail  roads,  but  all  other  roads  running  parallel 
with  them,  on  which  all  pei-sons  are  prohibited,  under  a  ])eimlty  of 
fitly  dollars,  from  carrying  letters  in  stages  or  other  vehicles  perform- 
ing regular  trips;  and  authorizing,  too,  the  seizure  and  sale  of  any 
property  found  in  them  for  the  j)ayment  of  the  fines.  The  same 
regulations  applied  to  boats  and  vessels  ])assing  from  (me  town  to 
another.  Comjuire  that  bill  with  the  one  under  debate.  This  bill 
had  two  or  three  trifling  penalties  of  ten  <lollai*s,  and  was  confined  to 
one  road  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  extent,  made  by  the 
United  States,  while  the  other  act.  with  all  its  fines  and  forfeitures, 
pains  and  j>enalties.  extended  not  only  to  all  the  mail  roa<ls  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  to  all  panillel  roads;  yet  no  complaint  was 
then  heard  about  the  eonstitutionalitv  of  this  law.  or  the  dreadful 
conse^iueiiees  of  carrying  the  citizens  hundreds  of  niiies  to  be  tried. 
Under  it  no  difficult ii's  had  ever  been  ex]»erienee(l,  and  no  com])laint 
ha<l  ever  been  heard.  There  had  been  no  occasion  for  a])pointing 
Unite<l  States  .Justices  and  creatin«i:  federal  couils  to  carrv  this  law 
into  ertect,  about  which  there  was  so  much  declamation  on  this  occasion: 
this  was  truly  choking  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels.  To  tak<* 
away  h'/f  by  virtue  of  the  ])ost  office  power  for  robbing  the  nuiil,  is 
nothing;  but  to  imj»ose  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  wilfully  destroying  a 
road  which  has  cost  the  governnicnt  a  million  (jf  dollai's,  is  a  dreadful 
violation  of  State  rights!  An  unheard  of  usurpation,  worse  than  the 
sedition  law;  and  went  further  towards  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
than  any  other  act  of  the  government.  Such  were  the  dedamtions 
of  his  colleague;  he  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  give  some  reason  for 
thus  denouncing  this  bill,  after  v(>ting  for  the  ad  of  1825.  which  car- 
ried this  same  power  a  hundred  times  further  than  this  bill,  both  as 
regards  the  theatre  of  its  operations,  and  the  extei»t  of  its  punish- 
ments.     ^      *      :|:      * 

Having  thus  established,  and,  as  he  thought,  conclusiveh',  the 
right  to  construct  roads  and  camds  for  mail  and  military  ])iu"poses,  he 
eam<'  next  to  say  a  few  words  o])   the  subjeet  of  those  whicli  apj>er- 
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tained  to  the  expi*es8  power  of  ^'  regulating  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  AStates.''  This  power  carried  with  it,  as 
a  necessary  incident,  the  right  to  construct  commercial  roads  and 
canals.  From  this  grant  Congress  derived  exactly  the  same  power  to 
make  roads  and  canals  that  it  did  sea-walls,  light-houses,  Imoys,  bea- 
cons, etc.,  along  the  seaboard.  If  the  power  existed  over  the  one  it 
existed  over  the  other  in  every  point  of  view ;  the  cases  were  pre- 
cisely parallel ;  it  was  impossible  to  draw  a  distinction  between  them. 
This  power  was  essential  to  every  government — there  was  no  govern- 
ment under  the  sun  without  il.  All  writei^s  on  national  law  and 
political  economy  considered  the  right  to  construct  roads  and  canals 
as  belonging  to  the  commercial  power  of  all  governments.      *     *     * 

There  were  great  arteries  of  communication  between  distant 
divisions  of  this  extensive  empire,  ])assing  through  many  States  or 
bordering  ui>on  them,  which  the  States  never  could  and  never  would 
make.  These  works  were  emphatically  national,  and  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished by  national  means. 

He  instanced  the  road  now  under  consideration  —  it  passed 
through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  yet  neither  of  these 
States  would  have  given  a  dollar  to  make  it.  It  passed  mostly  through 
mountainous  and  uninhabited  regions.  lie  adverted  to  the  Potomac, 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivei's.  Important  as  these  were  to  all  the 
States,  3'et  they  were  the  interiuU  concerns  of  none — they  were  mere 
boundaries  to  which  the  States  would  give  nothing,  while  they  luul 
so  many  objects  exclusively  internal  requiring  all  their  means.  For 
these  reasons  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  project  of  dividing  the 
sui^plus  revenue  of  the  general  government  among  the  several  States: 
this  would  be  to  surrender  the  national  means  which  the  people  had 
confided  to  this  puii)ose  to  mere  local  and  sectional  objects,  while  those 
truly  national  would  remain  forever  unprovided  for.  He  did  no( 
claim  for  this  government  the  power  to  nuike  roads  and  canals  for  all 
puii>oses.  The  powers  of  this  govi^rnment  and  of  the  States  were 
<listinct  and  well  defined.  To  the  national  government  belonge<l. 
under  the  Constitution,  the  j)owerof  making  national  roads  and  canals 
for  national  ])urj)oses.  To  the  States  belonged  the  ])ower  of  provid- 
ing for  state  and  local  objects.  The  roads  and  canals  projected  and 
executed  by  the  States  and  ]>rivate  companies  were  often  highly  im- 
])Oi*tant  in  a  national  point  of  view;  and  to  such,  in  his  opinion,  this 
government  ought  always  to  afford  aid  in  a  ])roportion  corres]>onding 
with  the  interest  the  nation  had  in  their  accoin])lishnienl.  When  in- 
dividuals were  willing  to  go  before  and  vest  millions  of  (heir  ]»rivate 
funds  in  works  strictly  and  truly  national.  ct)nnecting  the  reuiote  sec- 
tions ni  the  Union  together  (of  which  we  had  two  distinct  examj)les, 
one  in  this  district  and  the  other  in  a  neighboring  city,  Baltimore), 
could  this  government,  charged  with  the  care  and  guardianship  of  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  look  on  with  cold  indifference?  Was 
it  not  our  duty  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  encourage,  to  cheer,  and  to 
sustain  them  in  their  noble  and  patriotic  etforts?     -•'     '«'     -»*     -»* 
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Mr.  Stewail  wiid  he  would  now  proceed  to  answer,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  some  leading  arguments  urged  by  gentlemen  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  under  consideration.  His  colleague  (Mr.  Buchanan)  had 
said  that  this  bill  proposed  a  greater  sti-etch  of  power  than  the  sedition 
law.  This  was  an  argument  ''ad  captand.um  vulgus."  He  would  not 
do  his  colleague  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  he  was  so  ignorant  of  the 
Coiistitution  of  his  country  as  seriously  to  address  such  an  argument 
to  the  understanding  of  this  House.  The  bill  under  consideration 
was  necessary  to  carry  into  eftect  the  express  power  of  transporting 
the  mail.  What  power  of  this  government  was  the  sedition  law 
intended  to  carry  into  effect  ?  None.  It  was  therefore  not  only 
clearly  unconstitutional  on  this  ground,  but  it  went  directly  to  abridge 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and,  of  coui*se,  was  a  plain  and  palpable 
violation  of  that  provision  in  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press."  Now,  if  his  colleague  could  show  any  provision  in  the 
Constitution  in  the  slightest  degree  impugning  the  right  of  Congress 
to  pass  this  bill,  then  he  might  have  some  excuse  for  offering  such  an 
argument,  otherwise  he  had  none.  The  gentleman  had,  in  a  very 
labored  effort,  endeavored  to  prove  that  this  government  had  no  kind 
of  jurisdiction  or  control  whatever  over  this  road.  Yet  his  own 
amendment  recognized  the  existence  of  the  very  power  which  he 
<lenies.  By  his  amendment  he  ])roposes  what?  That  this  govern- 
ment shall  cede  the  roads  to  the  States,  with  the  i)ower  to  erect  gates 
and  collect  as  much  toll  as  was  necessary  to  keep  it  in  repair.  But 
his  whole  argument  went  to  prove  that  Congress  did  not  2>ossess  the 
very  power  which  his  amendment  assumed  and  proposed  to  the 
States.  The  gentlennin's  amendment,  and  his  speech  therefore,  were  at 
open  war  with  each  other,  and  W(Kild  perha])s  both  perish  in  the  c<m- 
flict.     Certainly,  both  could  not  survive — one  or  the  other  must  fall. 

The  gentleman,  proceeding  in  his  argument,  had  assumed  ])rem- 
ises  which  nobody  would  admit,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  great  tn- 
umph,  he  drew  conclusions  which  even  his  own  premises  would  not 
support.  He  takes  for  granted  that  this  government,  with  all  its 
mail,  military,  and  commercial  ]K)wers.  has  no  more  right  to  make  a 
road  to  carry  these  powers  into  eftect,  through  n  State,  than  any  in- 
dividual possessing  none  of  thji'se  powers  would  have.  Thus,  having 
as8un»ed  what  was  utterly  ina<lmissible,  he  triuniphantly  inquiivs 
whether  an  individual,  having  obtained  leave  to  make  a  road  through 
another's  land,  could  put  uj)  gates  and  exact  toll?  The  gentleman 
says,  surely  not.  But  he  said,  surely  yes,  unless  expressly  ])rohibited 
by  the  contract.  Sup])Ose,  by  permission,  I  build  a  mill,  said  Mr.  S.. 
upon  that  gentleman's  estate,  and  construct  a  bridge  and  turnpike 
road  to  get  to  it,  have  not  I  as  much  right  to  demand  toll  at  the 
bridge  as  at  the  mill?  Most  undoubtedly;  so  that  the  gentleman's 
premises  and  his  conclusions  were  alike  fallacious  and  unsound.  This 
position  had.  been  taken  by  both  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Barbour  and  Mr.  Archer),  to  whom  he  would  make  the  same  reply. 
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A  most  extraordinary  argument  had  been  advanced  against  military 
roadH :  the  public  enemy  may  get  possession  of  them  in  war ! !  Was 
it  possible  that  an  American  statesman  could,  at  this  time  of  day,  urge 
such  an  argument?  It  might  be  aildressed  to  a  set  of  timid  savages, 
secure  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness.  The  enemy  get  possession  of 
our  i*oads,  and  therefore  not  make  them  !  Such  cowardly  arguments 
would  deprive  us  of  every  possible  means  of  defence.  The  enemy,  it 
might  be  said  with  equal  propriety,  may  get  our  ships,  our  forts,  our 
cannon,  our  soldiers,  and  therefore  we  ought  not  to  ])rovide  them. 
What  would  the  brave  freemen  of  this  country  say  to  the  men  who 
would  deny  them  roads  to  travel  on,  lest  the  enemy  might  take  them 
from  us  in  Avar?  They  would  reply,  with  Spartan  nuignanimity, 
'•  Let  them  come  and  take  them."     *     *     * 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  jurisdiction  ;  that,  if 
it  existed  at  all,  it  must  be  exclusive ;  that  it  could  not  attach  to  soil, 
and  much  metaphysical  refinement  of  this  sort,  which  had  little  to  do 
with  the  subject.  On  this  i)oint,  the  only  sound  and  practical  rule 
was,  that  this  government  had  a  right  to  assume  such  jurisdiction 
over  their  roads  as  was  necessary  for  their  preservation  and  repair  by 
such  means  as  should  be  deemed  most  expedient,  leaving  everything 
Ixjvond  that  to  the  States.  Thus  far  the  Constitution  declared  the 
legislation  of  Congress  to  be  ''the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything 
in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  anv  State  to  the  contrarv  nothwith- 
standing."  This  left  to  the  laws  of  the  States,  the  right  to  punish 
all  offences  and  other  acts  committed  upon  the  road,  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  they  had  occur^-ed  in  any  other  part  of  their  terri- 
tory. Such  had  been  the  uniform  j)ractiee  of  the  government  in  exe- 
cuting all  its  powers  up  to  the  present  time,  and  no  complaint  had 
ever  been  made  or  inconvenience  experienced. 

It  has  been  universally  conceded  on  all  hands  in  this  debate,  that 
the  consent  of  the  States  could  not  confer  any  jurisdiction  or  powers 
on  this  government  beyond  what  it  had  derived  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  was  too  clear  a  proposition  to  admit  of  doubt.  Yet  the 
names  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  an<l  Gallatin,  were  introduced 
and  relied  on.  Did  gentlemen  forget  that  Mr.  (Jallatin  was  the  very 
fii'st  man  that  ever  suggested  the  plan  for  making  the  Cumberland 
road,  and  that  it  had  been  sanctioned  and  actuallv  constructed  under 
the  administrations  of  Jeffei*son,  Madison,  and  Monroe?  Their  opin- 
ions were  thus  reduced  to  pmctice,  which  was  the  best  evidence  in 
the  world  —  ''Bv  their  fruits  shall  vc  know  them." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


SUUf  Authority  premiU —  TJw  liiHid  xunrntletrd  by  Onujirnw —  The  eirdion  of  Toll 
Gate»  authorized —  Commhotioturx  appointed  by  the  Statei<  to  re<U'iiY  the  Road  — 
They  urarigle  orer  its  bad  condition,  and  deinaiid  that  it  be  put  in  thorough 
rejHiir  by  CongreM^  before  the  States  will  acapt  it  —  Old  and  familiar  namen  of 
tJie  Commimoiiers  —  Tlie  Road  accepted  by  the  States. 

• 

At  the  session  of  the  year  1831,  the  Penns^'lvania  Legishiture 
passed  a  bill,  which  was  approved  A]>ril  4th,  of  tliat  year,  by  (Jeorge 
Wolf,  governor,  the  preamble  to.  and  the  fii>»t.  and  part  of  the  second, 
and  all  of  the  tenth  sections  of  which  read  as  follows: 

**  AVhereas,  that  part  of  the  Cnniberland  Road  lyii)g  within  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  many  parts  in  bad  condition  for  want  of 
repaii*s,  and  as  doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  the  United 
States  have  authority  to  erect  toll  gates  on  said  road,  and  collect  toll; 
and  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  peoj)le  of  this  commonwealth  are  in- 
terested in  said  road,  and  its  constant  continiumce  and  j)reservation  ; 
therefore. 

Section  1.  Be  if  enacted  Inj  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent  a - 
tires  of  the  romniontrralth  of  Pennsy/rania,  in  fjeneral  assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enarted  by  authority  of  the  same ;  That  as  soon  as  the  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  have  been  obtained, 
i\A  hereinafter  provided,  William  F.  Coplan,  David  Downer,  of  Fay- 
ette county.  STEPifEN  IFill.  Benjamin  Anderson,  of  Washington 
countv,  and  Thomas  Kndslev.  of  Smithticld.  Somerset  count v.  shall 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  apj)ointed  commissioners,  a  majority  of  whcmi 
shall  be  sufficient  to  transact  business,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
three  years  after  the  jmssage  ot  t  his  act,  after  which  the  right  of  appoint - 
ing  said  commissionei*s  shall  vest  in  the  governor  ot  this  commonwealth, 
to  build  toll  houses,  and  erect  loll  gates  at  suitable  distances  on  >o 
much  of  the  Cumberland  Road  as  lies  within  the  State  of  Pennsvlva- 
uia;  Vrorided.  that  it  any  one  or  more  of  the  c()mmissioners  should 
die,  resign,  or  refuse  to  serve,  the  (Governor  shall  ap])oint  one  or  more 
other  commissioners  to  fill  the  vacancies  so  ha])pening;  And  iworided. 
also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
Governor  from  re-a]»])ointing  the  commissioners  named  in  this  act.  if 
he  thinks  proper. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  2)urpose  of  keeping  so  much  of  the  said  roa<l 
in  repair  as  lie.5  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  paying  the  ex- 
pense of  collection  and  other  incidental  exi>enses,  the  commissionei's 

(VJ) 
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Bhall  cause  to  be  erected  on  so  much  of  the  road  as  passes  within  this 
State  at  least  six  gates,  and  that  as  soon  as  said  pites  and  toll-houses 
shall  be  erected,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  toll  colloctoi's,  and  thev  are 
hereby  required  to  demand  an<l  receive  foi*  ])assini^  the  sai<l  ^ates,  the 
tolls  hereafter  mentioned;  and  thev  may  stop  any  person  ridinti;,  lead- 
ing or  driving  any  horses,  cattle,  sulky,  chair.  pInetcMi.  cart,  ehaisc. 
wagon,  sleigh,  sled  or  other  carriage  of  burden  or  j)leasure  trom  ])5iss- 
ing  through  the  said  gates,  until  they  shall  respectively  have  ]mid  for 
passing  the  same,  that  is  to  say  :     (Here  follow  the  rates). 

Sec.  10.  That  this  act  shall  not  have  anv  force  or  effect,  until 
th©  Congress  of  the  T'nited  States  shall  assent  to  the  same,  and  until 
so  much  of  the  said  road  as  passes  through  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
be  first  put  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  aiul  an  appropriation  made  by 
Congress  for  erecting  toll-houses  and  toll-gates  thereon,  to  be  expended 
under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  api>ointed  by  this  act :  Pro- 
ridedy  The  legislature  of  this  State  may  at  any  future  session  tlu'reof, 
change,  alter  or  amend  this  act,  provided  that  the  same  shall  not  be 
so  altered  or  amended,  as  to  reduce  or  increase  the  i*ates  of  toll  hereby 
established,  below  or  above  a  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  preservation  and  re])air  of  said  road,  for  the  payment  of 
the  fees  or  salanes  of  the  commissioners,  the  collectors  of  tolls,  and 
other  agents.  And  provided  further.  That  no  change,  alteration,  or 
aniendment,  shall  ever  be  adopted,  that  will  in  any  wise  defeat  or 
affect,  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act. 

Ohio  was  a  little  in  advance  of  IVnnsylvania  in  accepting  the 
road,  and  less  exacting  in  her  terms.  The  legislature  of  that  State,  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1831,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  acceptance, 
without  requiring  that  the  road  should  be  put  in  repair  as  a  condition 
precedent.  On  the  23d  of  January.  1J^32,  Maryland,  by  an  act  of  her 
legislature,  agreed  to  accej)t  the  road  upon  the  same  condition  recjuired 
by  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  7th  of  February,  1832,  Virginia  accepted 
in  an  act  similar  to  that  of  Ohio.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1832.  Congress 
declared  its  assent  to  the  above  mentioned  laws  of  l\'nnsylvania  an<l 
Mar^Mand  in  these  words:  '-To  which  acts  the  assent  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  given,  to  remain  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of  Con- 
gress,** and  on  the  2d  of  March.  1833.  assented  to  the  act  of  Virginia 
with  a  similar  limitation. 

Jantary  10,  1835. 

REFERRED    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE    JIOl'SE,    TO 

WHKTI   IS  COMMITTED   BILL   No.  22L 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jiepresenfdtives  of  the  United  State.^  in 
Congress  assembled : 

The  undersigned  beg  leave  to  represent  that  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed commissioners,  under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  accept  from  the  general  government  so  much  of  the  Cumber- 
land Road  as  lies  within  the  limits  of  that  State,  and  erect  toll  gates 
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as  soon  as  it  is  put  in  such  a  state  of  repair  as  is  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act.  That  they  have  every  disposition  to  relieve  the 
government  from  the  burden  of  the  road,  so  soon  as  they  can  feel 
themselves  justified,  under  the  law,  in  doing  so;  but  they  beg  leave 
to  respectfully  represent  that  the  road  has  not  yet  been  put  in  that 
condition  that  would  enable  them  to  acce])t  of  it. 

On  some  parts  no  more  than  six  inches,  and  west  of  (he  Mcmon- 
gahela  river,  three  inches  only  of  metal  have  been  put  upon  it,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  this  will  be  totally  insufficient  to  preserve  it  under 
the  heavy  travel  upon  that  road.  Besi<les,  the  bridges  throughout 
the  whole  road  remain  untouched,  lender  these  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  for  us,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  to  accept  of  it ;  and 
we  would  most  earnestly  but  res]>cctfully  urge  upon  Congress  tlie 
propriety  of  making  such  an  appropriation  as  will  complete  the  re- 
])airs  in  a  substantial  manner,  as  required  by  the  act  of  our  own  leg- 
islature. We  will  not  undertake  to  prescribe  the  amount  which  may 
be  necessarv;  but,  to  satisfv  vour  honorable  bodies  that  we  are  (lis- 
posed  to  go  as  far  as  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  duty  will  ])ennit. 
we  hereby  pledge  ourselves,  so  soon  as  Congress  shall  make  an  appro- 
priation of  so  much  money  as  may  be  estimated  by  the  department 
as  necessary  for  that  ]>urpose,  to  accej>t  of  the  road,  and  have  toll 
gates  erected  without  delay.  We,  therefore,  beg  leave  most  respect- 
full  v  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  vour  honorable  bodies  to  determine 
whether  it  will  be  better  to  make  the  necessarv'  appropriation  to  jus- 
tify us  in  acce])ting  the  road,  and  relieving  the  government  from  all 
future  charge,  or  to  kec]>  it  in  its  present  state,  subject  to  annual  a])- 
])ropriations  for  its  ])rcservation,  as  heretofore. 

Tiro.  EXDSLEY. 
STHPJJEX  HILL. 
DAVID  DOWXER. 
WILLIAM  E.  COPLAX. 
Januarv  7,  LS85.  BENJAMIX  AXDEHSOX. 

7h  the  ITonornhb'  the  Soiate  and  House  af  Re\)t'ene.i\tatire>i  of  the  United 
States  in  Con^jress  assembled: 

The  undersigned  beg  leave  to  ivpresent  that  they  have  been 
a])pointed  commissioners,  under  the  act  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  to  report  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  said  State  when 
that  ])art  of  the  Cumberland  Koad  which  lies  within  the  limits  of  said 
State  shall  have  been  put  in  that  state  of  repair  contemplated  by  the 
act  of  Congress,  and  the  act  of  As.sembly  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
agreeing  to  receive  the  road  and  to  kec])  it  in  repair ;  that  they  will 
with  great  ])leasure  report  the  road  to  the  (lovernor  and  Council  the 
moment  they  can  with  propriety  do  so.  And  they  beg  leave  to  rep- 
resent that  they  feel  authorized  to  sav  that  the  Governor  and  Council 
will,  with  great  j)leasure,  authorize  them  to  receive  the  road  whenever 
it  shall  be  put  in  that  condition  which  would  justify  the  State  in  ac- 
cepting it.     They  further  represent  that  the  road  has  not  yet  been 
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put  in  that  condition  that  would  justify  them  in  advising  the  State 
to  receive  it.  On  some  parts  of  the  road  no  more  than  three  and  a 
half  inches  of  metal  has  heen  put,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  covering 
will  he  totally  insufficient  to  preserve  it  in  a  fit  state  for  use  under  the 
heavy  travel  which  is  constantly  passing  over  it.  The  hridges  also, 
throughout  the  whole  distance,  remain  in  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated 
condition.  They  further  respectfully  represent  that  the  new  location 
from  Cumberland,  through  the  narrows  of  Wills  creek  and  along  Brad- 
dock's  run,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  six  miles,  has  had  but  three  and 
a  half  inches  of  metal  upon  it;  and  the  bridge  over  Wills  creek  and 
the  bridges  over  Braddock's  run  were  to  be  permanent  stone  struc- 
tures, by  the  act  of  Assembly  of  Maryland,  authorizing  the  President 
to  change  the  location  of  the  road.  The  undersigned  are  also  ad- 
vised that  it  is  contemplated  by  tlie  superintendent  to  put  u])  wooden 
structures  for  bridges,  in  lieu  of  the  stone  bridges  refpiired  by  the  act 
of  Assembly  of  Maryland,  authorizing  the  change  in  the  location  of 
the  road,  which  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  that  act.  They  further 
represent  that  the  floors  of  wooden  bridges  must  be  removed  every 
two  or  three  years,  and  the  whole  structure  of  the  bridges  themselves 
must  be  built  everv  twenty  or  twent v-five  years. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  under- 
.«4igne<:l,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  to  recommend  to  the  State  the 
acceptance  of  the  road.  And  they  would  most  earnestly  but  respect- 
full}'  urge  upon  Congress  the  propriety  of  making  such  an  appropri- 
ation as  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  repairs  on  the  old  road,  and 
to  finish  the  new  location  in  a  substantial  manner,  as  contemplated 
and  required  by  the  act  of  tbe  Legislature  of  Maryland.  The  under- 
signed will  not  undertake  to  prescribe  tbe  sum  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose ;  but,  to  satisfy  your  honorable  bodies  that  they 
are  disposed  to  go  as  far  as  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  dut}'  will 
]>ermit,  they  hereby  pledge  themselves  that  so  soon  as  Congress  shall 
make  an  appropriation  of  so  much  money  as  may  be  estimated  by  the 
department  as  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  repairs  of  the  old 
i*oad,  and  the  finishing  of  the  road  on  tbe  new  location,  together  with 
the  construction  of  permanent  stone  bridges,  they  will  forthwith  re- 
port to  the  Governor  and  Council  the  state  of  the  road,  and  recom- 
mend that  the  State  receivx^  such  part  of  the  road  as  may  be  com- 
pleted, and  to  collect  tolls  on  it  to  keep  it  in  repair,  thereby  relieving 
the  United  States  from  any  further  expense  for  repairs  on  such  part. 
They  further  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of 
vour  honomble  bodies  to  determine  whether  it  will  be  better  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriation  to  enable  them  to  recommend  the  road  as 
in  a  fit  condition  to  be  received  by  the  State,  and  thus  relieve  the 
g(»vernment  from  any  further  burden,  or  to  let  it  remain  in  its  ])res- 
ent  state,  subject  to  appropriations  for  its  preservation,  as  heretofore 

JOHN   IIOYE, 
MESIIECK    FBOST. 

Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Marvlan<l. 
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On  April  1,  1835,  Pennsylvania  accepted  the  mad  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  terms,  embodied  in  the  third  section  of  an  act  of  her  legislatuiv 
of  that  date  :  *'  The  surrender  by  the  United  States  of  so  much  of  the 
(^imberland  Road  as  lies  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  hereby 
accepted  by  this  State,  and  the  (•onnnissionei's  to  be  appointed  under 
this  act  are  authori/.ed  to  erect  toll  gates  on  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
said  road,  at  such  time  as  they  may  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so." 

Maryland,  Yirginia.  an<l  Ohio  also  accepted  the  road,  and  thence- 
forth it  was.  and  remains  under  the  control  of  the  sevenil  States 
through  which  it  ])asses. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


PUin  of  Rfpiiiiti —  The  Macadam  Sytttem  adopted  —  Mr.  Stockton  offers  hh  ^crrkrn  — 
Capt.  Delafield  mad^  Snperintemlent  — The  Road  in  a  bad  condition  —  Pernm- 
mui  (Hiked  to  deviate  from  inairtictiomj  and  rffin^ed —  Capt.  Gieaey  lifted  the  old 
roa/i  Ited  indiifcriminately  —  Fimt  defects  to  be  remedied  —  Lieut.  Mannfield  at 
Uniontotcn  —  Plan  emphasized  in  notices  for  contracts  —  Free  passage  for  iiattr 
a  first  consideration. 

Engineer  Department, 

Washington.  July  23,  1882. 

Lt.  J.  K:  F.  JJansjield,  Corps  of  Emjiiieen: 

Sir  :  By  diroction  of  the  Secretary  of  Wjir,  you  have  been  as- 
signed, temporarily,  to  the  superintendence  of  the  repairs  of  the 
Cumberland  Road  east  of  the  Ohio  river; 'and  in  the  discharge  of 
your  duties  in  this  capacity,  you  will  be  governed  by  the  following 
instructions : 

1st.  Respecting  tlie  parts  to  be  repaired.  The  extreme  limits 
within  which  your  openitions  will  be  confined  are,  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  road  with  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Cumberland,  ii»  the  State  of  Maryland  ;  the  divid- 
ing line  between  these  States  will  be  considered  as  dividing  the  line 
of  the  road  to  be  repaired  into  two  divisions,  and  the  division  within 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  subdivided  into  six  equal  sections, 
and  that  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  into  two;  then,  having  made 
a  thorough  examination  of  each  of  these  sections,  with  a  view  to  make 
youi-self  acquainted  with  their  exact  condition,  you  will  classify  them 
in  the  order  of  their  condition,  placing  the  woi*st  first,  the  next  worst 
second,  and  so  on,  making  the  best  the  last.  You  will  then  make  an 
estimate  for  the  repairs  of  each  of  these  sections,  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  appropriation,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
will  go  toward  repairing  the  whole  road.  Separate  contracts  will 
then  be  made  for  executing  the  repairs,  commencing  with  No.  1,  and 
]>a88ing  regularly  through  the  sections,  as  classified,  to  the  best  sec- 
tion ;  and  these  repaii*s  will  be  prosecuted  with  as  much  despatch  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow.  Should  you  deem  it  advisable,  in 
letting  out  these  sections,  to  retain  any  jxn'tion  of  them  which  nuiy 
seeni  to  require  but  slight  repaii*s,  and  which  repairs  could  be  ex- 
ecuted with  greater  economy  by  having  ovei'seors  and  laborers  to  act 
under  your  immediate  direction,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  bearing 
in  miud,  however,  that  whenever  the  repairs  of  the  road  can  be  made 
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with  equal  econoniy,  it  is  the  wisli  of  the  department  that  they  shouhl 
be  made  by  contract.  As  soon  as  one  or  more  of  these  sections  are 
finished,  3'ou  will  notify  the  commissioners  appointed  to  receive  this 
road  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  approved,  that  of 
the  former  on  the  4th  day  of  A])ril,  1831.  and  that  of  the  latter  on 
the  4th  day  of  Januarv,  1832.  that  these  sections  are  ready  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  State,  and  you  will  accordingly  turn  them  over. 

2d.  Respecting  the  mode  of  re])airs.  In  (n-der  to  insure  efficient 
and  pernuinent  repairs,  they  are  to  be  made  on  that  which  is  called 
the  Macadam  system  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pavement  of  the  old  road 
must  be  entirely  broken  up,  an<l  the  stones  removed  from  the  road; 
the  bed  of  which  must  then  be  raked  smooth,  and  made  nearlv  flat, 
having  a  ri.se  of  not  more  than  three  inches  tnnn  the  side  to  the 
center,  in  a  road  thirty  feet  wide;  the  diichcs  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  drains  leading  from  them,  are  to  be  so  constructe<l  that 
the  water  cannot  stand  at  a  higher  level  than  that  which  is  eighteen 
inches  below  the  lowest  i)art  of  tlu'  surface  of  the  road  ;  and,  in  all 
cases,  when  it  is  practicable,  the  drains  should  be  adjusted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  lead  the  water  entirelv  from  the  side  ditches.  The 
culverts  are  to  be  cleared  out,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  the  free 
passage  of  all  water  that  nmy  tend  to  cross  the  road. 

Itaving  thus  formed  Ihe  bed  of  the  roa<l.  cleaned  out  the  ditches 
and  culverts,  and  adjusted  the  side  drains,  the  stone,  reduced  to  a  size 
not  exceeding  four  ounces  in  weight,  must  be  spivad  on  with  shovels, 
and  raked  smooth.  The  old  material  should  be  used  onlv  when  it  is 
of  suflicient  hardness,  and  no  clay  or  sand  must  l)e  mixed  with  the 
stone. 

In  replacing  the  covering  of  stone,  it  Avill  In*  found  best  to  lay  it 
on  in  strata  of  about  three  inches  thick,  admitting  the  travel  for  a 
short  interval  on  each  laver.  and  interposing  such  obstructions  from 
time  to  time  as  will  insure  an  e(|ual  travel  over  every  portion  of  the 
I'oad  ;  taking  care  to  keep  persons  in  constant  attendance  to  rake  the 
surface  when  it  becomes  uneven  by  the  action  of  the  wheels  of  car- 
riages.  In  those  ])arts  of  the  r(>ad.  if  any,  where  materials  of  gocxl 
(pnility  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  road  in  sufficient  (pnintity  to 
afford  a  course  of  six  inches,  new  stone  must  be  ]»rocured  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  to  that  thickness;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  in  any  part, 
to  j)ut  on  a  covering  of  more  than  nine  inches.  N<uie  but  limestone, 
flint  or  granite,  should  be  used  for  the  covering,  if  practicable;  and 
no  covering  should  be  })laced  U]»on  the  bed  of  the  road  till  it  has  be- 
come well  com]mcte<l  and  thoroughly  dried.  At  proper  intervals,  on 
the  slo})es  of  hills,  drains  or  paved  catch-watei's  must  be  made  across 
the  road,  when  the  cost  of  constructing  culverts  woubl  render  their 
use  inexpedient.  These  catch-waters  must  be  made  with  a  gradual 
curvature,  so  as  to  give  no  jolts  to  the  wheels  of  carriages  passing 
over  them;  but  whenever  the  ex])ense  will  justify  the  introduction 
of  culverts,  they  will  be  used  in  preference;  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  water  crosses  the  road,  either  in  catch-watei^s  or  under  culverts, 
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suffieieut  pavements  and  overfalls  nuiHt   be  constructed   to   provide 
against  the  possibility  of  the  road  or  banks  bein<^  washed  away  by  it. 

The  masonry  of  the  bridges,  culverts,  and  side  walls,  must  be  re- 
paired, when  it  may  be  required,  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  mortar  used  be  of  good  quality,  without  ad- 
mixture of  raw  clay.  All  the  masonry  to  be  well  i)ointed  with  hy- 
draulic mortar,  and  in  no  ciise  must  the  pointing  be  put  on  after  the 
middle  of  October;  all  masonry  finished  after  this  time  will  be  well 
covered,  and  pointed  early  in  the  following  spring.  Care  must  be 
taken,  also,  to  provide  means  for  carrying  off  the  water  fro'^n  the 
basics  of  walls,  to  prevent  the  action  of  frost  on  their  foundations ; 
and  it  is  highly  important  that  all  foundations  in  nuisonry  should  be 
well  pointed  with  hydraulic  mortar  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  be- 
low the  surface  of  tlie  ground. 

As  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  this  road  do  not  seem  to  justify  a 
deviation  from  the  origimil  location,  you  will  be  careful  to  confine 
your  operations  to  the  road  as  you  find  it  hu-ated  ;  but,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved that  its  axis  may  be  dro]>ped  without  adding  much  to  the  ex- 
pense in  those  places  where  its  inclination  with  the  horizon  exceeds 
four  degrees,  you  are  authorized,  under  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, to  make  this  change. 

In  making  your  contracts,  it  must  be  undei'stood  that  you  are  to 
have  the  general  supervision  of  their  execution,  and  that  it  will  be 
your  duty  to  see  that  all  labor  and  materials  (provided  for  by  them) 
be  applied  in  the  most  faithful  and  substantial  manner.  These  con- 
tracts must  provide  in  their  specifications  for  all  the  work  tbat  can 
be  anticipated,  and  should  it  happen  that  additional  stii)ulations  are 
allerwards  found  to  be  necessary  for  either  workmanship  or  supplies 
not  originally  provided  for,  the  facts  must  be  reported  to  this  depart- 
ment, and,  with  its  approbation,  if  obtained,  new  contracts  will  be 
made  for  the  additional  services  and  su])j)lies  required  ;  and  it  must 
be  distinctly  understood  by  the  contractors  that  no  payment  will  be 
made  for  work  not  provided  for  by  their  contracts. 

Mr.  L.W.  Stockton,  of  Uniontown,  has  been  engaged  on  this  road 
and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as  with  the 
adjacent  countr}';  and,  as  he  has  offere<l  his  services,  you  would  do 
well  to  call  upon  him  and  avail  yourself  of  them  in  any  capacity  that 
may  seem  to  you  best. 

As  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  a  drawing  of  the  whole  road,  with  de- 
tails of  construction,  will  be  forwarded,  to  be  filed  in  this  office. 

Y'ou  will  take  up  your  headquarters  at  any  point  on  the  road 
where  your  services  may  appear  to  you  to  be  most  needed  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  you  shall  have  completed  such  an  examination  of  the  road  as 
will  place  you  in  possession  of  the  information  necessary  to  draw  up 
the  sj)ecifi cations  to  your  contracts,  you  will  invite  proposals  for  those 
contracts  through  the  public  prints.  These  contracts  will  be  closed 
with  as  little  delay  as  the  interest  of  the  road  will  allow,  when  the 
work  will  be  commenced,  and  the  contracts,  together  with  the  proper 
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estimates,  forwarded  to  this  office.  For  the  mode  of  making  these 
estimates,  keeping  your  accounts,  and  conducting  your  correspondence 
with  this  office,  you  are  referred  to  the  regulations  of  the  Engineer 
De])artment. 

Captain  Delafield  has  heen  assigned  to  the  permanent  superin- 
tendence of  the  repaii*s  of  this  road,  and  has  been  directed  to  join 
you  on  or  before  the  1st  of  October  next.  You  will,  therefore,  imme- 
diatelv  on  his  arrival,  turn  over  to  him  these  instructions,  toijether 
with  all  the  ])apers  and  public  property-  that  may  be  in  your  posses- 
sion relating  to  the  road.  As  soon  as  you  shall  have  completed  (he 
necessary  examinations  on  the  road,  vou  will  commence  and  continue 
the  repairs  simultaneously  in  both  States. 

You  will  make  api)lication  for  such  instruments  and  funds  as 
may  appear  necessary  to  enable  you  to  execute  the  foregoing  instruc- 
tions. I  am,  &c.. 

C.  (iRATIOT, 

Brigadier  General. 


Ci'MBKHi.AXi),  Mn.,  August  1,  1832. 

Sir:  I  have  this  evening  returne<l  from  a  general  reconnoissiince 
of  the  road  in  this  State.  1  find  the  road  in  a  shocking  condition,  and 
every  rod  of  it  will  recpiire  great  repair;  some  of  it  is  now  almost 
impassable.  I  ])urpose  leaving  here  to-morrow,  on  a  particular 
measurement  and  survey  of  the  road  as  it  is,  and  the  requisites  to  put 
it  in  complete  rej)air. 

The  ol)ject  of  this  communication  is  to  request  to  be  permitted 
to  deviate,  according  to  circumstances,  from  so  much  of  my  instruc- 
tions as  requires  the  old  hed  in  all  cases  to  be  lifted,  and  the  rise  in 
the  middle  three  inches  ;  for  there  are  })arts  of  the  road  where  the  to]) 
of  the  old  bed  is  full  low,  and  where  it  will  be  more  exj)ensive,  and 
less  firm,  to  remove  the  old  bed  and  till  in  with  earth,  than  to  bring 
stone  and  Macadamize  on  the  top  of  the  old  bed  to  the  thickness  of 
nine  inches;  and  there  are  cases  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  where 
a  greater  rise  than  three  inches,  such,  for  instance,  as  some  parts  of  it 
now  have,  which  is  more  advantageous  than  a  less  one  to  confine  the 
water  to  the  gutters  in  ca.ses  of  torrents,  and  thereby  preventing  a 
general  sweep  over  the  whole  roa<l.  which  would  carry  ott'  the  snmllest 
stuff  of  a  Macachimized  road. 

The  repaii*s  made  by  Mr.  (liesey,  about  two  yeai's  since,  have  the 
radical  fault  resulting  from  having  litled  the  old  road  indi.scriminately. 
and  not  giving  sufficient  rise  to  the  center  for  a  mountainous  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient. 

J.  K.   F.  MANSFIELD, 

Lieut,  of  Kngineei's. 
Gen.  Chas.  Gratiot,  Chief  Engineer. 
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Engineer  Department- 
Washington,  August  9,  1832. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  Ist  instant,  requesting  permission  to  de- 
viate, according  to  circumstances,  from  so  much  of  the  instructions 
of  the  department  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  the  repairs  of  the  Cum- 
berland Koad,  as  requires  the  old  road  in  all  cases  to  be  lifted,  and 
the  rise  in  the  middle  to  be  made  three  inches,  has  been  under  con- 
sideration, and  I  have  to  infomi  you  that  this  permission  cannot  be 
granted. 

In  withholding  the  sanction  of  the  department  to  any  deviation 
from  the  prominent  features  of  your  instructions  on  the  subject  of 
these  repairs,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  state,  for  j'our  infornuu 
tion,  the  views  of  the  department  on  this  subject. 

By  referring  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Weaver,  a  j)nntcd  cop}'  of 
which  you  have  in  your  possession,  who  made  an  examination  of  the 
Cumberland  Road  in  1827,  you  will  perceive  that  the  mode  of  con- 
structing it  was  that  of  digging  a  trench,  or  of  sinking  the  bed  of  the 
road  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground ;  that  this  trench  was 
filled  with  large  stones,  and  that  these  were  covered  with  stones  a 
size  smaller,  and  so  on.  By  this  construction,  it  was  intended  that 
the  weight  of  the  carriages  passing  over  the  road  should  be  supported 
by  the  large  stones,  and  that  the  smaJler  stones*  were  only  intended 
to 'present  an  even  surface  for  the  easy  passage  of  vehicles  over  it. 
The  great  objections  to  this  construction  i\re,  that  the  bed  being  lower 
than  the  suHTace  of  the  ground  on  each  side,  the  ditches  can  hardly 
ever  be  sunk  sufficiently  deep  to  interce])t  the  passage  of  water  from 
the  ground  adjacent  to  the  road  to  the  ditch  or  trench  in  which  the 
road  is  made;  this  water,  by  keeping  the  bed  constantly  wet,  would 
cause  the  heavy  stones  of  the  first  layer  to  sink  into  the  ground,  and 
thus  break  up  the  surface  of  the  road,  and  allow  the  frva  passage  of 
water  through  the  covering  itself,  in  the  winter,  the  frost  acting 
upon  the  bed,  rendered  wet  by  the  free  passage  of  watei*  to  it  in  every 
direction,  would  heave  the  stones  to  such  a  degree  that  the  road  in  a 
little  time  would  be  perfectly  impassable;  and  if  any  evidence,  in 
addition  to  that  presented  by  the  testimon^y  of  the  most  experienced 
and  appi*oved  road  builders,  were  necessary  to  convince  the  depart- 
ment that  the  pi*esent  dilapidated  state  of  the  road  under  your 
charge  is  owing  entirely  to  the  operation  of  the  causes  above  alluded 
to,  it  is  believed  that  that  evidence  is  found  in  the  report  made  by 
Capt.  Delafield,  who  inspected  the  repairs  of  this  road  made  by  Mi*. 
Giesey.  By  pui*suing  the  course  suggested  in  your  letter,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  objections  and  difficulties  would  still  obtain,  and  that 
in  a  little  time,  however  faithfully  the  repaii's  might  be  made  on  the 
top  of  the  large  stones,  the  road  would  be  in  as  bad  order  as  it  is  at 
present,  since  the  great  cause  of  these  evils  would  remain,  viz. :  that 
of  having  the  bed  which  sup]>orts  the  stones,  and  which  in  fact  should 
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bo  the  real  suppoit  of  the  traffic  on  the  road,  lower  than  the  neigh- 
boring ground. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  department  that  the  defects  of  the  fii'st 
construction  of  the  road  shall  be  remedied  in  its  repair,  and  as  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  adoption,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  of  the  Macadam 
system,  in  all  its  important  features,  presents  the  only  means  of 
effecting  this  remedy,  and  as  this  system  forms  the  basis  of  y(mr  in- 
structions, it  is  recommended  that  they  be  departed  from  as  little  as 
possible. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  depailment  to  take  from 
you  all  discretion  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties;  such  a  course 
would  defeat  the  object  had  in  view  in  sending  an  officer  of  engineei's 
on  the  road ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  highly  im])ortant  that  the  exer- 
cise of  this  discretion  should  be  limited  to  an  extent  that  will  insure 
the  adoption  of  such  principles  and  rules  as  cannot  fail  to  render  these 
repairs  permanent.  For  these  principles  and  rules,  you  are  referred 
to  Mr.  Macadam's  work  on  the  construction  and  repaii*s  of  roads,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  your  possession.  In  removing  the  metal  from  the 
old  road,  whenever  hollows  present  themselves  in  the  old  bed,  it  is 
recommended  that  thev  be  filled  with  earth;  indeed,  the  whole  bed 
of  the  road  should  be  elevated,  and  its  form  given  to  it,  before  any 
of  the  covering  of  stone  be  replaced.  The  earth  necessary  for  this 
may  be  taken  from  the  ditches,  or  even  from  the  sides  of  the  road, 
where  it  can  be  done  without  encroaching  upon  the  privileges  of  per- 
sons residing  on  the  road.  I  am,  &c.,  &c., 

C.  GRATIOT. 
Lt.  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Unioiitown.  Pa. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  N'OTICES  FOK  CONTRACTS. 

PLAN    OF    REPAIRS. 

The  plan  for  repair  is  to  \\t\  the  pavement  of  the  old  road  in  all 
cases,  and  deposit  the  stone  off  the  bed  ;  then  to  repair  the  culvert**, 
clear  the  drains,  ditches,  and  culverts,  so  as  to  admit  the  free  passage 
of  water,  and  graduate  tht^bed  of  the  road,  so  that,  when  well  packed 
by  travel  or  other  means,  it  will  be  three  inches  higher  in  the  middle 
than  at  either  side,  for  a  bed  of  thirty  feet.  Having  thus  formed  the 
bed  of  the  road,  the  hard  stone  (if  there  be  an}")  of  the  old  road, 
broken  to  a  size  not  exceeding  four  ounces,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  bed 
of  the  road  to  a  breadth  of  twenty  feet,  and  a  thickness  not  exceeding 
nine  inches,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  old 
material,  limestone  or  whinstone  is  to  be  procured  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency to  the  required  thickness  of  nine  inches.  Catch-waters  and 
hollow-ways  to  be  permanently  constructed  on  the  sides  of  hills,  and 
at  other  places  where  it  will  be  thought  necessary  by  the  superin- 
tending engineer,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  in  every  twelve  rods. 
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In  those  sections  where  pieces  of  hitherto  Macadamized  road  are  in- 
cluded, the  sand  is  to  be  taken  oflf,  and,  before  new  metal  is  added, 
the  surface  loosened  with  a  pick.  The  metal  added  to  bo  three  inches 
thick  in  the  cases  heretofore  Macadamized. 

JOS.  K.  F.  MAXSFIELD. 

Lieutenant  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Engineer  Department, 

Washington,  August  27.  1832. 

Sir:  1  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  24th 
inst.,  inclosing  two  printed  advertisements  for  proposals  to  contract 
for  the  repairs  of  the  Cumberland  Road  under  your  charge. 

In  answer,  the  department  would  call  your  attention  to  your  re- 
marks under  the  head  '•  Plan  of  Jlepairs,'  and  would  suggest  that,  in- 
stead of  removing  the  stones  from  the  bed  of  the  road  before  the 
<lrains,  ditches,  and  culverts  are  put  in  repair,  to  allow  the  free  passage 
of  water  from  the  road,  this  latter  operation  .<^hould  be  fii'st  attended 
to.  to  the  end  that  the  removal  of  the  stone  from  the  road  might  be 
effected  without  the  fear  of  being  annoyed  by  the  accumulation  of 
water  from  heavy  rains.  Besides,  thus  ]>re]>aring  the  drains,  ditches, 
&c.,  in  the  fii'st  place,  would  enable  the  bed  to  become  perfectly  dry 
by  the  time  the  stones  are  prepared  to  be  replaced. 

I  am,  &c., 

C.  GRATIOT. 

Lt.  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Uniontown,  Pa. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Llettt.  Maimjield  sajyertaeded  by  Capt.  Delafield — The  Tnniing  of  WiUn  Mountain— 
Coiitrcwfvrs  m)t  Propcrlif  Itintrncted—Capt.  Deh field  mgge$t*  a  Cfiange  of 
Phrif  and  niforces  his  Vietra  by  Copious  Quotations  from  Macadam — He  is 
Permitted  to  exercise  his  own  Discreium—Too  much  sand  between  Union- 
town  and  Cumberland —  Operations  at  Wills  Creek  suspended — -1  Collision  with 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company — The  difficulty  adjusted,  and  opera- 
tions resumed. 

Engineer  Department, 

Washington,  October  5,  1832. 

Sir:  On  the  arrival  of  Captain  Delatield.  of  the  engineers,  on  the 
Cumberland  Koad  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  you  \vill  hand  to 
him  the  enclosed  communication,  which  assigns  to  him  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  repair's  of  that  road  which  have  heretofore  been  con- 
ducted under  your  supervision.  You  will,  also,  turn  over  to  him  all 
the  funds,  books.  pai)ei"s,  and  public  proj)erty  in  your  possession  ap- 
])ertaining  to  this  road,  and  close  your  account  with  it. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

By  order:  HvM.  11.  C.  BAETLETT, 

Lieut,  and  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer. 
Lieut.  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield. 

C/orps  of  Engineers,  Uniontown,  Pa. 


Tniontown,  December  13,  1832. 

Sir:  The  surveys  of  a  route  for  turning  Wills  mountain  by 
the  valley  of  Bmddock's  run  and  Wills  creek  are  progressing,  being 
retarded  only  by  the  weather.  I  have  examined  the  whole  route, 
and  can  confirm  the  most  satisfactory  account  you  may  have  hearti 
of  it.  The  ground  over  which  the  road  will  pass  is  a  uniform  in- 
clined plane,  requiring  very  few  culverts,  two  small  bridges  over 
Braddock's  run  of  about  fifteen  feet  span  each,  wMth  side  hill  in  no 
other  part  than  about  300  yards  in  the  "NaiTows"  of  Wills  creek, 
where  a  most  simple  and  expedient  plan  will  be  to  use  the  level  and 
smooth  bottom  of  the  creek  for  the  road,  by  building  a  wall  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  feet  in  height,  thus  thi-owing  the  stream  on  the  opposite 
bank,  peculiarly  well  formed  for  this  construction,  being  a  low 
bottom  of  alluvion.     The  idea  of  cutting  into  the  mountain  would  be 

(61) 
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expensiTe,  and  no  better  than  throwing  the  creek  tVom  its  present 
bed. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pettit,  I  shall  divide  the  road  into  four  sec- 
tions, giving  him  one.  The  pi'esent  condition  of  the  road  is  most 
unpromising.  Nearly  every  contractor  has  formed  his  bed  in  the  val- 
ley made  by  the  removal  of  the  old  pavement,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that,  with  the  mild  season  and  rainy  weather,  the  bed  is  not 
drained,  nor  can  it  be,  until  the  side  roads  are  cut  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stone  strata — a  measure  I  directed  as  the  only  means  of  cor- 
recting the  evil.  Time,  and  the  headstrong  obstinacy  of  some  of  the 
contractors,  liave  prevented  much  of  the  work  being  so  attended  to.  All 
the  contracts  made  by  Lieut.  Mansfield  distinctly  specify  that  the 
road  for  30  feet  in  width  shall  be  graded  in  such  manner  as  to  avoid 
this  difficulty;  yet  in  carrying  the  contracts  into  effect,  the  superin- 
tendents have,  in  no  instance,  instructed  the  contractors  in  the  proper 
course.  They  have,  in  most  instances  too,  permitted  the  stone  to  bo 
broken  on  the  road;  the  consequences  of  this  are,  much  sand  and  dirt 
in  the  metal,  and  a  bed  graded  without  proper  attention.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  in  my  report  on  the  work  executed  two  j'cars 
since  by  one  of  the  present  superintendents,  these  errors  were  pointed 
out  as  serious  evils,  yet  they  are  not  corrected.  It  must  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  all  that  part  of  the  road  now  under  construction  will 
be  very  indifferently  made,  and  by  no  means  such  as  the  Macadam  sys- 
tem calls  for.  By  the  time  the  superintendents  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  their  business,  the  present  contracts  will  be  completed.  Instead 
of  giving  out  any  more  of  the  work  under  the  present  system,  as  I 
had  contemplated  and  advertised,  I  shall  postpone  doing  so  until  I  am 
better  assured  that  the  work  can  be  properly  executed.  I  look  anx- 
iously for  Mr.  Pettit,  trusting  his  intelligence  may  correct  some  of  the 
defects  in  the  section  he  will  be  called  upon  to  superintend. 

To  instruct  the  superintendents  in  their  duties,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  have  printed  a  manual  or  primer,  with  a  few  lithographic 
sections,  that  the  sight  may  aid  the  mind  in  a  proper  undei*standing 
of  the  business.  To  persevere  in  the  present  plan,  where  neither  con- 
tractors, superintendents,  nor  laborers,  understand  their  business,  is 
highly  inexpedient,  and  I  shall  forthwith  commence  maturing  a  system 
that  must  be  productive  of  more  good  with  less  money,  or  it  were 
better  to  leave  the  work  undone,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  durability  can 
not  be  looked  for  under  the  present  system. 

My  first  business  will  be  to  draw  the  operations  to  a  close,  and 
then  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  correction.  You  will  be  apprised 
of  my  views  before  carrying  any  of  them  into  effect,  observing  that, 
in  anticipation  of  a  change,  I  have  suspended  making  the  contracts 
alluded  to  in  my  communication  of  the  27th  ultimo. 

Eespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EICH'D   DELAFIELD, 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Gratiot,  Captain  of  Engineei*s. 

Chief  Engineer. 
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Baltimore,  May  6,  1833. 

tSir:  The  instructions  of  the  department  of  the  23d  July  last,  re- 
lating to  the  method  of  repairing  the  Cumberland  Road  east  of  the 
Ohio,  are  founded  upon  principles  upon  which  I  differ  in  opinion,  and 
beg  leave  to  request  your  reconsideration,  involving,  as  they  do,  an 
expenditure  of  not  less  than  8250,000,  when  compared  with  what  I 
judge  to  be  the  most  judicious  method  of  making  the  repairs. 

It  is  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  breaking  up  the  old  bed  of 
the  road  in  all  cases.  I  apprehend  the  department  was  not  aware 
that  the  bed  is  a  substantial,  yet  rough  pavement,  and  not  formed  of 
loose,  detached  masses  of  quarry  stone  thrown  together,  without 
order.  It  is  important  to  consider  this  particular  when  examining 
the  authorities  on  road  making. 

My  own  views  are  that  it  is  decidedly  pn'forable  to  retain  the  old 
pavement  in  all  cases  where  its  continuity  is  unbroken,  even  mending 
small  parts  that  may  be  deranged,  and  Macadamizing  over  it.  In 
this,  I  think,  I  am  borne  out  bv  Macadam.  Dean,  Telford,  and  Farcy, 
whose  ideas  on  the  subject  are  annexed,  as  extracted  from  *0£acadam 
on  Roads." 

The  only  two  arguments  against  the  method  I  ])ropose  are,  first, 
that  the  metal  will  grind  to  dust  by  being  placed  over  large  stone. 
In  answer  to  which,  I  say,  that  the  road  passing  through  a  rocky 
country,  even  after  removing  the  pavement,  there  still  remains  a 
rock}''  foundation ;  and  where  the  pavement  is  well  bedded  in  sand 
or  cla}',  we  have  all  the  elasticity  necessary  from  the  clfiy  or  sand  bed 
through  the  pavement.  In  support  of  which,  see  the  sample  of  metal 
taken  from  the  road  through  Uniontown,  where  the  under  strata  have 
not  worn  or  crushed  an  iota,  presenting  angles  as  sharp  as  the  day 
they  were  first  placed  there. "  Were  the  metal  ])laced  upon  an  un- 
yielding rock,  it  would  doubtless  soon  grind  to  dust ;  but  placing  it 
upon  a  pavement  laid  in  sand  or  gravel,  preserves  the  elasticity  so 
necessary  for  this  kind  of  road.  Second :  That  large  stone,  placed 
under  Macadam  metal,  will  work  to  the  surface.  This  is  doxiblless 
true  when  detached  pieces  are  surrounded  by  the  metal,  but  with  a 
pavement  the  case  is  very  diflerent,  I  find  ])ieces  of  this  Cumberland 
Road,  repaired  as  far  back  as  1827,  by  Mr.  Ewing,  over  the  old  pave- 
ment, in  perfect  order  to  this  day ;  as,  also,  some  parts  done  in  this 
way  by  Giesey  in  1820,  that  are  much  better  than  any  of  the  repaii's 
he  made  at  the  same  time ;  and  a  piece  through  Uniontown,  by  the 
authorities  of  the  place,  in  1830,  remains  in  perfect  order. 

I  have  been  led  to  reflect  xipon  this  subject  from  learning  that 
the  Ohio  road  had  cut  through  and  was  impassable  at  certain  places 
dxiring  the  months  of  February  and  March,  and  seeing  the  state  of 
the  road  under  my  supervision  between  Cumberland  and  Wheeling, 
comparing  the  parts  repaired  last  season,  those  under  Giesey,  Ewing, 
and  the  town  authorities,  with  the  old  pavement  that  has  stood  six- 
teen years  without  a  cent  of  money  in  repair,  and  to  this  day  is  a  very 
good  wagon  road,  rough,  it  is  true,  yet  never  cutting  through  during 
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the  fall,  winter,  op  spring,  where  the  pavement  is  continuous.  To 
throw  away  so  firm  a  foundation  I  cannot  think  advisable,  and  beg 
yon  to  reflect  upon  the  subject  and  favor  mo  with  your  views. 

The  road  in  Ohio  has  worn  six  yeai's  (nearly)  without  repairs, 
and  was  impassable  this  spring.  The  old  Cumberland  Eoad  has 
worn  sixteen  years,  and  mile  after  mile  has  never  been  known  to  cut 
through  at  any  season.  Parts  of  it  covered  with  Macadamized  metal, 
and  worn  for  five  years,  are  in  fine  order,  and  present  a  very  smooth 
surface,  never  having  exit  throxigh.  Other  parts,  where  the  old  pave- 
ment has  been  removed  and  Macadamized,  were  impassable  during 
the  spring  after  three  years'  wear.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
possibility of  keeping  the  ditches  and  drains  open  in  the  moxintains 
during  the  winter.  Ice  forming  in  the  drains  will,  of  coxirse,  throw 
the  melting  snows  on  the  surface  of  the  road,  which  is  destructive  to 
a  Macadamized  road  on  clay  or  sand,  whereas,  if  on  the  old  pave- 
ment, it  has  strength  enough  to  resist  the  travel  until  either  dried  by 
frost,  or  sun.  This  is  a  consideration  that  the  English  road-makei's 
had  not  to  consider  with  the  same  weight.  As  to  keeping  the  drains 
open,  and  the  road  surface  free  from  water  in  the  winter,  I  conceive 
it  impracticable  in  the  mountains ;  hence  the  further  propriety  of 
preserving  a  foundation  that  will  secure  a  firm  road  at  all  seasons, 
even  if  the  wear  should  prove  some  five  or  ten  per  cent,  more  rapid, 
which  I  do  not  even  think  will  be  the  case  on  the  plan  suggested  of 
Macadamizing  upon  a  pavement,  and  not  on  an  unyielding,  rocky 
l)ottom.  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD   DEL  AFIELD, 
Brig.  Gen.  ( •.  Gratiot,  Captain  of  Engineers. 

Chief  Engineer. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "MACADAM  ON  ROADS,"  MADE  BY  CAFfAIN 
DELAFIELD  IN  SUPPORT  OF  IIIS  VIEWS  RELATING  TO  THE 
PAVEMENT  FORMING  THE  BED  OF  THE  "CUMBERLAND  ROAD 
EAST  OF  THE  OHIO." 

Page  39.  —  '*It  would  be  highly  unprofitable  to  lift  and  relay  a 
road,  even  if  the  materials  should  have  been  originally  too  large.  The 
road  between  Cirencester  and  Bath  is  made  of  stone  too  large  in  size. 
In  this  case  I  recommend  cutting  down  the  high  places,"  &c. 

Page  40. — **A  part  of  the  road  in  the  Bath  district  is  made  of 
freestone,  which  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  lifl.  Other  cases  of  several 
kinds  have  occurred  where  a  different  method  must  be  adopted,  bxit 
which  it  is  impossible  to  specify,  and  must  be  met  by  the  practical 
skill  of  the  officer,  and  w^ho  must  constantly  recur  to  general  prin- 
ciples." 

Page  42. — ^*The  price  of  lifting  a  road,  &c.,  leaving  the  road  in 
a  finished  state,  has  been  found  in  practice  to  be  from  Id.  to  2d.  per 
superficial  yard,  lifted  four  inches  deep." 
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Pago  47.  —  "It  is  well  known  lo  every  ^killiUl  -and  observant 
road-maker,  that  if  strata  of  stone  of  various  sizes  be  placed  on  a 
road,  the  largest  stones  will  constantly  work  up."  (This  is  in  no 
manner  applicable  to  a  pavement,  and  a  road  made  even  in  the  man- 
ner he  alludes  to  was  lifted  only  four  inches  deep. — R.  D.) 

Page  105. — "How  deep  do  you  go  in  lifting  the  roads?  That 
depends  upon  circximstances,  but  I  have  generally  gone  four  inches 
deep.  I  take  up  the  materials  four  inches,  and,  having  broken  the 
large  pieces,  I  put  them  back  again." 

''Does  the  plan  which  you  have  mentioned,  of  breaking  up  the 
roads,  apply  to  gravel  roads,  or  only  to  those  roads  composed  of  hartl 
stones?  In  gravel  roads,  and  in  some  other  roads,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  break  them  up  to  advantage ;  and,  in  several  places,  I 
should  think  it  unprofitable  to  lif\  a  road  at  all.  I  did  not  order  the 
road  near  Reading  to  be  lifted,  but  I  directed,  whenever  a  large  piece 
of  flint  was  seen,  it  should  be  taken  xip,  broken,  and  put  down  again. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  gravel  road  now." 

Page  107. —  "  There  are  other  cases  besides  that  of  gravel,  in  which 

I  should  think  it  unprofitable  to  lift  a  road.     The  road  between 

and is  made  of  verj'  soft  stone,  and  is  of  so  brittle  a  nature, 

that  if  it  were  lifted  it  would  rise  in  sand,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
to  lay  down  again  that  would  be  useful.  I  should  not  recommend, 
lifting  of  freestone  roads,  for  the  same  reason,  because  it  would  go  so 
much  to  sand  that  there  would  be  very  little  to  lay  down  again.  I 
will  explain  what  I  have  done  to  the  road  between  Cirencester  and 
Bath.  I  was  obliged  to  lift  a  little  of  the  sides  of  the  road,  in  order 
to  give  it  shape,  but  in  the  center  of  the  road  we  'shoved  it.'  It  was 
before  in  the  state  which  the  country  people  call  gridirons:  that  is,  it 
was  in  large  ridges,  with  long  hollows  between,  and  we  cut  down  the 
high  part  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  and  took  the 
materials  and  sifted  them  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  returned  what 
was  useful  to  the  center." 

(So  far  we  have  the  views  of  Mr.  Macadam.  From  the  same 
work  I  continue  to  quote.  —  R.  D.) 

Page  153.  —  '-Considering  the  ver}'  great  traffic  upon  White- 
chapel  road,  is  it  your  opinion  (addressed  to  Mr.  Fare}')  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  pave  any  part  of  that  road?  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  pave  it  within  some  feet  of  the  footpath,"  &c. 

Page  158.  —  ''In  the  neighborhood  of  London  the  materials  that 
are  to  be  procured  are  of  too  tender  and  brittle  a  nature  to  endure  the* 
wear  of  the  heavy  carriages.     I,  therefore,  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  pro])er  to  pave  the  sides  of  all  the  principal  entrances  into 
London." 

Page  166.  —  "James  Walker  says,  'The  traffic  upon  the  Commer- 
cial rail  road,  both  up  and  down,  is  very  great.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  expense  of  this  road  would  have  been  very  much  greater,  probably 
much  more  than  doubled,  if  it  had  not  been  paved.  The  road  has 
been  paved  for  about  sixteen  years,  and  the  expense  of  supporting  it 
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has  been  small.     During  the  thirteen  ycius  that  the  East  India  dock 
branch  has  been  paved,  the  paving  has  not  cost  £20.*  '* 

Page  167. — '^But  as  the  paving  is  always  preferred  for  heavy 
carriages,"  &c. 

Page  172. — '^The  thickness  ought  to  be  such,  that  the  greatest 
weight  will  not  eifect  more  than  the  surface  of  the  shell,  in  order  to 
spread  the  weight  which  comes  xipon  a  small  part  only  of  the  road 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  foundation." 

Page  173.  —  "  If  the  foundation  is  bad,  breaking  the  bottom  stone 
into  small  pieces  is  expensive  and  injurious,  upon  the  principle  I  have 
above  described,  for  the  same  reason  that  an  arch  formed  of  whok- 
bricks,  or  deep  stones,  is  preferred  to  one  of  the  same  materials 
broken  into  smaller  pieces,  for,  in  some  countries,  the  materials  will 
admit  of  the  foundation  of  the  road  being  considered  as  of  the  nature 
of  a  flat  arch,  as  well  as  being  supported  by  the  strata  directly  under 
it.  But  the  error  of  laying  stones  in  large  pieces  upon  the  surface  is 
more  common  and  more  injurious." 

Page  183.  —  *•  James  Dean  says,  •  Near  to  great  towns  it  would 
be  highly  advantageous  if  the  center  of  the  road,  for  about  twelve  feet 
in  width,  were  to  be  paved  with  hard,  well-squared  stones,  nine  inches 
deep.' " 

Page  188.  —  •' Thomas  Telford,  Esq.,  says,  'The  improvements 
made  in  North  Wales  I  beg  leave  to  submit  as  models  for  the  roads 
thi-ough  hilly  countries.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  constructing 
firm  and  substantial  foundations  for  the  metallic  part  of  the  roadway. 

Page  189.  —  *•  There  has  been  no  attention  paid  to  constructing  a 
good  and  solid  foundation  for  the  roadway." 

Page  192.  —  "Are  yoxi  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable 
or  practicable  to  procure,  from  any  particular  part  of  the  country, 
Ix'tter  materials,  so  as  to  form  perfect  roads  without  the  necessity  of 
jmving  them?  That  these  materials  could  be  ])rocurcd,  is  evident ; 
biit  I  am  satisfied  that  the  most  economical  and  preferable  mode 
would  be  by  the  means  of  paving." 

EnGINKKR    J)ErARTMKNT. 

Washinuton,  May  8,  1833. 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  6th  instant,  submitting  your 
views  in  regard  to  lifting  the  old  bed  in  prosecuting  the  rex^airs  of  the 
Cumberland  road  east  of  the  Ohio,  and  requesting  a  reconsideration 
of  so  much  of  the  instructions  of  the  department  of  the  23d  Jxily  last 
as  relates  to  this  matter,  has  just  been  received.  That  part  of  the  in- 
structions alluded  to,  which  requires  that  the  old  bed  shall,  in  all  ca.ses. 
be  taken  up,  will  be  considered  as  suspended,  and  you  are  hereby 
authorized  to  exercise  your  discretion  in  this  particular. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

Capt.  E.  Delafield,  C.  GRATIOT,  Brig.  General. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
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Uniontown,  Pa.,  June  11,  1833. 

/SV/' ;  I  liiid  upon  an  examination  of  the  National  Koad,  under 
your  superintendence,  from  Cumberland  to  this  place,  that  too  great 
a  portion  of  sand  and  other  ])erishable  stone  has  been  allowed  to  be 
put  on  it.  In  almost  the  whole  distance,  little  or  no  regard  has  been 
iwiid  to  the  keeping  the  side  drains  open,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to 
carry  the  water  freely  from  the  road.  The  culverts  are  too  few  and 
small,  particularly  on  the  long  slo])es ;  and  the  manner  of  constructing 
the  hollow-ways  and  catch-waters  is  defective.  These  errors'of  con- 
struction cause  the  water,  in  many  places,  to  ]>ass  over  the  road,  to 
its  rapid  destruction.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  yoxi  have  to 
contend  with  under  the  contract  svstem,  and  that  to  this  caxise  most 
of  the  evils  com])lained  of  may  be  traced.  As  it  is  all  important  that 
they  should  be  remedied,  as  soon  as  pnicticable,  you  will  enforce  the 
early  completion  of  the  several  contracts,  according  to  their  condi- 
tions, after  making  due  allowance  for  the  stop])age  arising  from  your 
order  for  suspending  operations  during  last  winter.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road,  should  it  be  found  not  to  possess  the  requisite 
properties  to  secure  its  permanency,  you  will  make  such  additions 
under  your  own  agency  as  will  place  it  in  the  condition  con- 
tem])lated  by  the  government,  before  turning  it  over  to  the  States. 
Xot  less  than  six  inches  of  lime  or  sandstone  should  be  put  upon  the 
sxirface,  and  where  lime  is  exclusively  used,  the  thickness  should  not 
be  less  than  nrne  inches.  The  side  ditches  shoxdd,  when  ]>racticable, 
be  at  least  eighteen  inches  below  the  bed  of  the  road;  and  when  this 
cannot  be  done,  culverts,  2'x3',  should  be  constructed  at  convenient 
distances  to  carrv  off  the  water,  which,  in  no  instance,  should  be 
allowed  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  bed  of  (he  road.  The  catch- 
waters  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  they  sub- 
serve  the  jmrposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  they  should  admit 
the  ])assage  of  vehicles  without  jolting;  and,  in  every  case,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  their  being  washed  into  deep  gullies.  As  this  fre- 
quently happens  when  they  are  constructed  with  broken  stone,  it  will 
be  proper  to  ])ave  them  with  shingle  stones,  if  to  be  had  ;  or,  when 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  with  limestone  firmly  imbedded  in  the  road. 
It  should  especially  be  observed  that,  before  breaking  uj)  the  road  for 
the  rece]>tion  of  the  metal,  the  ditches  should  be  fii'st  prepared,  and 
then  the  culverts.  This  will  kec])  the  roadway  dry  for  travel,  and 
better  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  its  covering.  As  it  is  found 
impracticable  to  keep  the  travel  from  the  center  of  the  road,  and  the 
deep  ruts  that  are  Ibrmed,  then,  as  a  consequence,  I  would  recom- 
mend, instead  of  the  present  system  of  blocking,  that  nikers  should 
be  constantly  employed  to  preserve  the  transverse  profile.  If  it  does 
not  come  within  the  spirit  of  the  contract,  that  this  labor  should  be 
performed  by  the  contnictors,  you  will  hire  men  to  do  it  youraelf. 
This  o])eration,  in  addition  to  the  draining  system  before  recom- 
mended, will,  it  is  presumed,  preserve  the  road  from  further  ruin,  and 
place  it  in  a  condition  to  receive  its  last  coat  of  limestone.     Finally, 
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while  studying  duo  economy  in  your  administi'ation  of  the  affairtj  of 
the  road,  you  should*  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  wishes  of  the 
government  are  to  have  a  superior  road,  both  as  regards  workman- 
ship, and  the  quality  of  the  materials  used  in  its  construction.  With 
this  understanding,  it  is  expected  that  you  will  avail  yourself  of  all 
the  facilities  within  your  reach  to  eifect,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to 
yourself  and  the  public  at  large,  the  great  end  proposed — the  con- 
struction of  a  road  unrivaled  in  the  country.  These  are  the  views 
and  special  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

C.  GRATIOT,  Bi-ig.  General. 
Capt.  R.  Delafield, 

Cori)s  of  Engineei's,  Uniontown,  Pa. 


Engineer  Department, 

Washington,  July  16,  1833. 

Sir:  You  will  forthwith  cause  all  ()])c rations  to  cease  on  that 
part  of  the  new  location  of  the  Cumberland  Road  on  the  cast  of  Wills 
creek.  You  shall  in  a  few  days  receive  further  instructions  on  this 
subject.  Yery  respectfully,  &c., 

WM.  11.  C.  BARTLETT, 
Lieut,  and  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer. 
Capt.  R.  Delafield, 

Corps  of  Engineei^s,  Uniontown,  Pa. 


Engineer  J)ei»artment, 

Washington,  July  20,  1833. 

Sir:  On  the  16th  you  were  advised  to  delay  any  further  action 
as  to  the  location  of  the  Cumberland  Road  until  you  Avere  again 
written  to.  ■ 

Mr.  Purcell  reports  to  the  Board  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Company  that  the  road  being  at  the  site  now  chosen  will  occa- 
sion an  increased  cost  to  the  Canal  Company  of  upwards  of  $16,000. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  this  state  of  things,  for,  as  their  charter 
claims  precedence,  it  would  necessaril}^  create  a  demand  upon  the 
government  commensurate  with  the  injur}^  sustained. 

Major  Eaton,  president  of  the  Canal  Company,  will  direct  Mr. 
Purcell,  the  engineer,  to  proceed  ft)rthwith  to  Cumberland,  with  you, 
to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  making  the  location  by  which  to  avoid 
any  injury  or  increased  expense  to  the  (^anal  (■ompany.  You  art* 
instructed  to  confer  fi*eely  with  Mr.  Purcell,  holding  the  object  sug- 
gested steadily  in  view,  and  give  such  direction  to  the  location  of  the 
i"oad  as  may  best  attain  this  object.  This  done,  you  Avill  forward  u 
plan  of  the  route  agreed  on,  and  a  minute  detail  of  everything,  ])ar- 
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ticularly  what  increased  expense  to  the  Canal  Company  will  probably 
be  occasioned.  On  receiving  yoxir  report,  the  case  will  be  considered 
here,  and  you  be  advised  immediately  of  the  coui'se  to  be  pursued. 

Very  respectfully,  &c.,  &c.. 

By  order:  WM.  H.  C.  BARTLETT, 

Lieut,  and  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer. 
Capt.  R.  Delaiield, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  I'^niontown,  Pa. 

PuiLADELPHiA,  July  26,  1833. 

*SVr;  The  order  of  your  department  of  the  16th  instant  was  re- 
ceived by  me  at  Cumberland,  and  its  injunctions  forthwith  carried  into 
eifect.  The  communication  of  the  20th  has  since  been  received, 
ex])lanatory  of  that  order.  In  relation  to  locating  that  part  of  the 
National  Road  that  might  probably  interfere  with  the  Canal  Company, 
measures  were  taken  to  procure  from  the  Company  such  information 
as  would  enable  me  to  locate  the  road  without  coming  in  contact  with 
any  part  of  the  Canal  route;  and,  so  far  as  the  information  was  fur- 
nished, I  have  endeavored  so  to  do.  I  enclose  copies  of  the  letter  and 
information  received  from  the  president  of  the  company,  in  reply  to 
a  request  for  such  information  as  would  enable  me  to ''ascertain  at 
what  point  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Company  contemplate  erecting 
their  dam  across  Wills  creek,  and  to  what  height  it  will  be  raised 
above  low  water.  The  information  desired  is  for  enabling  me  to  locate 
the  bridge  for  the  road  at  a  point,  and  elevate  its  arches  to  such  a 
height  that  the  interest  of  the  Canal  Company  will  not  be  effected; 
and  that  I  may  at  the  same  time,  fulfill  the  objects  contemplated  by 
the  law  authorizing  the  new  location." 

In  reply  to  which  you  will  ])erceive  ''  the  location  of  the  canal 
is  that  recommended  by  General  Bernard,  and  the  Board  of  Internal 
Improvement,  over  which  he  presided,"  and  that  it  was  proposed  to 
feed  the  canal  at  Cumberland,  and  below  by  a  dam  to  be  erected 
across  the  Potomac  about  a  mile  above  Cumberland.  The  water  of 
the  Potomac  was  to  be  carried  over  Wills  creek  twenty -one  or  two 
feet  above  ordinary  water  in  the  creek. 

Such  is  the  information  furnished  me  b}'  the  president  of  the  Ca- 
nal Company,  and  by  which  I  have  been  governed  in  the  location  of 
the  road.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Wills  creek  the  grading  is  finished 
to  the  site  of  the  bridge ;  on  the  western  side  I  have  directed  no  work 
to  be  executed  that  can  have  any  bearing  upon  this  point. 

You  perceive  it  has  been  my  study  to  avoid  conflicting  with  the 
interests  of  the  Canal  Company;  but,  from  the  want  of  knowing  the 
exact  location  of  their  works,  Avill  occasion  to  them  an  increased  ex- 
pense, as  reported  by  Mr.  Purcell,  of  16,000  dollars  if  the  bridge  is 
constructed  at  the  point  now  chosen.  If,  then,  the  Company  will 
cause  the  Canal  to  be  located  through  the  gap  of  Wills  mountain,  and 
give  me  bench  marks  fVom  which  to  ascertain  the  cuttings  and  em- 
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bankments  they  propose  making,  I  will  then  locate  the  road  on  snch 
ground  as  not  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  their  operations,  and 
such  as  shall  be  most  advantageous  for  the  public  interest.  I  judge 
the  communication  of  the  department  was  wntten  under  the  impres- 
sion that  an  interference  with  the  works  of  the  Canal  Company  was 
unavoidable,  and  that  some  compromise  of  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages would  necessarily  have  to  be  made.  Such,  however,  I  do  not 
conceive  to  be  the  case. 

I  have  located  as  high  up  the  creek  as  would  give  room  for  a  six 
horse  t«am  to  turn  oif  and  on  a  bridge  at  right  angles  with  the  stream 
with  facility.  If  the  Canal  Company  make  choice  of  this  ground,  I 
have  but  to  make  a  bridge  oblique  v\ith  the  current,  and  thus  avoid 
the  work  of  the  Canal  Company.  To  ascertain  this,  it  is  essential  that 
the  Canal  Company  should  make  choice  of  the  ground  and  locate 
their  works;  after  having  so  done,  if  they  will  favor  me  with  plans 
and  sections,  with  bench  marks  of  reference  of  the  part  in  the  valley 
of  the  creek,  the  road  shall  be  made  not  to  interfere  with  their  in- 
terest, which  has  always  been  looked  upon  by  me  as  claiming  prece- 
dence. 

I  have  here  pointed  out  a  coui*se  for  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
partment, differing  materially  from  the  one  ordered  b}'  the  letter 
of  the  20th  instant.  First,  in  consideration  of  its  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  case,  and,  next,  with  its  requiring  me  to 
I>erfbrm  a  service  in  no  way  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  interests  of  the  Government  connected  with  the  road  ;  to  do  which, 
surveys,  levels,  calculations  of  excavation  and  embankment  must  be 
made,  that  the  time  of  neither  myself  nor  the  officers  as.sociatcd  with 
me  could  accomplish. 

What  I  ask  is,  information  from  the  Company  as  to  their  own 
works  solely.  It  Avill  .sxifficc  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  loca- 
tion of  the  road. 

Be  pleased  to  address  me  at  New  Cattle,  and  on  any  matter  re- 
lating to  the  section  of  the  road  near  Cumberland  requiring  immediate 
attention,  a  copy  of  the  communication  forwarded  to  Lieutenant 
Pickell,  at  that  place,  would  prevent  any  delay;  Lieutenant  P.  being 
the  officer  to  whom  T  have  assigned  this  particular  section  of  the  road. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

RICIFD  DELAFIELD, 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Gratiot,  Captain  of  Engineers. 

Chief  Engincei*. 

Wasiunuton,  1).  C,  May  10.  1832. 

Sir:  Your  letter  to  Mr.  Ingle,  the  clerk  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Company,  has  been  handed  over  to  me,  and  I  am  author- 
ized, on  the  part  of  the  president  and  directors,  to  express  to  you  our 
thanks  for  the  considerate  regard  you  have  paid  to  the  location 
adopted  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  for  the  part  of 
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their  work  which  will  pass  through  Cumberland.  The  location 
adopted  is  that  recommended  by  General  Bernard,  and  the  Board  of 
Internal  Improvement,  over  which  he  pi-esided. 

When  the  proposed  change  of  the  Cumberland  Eoad  immediately 
above  the  town  was  under  considenition  of  the  Committee  on  Roads 
and  Canals,  I  suggested  the  very  precaution  you  now  practice,  which 
was  to  see  that  no  conflict  would  arise  in  hereafTter  conducting  the 
canal  over  its  long  established  route,  by  a  conflict  with  the  location 
of  the  improved  road,  the  value  of  which  I  know  well  how  to  appre- 
ciate. The  hill  above  Cumberland,  which  it  is  i)roposed  to  avoid,  was 
the  worst  between  that  place  and  Wheeling,  if  reference  be  had  to 
the  inclination  of  its  surface.  Genenil  Bernard  proposed  to  feed  the 
canal  at  Cumberland,  and  for  some  distance  below  it,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  the  mouth  of  the  South  branch,  by  means  of  a  dam  to  be  erected 
at  a  ledge  of  rocks  crossing  the  Potomac  about  a  mile  above  (.*umber- 
land.  The  dam  was  to  be  elevated  so  high  as  to  conduct  the  canal 
over  Wills  creek  at  Cumberland,  with  an  elevation  of  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  feet  above  ordinary  water  in  the  creek.  This  was  to  be 
eftected  by  an  aqxieduct  across  the  creek.  I  presume  at  this  season 
of  the  year  the  ledge  of  rocks  is  visible  above  Cumberland.  Enclosed 
I  send  you  extracts  from  General  Bernard's  report,  which  accompanied 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  of  December  9,  182G,  and  is  now 
a  congressional  record.  From  that  yoxi  nuiy  perhaps  infer  all  that  is 
essential  to  your  purpose  of  avoiding  a  collision  with  the  rights  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  Avho  have  ado))ted  for  the 
location  of  the  canal  Genenil  Bernard's  report. 

C.  F.  MEJlCEIi, 
President  of  the  Chesajieake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company. 


EXTRACTED— PAGE   55,  DOC.  No.  10,  ll^ni  CONGRESS,  2i)  SESSION.— 

EXECUTIVE  PAPERS. 

*' The  difficulties  of  this  passage  (down  Wills  creek)  are  great, 
and  continue  for  more  than  a  mile.  The  ground  then  becomes  favor- 
able (/.  (!.,  in  descending  Wills  creek  from  the  west),  permitting  the 
canal  to  pass  at  the  outskirts  of  Cumberland,  to  join  with  the  eastern 
section.  Adjoining  Cumberland,  the  canal  will  receive  a  feeder  from 
the  Potomac  for  a  supply  below,  and  more  especially  to  complete 
what  is  necessary  in  relation  to  the  first  subdivision  of  the  eastern 
section. 

"  This  feeder  is  proposed  to  be  made  navigable,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  trade  of  the  Potomac  above  Cumberland.  Its  length 
is  one  mile,  its  width  at  the  water  line  thirty  feet,  its  depth  four  feet. 
At  its  point  of  departure  from  the  Potomac,  a  basin  is  formed  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  by  means  of  a  dam  erected  at  the  fii'st  ledge  above 
Cumberland. 
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''  This  basin,  compreheuding  an  extent  of  about  eight  miles,  will 
aftbrd  a  constant  supply  of  water,  and  also  accommodate  the  canal 
trade  of  the  Potomac.  The  levees  around  the  basin,  the  dam,  the 
guard  lock  of  the  feeder,  and  its  aqueduct  over  Wills  creek,  are  in- 
eluded  in  the  estimate  of  this  subdivision. 

'*  In  the  table  of  quantities  and  cost,  this  feeder  is  made  to  cost  a 
very  large  sum  (two  or  three  words  illegible  in  the  MS.)  if  the  dam 
above  Cumberland  is  supposed  to  be  ever  changed  from  the  above 
location.  The  aqueduct  over  Wills  creek  is  computed  to  cost 
$41,601 ;  the  length  of  the  aqueduct,  seventy  yards;  the  number  of 
arches,  three ;  the  span  of  the  arch,  thirty  feet ;  the  height  of  the 
piers,  sixteen  feet." 

The  above  is  a  true  copy.  C.  F.  MERC^ER. 

May  10,  1838. 

Kn< Jl N KKR    J )E1»AKT>J ENT, 

Washington,  August  10.  1833. 

Sir:  The  Secretary  of  War  has  just  returned  to  this  place,  hav- 
ing passed  over  the  Cumberland  Road  east  of  the  Ohio,  lie  feels 
great  interest  in  this  road,  and  is  anxious  that  the  operations  on  it 
shall  be  so  directed  as  to  obtain  the  best  j)ossible  results,  ifis  conti- 
dence  in  your  ability  induced  him  to  select  ^'ou  as  its  superintendent, 
knowing  that  under  your  management  his  wishes  would  be  realized  ; 
and  deeming  it  a  work  of  much  greater  importance  than  that  with 
which  you  are  occupied  on  the  Delaware,  he  has  exj)ressed  a  wish 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  your  time  should  be  passed  upon 
the  road.  You  will,  therefore,  repair  to  (Uimberland  without  loss  of 
time,  ascertain  the  exact  location  of  the  C-hesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
ahmg  the  valley  of  Wills  creek,  and  so  adjust  that  of  the  road  as  shall 
remove  the  present  difficulties,  and  avoid  any  interference  with  the 
interests  of  the  Canal  Company.  This  being  done,  you  will  com- 
municate to  the  department  the  result. 

Very  res])ect fully,  &c., 

WM.'  II.  C.  BAKTLETT. 
Capt.  R.  Delafield.  Lt.  and  Ass't  to  Ch.  Fav/v. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Castle,  Del. 


Engineer  Department, 

Washington,  September  12,  1833. 

/?<>:  Your  letter  of  the  9th  instiint,  enclosing  a  j)lan  and  sections 
of  part  of  Wills'  creek,  exhibiting  the  location  of  the  National  Road 
•'as  now  constructed ; "  the  ground  selected  by  the  engineer  of  the 
Chesiipeakc  and  Ohio  Canal  Company  for  its  canal,  and  the  new  loca- 
tion of  the  National  Eoad,  in  consequence  of  the  Canal  Company  hav- 
ing made  choice  of  the  route  upon  which  the  road  was  constructed, 
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has  been  received.  The  plan  has  been  submitted,  with  the  approval 
of  this  department,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  by  him  adopted ; 
and  the  construction  of  the  road  on  the  new  locution  will,  therefore, 
be  proceeded  with.  T  am,  sir,  &c., 

C.  GRATIOT, 
Capt.  R.  Dehifield,  ^>*ig-  (Teneml. 

Corps  of  En ^in eel's,  Cumberljind,  M<i. 


C-rMBKRLAM)    RoAD.    AT    StODDARD'S,    Ml).. 

September  17,  1833. 

Sir:  I  enclose  herewith  plan  and  sections  of  part  of  the  Cumber- 
hmd  Road  between  Cumberland  and  Frostburg,  where  an  alteration 
has  just  been  made  in  the  location,  by  which  a  very  steep  hill  is 
avoided,  and  the  distance  decreased. 

By  the  new  route  there  is  a  slope  of  18  y^^,-  feet  in  a  distance  of 
1,600 ;  by  the  old  road  the  slope  was  53.9'  in  700  feet  on  one  side  oi 
the  hill,  and  35.7'  in  900  feet  on  the  other  side. 

This  is  now  undergoing  construction.  The  foundation  of  the 
center  pier  of  the  bridge  over  Wills  creek  is  raised  above  water. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

RTCH'D  DELAFIKLD. 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Gratiot.  Captain  of  Engineei*s. 

Chief  Engineer. 

Kn(ji.nekr  1  )epart.m  knt. 

Wasuinoton,  September  25,  1833. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.,  enclosing  a  plan  and  sections 
of  part  of  the  Cumberland  Road  between  Cumberland  and  Frost - 
burg,  where  you  had  made  an  alteration  in  ihe  location,  thereby 
avoiding  a  steep  hill,  and  decreasing  the  distance,  was  duly  received : 
and  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  alteration  referred  to  has  been 
approved.  I  am,  &c., 

C.  GRATIOT, 
Capt.  R.  Ik'latield.  Brig.  General. 

CorjKs  of  Engineei-s.  Cumberland,  Md. 
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Oh  trlth  the  work — Wooden  liridgeA  pi'op(Nie(l  for  the  netr  htcatiou  up  Willn  Cnrh 
nud  Braddoch\  Run  —  The  War  Departmnit  hohU  that  WcKKhni  Svperntrur- 
turfs  wottM  he  a  Subt^iantial  Compliance  with  the  Maryland  lair — New  in- 
iUmrtiom  vmied  from  Wheeling — The  old  bed  to  be  retained  —  Two  clcuKsea  of 
ifttrk'  — Frauds  by  Contractor—  Form  for  Contracts  forwarded  fnnn  Bmirnx- 
riUe — Report  and  EMimate  railed  for  Inj  the  Senate —  The  law  of  Cotn/retw 
rendem  a  change  of  plan  necessary  —  The  Secretary  of  War  greatly  interested  in 
the  Road  —  Cnmberland  to  Frostbnrg. 

Engineer  Department, 

Washington,  June  25,  1834. 

Sir:  In  addition  to  the  views  of  the  department,  communicated  to 
you  this  morning,  I  now  have  to  reqxiest  that  3'ou  will  proceed  to  ap- 
ply the  funds  available  for  the  Cumberland  Road  east  of  the  Ohio,  with 
the  utmost  despatch  consistent  with  the  public  interest.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  the  repairs  of  this  road  may  be  completed  before 
the  termination  of  the  coming  fall. 

I  am,  &Q.,       .      C.  GRATIOT, 
Capt.  R.  Delafiekl,  Brigadier  General. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Xew  Castle,  Del. 


CirMBERLAND,  Md..  July  23,  1834. 

Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  giving  its  consent  to  change  the  location  of  the  Na- 
tional Road  near  this  place,  to  turn  Wills  mountain  by  the  route  of 
Wills  creek  and  Braddock's  run,  in  which  it  is  x>rovi(led  that  certain 
bridges  shall  be  constructed  of  stone,  and  to  compare  this  act  with 
that  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  inform  me  whether  or  not  I 
will  be  justified  in  constructing  the  bridges  with  stone  abxUments  and 
wing- walls,  and  wooden  superstructures.  There  is  a  necessity  growing 
out  of  the  cost,  the  law  requiring  the  road  to  be  finished  with 
«300,000. 

From  the  most  advantageous  offers  received,  the  bridge  over 
Wills  creek  will  not  cost  loss  than  $15,000,  constructed  of  stone,  and 
if  built  of  wood,  planed,  and  painted  with  three  coats  of  white  lead. 

(77) 
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roofed  with  shinglos,  will  cost  not  to  exceed  $7,000.  There  are  two 
other  bridges  on  the  same  new  route  to  be  constructed,  the  ratio  of 
expense  of  which  will  not  materially  vary.     ♦      *      * 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ETCH'D  DELAFIELD, 
Hrij^.  (foil.  Charles  Gmiiot,  Captain  of  Engineers. 

Chief  Engineer. 


Ci'MBERLAND,  July  24,  1834. 

^/>;  1  have  just  tiuishcd  comparing  the  numerous  oifcrs  for  work 
to  be  done  on  the  16  miles  of  road  immediately  west  of  this  place. 
There  is  great  competition  among  very  excellent  and  responsible  men 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  the  milroad  and  canal  below  us. 

The  offei's  for  the  bridge  render  its  construction  with  stone  next 
to  impracticable,  under  the  law,  to  finish  the  road  with  8300,000. 
They  are  as  follows :  822,000,  821,930,  823,323,  822,680,  824,000. 

To  construct  the  abutments  I  have  offers  at  83.80  cents  per  perch; 
that  woxild,  with  the  suyjerstructure  of  wood,  make  the  whole  cost  not 
to  exceed  86,500  to  87,000.  We  cannot  with  propriety  expend  so 
large  a  sum  for  a  stone  bridge,  with  such  limited  means.  I  strongly 
recommend  a  wooden  superstructure  if  compatible  with  existing  laws 
under  which  we  act.  and  beg  to  be  advised  as  requested  in  my  letter 

of  vesterdav. 

•■  • 

Respectfully,  y<mr  obedient  servant, 

RTCHT)  DKLAFIRLD, 
Brig.  Crou.  (-harlcs  Gratiot,  Captain  of  Enginens. 

Chief  Enirineer. 
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WASHiNriTO.N',  Jiilv  2J),  l<s:U. 

sir:  It  has  just  been  detei'mined  by  the  War  Department  that 
the  substitution  of  wood  for  stone,  in  the  superstructxires  of  the 
bridges  on  the  new  piece  of  road  around  Wills  hill  would  be  deemed 
by  the  8tate  of  Maryland  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  her  law  giving  assent  to  the  change  from  the  old  to  the 
present  location  of  that  part  of  the  road.  You  will,  therefore,  build 
the  abutments  of  those  bridges  in  a  good  and  durable  manner,  of  the^ 
best  stone  to  be  had  in  your  immediate  neighborhood,  and  make  the 
su])erstructure  of  wood.  These  last,  when  completed,  must  be  well 
covered,  and  painted  in  the  best  manner.  This  is  communicated  in 
answer  to  your  two  lettei*s  of  the  23d  and  24th  instant,  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  are  at  hand.  I  am,  Ac. 

C.  GRATIOT. 
Capt.  R.  Delafield, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Cumberland.  Md. 
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COPY  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  SENT  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
CUMBERLAND  ROAD,  EAST  OF  THE  OHIO,  TO  EACH  OF  HIS 
ASSISTANTS  ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  ROAD. 

WuEELiNO,  May  29,  1834. 

Sir:  In  conducting  the  operations  for  repairing  the  section  of 
the  road  under  your  sxipervision,  during  the  present  season,  two  very 
important  alterations  will  be  made  in  the  system  of  last  year. 

The  first  is  to  retain,  in  all  cases,  the  old  bed  or  pavement,  break- 
ing down  with  sledges  the  prominent  or  projecting  pieces  into  the 
ruts  and  holes,  and  smoothing  the  grade  w^th  quarry  chips,  or  stone 
broken  on  the  face  of  the  road  with  sledge-hammers,  slightly  covering 
the  bed  so  prepared  with  the  earth  from  the  ditches,  observing  to  put 
no  more  earth  than  is  barely  sufficient  to  prevent  the  metal  coming 
in  contact  with  the  large  stone  of  the  bed. 

Where  there  is  no  stone  in  the  old  bed,  restore  the  grade  with 
the  best  and  hardest  material  to  be  found  in  the  vicinit}^,  making  it  a 
point  to  have  stone  to  fill  the  large  holes.  This  formation  of  the  bed 
for  the  metal  on  top  of  the  old  bed  Avill  enable  large  and  sufficient 
ditches  to  be  formed  for  carrying  off  the  \vater.  The  most  particular 
attention  must  be  given  to  these  ditches,  as  xipon  them  depends  the 
preservation  of  the  road. 

All  the  earth  taken  fi'om  the  ditches,  side  roads,  and  slopes,  not 
i*equired  to  make  good  the  grade  and  side  roads,  must  be  thrown 
down  the  hill  side,  and  on  no  account  whatever  upon  the  slope  of  a 
side  hill  cutting,  from  w-hence  it  soon  washes  back  into  the  ditches. 
The  minimum  size  of  the  ditches  should  not  be  less  than  three  feet 
wide  on  top,  one  foot  deep,  and  one  foot  wide  in  the  bottom  ;  the 
whole  depth  to  be  below^  the  bed  of  the  road.  Rock  and  peculiar 
side  slopes  can  alone  prevent  this  being  practiced. 

The  side  slopes  must  be  cut  to  a  slope  of  45,  with  berms,  as  a 
minimum ;  and  as  low  as  60  wherever  it  is  practicable. 

Wherever  earth  is  required  for  a  filling  to  make  good  the  side 
roads,  require  that  it  be  taken  from  some  near  side  slope  or  other 
point  that  will  improve  such  part  of  the  road.  The  minimum  side 
road  is  to  be  five  feet ;  wherever  the  natural  ground  will  permit,  cause 
it  to  be  increased  to  admit  of  summer  roads,  placing  the  ditches  out- 
side of  such  increased  side  road. 

The  second  alteration  is,  to  have  the  whole  work  done  by  con- 
tract,  instead  of  job  work  and  day  labor,  as  was  practiced  last  year. 

To  effect  this,  the  greatest  precaution  is  necessary  to  specify 
what  work  has  to  be  done  on  each  chain  of  four  rods  of  the  road,  the 
particular  grade  for  such  portion,  the  depth  and  size  of  the  ditches, 
the  side  roads  and  slopes,  and  from  whence  the  required  earth  is  to  be 
taken  to  restore  the  grade,  and  where  the  surplus  earth  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  ditches,  drains,  side  slopes,  &c. 

In  the  delivery  of  stone  for  the  metal,  the  contract  must  provide 
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that  the  stone  be  delivered  and  broken  on  the  side  roads  in  rectangu- 
lar piles  or  strings  of  such  dimensions  as  you  require  on  the  several 
parts  of  the  road,  and  the  measurement  made  of  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  stone  thus  prepared  ;  from  which  measurement  you  will  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  perches,  by  previously  having  a  mass,  containing 
tivo  perches  of  stone,  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry,  as  compactly  piled 
as  can  be  without  the  use  of  a  hammer,  taking  large  and  small  indis- 
criminately. Have  this  mass  broken  to  the  size  of  four  ounces ; 
ascertain  the  cubic  contents  of  the  bulk  it  shall  produce,  the  fifth 
part  of  which  you  will  take  as  a  perch,  and  the  unit  of  measurement 
for  paying  for  the  number  of  perches  to  be  delivered. 

The  metal  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  road  at  such  favorable  periods 
as  you  shall  designate,  after  it  has  been  measured,  and  not  until  the 
contractor  has  ])rcpared  the  required  quantity  for  half  a  mile  at  a 
time. 

You  will  require  the  contractor  to  commence  the  grade  at  one 
end  of  the  piece  he  is  to  ixjpair,  and  continue  regularly  through,  not 
])ermitting  him  to  seek  the  parts  requiring  least  work  to  execute 
first ;  and  when  delivering  stone,  to  commence  the  delivery  at  a  point 
giving  a  mean  distance  for  hauling  from  the  quarry- ;  a  mean  I'ate  of 
payment  is  then  equitable,  otherwise  it  would  not  be. 

The  work  on  j^our  section  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes :  the  one,  where  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done ;  and  the  other, 
the  part  graded  and  stone  prepared  for  the  metal  during  the  past 
season. 

On  the  first  class,  you  will  make  contracts  to  grade,  deliver,  and 
j)ut  on  three  perches  of  limestone  where  the  old  bed  remains  firm,  and 
four  perches  where  the  old  bed  has  disappeared,  requiring  the  grade 
to  be  finished  by  the  15th  of  October;  and  if  the  metal  is  all  prepared 
by  that  date,  to  be  put  on  by  the  1st  of  November,  the  conti*actor 
continuing  to  rake  the  road,  change  the  travel,  and  preserve  the 
whole  work  in  order,  until  the  succeeding  1st  of  April.  Should  the 
contractor,  however,  not  be  able  to  prepiu*e  the  metal  to  put  it  on  the 
road  ])y  the  1st  of  November,  then  he  is  to  preserve  the  grade  of  the 
road  in  order  until  the  fii*st  favorable  state  of  the  weather  after  the 
15th  of  March  ensuing,  when  he  is  to  put  on  the  metal,  raking  and 
smoothing  the  surface  for  twenty  days  after  the  whole  metal  shall 
have  been  put  on  the  road. 

You  will  observe  that  the  contract  is  to  call  for  preserving  the 
roa<l  in  either  case  during  the  winter;  in  one  case,  by  adding  metal, 
raking,  &c.,  and  in  the  other,  by  breaking  with  a  sledge  stone  to  fill 
the  ruts,  covering  such  stone  in  the  spring  lightly  before  putting  on 
the  metal. 

The  second  class  of  work  is  the  unfinished  part  of  last  year's 
operations,  upon  which  there  will  be  time  to  put  three  and  a  half 
additional  perches  per  rod  on  such  parts  as  were  covered  last  year, 
and  four  perches  per  rod  on  such  as  had  none,  requiring  that  it  be 
put  on  by  the  Ist  of  November,  and  bo  preserved,  raked,  &c.,  until 
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the  succeeding  Ist  of  Apnl,  during  the  winter  filling  ruts  made  by 
travel  with  additional  metal,  to  be  prepared  and  ready  at  convenient 
points  on  the  road. 

For  the  culveits  you  will  make  a  contract  with  one  person  tor 
all  that  may  be  necessary  on  half  your  section,  and  with  a  second 
person  for  the  other  half,  the  work  to  be  paid  by  the  perch  of 
twenty-five  cubic  feet,  measured  by  the  plan  and  dimensions  you 
shall  designate  for  each  locality,  and  according  to  which  plan  the 
work  must  be  constructed.  For  this  work  you  will  require  the  stone 
to  be  of  good  proportions,  with  parallel  beds  and  faces,  and  not 
smaller  than  two  cubic  feet  in  each  piece,  in  no  case  ever  permitting 
a  stone  to  be  placed  "  on  edge,"  a  very  common  practice,  destructive 
of  good  masonry.  The  covering  stone  to  be  of  such  additional 
dimensions  as  you  shall  judge  necessary  for  each  locality.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  culverts  to  be  paved  or  flagged  with  stone,  and  such  an 
apron  constructed  at  each  end  as  to  guard  against,  the  ends  being 
undermined  by  the  passage  of  the  water. 

The  repairs  of  the  masonry  of  the  bridges  and  walls  on  Wheeling 
Hill  it  is  very  desirable  to  effect  by  contract,  if  practicable.  On 
Wheeling  Hill  the  object  may  be  effected  by  requiring  the  masonry  to 
confonn  with  that  already  executed,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  stone,  paying  for  it  by  the  perch  measured  in 
the  wall  when  finished,  reserving  the  one-fifth  of  the  value  from 
monthly  payments  as  security  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  whole 
work.  The  repairs  of  the  bridge  may  be  executed  in  like  manner, 
specifying  the  masonry  of  the  bridge  now  building  over  Wheeling 
Creek  as  the  standard,  excepting  stones  placed  on  edge. 

It  is  desirable  to  postpone  the  repair  of  all  masonry  to  the  latest 
date,  excepting  only  such  parts  as  are  necessary  to  perfect  the  grade ; 
you  will  make  your  contracts  accordingly.  The  masonry  of  the  cul- 
verts and  some  of  the  bridges  must  be  finished  in  time,  including  the 
filling  to  make  good  the  roadway,  to  permit  the  contractor  for  grad- 
ing to  comply  with  his  agreement.  The  usual  one-fifth  of  the  value 
of  work  done  being  retained  until  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  com- 
pleting the  whole  work,  when  this  sum  is  to  be  applied  either  to  carry 
into  effect  the  remaining  provisions  of  the  agreement,  as  stipulated  to 
be  executed,  or  paid  to  the  contractor,  if  the  work  has  been  faithfully 
executed  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  agreement. 

You  will  make  all  your  payments  by  checks  drawn  on  the  bank 
through  which  I  shall  make  your  remittances,  taking  duplicate  re- 
ceipts for  moneys  thus  paid,  attached  to  a  bill  giving  the  quantity 
i"ate,  cost,  and  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  article  clearly  and  distinctly 
expi'cssed. 

Your  check  book  must  be  added  up,  and  the  balance  in  bank  as- 
certained every  Saturday  evening,  which  balance  must  be  reported  in 
the  weekly  reports  to  be  forwarded  to  me,  as  required  last  season. 

The  bafflance  of  your  account,  as  appeal's  by  your  ledger  account 
with  me,  must  also  form  an  item  in  the  weekly  report.     The  assistant 
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engineer  will  make  an  inspection  of  these  books,  and  report  to  me. 
whenever  he  comes  on  vour  section  of  the  road. 

The  receipted  vouchers  you  will  forward  to  the  ofiSce  at  Browns- 
ville, of  all  payments  made  during  the  week  at  the  end  of  such  week, 
reserving  the  duplicate  until  called  for  by  myself  or  the  assistant 
engineer. 

So  soon  as  you  are  apprised  by  me  of  funds  being  available  you 
will  immediately  advertise  by  hand  bills,  and  through  the  public  prints, 
that  contracts  will  be  made  for  repairing  the  section  of  road  under 
your  supervision,  and  that  proposals  for  executing  the  work  will  be 
received  for  twentv  days  from  the  date  of  vour  advertisement,  for 
repairing  each  mile  of  the  road  according  to  stipulations  and  particular 
information,  to  be  had  on  enquiring  of  you  on  or  afler  such  date  as 
you  are  enabled  to  collect  it.  Let  the  advertisements  express  that 
the  repairs  consist  principally  in  grading  the  road  over  the  old  bed, 
cleaning  out  the  ditches  and  drains,  restoriug  the  side  roads  to  their 
width  of  live  feet  and  covering  the  road  thus  prepared  with  limestone 
broken  to  four  ounce  pieces,  in  such  quantities  as  shall  be  specitied  for 
each  rod,  varying  from  two  to  four  perches  per  rod.  and  keeping 
the  whole  in  order  until  the  lirst  of  April  next,  by  which  date  the 
contracts  are  to  be  completed. 

To  ascertain  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  ditferent  mile  sections, 
and  on  the  particular  parts  of  each  mile,  you  will,  the  instant  funds 
are  available,  make  a  measurement  of  the  road,  noting  the  work  to 
be  done  on  each  chain  (as  specitied  in  the  previous  parts  of  this 
communication)  in  the  most  minute  detail. 

This  statement,  reduced  as  much  as  practiciblc  to  a  tabular  form, 
you  will  cau.se  to  be  printed,  as  the  information  to  be  given  to  persons 
upon  which  to  make  their  ])roposals,  and  it  will  be  embodied  in  or  at- 
tached to  the  articles  of  agreement  as  a  sj)ecification  of  the  work  to  be 
done. 

As  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  the  i)repared  metal  piled 
in  uniform  nnisses,  admitting  of  the  application  of  a  gauge  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  required  quantity  is  in  the  pile,  you  will 
cause  such  gauges  to  be  made  with  slopes  of  45  degrees  and  in  no  in- 
stance permit  a  measurement  of  stone  to  be  made  without  having 
previously  verified  the  dimensions  of  the  gauge.  The  necessity  for 
this  you  will  perceive  by  reflecting  that  the  end  of  the  gauge  may  be 
cut  oft*  and  the  angles  altered  to  make  a  material  ditlerence  in  the 
quantity,  without  being  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  frauds  heretofore  practiced,  and 
now  enumerated  that  you  may  look  cautiously  to  their  not  being 
practiced  upon  your  section  of  the  road  : 

Ist.     Diminishing  the  size  and  altering  the  angle  of  the  gauge. 

2d.  Loosening  the  pile  of  metal  just  before  the  measurement,  to 
increase  its  bulk. 

3d.  Concealing  or  covering  up  in  the  piles  of  metal  Rirge  masses 
of  stone  or  other  matter. 
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4th.  Breaking  stone  of  a  softer  or  otborvvise  inferior  quality 
than  the  sample  agreed  upon. 

5th.     Breaking  the  metal  to  a  larger  size  than  that  agreed  upon. 

6th.  Removing  the  prepared  metal  from  one  point  to  another 
atler  it  has  been  measured. 

7th.  Taking  metal  from  the  face  of  the  road,  of  the  fii'st  or 
second  stratum,  to  make  it  appear  the  desired  quantity  has  been 
broken  to  fill  the  gauge. 

8th.  On  parts  of  the  road  where  limestone  has  already  been  de- 
livered, wagoners,  with  a  partial  load,  passing  from  the  quarries  to  the 
point  of  delivery,  have  been  detected  in  stealing  a  piece  from  several 
piles,  thus  making  a  full  load  from  what  has  already  been  paid  for. 

Very  many  other  frauds  have  been  detected  upon  receiving  an<l 
paying  for  stone  perches  before  breaking.  No  corrective  offei's  for 
the  jnany  that  may  be  ])racticed  under  this  system.  It  is.  therefore, 
in  no  case,  to  be  adopted.  Always  measuring  the  stone  after  it  is 
broken,  and  reserving  one-fiflh  of  its  value  until  the  whole  agreement 
has  been  fully  and  faithfully  complied  w-ith,  are  the  best  securities 
against  fraudulent  practices. 

Immediately  after  concluding  the  contracts  on  your  section  for 
the  season,  you  will  forward  me  a  statement  of  the  funds  required  to 
cany  them  into  effect,  and  the  times  such  funds  will  probably  be  re- 
quired, ilespectfully.  your  obedient  servant, 

RICII'D   DELA  FIELD, 

Captain  of  P]ngineers. 

Philadelphia,  December  28,  1834. 

Sir:  The  enclosed  letter  of  the  29th  May  was  prepared  as  the 
instnictions  for  Lieutenant  Vance,  conducting  the  operations  on  the 
seventh  division  of  the  road,  and  a  copy  thereof  w^as  forwarded  to 
the  .officer  of  each  division,  with  directions  to  conform  thereto  on 
their  respective  sections,  suiting  the  phraseology  to  their  divisions. 

On  the  27th  June,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  the  act  of  Congress  making  the  appropriation  for  the  year's  ser- 
vice, the  following  instructions  were  communicated  to  the  officers  of 
the  several  divisions,  slightly  changed  to  suit  each  particular  division  : 

''Sir:  Funds  having  been  made  available  for  continuing  the  re- 
pairs of  the  Cumberland  Road,  east  of  the  Ohio,  you  will  cause  the 
preparatory  measures  to  be  taken  immediately,  and  notice  given  as 
required  by  my  letter  of  the  29th  of  May,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  you  from  Brownsville. 

"  The  act  of  Congress  grants  a  specific  sum  for  finishing  the  re- 
pairs of  the  road ;  you  will,  therefore,  in  your  arrangements,  provide 
for  the  stone  bridges  on  the  new  road,  and  three  and  a  half  perches 
of  stone  to  the  rod  on  the  surface  of  the  road  as  metal ;  the  latter  to 
be  furnished  by  the  3l8t  of  December,  and  kept  raked  and  additional 
metal  put  on  until  the  15th  day  of  February  ensuing ;  the  masonry 
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of  the  bridges  to  be  finished  by  the  15th  of  October,  with  proposals  of 
the  terms  for  finishing  the  same  work  by  the  30th  day  of  June,  1835. 

'*  The  form  of  a  contract  has  also  been  forwarded  to  you  from 
Bi'ownsvillc,  which,  with  the  letter  of  instructions  accompanying  it, 
connected  with  the  tenor  of  this  conununication,  you  will  make  your 
guide  in  the  management  of  the  ncction  of  i-oad  confided  to  your 
supervision. 

»•  You  will  observe  the  form  of  the  contract  provides  for  work 
that  may  not  occur  in  your  division.  You  will,  in  preparing  the 
form  to  be  printed,  be  cautious  to  suit  the  same  to  your  particular 
division,  as  to  distance,  &c.,  &c.  Mile  sections  are  desirable  for  sub- 
dividing the  road,  and  as  the  portion  to  be  given  under- contract  to 
an  individual :  on  vour  division  other  subdivisions  will  be  found  more 
convenient,  and  your  attention  must,  in  consequence,  be  given  to 
make  the  phraseology  of  the  instrument  conform  with  the  fa<?ts  of 
the  case. 

*'  Hereafter,  you  will  commence  and  continue  your  weekly  re- 
ports to  me.  Apprise  me  of  the  date  you  limit  the  reception  of  pro- 
posals, that  I  may  be  with  you  at  the  time. 

"  RICH'D  DELAFIELD,  Captain  of  Engineers." 

The  instructions  to  the  officer  of  the  third  division  required  him 
to  provide  for  the  work  to  be  done  on  his  division  not  exceeding  three 
and  a  half  perches  of  stone  to  a  i^od  on  the  surface  of  the  road  as  metal, 
reducing  the  quantity  to  two  or  one  perch,  as  might  be  requisite  to 
keep  the  whole  in  repair  until  finally  completed. 

For  a  copy  of  the  form  of  contract  forwarded  to  the  officei'sof  the 
seveml  divisions,  see  the  contracts  on  file  in  your  office,  for  the  fourth 
division  of  the  road. 

I  enclose  the  statement  called  for  by  the  letter  of  your  depart- 
ment of  the  9th  instant. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

-o  .     r^        r.1      1      n     .•  .  RICHD  DELAFIELD, 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Grratiot,  r.     ^  •      r  x^     • 

f^\  •  ^^     '  Captain  of  Engineers. 

Chief  Engineer.  ^  ^ 

REPORT  AND  ESTIMATE  FOR  THE  CUMBERLAND  ROAD  EAST  OF 
THE  OHIO,  UNDER  A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  CALLING  FOR  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  MA- 
SONRY, THE  THICKNE^^  OF  METAL  ON  VARIOUS  PARTS,  &c., 
etc.,  DECEMBER,  1834. 

The  plan  of  repair  adopted  and  continued  for  this  road  to  July. 
1834,  was  that  of  Macadam,  with  nine  inches  of  metal  in  three  sti*ata. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  last  session  made  a 
change  in  the  plan  of  operation  necessary.  The  sum  of  $300,000  was 
appropriated  to  finish  the  repairs  of  the  road  from  Cumberland  to 
Wheeling,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles,  of  which 
fifty -four  miles  had  not  been  commenced. 
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To  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  it  became  necessary 
to  confine  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  to  the  most  indispensable  parts 
of  the  system,  and  adopt  a  less  expensive  and  less  permanent  repair ; 
abandoning  the  plan  of  finishing  the  mountain  division  with  limestone 
throughout,  and  to  a  width  of  twenty  feet ;  confining  the  metal  on 
the  more  expensive  parts  of  these  divisions  to  a  width  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet,  instead  of  twenty ;  abandoning  further  repairs  to  the 
masonry  of  the  parapets  of  the  bridges ;  depositing  the  stone  that  had 
been  prepared  for  this  purpose  on  the  side  roads,  and  leaving  the  side 
walls  on  Wheeling  Hill  in  their  unfinished  state  ;  limiting  the  stratum 
of  metal  to  be  put  on  this  season  to  three  perches  and  a  half,  on  an 
average,  per  rod,  on  the  whole  Ihie  of  the  road ;  ti*ansporting  the 
stone  that  had  previously  been  collected  for  an  additional  thickness 
of  metal  to  parts  that  had  not  been  supplied  with  any ;  substituting 
wooden  bri<lges  for  stone  over  Wills  creek  and  Braddock's  run,  and 
abandoning  altogether  the  construction  of  any  bridge  over  Dun  lap's 
creek.  The  repaii's  thus  modified  are  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  w^hen  the 
road  will  present  parts  covered  with  thicknesses  of  metal  varying 
fi'om  three  to  nine  inches,  a.s  follows : 

First  division,  in  Maryland,  sixteen  miles,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
rods,  including  new  location,  is  covered  with  three  inches  of  metal. 

Second  division,  in  Maryland,  sixteen  miles,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  rods,  is  covered  with  six  inches  of  metal. 

Third  division,  in  Pennsylvania,  two  hundred  rods,  is  covered 
with  four  inches  and  a  half  of  metal. 

Third  division,  in  Pennsylvania,  twenty-five  miles,  one  hundred 
rods,  to  a  width  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  is  covered  with  nine 
inches  of  metal. 

Fourth  division,  in  Pennsylvania,  one  mile,  seven  rods,  is  cov- 
ered with  three  inches  of  metal. 

Fourth  division,  in  Pennsylvania,  fourteen  miles,  one  hundred 
and  twenty -three  rods,  to  a  width  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  i'ei^i,  is 
covered  with  six  inches  of  metal. 

Fifth  division,  in  Pennsylvania,  eighteen  miles,  nine  rods,  is 
covered  with  three  inches  of  metal. 

Sixth  division,  in  Pennsylvania,  twenty-one  miles,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  rods,  is  covered  with  three  inches  of  metal. 

Seventh  division,  in  Virginia,  five  miles,  is  covered  with  three 
inches  of  metal. 

Seventh  division,  in  Virginia,  nine  miles,  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen rods,  is  covered  with  six  inches  of  metal. 

The  numbeif  of  inches  of  metal  put  on  that  part  which  has  been 
located  anew,  the  first  six  miles  of  the  first  division,  being  three 
inches,  and  the  number  of  inches  of  metal  put  upon  that  part  of  the 
road  which  lies  between  the  Monongahela  and  the  Ohio,  the  fifth. 
sixth,  and  seventh  divisions,  being  three  inches  ol  metal  on  forty-tour 
miles  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  rods,  and  six  inches  of  metal 
on  nine  miles  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  rods. 
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To  make  this  a  permanent  and  subHtantial  road,  such  that  the 
heavy  tninspoi'tation  wagons  shall  not  force  their  wheels  through  the 
metal  into  the  bed,  not  less  than  the  original  contemplated  thickness 
of  three  strata  of  three  inches  each,  or  the  same  number  of  strata  of 
three  perches  and  a  half  of  atone  each,  appears  sufficient.  That  three 
inches  of  metiil  will  not  suffice  to  bear  up  the  travel  passing  over  this 
road,  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years.  Nor  will 
six  inches  answer  the  purpose  on  all  parts  of  the  road,  during  a  long 
or  continued  wet  spell  of  weather,  when,  from  absorption  alone,  the 
solidity  and  contiguity  of  the  metal  has  become  weakened  and  lessened. 
On  the  crests  of  the  hills  it  will  be  solid,  with  a  thickness  of  six 
inches,  when,  in  the  valley  and  grades  under  one  degree,  the  evidence 
of  its  insufficiency  are  apparent.  Nothing  less  than  the  three  sti-ata 
of  three  inches  each  has  been  found  sufficient ;  the  last  stratum  being 
unequally  applied  according  to  the  firmness  and  dryness,  and  the 
slope  or  gi*ade  of  the  bed.  Such  was  judged  necessary  for  a  Mac^idam 
road  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  and  the  results  tend  to  confirm 
the  necessity  of  a  thickness  of  nine  inches  on  an  avei*age,  to  secure 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  instructions  of  the  Chief  Engineer. 

The  condition  of  the  masonry  on  the  whole  line  of  the  road  is 
in  an  unfinished  state,  so  far  as  regards  many  of  the  parts  upon  which 
repaii"s  have  been  commenced;  and  where  nothing  had  been  done 
toward  re])airing  the  bridges,  many  of  their  side-walls  or  parapets 
are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  or  torn  down  to  the  level  of  the  roadway. 
In  repairing  the  road  under  the  last  act  of  Congress,  no  more  masonry 
was  undertaken  than  the  construction  of  culverts  to  drain  the  road, 
and  repairing  such  parts  as  were  necessary  to  perfect  the  roadway 
twenty  feet  in  width;  all  other  parts  were  left  in  the  unfinished  and 
decayed  state  in  which  they  were  when  the  ap])roi)riation  of  the  year 
caused  an  abandonment  of  further  repairs  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  repairs  originally  contemplated,  and  to 
secure  the  uniform  strength  throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  road 
equivalent  to  nine  inches  of  metal,  the  following  sums  will  be  neces- 
sary, after  applying  the  means  now  on  hand,  and  which  are  pledged 
for  the  work  commenced  and  contracted  for  in  July  last. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  statement,  it  will  be  perceived  the 
])rice  ]>ei'  i)erch  for  delivered  stone  prepared  as  metal  on  the  road 
varies  from  ninety-three  cents  to  82.50,  and  is  stated  for  each  section 
throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  road.  Three  (|uarries  supply  up- 
ward of  twenty  miles  of  the  road,  there  being  none  nearer  or  accessi- 
ble. Quames  of  the  best  limestone  are  numerous  and  not  remote 
from  the  road  between  Wheeling  and  the  eastern  base  of  Laurel  hill; 
from  thence  to  Frostburg  they  are  few  in  number,  situated  in  deep 
ravines,  and  remote  from  the  road;  from  Frostburg  to  Cumberland 
they  are  comparatively  numerous  and  of  easy  access.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  price  agrees  with  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  stone,  and 
in  the  ratio  above  stated,  from  ninety-three  cents  to  $2.50  per  perch. 
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(mUh.  Levi*  CcuWf  Sec  Mar  If  of  War^  iratiamitu  a  Iti*]Htrt  —  Moir  alnmt  the  Wo^Hlen 
Bridgn^  for  the  Neir  lAM'ation  twar  Cmnh'rloml —  Th*'  Woe  DeiHiiinwnt  thinkn 
theij  v'ili  flo  —  John  Ifoife  ^tuitltj  OhjevtH —  The  (lorrntor  uf  Marifhimi  takrH  <i 
hand  agaiiiHt  WoikI/'h  Briihjm — Jtthii  Hoije  to  the  Front  Aijttln — Thr  J'enn- 
atijlrania  Coniiin'sHionerx  make  another  demand  that  the  Ritad  hr  }nit  in  JOpalr. 

War  Dkpartmknt,  Jiimiarv  .*>.  1^:5."). 

• 

Sir:  Herewith  1  luive  the  honor  to  transmit  a  report  from  the 
Chief  PJnginecr,  which  furiUHheM  the  information  ealietl  for  hy  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  12th  ultimo,  respect- 
ing the  Cumberland  i{oa<i  east  of  the  Ohio. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  ol)e<lient  servant. 

LKW.  CASS. 
Hon.  John  Bell, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


P]noineer  Department, 

Wa81IIN(Jton,  January  3,   1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  the  information  called  for  hy 
the  House  of  l^epivsen tat ives  on  the  12th  ultimo,  relating  to  the  Cum- 
Ixjrland  Iload  east  of  the  Ohio, 

And  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

C.  GRATIOT, 
The  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Chief  Engineer. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Engineer  Department, 

W^\sniN(iTON,  July  28,  1834. 

Sir :  In  making  the  re})aii'H  of  the  Cumberland  Road  east  of  the 
Ohio  river,  it  was  deemed  expedient,  in  the  fall  of  1832,  to  change 
that  part  of  the  old  location  which  is  immediately  west  of  Cumber- 
land, in  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  Wills  hill. 
By  this  an  abrupt  rise  of  several  hundred  feet  would  be  avoided.  A 
survey,  preparatory  to  this  change,  was  made,  and  the  result  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  in  the  session  of  1832-33;  the  ])ro})Osed  change 
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was  authorized,  and  the  location,  slu  exhibited  on  the  dmwing  of  the 
survey,  adopted.  This  change  of  location  involved  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  over  the  mill-race  in  the  town  of  Cumberland,  and  another 
over  Wills  creek,  as  well  as  other  bridges  of  minor  importance,  with 
several  culverts.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland  passed 
an  act  giving  assent  to  the  change  in  question,  with  the  proviso, 
however,  *"  that  the  part  of  the  road  embraced  in  this  change  should 
be  made  of  the  best  material,  upon  the  Macadam  plan,  and  that  a 
good,  substantial  stone  bridge  should  be  made  over  the  mill-race,  in 
the  town  of  Cumberland,  and  over  Wills  creek  at  the  place  of  cross- 
ing, and  that  sul>stantial  stone  bridges  and  culverts  should  be  made 
wherever  the  same  may  respectively  be  necessary  along  the  line  of 
said  road." 

In  the  estimates  which  were  prepared,  and  submitted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  its  action,  the  sum  pro- 
posed for  the  completion  of  the  repairs  of  the  entire  road  from  Cum- 
berland to  the  Ohio  river,  contemplated  the  erection  of  the  bridges  on 
the  new  location,  in  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  Mary- 
land just  referred  to.  But,  as  is  known  to  you,  more  than  one-half  of 
this  sum  was  stricken  from  the  bill,  which  embo<lied  the  whole  amount 
of  the  estimate.  The  act  appropriating  the  remainder  requires  that 
the  whole  of  the  repairs  shall  be  completed  for  this  diminished  sum. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  change  the  j)lan 
upon  which  it  was  pro])Osed  to  execute  the  work,  and  the  object  of 
this  communication  is  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  depart- 
ment may  be  allowed  to  carry  this  change  on  the  new  part  of  the 
road  embraced  by  the  law  of  Maryland.  If  the  bridges  alluded  to  be 
built  of  stone,  the  expense  will  be  much  greater  than  the  sum  allotted 
to  that  section  would  bear:  whereas,  if  the  abutments  be  built  of 
stone,  and  the  superstructure  of  wood,  the  same  ends  would  be 
attained  as  would  result  from  bridges  built  entirely  of  stone,  Imt  the 
letter  of  tlu^  Maryland  law  would  be  departed  from.  Good  wooden 
superstructures,  well  covered  and  painted,  would  last,  with  a  little 
care,  at  least  forty  years,  and  perhaps  longer.  To  abandon  this  new 
location,  and  return  to  the  old  road,  would  be  to  sacrifice  a  large  amount 
of  money  already  expended  on  the  former,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of 
forwanlness,  and  would  soon  be  finiwhed.  Besides,  a  bridge  must,  in 
any  event,  be  constructed  over  Wills  creek,  and  every  consideration 
of  convenient  and  easy  traveling  conspires  to  render  its  location  on 
the  new  line  of  the  road  desirable. 

The  officer  charged  with  the  repaii*s  of  the  road  is  now  engaged 
in  giving  out  the  work  to  contract,  and  making  other  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  a  speedy  aj)plication  of  the  funds.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  desirable  that  an  early  decisicm  nuiy  be  had  of  this  question, 
and  it  is  accordingly  respectfully  requested. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

C.  GEATIOT,  Brig.  Gen. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War. 
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I  approve  of  the  courBC  recommended  by  General  Gratiot  with 
regard  to  the  bridges — the  abutments  to  be  of  stone,  and  the  super- 
striietui'e  of  wood — believing  that  suoh  a  course  would  be  deemed  bv 
Maiyland  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  law,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

JOilN   FOESYTH, 

July  28,  1834.  Act.  Secy  of  War. 

Cumberland,  August  5,  1834. 

Sir:  I  w^as  this  day  informed  that  the  bridge  across  Wills  creek, 
on  the  new  location  of  the  Cumberland  road  up  Braddock's  run,  is  to 
be  built  of  wood.  By  the  act  ot  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  author- 
izing the  President  to  change  the  location  of  the  road,  it  is  enacted 
that  the  road  may  be  located  up  Wills  creek  through  the  narrows,  pro- 
vided the  bridges  were  all  built  of  stone.  lam  decidedly  of  the  opin- 
ion that,  by  the  provisions  of  that  law,  the  President  had  no  right  to 
change  the  location  of  the  road  unless  he  strictly  complied  with  every 
provision  and  requisition  of  said  law.  You  wnll,  on  examination  of 
the  act  of  Maryland,  passed  at  December  session,  1832,  chapter  55, 
see  that  the  bridges  are  to  be  all  built  of  stone.  I  sincerely  hope  you 
will,  on  examining  the  law,  and  reflecting  on  the  subject,  direct  the 
bridges  to  be  built  in  stnct  compliance  with  the  law  authorizing  the 
change  in  location;  it  would,  in  all  probability,  save  money  and  time. 

I  am  sure  the  State  will  not  receive  the  road  without  the  stone 
bridges.  I  shall  be  gratified  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject  by 
return  mail. 

Your  most  obedient. 
General  C.  Gi-atiot.  JOHN  HOYE. 


Enoineer  Department, 

Washington,  August  14,  1834. 

Sir:  Your  communication  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Cumber- 
land, remonstrating  against  the  erection  of  bridges  of  wooden  super- 
structures over  Wills  creek,  &c.,  addressed  to  me  under  date  of  6th 
instant,  is  received.  The  measure  to  w^hich  the  citizens  of  Cumber- 
land object,  grows,  of  necessity,  out  of  existing  circumstances;  and 
the  bridges  will  have  to  be  built  in  the  manner  and  of  the  materials 
named  in  the  in.struction  of  the  department  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  road,  or  the  new  location  to  turn  Wills  hill  must  be  abandoned. 
The  people  of  Cumberland  are  doubtless  aware  that  estimates  were 
submitted  to  Congress  last  fall  for  funds  sufficient  to  put  up  the 
structures  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Maryland,  to  which  you 
refer;  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  are  also  aware  that  these  funds  were 
reduced  more  than  one-half  in  amount,  and  that  the  act  appropriating 
the  residue  imposes  the  task  of  completing  all  the  repairs  on  the 
whole  road  east  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  sum  rendered  available  bv  it. 
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You  will  perceive,  sir,  that  there  was  no  other  course  left  to  the  de- 
partment than  to  change  the  plan  and  system  of  repairs. 

The  bridges  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  will,  with  care,  last 
at  least  forty  years. 

Very  respectfully,  &e., 

C.  GRATIOT, 
Brig.  Gen.  and  Chief  P]nginecr. 
B.  S.  Pigman,  Esq.,  (-umberland,  Md. 

"  Executive  Department, 

Annapolis.  September  10,  1834. 

Sir:  By  an  net  of  the  (reneral  Assembly,  passed  at  December 
session,  1832,  (of  which,  at  your  request,  an  authenticated  copy  was 
transmitted  to  you  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1833),  the  consent  of 
this  vState  was  given  to  a  change  of  the  location  of  a  part  of  the  Cum- 
berland or  National  Road  within  our  limits,  upon  certain  conditions ; 
among  which,  ''that  a  good  and  substantial  stone  bridge  shall  be 
made  over  the  mill-race  in  the  town  of  Cumberland,  and  over  Wills 
ci'eck  at  the  place  of  crossing,  and  that  substantial  stone  bridges  or 
culverts  shall  be  made  wherever  the  same  may  respectively  be  neces- 
sary along  the  line  of  said  road." 

By  the  same  act,  John  IToye  and  Meshach  Frost,  Esqrs.,  and  the 
superintendent  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  road,  ap])ointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Stares,  were  a])i>ointed  commissionei^s  ''to 
report  the  said  National  Eoad,  when  finished  and  re])aire<l  within  the 
limits  of  this  State,  to  the  Governor  and  Council." 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  John  Hoye.  Esq.,  in 
which  he  states  that  -'the  War  Department  has  now  directed  an<t 
conti'acted  to  have  all  the  bridges  on  said  new  location  built  of  wood." 

J  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  this  subject,  in  the  fullest 
confidence  that  there  has  been  some  mistake  or  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  agents  or  persons  employed  upon  the  work  in 
question,  and  that  you  will  cause  the  terms  and  conditions  u])on 
which  the  consent  of  the  State  was  given  to  the  proposed  improve- 
ments to  be  respected  and  carried  into  ef!ect. 

With  great  respect.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Kon.  Lewis  Cass,  JAMES  THOMAS. 

Secretary  of  War. 

ft* 

War  Department, 

Washington,  September  12,  1834. 

Sir:  1  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  10th 
instant,  respecting  the  construction  of  the  bridge  on  the  National 
Road  near  Cumberland,  and  for  your  information  I  beg  leave  to 
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enclose  the  accompanying  report  from  the  Engineer  Department, 
which  explains  the  course  which  has  been  taken,  and  the  necessitj'of 
it.  I  trust  that  j'ou  will  find  that  the  act  of  the  State  of  Marj^land 
has  been  substantially  complied  with,  and  ccHainly  ho  far  as  the 
means  within  this  department  permitted. 

Yeiy  respectfully,  &c. 

HiH  Excellency  James  Thomas,  LEW.  CASS. 

Governor  of  Maryland,  Annapolis. 


Engineer  Department, 

Washinciton,  September  12,  1834. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  of  this  morning  respecting 
certain  bridges  on  the  Cumberland  Road,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement : 

In  applying  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  at  the  session 
of  1831  and  '32.  for  the  repairs  of  the  Cumberland  Eoad  east  of  the 
Ohio  river,  it  was  deemed  highly  important  to  change  the  location  of 
that  part  of  the  road  immediately  west  of  Cumberland  to  turn  Wills 
mountain,  as,  by  that  means,  a  rise  of  several  hundred  feet,  within  a 
few  miles,  would  be  avoided.  A  survey  was  accordingly  made,  and 
submitted  to  Congress,  and  the  change  was  approved.  The  State  of 
Maryland  assented,  provided  the  part  of  the  road  embraced  in  the 
change  should  be  ''  made  of  the  best  materials,  upon  the  Macadam 
plan,  and  that  a  good  and  substantial  stone  bridge  should  be  made  on 
the  mill-mce,  in  the  town  of  Cumberland,  and  over  Wills  creek  at 
the  place  of  crossing,  and  that  substantial  stone  bridges  and  culverts 
should  be  made  wherever  the  same  may  respectively  be  necessary 
along  the  line  of  said  road." 

Estimates  were  prepared  last  fall  for  the  entire  completion  of  the 
repairs  of  the  road  from  Cumberland  to  the  Ohio.  These  estimates, 
which  contemplated  the  constructicm  and  erection  of  bridges,  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  law  of  Maryland  giving  her  consent  to  the  change 
of  location,  were  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  its 
recent  session,  and  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  dollars.  Full  and  ample  explanations  accompanied  these 
estimates,  so  there  could  have  been  no  misunderstanding  respecting 
them.  A  bill  of  appropriation  was  introduced,  embracing  their  entire 
amount.  This  amount,  after  much  discussion,  was  reduced  to  less 
than  one-half,  to-wit:  $300,000,  and  the  bill  became  a  law,  containing 
a  section  which  requires  that  as  soon  as  the  sum  of  $300,000,  or  as 
much  thereof  as  is  necessar}',  shall  be  expended  on  the  road  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  same  shall  be  surrendered  to 
the  States,  respectively,  through  which  the  road  passes;  "and  the 
United  States  shall  not  thereafter  be  subject  to  any  expense  for  re- 
pairing said  road.*'  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  plain  that  the 
system  of  repairs  upon  which  the  estimates  were  predicated  could 
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not  be  executed,  and  a  change  became  neceRsaiy.  The  stone  bridges 
referred  to  in  the  law  of  Maryland  constituted  a  heavy  item  in  the 
estimates,  and  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  build  them  with- 
out absorbing  more  of  iho  appropriation  than  the  absolute  requiiv- 
ments  of  other  sections  of  the  road  would  admit.  There  being  no 
obligation  to  finish  the  new  location  further  than  that  imposed  by  the 
very  great  advantage  resulting  from  its  adoption,  the  question  arose 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  abandon  it,  and  return  to  the  old  road  or 
not.  After  adopting  every  expedient,  consistent  with  a  faithful  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  to  diminish  the  expenses  on  other  portions  of  the 
road,  it  was  found  that  a  sufficient  sum  would  be  left  to  construct 
this  new  portion  of  the  best  material,  on  the  Macadam  plan,  and  to 
build  the  abutments  and  piers  of  all  the  bridges  on  it  of  good  stone, 
and  in  the  best  manner,  provided  the  superstructures  were  made  of 
wood.  This  was  the  best  that  could  be  done;  and  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  these  supei'structures,  being  made  of  the  best  materials, 
would,  when  covered  and  well  painted,  last,  with  a  little  care,  from 
thirty  to  forty  years,  it  was  recommended  to  the  acting  Secretary  ot 
War,  during  your  absence,  to  adopt  them  in  preference  to  surrender-* 
ing  all  the  benefits  that  will  result  from  the  new  road.  The  aeting 
Secretary,  considering  that  the  approval  of  the  measure  would,  under 
this  state  of  things,  be  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  law  ot 
Maryland,  directed  instructions  to  that  elfect  to  be  issued  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  road,  which  was  accordinglj''  done. 

With  gi'eat  respect,  &c., 

By  order :  WM.  H.  C.  BARTLETT, 

Lieut,  and  Assist,  to  Chief  Engineer. 
The  Hon.  Secretarv  of  War. 

(.'UMBERLAND,  December  12,  1834. 

Sir:  As  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland  to  report  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  said  State 
when  that  paH  of  the  National  Road  within  the  limits  of  this  State 
shall  have  been  repaired  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  ot  the 
State  agreeing  to  receive  that  part  of  the  road  lying  within  the  limits 
of  this  State ;  and  a  further  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States  to  change  the  location 
of  a  part  of  said  road  within  the  limits  of  Maryland,  the  change  of 
location  was  authorized  to  be  made  on  certain  and  positive  conditions 
that  the  bridges  over  Wills  creek  and  Braddock's  run  should  all  he 
permanent  stone  bridges;  and  the  road  to  be  constructed  with  the 
best  materials,  on  the  Macadam  plan  (see  the  law  of  Maryland, 
pjissed  December  session,  1832,  chapter  55).  The  plan  of  the  bridges 
has  been  changed  by  the  superintendent  to  wooden  bridges,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  engagements  with  this  State.  The  President  had  no 
right  to  change  the  location  of  the  road,  unless  the  law  of  this  State 
authorizing  the  change  was  fully  complied  with. 
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Tbo^metal^on  the  new  location  is  not  more  than  thi-oe  and  a  half 
iuchee,  and  every  wagon*  that  pasnes  over  it,  when  the  road  is  wet, 
cuta  entirely  through  the  stone,  and  turns  up  the  clay.  I  am  advised 
that  there  is  a  part  of  the  road,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Cumberland, 
which  has  had  but  three  and  a  half  inches  of  metal  put  on  it  over 
the  original  pavement.  I  am  gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  state 
that,  from  observation,  and  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to 
collect,  the  last  appropriation  lor  the  road  has  been  most  judiciously 
expended.     I  believe  that  it  is  the  first  that  has  been  well  laid  out. 

I  must  say  that  we  cannot  report  in  favor  of  this  State  receiving 
the  road  until  the  permanent  stone  bndges  are  erected,  and  the  road 
in  that  state  of  repair  contemplated  by  the  law. 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  letter  to  General  (-.  Gratiot,  dated 
in  August  last,  which,  with  my  communication  to  his  excellency 
James  Thomas,  Governor  of  Maryland,  a  C()])y  of  which,  I  presume, 
he  communicated  to  your  department  during  the  last  summer,  you 
will  please  to  consider  a  part  of  this  communication.  I  should  have 
addressed  you  at  an  earlier  period,  but  wa.s  prevented  by  severe  in- 
disposition. 

I  remain,  with  respect,  your  most  obedient, 

JOHN  IIOYE. 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington  City. 

November  17,  1834. 

Sir :  The  undersigned  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  to  erect  gates  and  superintend  the  collection  of  tolls 
on  the  Cumberland  Road  ''after  it  shall  be  put  in  a  good  state  of 
repair  by  the  United  States,"  respectfully  represent : 

That,  from  a  full  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  they  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  not  authorized,  by  the  terms  of  the  law  under 
which  they  are  appointed,  to  acce])t  the  road  from  the  United  States, 
or  erect  gates  for  the  collection  of  tolls,  until  provision  is  made  by 
Congress  for  completing  the  repaii^s  on  the  plan  already  adopted  by 
the  agents  of  the  United  States,  and  siinctioned  by  several  appropria- 
tions to  carry  it  into  eftect.  Without  this  it  is  evident  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  road,  which  has  received  but  a  single  stratum  of 
stone,  will  be  left  in  a  condition  so  weak  an<l  imperfect  as  soon  to 
become  again  tot^dly  impassable  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 

The  law  of  Pennsylvania  expressly  requires  that,  before  the  road 
is  accepted  by  the  Commissioners,  it  must  be  put  in  good  and  complete 
repair  by  the  United  States.  To  this  act  and  all  its  provisions.  Con- 
gress, on  the  3d  of  July,  1832,  gave  its  assent ;  an  ap])ropnation  was 
made,  and  a  plan  of  repair  was  accordingly  adopted  by  the  agents  of 
the  government,  and  two  subsequent  api)ro})riations  nuide  by  Congress 
to  carry  this  plan  and  compact  into  effect.  The  complete  repair  of 
the  i*oad  is  made  by  the  compact  a  condition  precedent  to  be  performed 

6a 
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by  the  United  States.  It  is  not  performed,  as  appeal's  by  the  report 
of  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  and,  until  it  is,  the  Commi88ionei*s 
appointed  by  the  State  cannot  be  justiiied  in  accepting  the  road  or 
exacting  tolls.  Besides,  it  is  evident  that  the  tolls  established,  even 
if  raised  to  the  maximum,  will  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  repair  of  the  road,  unless  iii'st  put  in  a  state  of  complete  and 
substantial  repair.  This,  a  statement  of  a  single  fact  will  fully  demon- 
strate. It  appears  by  a  report  lately  received  from  the  superintendent 
of  that  part  of  the  road  which  lies  between  Hagerstown  and  Cumber- 
land, that  the  tolls  there  collected  amount  to  $312  per  mile  per  an- 
num ;  of  this  845  is  required  to  pay  gate  keepers  and  supenntendents, 
leaving  $267  for  repairs.  The  tolls  on  that  part  of  the  road  are  more 
than  three  times  as  high  as  those  proposed  on  this,  so  that  the  amount 
of  tolls  applicable  to  the  repair  of  this  road  will  not  exceed  $89  per 
mile  per  annum,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  preserve  the  road  after  it 
is  put  in.the  best  possible  state  of  repair.  The  undesigned  do  not 
presume  to  prescribe  a  plan  of  repair;  they  are  satisfied  with  that 
adopted  and  partly  executed  by  the  agents  of  the  United  States;  and 
they  now  distinctly  declare  and  pledge  themselves,  that  so  soon  as 
Congress  shall  appropriate  the  sum  required  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  complete  the  repair  of  the  road  on  the  plan  adopted  in  his  repoii: 
at  the  last  session,  we  will,  with  all  possible  despatch,  proceed  to  erect 
the  gates,  and  relieve  the  United  States  from  all  further  charge  or 
expense  on  account  of  said  road,  after  the  appropriation  so  made  shall 
be  expended. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  sei*vants, 

THOMAS  ENDSLEY. 
DANIEL  DOWNEK. 
WILLIAM  F.  COPLAN. 
STEPHEN  HILL. 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  BENJAMIN  ANDEKSON. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Note. — The  bridges  near  Wills  creek  were  in  the  end  built  of  stone. 
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Thr  Inni  Bridge  oi'er  Dinilap^s  Creek  at  Brvu>tmille  —  Interefting  factn  relating  tn  itn 
projection  and  cotmii ruction* —  The  JinU  uttep  —  S*reraf  ren^H'ttahle  Gentlemen  of 
Brotmmlle  call  the  attention  of  the  Government'*  Agent  to  the  snbject. 

National  Koad,  85^  Milks  from  ('imberland, 

Au^rust  15,  1832. 

Sir:  Yesterday,  as  I  ])asse(l  tliroiigh  Brownsville,  I  was  waite<l 
on  by  several  of  the  most  respectable  geiitlcineii  of  that  plaee,  who 
were  anxious  to  have  me  examine  the  bridge  over  Dunlap's  creek,  be- 
tween Brownsville  and  Bridgeport,  to  see  its  condition,  and  to  give 
my  opinion  as  to  its  renewal.  Accordingly,  I  o!»scrved  that  I  thought 
the  bridge  would  not  stand  a  twelve-month,  and  that  T  did  not  feel 
myself  authorized  to  renew  it.  as  the  bridge  had  never  !)een  made  by 
the  government,  but  recommended  that  they  write  to  the  depai*tment 
for  a  decision  ;  and,  agi*eeably  to  their  reijuest.  observed  that  I  would 
likewise  report  the  actual  condition  of  the  bridge.  Consequently.  I 
enclose  to  the  department  a  leaf  from  my  note  book,  giving  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  bridge,  and  pointing  out  its  defects.  The  reason  why 
this  bridge  was  not  originally  constructed  by  the  government,  as  well 
as  a  bridge  over  the  Monongahela  river,  are  better  known  to  the 
department  than  I  am  able  to  conjecture. 

I  have  to  observe  that  a  company  is  now  constructing  a  sul»stan- 
tial  bridge  over  the  Monongahela  river,  across  from  Bridgei>ort, 
thereby  making  the  bridge  over  Dunlap's  creek  an  imi)ortant  link  in 
the  road;  and  that  a  bridge,  to  ensure  the  puri)ose  of  a  common 
highway,  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  only  connecting  point  between 
two  important  and  increasing  towns. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  .servant. 

J.  K.  F.  MANSFIELD, 
(tcu.  C.  Gratiot.  Lieutenant  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Chief  Engineer. 

THE  srUJKCT  TO  BE  KXAMINKD. 

ExaiNEER  Department, 

Washington,  August  20,  1832. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  informing  the  department  that 
you  had,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Brownsville,  made  an  ex- 
amination  of  the   bridge  over  Dunlap's  creek,  with   a  view   to  an 
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opinion  on  the  question  of  its  removal,  and  transmitting  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  bridge  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  received. 

In  consequence  of  the  views  presented  in  your  letter,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  this  bridge  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  sufficiently  substantial  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the 
road,  by  putting  proper  repaii's  upon  it,  or  whether  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  it  entii'cly,  and  to  build  a  new  one. 

You  will  accordingly  make  this  examination,  and  with  your  re- 
port on  the  subject  you  will  transmit  such  drawings  and  explanatory 
notes  as  may  be  necessar}'  to  present  a  full  and  clear  view  of  the  re- 
pairs, or  new  bridge,  as  the  case  may  be,  accompanied  by  the  proper 
estimates  for  their  execution. 

You  will  also  ascertain,  by  the  best  oral  testimony  that  can  be 
obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  whether  it  is  on  the  line  of  the 
road  as  originally  located,  and  make  known  the  fact  in  your  report. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  been  written  to  on  the  subject,  and,  as 
soon  as  his  decision  is  known  at  the  department,  you  will  be  instructed 
accordingl3\  I  am,  &c.,  &c., 

C.  GEATIOT. 
Lieut.  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Unionlown,  Pa. 


AN  EXAMINATION  MADE,  AND  AN  ADVERSE  DECISION  RENDERED. 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  August  24,  1832. 

/SVr;  i  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
of  the  department  on  the  subject  of  the  bridge  over  Dunlap's  creek, 
at  Brownsville,  and  to  state  that  I  have  completed  the  examination 
of  the  road  to  the  Virginia  line,  and  have  already  given  out  notices 
for  contracts,  two  of  which  are  enclosed  for  the  perusal  of  the  de- 
partment. I  am,  &c.. 

J.  K.  F.  MANSFIELD, 
Gen.  Charles  (Iratiot,  Lieutenant  Corps  of  Kngineei's. 

Chief  Engineer. 

Engineer  Department, 

Washington,  October  11,  1832. 

Sir:  You  were  informed  by  letter  from  the  department,  under  date 
of  20th  August  last,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  been  written  to  on 
the  subject  of  building  a  new  bndge  over  Dunlap's  creek  in  the  ])lace  of 
that  which  is  at  ])re8ent  in  the  line  of  the  Cumberland  Road,  between 
Brownsville  and  Bridgeport,  and  which  was  referred  to  in  your  com- 
munication to  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  15th  of  August  last.  I  now 
have  to  inform  you  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  decided  that  the 
bridge  in  question  cannot  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
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under  the  law  making  appropriation  for  the  repairs  of  the  Cumber- 
land Boad  east  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Very  respectfully,  Ac, 
By  oi-der :  WM.  H.  C.  BAETLETT, 

Lieut,  of  Engineers,  and  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer. 
Lieut.  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  or  Capt.  Delafield. 

the  decision  reversed,  and  the  bridge  to  be  built. 

Engineer  Department, 

Washington,  May  13,  1833. 
Sir:  The  Secretary  of  War  has  determined  that  a  new  bridge  shall 
be  built  across  the  mouth  of  Dunlap's  creek,  in  the  line  of  the  Cum- 
berland Boad ;  you  will,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  submit  a  plan,  and 
estimate,  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  with  the  view  to  the 
erection  of  this  bridge  dunng  the  present  year. 

I  am,  sir,  &c., 
Capt.  E.  Delafield,  C.  GRATIOT, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Uniontown,  Pa.  Brig.  Genei'al. 

A  serious  question  as  to  location  arises— a  request  that  barriers  be 

USED  ON  THE  ROAD. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Brownsville,  May  14,  1834. 

Sir:  To  establish  the  location  of  Dunlap's  creek  bridge,  I  desire 
the  field  notes  of  the  commissioners,  if  on  file  in  your  office,  and  Mr. 
Shriver's  notes  of  location  From  these,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it 
will  appear  that  the  most  favorable  route  for  the  bridge  was  pointed 
out  by  the  commissionei's,  and  the  route  over  the  bridge  now  used, 
no  part  of  the  National  Iload,  but  a  county  bridge,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with.  May  I  request  such  information  as  is  within 
your  reach  on  this  subject? 

The  road  may  be  called  u  very  excellent  turnpike  between  this 
and  Frostburg,  at  the  present  time ;  so  smooth  that  already  the  stage 
proprietors  have  commenced  the  use  of  a  "rough  lock,"  that  materi- 
ally injures  the  surface.  Some  defects  are  clearly  observable,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  constant  travel  and  wear  of  the  center  of  the  road 
from  the  prohibition  to  use  barriers  to  change  the  travel. 

Without  being  permitted  to  use  barriers  of  logs,  stumps  and 
atones,  it  is  out  of  our  power  ever  to  make  a  perfect  Macadamized 
road,  and  far  from  being  as  good  as  the  exj)enditure  should  produce. 
Such  a  system  has  been  resorted  to  on  every  road  I  have  seen  made, 
and  every  officer  associated  with  me  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  we 
cannot  succeed  without  using  them.  Permit  me  to  ask  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  order  prohibiting  their  use. 

Eespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Gratiot,  RTCiri)  DELALFIELD, 

Chief  Engineer.  Captain  of  Engineers. 
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the  use  of  barriers  permitted— a  road  beginning  at  uniontowk,  and 

ending  at  washington. 

Engineer  Department, 

Washington,  May  20,  1834. 

Sir:  Your  communication,  dated  the  14th  instant,  was  duly 
received.  In  conformity  with  your  request,  a  detail  of  two  officers, 
as  your  assistants  on  the  Cumberhmd  Road,  has  been  applied  for. 
Herewith  is  tninsmitted  a  book  containing,  as  stated,  -'the  notes  of  a 
location  of  the  United  States  western  road,  beginning  at  Uniontown, 
and  ending  at  the  turnpike  near  Washington,"  which  is  the  only 
document  among  the  papers  transferred  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  this  office,  relating  to  the  Cumberland  Road,  embraced  in  the 
notes,  required  to  be  forwarded  to  you. 

(On  the  subject  of  regulating  the  travel  so  as  to  preserve  the 
surface  of  the  road  from  injury  mentioned  in  your  letter,  you  will 
again  resort  to  the  use  of  barriei*s,  w-ood  only,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  placed  only  on  one  side  of  the  road  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vided the  object  can  thus  be  accomi)lished,  and  so  elevated  Jis  to  be 
very  conspicuous,  that  the  travel  by  night  may  not  be  endangered 
by  the  barriers).  I  am,  Ac, 

C  GRATIOT. 
Capt.  R.  Delafield,  Brig.  General. 

Corps  of  Kngineei*s,  Brownsville,  Pa. 

a  big  appropriation,  bl  t  thk  bridlie  abanik)nkd. 

Knoineer  1)epart.mknt, 

W.\shinuton,  June  25,  1834. 

Sir:  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  just  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  rej>airs  of  the  Cumberland  Road  east  of  the  Ohio.  You 
will  perceive  by  the  law,  a  printed  copy  of  which  is  herewith  en- 
closed, that  the  intention  is  that  this  sum  shall  complete  the  repair.s. 
You  will,  therefore,  take  your  measures  accordingly,  and  put  the  road 
in  as  good  condition  as  this  sum  will  admit  of.  The  new  section  to 
turn  Wills  hill  will  be  completed  on  the  ])lan  already  commenced, 
but  the  plan  of  operations  on  the  other  sections  must  be  modified  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  iron  bridge  over  Dunlap's 
creek  will  be  abandoned.  Your  |)roject,  w^hen  matured,  will  be  trans- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  department. 

ViMv  resj)ectfully,  t\:c.. 

By  order:  '         WM.  n.  C.  BARTLETT, 

Lieut,  and  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
(^apt.  R.  Delafield, 

Corps  of  Kngineei^s,  New  Castle,  Del. 
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ANOTHER  AND  FINAL  CHANGE- THE  BRIDGE  TO  BE  BUILT  ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE 

OLD  ONE. 

Engineer  Department, 

Washington,  August,  14,  1834. 

Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication, 
dated  Slst  ultimo,  in  reference  to  the  bridge  over  Dunlap's  creek,  on 
the  Cumberland  Road,  east  of  the  Ohio.  The  subject  of  rebuilding 
this  bridge  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  War  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1832,  when  he  refused  to  take  any  action  in 
the  matter,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  county  bridge,  which  should 
be  repaired  or  rebuilt  by  the  county  authorities,  as  the  United  States, 
in  adopting  a  system  of  repaii*s,  had  undertaken  to  repair  only  that 
which  they  had  originally  constructed.  It  was  thought  on  the  other 
side,  that  notwithstanding  the  United  States  had  not  built  this  bndge, 
yet,  as  they  had  enjoyed  the  free  benefit  of  it,  and  as  it  lay  on  the 
tacitly  acknowledged  line  of  the  road,  they  were  bound,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  authorizing  the  repairs  of  the  road  to  work  on  ever}* 
part  of  it  without  reference  to  original  constructors  or  proprietors. 
In  this  state  of  the  case,  it  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Taney,  then  Attor- 
ney General,  who  decided  verbally  in  favor  of  the  latter  view,  and 
instructions  in  conformity  thereto  were  issued  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  road,  requiring  him  to  cause  the  bridge  to  be  either  repaired 
or  rebuilt.  This  question  having  been  settled,  the  next  is,  whether 
Dunlap's  creek  can  be  crossed  at  any  other  ])oint  than  where  the 
county  bridge  now  stands.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  department 
that  it  cannot.  It  would  seem  there  Ls  no  evidence  on  record  that 
any  location  was  ever  finall}'  fixed  upon  by  the  commissioners,  and 
reported  by  them  to  the  President,  for  the  part  of  the  road  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  creek;  but  the  fact  that  the  road  was 
actually  made  in  its  present  location,  and  used  ever  since  its  original 
construction,  without  any  opposition,  is  strong  proof  that  this  route 
was  adopted  by  the  Government;  at  all  event*»,  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  evidence,  the  department  feels  constrained  to  act  upon  this. 
Now,  the  appropriations  having  been  made  for  the  re])airs  of  the 
road,  and  not  for  constructing  any  part  of  it,  except  the  new  section 
to  turn  Wills  hill,  it  is  not  perceived  how  any  part  of  the  funds  can 
be  applied  to  the  new  location  proposed  by  you.  These  views  having 
been  submitted  to  the  acting  Secretary  of  War,  he  concurs  in  them. 
Your  operations  will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  old  road  on  which 
the  bridge  must  be  located.  ^^^r}- ,  &c., 

C.  GRATIOT, 
(^apt.  Richard  Delafield, 

Corps  of  Engineeiv,  BrownsviUe,  Pa. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


Approprialmijii  by  Congrens  at  variouH  tiinea  for  Making y  Repairing^  ami  CoiUinuiruj 
Uie  Road — Aggregak  of  Appropriatiom^  $6,824,919,33. 

1.  Act  of  March  29,  1806,  authorizes  the  President 
to  appoint  a  commisHion  of  three  citizens  to  lay 
out  a  road  four  rods  in  width  -^'from  Cunibcrhind 
or  a  point  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Potomac  in  the  Stiite  of  Maryland,  between  Cum- 
berland and  the  place  where  the  main  road  lead- 
ing from  Gwinn's  to  Winchester,  in  Virginia, 
crosses  the  river,  *  *  *  to  strike  the  river 
Ohio  at  the  most  convenient  place  between  a  point 
on  its  eastern  bank,  opposite  to  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Steubonville  and  the  mouth  of  Grave  creek, 
which  empties  into  the  said  river  a  little  below 
Wheeling,  in  Virginia."  Provides  for  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  States  through  which  the  road 
passes,  and  appropriates  for  the  expenses,  to  be 
])aid  from  the  reserve  fund  under  the  act  of  April 

30,  1802 9      30,000  00 

2.  Act  of  February  14,  1810,  apj)ropriates  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  President,  in 
making  the  road  between  Cumberland  and  Browns- 
ville, to  be  paid  from  fund  act  of  April  30,  1802        60,000  00 

3.  Act  of  March  3,  1811,  ajiprojiriates  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  in  making 
the  road  between  Cumberland  and  Brownsville, 
and  authorizes  the  President  to  permit  devia- 
tions from  a  line  established  bv  the  ('Ommissionei*s 

ft/ 

under  the  original  act  as  may  be  ex]>edient ;  Fro- 
vided,  that  no  deviation  shall  be  made  from  the 
principal  points  established  on  said  road  between 
Cumberland  and  Brownsville,  to  be  paid  from  fund 
act  of  April  30,  1802 50,000  00 

4.  Act  of  February  26,  1812,  ai)i)ro])riates  balance  of 
a  former  appropriation   not   used,  but  carried  to 

surplus  fund 3,786  GO 


Carried  foncard $    143,786  60 

(lUO) 
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5.  Act  of  May  6,  1812,  uppropriatos  to  be  expended 
under  direction  of  tlie  Presiclent,  for  making  the 

•    road  from  Cum])erland  to  BrownHville,  to  1x>  paid 

from  fund  act  of  April  30,  1802 30.000  00 

6.  Act  of  March  3,  1813  (Gcnei*al  Appropriation 
Bill),  appropriates  for  making  the  road  from  Cum- 
berland to  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  be  paid  from  fund 

act  of  April  30,  1802 140,000  00 

7.  Act  of  Februar}^  14,  1815,  appropriates  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  lUrection  of  the  President,  for 
making  the  road  between  Cumberland  and  Browns- 
ville, to  be  paid  from  fund  act  of  April  30,  1802. .       100,000  00 

8.  Act  of  April  16, 1816  (General  Appropriation  Bill), 
appropriates  for  making  the  road  from  Cumber- 
land to  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  be  paid  from  the  fund 

act,  April  30,  1802 300,000  00 

9.  Act  of  April  14,  1818,  appropriates  to  meet  claims 

due  and  unpaid 52,984  60 

Demands  under  existing  contmcts 260,000  00 

from  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

10.  Act  of  March  3,  1819,  appropriates  for  existing 

claims  and  contracts 250,000  00 

Completing  road 285,000  00 

To  be  paid  from  reserved  funds,  acts  admitting 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

11.  Act  of  May  15,  1820,  appropriates  for  laying  out 
the  road  between  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  a  point  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  between  St. 
Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  road  to 
bo  eighty  feet  wide  and  on  a  straight  line,  and 
authonzes  the  President  to  ap])oint  Commission- 
ers.    To  be  paid  out  of  an}'  money  in  the  treas- 

ury  not  otherwise  appropriated 10,000  00 

12.  Act  of  April  11,  1820,  appropriates  for  completing 
contract  for  road  from  Washington,  Pa.,  to  Wheel- 
ing, out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated 141,000  00 

13.  Act  of  February  28,  1823.  appropriates  for  repairs 
l>etween  Cumberland  and  Wheeling,  and  author- 
izes the  President  to  appoint  a  su])erintendent  at  a 
compensation  of  $3.00  ])er  day.     To  be  paid  out  of 

money  not  otherwise  appropriated 25,000  00 

Carried  foncard $1,737,771  20 
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Brought  forward. . .' $1,737,771   20 

14.  Act  of  March  3,  1825,  appropriates  for  opening 
and  making  a  road  from  the  town  of  Canton,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  opimsite  Wlieelin^,  to  Zanes- 
villo.  and  for  the  completion  of  tlie  surveys  of  {\w 
roa<l.  directed  to  l)e  made  hv  the  aet  of  May  15. 
1820,  and  orders  its  extension  to  the  permanent 
seat  of  government  of  Missouri,  and  to  pass  ]>y  the 
seats  of  government  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
said  road  to  commence  at  Zanesville,  Ohio ;  also 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent 
by  the  President,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum, 
who  shall  make  all  contnicts,  receive  and  disburse 
all  moneys,  &c.;  also  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  one  commissioner,  who  shall  have  j)ower  ac- 
cording to  provisions  of  the  aet  of  May  15,  1820 ; 
.^1 0.000  of  the  money  appropriated  by  this  act  is  to 
be  expended  in  completing  the  survey  mentioned. 
The  whole  sum  ap])ropriated  to  be  advanced  from 
moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  replaced 
from  reserve  fund,  acts  admitting  Ohio,  Indiana, 

Illinois,  and  Missouri 150,000  00 

15.  Act  of  March  14,  1826  (General  Appropriation 
Hill),  appropriates  for  l>alance  due  superintendent, 
83,t)00;  assistant  superintendent,  $158.90;  con- 
tractor, S252.13 3,411   03 

fnmi  moneys  not  otherwise  a])i)ropriaied. 

16.  Act  ol*  Marcb  25,  1826  (Military  Service),  a])pro- 
propriates    for   continuation   of  tbe    (Uimberland 

l{oa<l  during  the  year  1825 11 0.74!>  00 

17.  Act  of  March  2,  1827  (Military  Service),  appropri- 
ates for  construction  ot  road  from  Canton  to  Zanes- 
ville, and  continuing  and  com})leting  the  survey 
from  Zanesville  to  the  seat  of  government  of  Mis- 
souri, to  be  ])aid  from  reserve  fund,  acts  admitting 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri 170,0(M)  00 

For  balance  due  superintendent,  from  moneys  not 

otherwise  approi>riated 510  00 

18.  Act  of  March  2,  1827,  ap])ropriate8  for  repairs  be- 
tween Cumberland  and  Wheeling,  and  authorizes 
the  ap])ointment  of  a  superintendent  of  repairs,  at 
a  compensation  to  l)e  fixed  by  the  President.  To 
be  ])aid  from  moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
The  language  of  this  act  is.  *•  For  repairing  the 

])ublie  road  trom  Cumberland  to  AVheeling  '" 30,000  (M) 

Citrn'ed  forward $2,202,441   23 
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19.  Act  of  May  19,.  1828,  appropriates  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  to  Zaiie8ville,  Ohio,  to  be  paid 
from  fund,  acts  admitting  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois, 

and  Missouri 175.(100  00 

20.  Act  of  Mai*ch  2,  1829,  ap])ropriate8  for  opening 
road  westwardly,  from  Zanesville,  Ohio,  to  be  paid 
from  fund,  acts  admitting  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

and  Missouri 100,000  00 

21.  Act  of  March  2,  1829,  appropriates  for  opening 
road  eighty  feet  wide  in  Indiana,  east  and  west 
from  Indianapolis,  and  to  appoint  two  superin- 
tendents, at  $800  each  ])er  annum,  to  be  paid  from 
fund,  acts  admitting  Ohio,  Indiana.   Illinois,  and 

Missouri r)l.t)00  00 

22.  Act  of  March  3,  1829,  ap])roj)riates  for  repairing 

bridges.  &c..  on  road  cast  of  Wheeling 100,000  00 

23.  Act  of  May  31,  1830  (fntcrnal  Improvements),  ap- 
l)ro]n'iates  for  o]>ening  and  gniding  road  west  ol' 
Zancsville.  Ohio,  $100,000;  for  0]K'ning  and  grad- 
ing road  in  Indiana.  $00,000,  com-iencing  at  In- 
dianapolis, and  ])rogrcssing  with  the  work  to  the 
eastern  and  western  bountlaries  of  said  State ;  for 
<»l)ening,  grading,  t'tc.,  in  Illinois.  $40,000,  to  be 
jmid  from  reserve  fund,  ads  admitting  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  and  Missouri;  tor  claims  due  and  re- 
maining unpaid  on  account  of  road  east  of  Wheel- 
ing, $15,000;  to  be  paid  from  moneys  in  the  treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated 215.000  00 

To  this  act  is  appended  the  following  note: 

"  I  approve  this  bill,  and  ask  a  reference  to  my  coni- 
ninnieation  to  ConjrresH  of  this  date  in  relation  thereto. 

"ANDRKW  JACK80N."* 
Carried  forward $2,844,041   23 


*The  following  is  the  commnnieation  referred  to  by  President 
Jackson : 

SPECIAL  MKSSAGK. 

May  30, 1^30. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

GeiUlemen  :  I  have  approved  and  signed  the  bill  entitled  "  An  act  making 
appropriations  for  examinations  and  surveys,  and  also  for  certain  works  of 
internal  improvement,"  bat  as  the  phraseology  of  the  section,  which  appro- 
priates the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  road  from  Detroit  to  Chicago, 
may  be  construed  to  authorize  the  application  of  the  appropriation  for  tne 
continuance  of  the  road  beyond  the  limit*«  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  I 
desire  to  be  understood  as  having  api)roved  this  bill  with  the  understanding 
that  the  road,  authorized  by  this  section,  is  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  said  territory.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 
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24.  Act  of  March  2,  1831,  appVopnatcs  $100,000  for 
oponin«]r,  grading,  &o.,  wohI  of  Zanesvillo.  Ohio: 
S950  lor  repaii-H  during  tho  year  1830 ;  $2,700  f(»r 
work  horetoforo  done  cast  of  ZanoHville;  $205.85 
for  arreamgea  for  the  niirvey  from  Zanesville  to 
the  capital  of  Missouri ;  and  $75,000  for  opening, 
grading,  &c.,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  including 
bridge  over  White  river,  near  Indianapolis,  and 
progressing  to  eastern  and  western  boundaries; 
$66,000  for  o|>ening,  grading,  and  bridging  in  Illi- 
nois; to  be  paid  from  the  fund,  acts  admitting  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri 244,915  85 

25.  Act  of  July  3,  1832,  appropriates  $150,000  for  re- 
pairs east  of  the  Ohio  river;  $100,000  for  contin- 
uing the  road  west  of  Zanesville;  $100,000  for 
continuing  the  road  in  Indiana,  including  bridge 
over  east  and  west  branch  of  White  river:  $70,000 
for  continuing  road  in  Illinois;  to  be  paid  from  the 

fund  acts  admitting  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,. . .      420,000  00 

26.  Act  of  March  2,  1833,  appropriates  to  carry  on 
certain  improvements  east  of  the  Ohio  river,  $125,- 
000;  in  Ohio,  west  of  Zanesville,  $130,000;  in 
Indiana,  $100,000;  in  Illinois,  $70,000 ;  in  Vir- 
ginia, $34,440 459.440  00 

27.  Act  of  June  24,  1834,  appropriates  $200,000  for 
continuing  tho  road  in  Ohio;  $150,000  for  continu- 
ing the  road  in  Indiana;  $100,000  for  continuing 
the  road  in  Illinois,  and  $300,000  for  the  entire 
completion  of  repairs  east  of  Ohio,  to  meet  provi- 
sions of  the  Acts  of  Pennsvlvania  (April  4,  1831), 
Maryland  (Jan.  23,  1832\  and  Virginia  (Feb. 
7,  1832),  accepting  the  road  surrendered  to  the 
States,  the  United  States  not  thereafter  to  be  sub- 
ject for  any  expense  for  re]>aii's.  Places  engineer 
officer  of  army  in  control  of  road  through  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois,  and  in  charge  of  all  appropria- 
tions. $300,000  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  balance 

from  acts  admitting  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. . .       750,000  00 

28.  Act  of  June  27, 1837,  (General  Appropriation)  for 
arrearages  due  contractors 1,609  36 

29.  Act  of  March  3,  1835,  appropriates  $200,000  for 
continuing  the  road  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  $100,000 
for  continuing  road  in  the  State  of  Indiana;  to  be 
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Brought  forward ?4,720.006  44 

out  of  fund  acts  admitting  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, and  $346,186.58  for  the  entire  completion  of 
i-epairs  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia; 
but  before  any  part  of  this  sum  can  be  ex])endcd 
east  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  road  shall  be  surrendered 
to  and  accepted  by  the  States  through  which  it 
passes,  and  the  United  States  shall  not  thereafter 
be  subject  to  any  expense  in  relation  to  said  road. 
Out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appix>priated 646,186  58 

30.  Act  of  March  3,  1835,  (Repair  of  Roads)  appro- 
priates to  pay  for  work  heretofore  done  by  Isaiah 
Frost  on  the  Cumberland  Road,  $320 ;  to  pay  late 
Su|)erintendent  of  road  a  salary,  $862.87 1,182  87 

31.  Act  of  July  2,  1836,  appropriates  for  continuing 
the  road  in  Ohio,  $200,000;  for  continuing  road  in 
Indiana,  $250,000,  including  materials  for  a  bridge 
over  the  Wabash  river:  $150,000  for  continuing 
the  road  in  Illinois,  provided  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  Illinois  shall  be  limited  to  grading  and 
bridging,  and  shall  not  be  construed  as  pledging 
Congress  to  future  appropriations  for  the  purpose 
of  macadamizing  the  road,  and  the  moneys  herein 
appropriated  for  said  road  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
must  be  expended  in  completing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible continuous  portion  of  said  road  in  said  States 
so  that  said  finished  part  thereof  may  be  surren- 
dered to  the  States  respective!}' ;   to  be  ])aid  from 

acts  admitting  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri      600,000  00 

32.  Act  of  March  3,  1837,  appropriates  $190,000  for 
continuing  the  road  in  Ohio;  $100,000  for  continu- 
ing the  road  in  Indiana;  $100,000  for  continuing 
road  in  Illinois,  provided  the  road  in  Illinois  shall 
not  be  stoned  or  graveled,  unless  it  can  be  done  at 
a  cost  not  greater  than  the  average  cost  of  stoning 
and  graveling  the  road  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
provided  that  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  done  the 
work  to  be  laid  off  in  sections  and  let  to  the  lowest 
substantial  bidder.  Sec.  2  of  the  act  provides  that 
Sec.  2  of  act  of  Jidy  2.  1836,  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble to  expenditures  hereafter  made  on  the  road, 
and  $7,183.63  is  appropriated  by  this  act  for  re- 
pairs east  of  the  Ohio  river ;  to  be  paid  from  the 

acts  admitting  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois 397,183  63 

Carried  forward $6,364,559  52 
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Brought  forward $6,364,559  52 

33.  Act  of  May  25,  1838,  appropriates  for  continuing 
the  road  in  Ohio,  $150,000;  for  continuing  it  in 
Indiana,  including  bridges,  8150.000;  for  continu- 
ing it  in  Illinoin,  $9,000  ;  for  the  completion  of  a 
bridge  over  l)unlap*8  creek  at  Brownsville  ;  to  Ik? 
paid  from  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
a])propriated  and  subject  to  provisions  and  condi- 
tions of  act  of  March  3,  1837 459.(MM)  (»0 

34.  Act  of  June  17,  1844,  (Civil  and  l)i]>lonialic)  ai>- 
pro])riates  for  arrearages  on  account  of  survev  to 
Jeffei-son.  Mo .'.  . .  1.350  81 


• 


Total 86.824.019  3;{ 

NoTK— The  appropriation  of  S:),7K(W>(),  made  by  act  of  Feb.  26,  1812,18 
not  included  in  the  above  total  for  the  reason  that  it  was  a  balance  from  a 
former  appropriation. 

The  act  of  March  8,  1843,  appropriates  so  mu<!h  as  is  necessary  to  settle 
certain  claims  on  contract  for  building  bridges  over  Kaska^•kia  river  and  con- 
stracting  part  of  Cumberland  Koad. 


HON.  T.  M.  T.  MoKENNAN. 
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Sjyeech  of  Hon,  T.  M.  T.  McKeanaii^  delivered  in  Coagreas^  Jam  6,  1882-^  The  Roosf 
a  }foniiment  of  National  Wealth  and  Greatiwi^ — A  Bond  of  Union  —  Buaineiw 
of  the  Road  —  Fli^  Thoumnd  Wagons  unload  in  Wlieeling  in  a  single  year  — 
Facilitieti  affortled  by  the  Road  for  transjtorting  the  MaiU  and  Mi(nitio)n<  of  War. 

Thi»  road,  Mr.  Speaker  (the  National  Road),  is  a  magnijicent 
one — magnificent  in  extent;  it  traverses  seven  different  States  of 
this  Union,  and  its  whole  distance  will  cover  an  extent  of  near  eight 
hundred  miles.  Magnificent  in  the  difiiculties  overcome  by  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  and  in  the  benefits  and  advantages  and  blessings 
which  it  diffuses,  east  and  west,  far  and  wide,  through  the  whole 
country.  It  is,  sir,  a  splendid  monument  of  national  wealth  and  national 
greatness,  and  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  the  government  in  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

It  is  not,  sir,  like  the  stupendous  monuments  of  other  countries 
and  of  other  times,  which  have  been  erected  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  show  and  of  gratifying  the  pride  of  some  despotic  monarch ;  but 
this  and  all  similar  national  im\)voy omQuiH  aw.  works  of  utility ;  they 
tend  to  eement  the  bond  of  union;  they  bring  together  the  distant  parts  of 
this  exalted  republic ;  they  diffuse  xcealth  and  happiness  among  a  free 
people^  and  will  be  a  source  of  neccr  failing  prompt  rity  to  millions  yet 
unborn. 

It  is,  sir.  a  great  commercial,  military,  mail,  national  icork.  To 
give  the  House,  or  those  of  its  members  who  arc  unacquainted  with 
the  fact,  some  idea  of  the  immense  commercial  advantages  which  the 
eastern  as  well  as  the  western  countrv  has  derived  from  the  con- 
struction  of  this  road,  let  me  call  their  attention  to  the  amount  of 
merchandise  transported  to  the  Ohio  river  in  a  single  year  after  its 
completion  ;  and  here,  sir,  I  avail  myself  of  an  estinuite  nuide  by  an 
honorable  member  of  the  other  Ilouse  on  another  occasion,  when  he 
strongly  urged  the  propriety  and  importiince  of  the  extension  of  the 
road  through  the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  the  year  1822,  shortly  alter  the  completion  of  the  road,  a 
.ningle  house  in  the  town  of  Wheeling  unloaded  1,081  wagons,  aver- 
aging about  3,500  pounds  each,  and  paid  for  the  carriage  of  the 
goods  $90,000.  At  that  time  there  were  ^vo  other  ct)m mission  houses 
in  the  same  place,  and  estimating  that  each  of  them  received  two- 
thirds  the  amount  of  goods  consigned  to  the  other,  there  must  have 
been  nearly-  5,000  wagons  unloaded,  and  nearly  8400,000  paid  as  the 
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cost  ofti'ansportation.  But,  further,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  every 
tenth  wagon  passed  through  that  place  into  the  interior  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  &e.,  which  would  considerably  swell  the  amount.  These 
wagons  take  their  return  loads  and  carry  to  the  eastern  markets  all 
the  vanous  articles  of  production  and  manufacture  of  the  West — their 
flour,  whisky,  hemp,  tobacco,  bacon,  and  wool.  Since  this  estimate 
was  made,  the  town  of  Wheeling  is  greatly  enlarged ;  its  population 
has  nearly  doubled  ;  the  number  of  its  commercial  establishments  has 
greatly  increased ;  and  the  demand  for  merchandise  in  the  West  has 
increased  with  the  wealth  and  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

But,  further,  sir,  before  the  completion  of  this  road,  from  four  to 
six  weeks  were  usually  occupied  in  the  transportation  of  goods  from 
Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  price  varied  from  six  to  ten 
dollars  per  hundred.  Now  they  can  be  carried  in  less  than  half  the 
time  and  at  one-half  the  cost,  and  arrangements  are  making  by  some 
enterprising  gentlemen  of  the  West  to  have  the  speed  of  transporta- 
tion still  increased,  and  the  price  of  carriage  diminished. 

Equally  important  are  the  benefits  denved  by  the  government 
and  the  ])eople  from  the  I'apid,  regular,  and  safe  transportation  of  the 
mail  on  this  i*oad.  l^efore  its  completion,  eight  or  more  days  were 
occupied  in  tmnsporting  the  mail  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling;  it 
was  then  carried  on  horseback,  and  did  not  reach  the  western  country 
by  this  route  more  than  once  a  week.  Now  it  is  carried  in  comfort- 
able stages,  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  in  forty- 
eight  hours ;  and  no  less  than  twenty-eight  mails  weekly  and  i*egu- 
larly  pass  and  repass  each  other  on  this  road.  To  show  this  fact,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  and  impoi'tance  of  keeping  the  road  in  a  good 
state  of  repair,  in  order  to  enable  the  ])08toffice  department  to  fulfill 
the  expectations  of  the  public,  I  will  ask  the  favor  of  the  clerk  to  read 
to  the  House  a  communication  received  from  the  Postmaster  General 
on  the  subject.  [Here  the  clerk  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
Postmaster  Creneral].  The  facilities  aflV>rdcd  by  such  a  I'oad  in  time 
of  war  for  the  transportation  of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  the  means 
of  defence  from  one  point  of  the  country  to  another,  need  scarcely  be 
noticed ;  they  must  be  palpable  and  ])lain  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
and  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  in  detailing  them. 

As  I  said  before,  the  road  traverses  seven  different  States  of  this 
Union,  and  in  its  whole  extent  will  cover  a  distance  of  near  800 
miles.  Who,  then,  can  doubt  its  nationality?  Who  can  question  the 
allegation  that  it  is  an  immensely  important  national  work?  Who 
can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  and  his  constituents  to  permit  it  to  ijo  to 
destruction  f 


CHAPTEK  XVI. 


Life  on  tfie  Road — Origin  of  Oie  Phrase  Pike  Boy  a  —  Slaves  Driren  Like  Uorsen 
—  Race  Dustinction  at  the  Old  Taverns  —  Old  Wagoners  —  Regulars  ami 
SkarpsJiooters— Line  Teams — Johii  Siiidery  John  Thompso^i^  Daniel  Barcusj 
Robert  Bell,  Henry  Clay  Rush,  and  other  Familiar  Names. 

As  the  phrase  "  Pike  Boys"  is  frequently  used  in  this  volume,  it 
is  considered  pertinent  to  give  its  origin.  When  first  used,  it  wtis 
confined  in  its  application  to  hoys — sons  of  wagoners,  stage  drivers, 
tavern  keepers,  farmers,  and  in  fact  the  sons  of  persons  of  every 
occupation  who  lived  on  or  adjacent  to  the  road,  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  hoys  of  a  town  are  called  "town  hoys."  Its  meaning  and 
import,  however,  expanded  in  course  of  time,  until  it  emhraced,  as 
it  now  does,  all  persons  in  any  manner  and  at  any  time  identified 
with  the  road,  whether  by  residence  or  occupation,  and  without  "re- 
gard to  age,  nice,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,"  as  the 
statute  put«  it,  for  he  it  rememhered  that  negro  slaves  were  freciuently 
seen  on  the  National  Road.  The  writer  has  seen  them  driven  over 
the  road  arranged  in  couples  and  fastened  to  a  long,  thick  rope  or 
cable,  like  horses.  This  may  seem  incredible  to  a  majority  of  per- 
sons now  living  along  the  road,  but  it  is  true,  and  was  a  very  common 
sight  in  the  early  history  of  the  road  and  evoked  no  expression  of 
surprise,  or  words  of  censure.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  times. 
There  were  negro  wagoners  on  the  road,  but  negro  stage  drivers  were 
unknown.  Stage  driving  was  quite  a  lolly  calling,  and  the  acme  of 
many,  a  young  man's  ambition.  The  work  was  light  and  the  whirl 
exciting  and  exhilarating.  Wagoners,  white  and  black,  stopped  over 
night  at  the  same  taverns,  but  never  sat  down  together  at  the  same 
table.  A  separate  table  was  invarial)ly  provided  for  the  colored  wag- 
oners, a  custom  in  thorough  aci^ord  with  the  ]>ublic  sentiment  of  the 
time,  and  seemingly  agreeable  to  the  colored  wagoners  themselves. 
Country  life  in  the  olden  time  w*as  enlivened  by  numerous  corn  husk- 
ings.  balls,  S|)elliug  matches,  school  exhibitions  and  frolics  of  all  kinds. 
Young  men  and  boys  along  the  road,  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
these  gatherings,  going  as  far  as  three  miles  and  more  in  the  back 
country,  to  reach  them,  some  on  foot  and  others  on  horseback.  A 
young  man  would  think  nothing  of  getting  a  girl  up  behind  him  on 
a  hoi'so,  and  hieing  away  after  nightfall,  four  and  Hvo  miles  to  a 
country  dance,  and  many  of  the  girls  of  the  period  considered  it  but 
pleasant  I'cci'oatiou  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  with  their  lovei's^  to  u 
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Hpelling  niateh  or  a  revival  meet iug.  A  feeling  of  jealoii>>y  always 
exinted  between  the  young  men  and  boys,  living  along  and  near  the 
road,  and  those  in  the  back  country,  and  the  occasions  ]>efore  men- 
tioned furnished  opportunities  from  time  to  time  for  this  feeling  to 
break  out,  as  it  often  did,  in  quarrels  and  lights.  The  country  boys 
would  get  together  in  anticipation  of  an  a])])roaching  gathering  at 
some  school  house,  and  organize  for  olfense  or  defense,  as  the  exigen- 
cies might  require,  always  calling  their  rivals  and  imaginary  enemies, 
*'Pike  Boys,"  and  this  was  the  origin  of  that  familiar  phrase. 

The  men  who  hauled  merchandise  over  the  road  were  invariably 
called  wagoners,  n(»t  teamsters,  as  is  the  modern  word,  and  they  were 
both,  since  Webster  defines  wagoner  as  one  who  conducts  a  wagon, 
and  teamster  as  one  who  drives  a  team.  The  teams  of  the  old  wagon - 
ei*s  consisting,  as  a  rule,  of  six  hoi'ses,  were  very  rarely  stabled,  but 
rested  over  night  on  the  wagon  yards  of  tbe  old  taverns,  no  matter 
how  inclement  the  weather.  Blankets  were  used  to  protect  them  in 
the  winter  season.  Feed  troughs  were  susj)ended  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  wagon  bed,  and  carried  along  in  this  manner,  day  alter  day  all 
the  year  round.  In  the  evening,  when  the  day's  jt)urney  was  ended, 
the  troughs  were  taken  down  and  fastened  on  the  tongues  of  the 
wagon  to  which  the  hoi-ses  were  tied,  tbree  on  a  side,  with  their  heads 
to  the  trough.  Wagonei's  carried  their  beds,  rolled  up,  in  the  forejmrt 
of  the  wagon,  and  spread  them  out  in  a  semi-circle  on  the  bar  room 
floor  in  front  of  the  big  bar  room  lire  upon  going  to  rest.  Some  at' 
the  ol<l  bar  room  grates  would  hold  as  much  as  six  bushels  of  coal, 
and  iron  pokers  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length,  weighing  eight  and 
ten  pounds,  were  used  for  stirring  the  fires.  To  get  down  an  icy  hill 
with  safely,  it  was  necessary  to  use  an  ice  cutter,  a  rough  lock,  or  a 
clevis,  and  sometimes  all  combined,  contingent  U])on  the  tliickness  and 
smoothness  of  the  ice,  and  the  length  and  steepness  of  the  hill.  The 
ice  cutter  was  of  steel  or  iron,  in  appearance  like  a  small  sled,  fitted 
on  the  hind  wheels,  which  were  first  .securely  locked.  The  rough 
lock  Avas  a  short  chain  with  large,  rough  links,  and  the  clevis  was 
like  that  used  on  an  ordinary  ])low,  exce])t  that  it  was  larger  and 
stronger.  These  instruments  were  essential  parts  of  the  wagonei's' 
-outfit."  There  were  two  classes  of  wagoners,  the  '-regular"  and 
the  "sharpshooter."  The  regular  was  on  the  road  constantly  with 
his  team  and  wagon,  and  had  no  other  ]>ui>iuit  than  hauling  goods 
and  merchandise  on  the  road.  The  sliar]>sht)oters  were  for  the  most 
part  farmers,  who  put  their  farm  teams  on  the  road  in  seasons  when 
freights  were  high,  and  took  them  oft*  when  pi'iccs  of  hauling  de- 
clined ;  and  there  was  jealousy  between  the  two  classes.  The  regular 
drove  his  team  about  fifteen  miles  a  day  on  the  avenige,  while  the 
sharpshooter  could  cover  twenty  miles  and  more.  Line  teams  weiv 
those  controlled  by  an  association  or  company.  Many  of  the  regular 
wagoners  became  members  of  these  companies  and  put  in  their 
teams.  The  main  object  of  the  combination  was  to  lrans])ort  goods 
more  nipidly  than  by  the  ordinary  method.     Line  teams  were  sta- 
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lioiied  along  the  nmd,  at  diatanoes  of  about  tiftecn  luilcH,  and  hoi'ses 
woix;  exchanged  after  the  manner  of  the  stage  lines.-  Many  of  the 
ohl  wagonei-s  had  bull-dogs  tied  at  the  rear  of  their  wagons,  and 
these  dogs  were  often  seen  pressing  with  all  their  strength  against 
the  collar  about  their  necks,  as  if  to  aid  the  hoi"ses  in  moving  their 
load  ;  and  this  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  common  form  of  boast 
about  a  man  being  equal  in  strength  to  -a  six-hoi*se  team  with  a  cross 
dog  under  the  wagon." 

The  whip  used  by  old  wagoners  was  a})])arentl\'  five  feet  long, 
thick  and  hard  at  the  butt,  and  tapering  ra]>idly  to  the  end  in  a 
.silken  cmcker.  Battley  White,  of  Centerville,  Washington  county. 
Pa.,  made  more  of  these  whips  than  any  other  man  on  the  road.  The 
interior  of  his  whip  was  a  raw  hide.  John  Morrow,  of  Petersburg. 
Somerset  county,  Pa.,  also  made  many  whips  for  the  old  wagonei-s. 
There  was  another  whij).  much  used  by  old  wagoners,  known  as  the 
••Loudon  Whip."  The  inner  portion  of  this  whip  was  an  elastic 
W'ooden  stock,  much  a])proved  by  the  wagonei's.  It  was  manufactured 
in  the  village  of  Jjoudon,  Franklin  county.  Pa.,  and  hence  its  name. 
It  was  used  almost  exclusively  on  what  was  called  the  "Glade  Road," 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  via  (*hambersburg  and  Bedford. 

Home  of  the  ohl  wagoners  of  the  National  Road  l)ecamc  rich. 
John  Snider  was  one  of  these.  He  drove  a  six-hoi*se  team  on  the 
road  for  twenty  years,  and  died  on  his  farm  near  Uniontown  in  De- 
cember, 1880,  much  lamented.  Few  men  possessed  more  of  the 
higher  attributes  of  true  manhood  than  John  Snider.  The  author  of 
this  volume  gnitefully  and  cheerfully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  John  Snider  for  manv  of  the  facts  and  incidents  it  contains.  He 
was  a  clear-headed,  intelligent,  sober,  discreet,  and  observing  man. 
whoso  statements  could  be  relied  on  as  accurate. 

It  would  be  an  im))ossible  task  to  collect  the  names  of  all  the 
old  wagonei's  of  the  National  Koad.  They  number  thousands,  and 
nniny  of  them  left  the  road  long  since  to  seek  fortunes  in  new  and 
distant  sectitms  of  our  widely  extended  country.  The  most  of  them 
have  gone  to  scenes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  time.  It  is  the  author  s 
aim  to  collect  as  many  of  their  names  as  is  ))racticable  and  write  them 
down  in  history.  The  names  of  John  Thompson.  James  Noble,  and 
John  Flack  are  recalled.  These  worthy  old  wagonei's  are  still  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Taylorstown,  Washington  county,  Pa.,  and  highly 
respected  by  all  their  neighbors.  The  point  at  which  they  first 
entered  upon  the  road  was  the  famous  '•  S "  bridge.  Thomp.son 
drove  his  father's  team  when  quite  young,  in  fact,  a  mere  boy.  The 
first  trip  he  nnule  over  the  road  was  in  the  s]>ring  of  1843,  in  company 
with  the  veteran  wagoner,  George  Hal  lam,  of  Washington,  Pa. 
Thomp.son's  father  was  a  pork  ])acker.  and  tlie  youthful  wagoner's 
*Mlown  loads,"  as  those  movinuc  eastwardly  were  called,  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  bacon.  His  recollections  of  the  roa<l  are  vivid,  and 
warmly  cherished.  He  can  sit  down  in  a  room,  at  his  comfortable 
home,  and  **in  his  mind's  eye"  see  every  mile  post  along  the  road 
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and  recall  the  distances  to  points  inscribed  thereon.  In  the  year 
1852,  he  went  to  California,  engaged  in  mining,  and  was  successful. 
With  the  instinct  planted  in  every  human  breast,  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  with  his  accumulations  bought  his  father  s  home- 
stead farm.  The  old  farm  enhanced  in  value  by  reason  of  the  oil 
developments,  and  landed  the  old  wagoner  in  the  ranks  of  the  rich. 

The  name  Xoble  is  a  familiar  one  on  the  National  Road,  and 
suggestive  of  mnk.  '^  Watty ''  and  William  Noble  were  stage  drivers. 
James  Noble,  the  old  wagoner,  drove  a  team  for  the  lat<?  Hon.  Isaac  Hod- 
gens,  who  was  at  one  time  a  pork  salter.  lie  remained  on  the  road  as  a 
wagoner  until  its  tide  of  business  ceased,  and  retired  to  Tayloi'stown 
to  take  his  chances  in  the  on-moving  and  uncertain  affaii'sof  life.  He 
seemed  possessed  of  the  idea  that  there  was  undeveloped  wealth  in 
the  vicinity  of  Taylorstown.  and  made  up  his  mind  to  gain  a  foothold 
there  and  wait  the  coming  of  events.  He  managed  by  the  exercise 
of  industry  and  economy  to  become  the  owner  of  a  farm,  and  the  dis- 
co verv  of  oil  did  the  rest  for  him.     He  is  rich. 

John  Flack's  career  is  similar  to  those  of  Thompson  and  Noble, 
culminating  in  like  good  fortune.     *'He  struck  oil,  too." 

We  have  in  the  story  of  these  old  wagoners,  examples  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  achievement,  under  the  inspiring  genius  of  American 
institutions.  Poor  boys,  starting  out  in  life  as  wagonei's,  with  wages 
barely  sufficient  for  their  subsistence,  pushing  on  and  up  with  cease- 
less vigilance,  attaining  the  dignity  of  farmei*s,  in  all  ages  the  highest 
tyi)C  of  industrial  life,  and  now  each  iKMiring,  though  meekly,  the 
proud  title  of  "freeholder,'*  which  Mr.  Blaine  said  in  his  celebrated 
eulogium  of  Gaiiicld,  *'  has  been  the  patent  and  passport  of  self-respect 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ever  since  Horsa  and  Ilengist  landed  on 
the  shores  of  England." 

Otho  and  Daniel  Barcus,  brothers,  were  among  the  prominent 
wagoners  of  the  road.  They  lived  near  Frostburg,  Md.  Otho  died 
at  Barton,  Md..  in  1883.  Daniel  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  Salis- 
bury. Somerset  county.  Pa.  In  1838  he  engaged  with  John  Hopkins, 
merchant  at  the  foot  of  I^ight  and  Pratt  streets.  Baltimore,  to  haul  a 
loa<l  of  general  merchandise,  weighing  8,300  ])ounds,  to  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio.  •*  He  delivered  the  goods  in  good  condition"  at  the  end  of 
thirty  days  from  the  datt^  of  his  departure  from  Baltimore.  His 
route  was  over  the  National  Eoad  to  Wheeling,  thence  by  Zanesville 
and  Jacktown,  Ohio,  thence  thirty-two  miles  from  the  latter  place  to 
the  point  of  destination,  the  whole  distance  being  397  miles.  He 
received  S4.25  per  hundred  for  hauling  the  goods.  At  Mt.  Yernon 
he  loaded  back  with  Ohio  tobacco,  7.200  pounds  in  hogsheads,  for 
which  he  received  $2.75  i)er  hundred.  On  the  return  trip  he  upset, 
between  Mt.  Vernon  and  Jacktown,  without  sustaining  any  damage, 
beyond  the  breaking  of  a  bow  of  his  wagon  bed,  and  the  lt)ss  caused 
by  detention.  The  expense  of  getting  in  shape  for  })ui*suing  his 
journey,  was  the  j»rice  of  a  gallon  of  whisky.  Mt.  Vernon  is  not  on 
the  line  of  the  road,  and  Mr.  Barcus  writes  that  ^'wlien  he  reached 
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the  National  Road  at  Jaoktown,  ho  felt  at  home  a^ain."  Mr.  Bareus 
also  states  in  a  letter  to  the  winter  of  these  pages,  that  the  first  lot  of 
<^fHxl8  shipped  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  niilway,  after  its  comple- 
tion to  C*iiml)orland,  destined  for  Wheeling,  was  consigneil  to  Shriver 
and  Dixon,  eommission  merchants  of  Cumherland,  and  hv  that  firm 
consigned  to  Foi*sythe  and  Son^  of  Wheeling.  This  lot  of  gornls 
aggregated  6,143  pounds,  an  average  load  for  a  six-hor.se  team,  and 
Mr.  Barcns  contracted  with  Shriver  and  Dixon  to  haul  it  through  to 
Wheeling  in  six  days  for  fifty  cents  a  hundred,  which  he  accomplished. 
lie  fni-ther  states  that  a  delegation  of  wholesale  and  retail  merchants 
of  Wheeling  met  him  at  Steenrod's  tavern,  east  of  Wheeling  Hill,  and 
escorted  him  to  town,  thei\  a  place  of  4.000  or  5,000  inhahitants,  and 
in  the  evening  there  was  public  rejoicing  over  the  unprecedented 
event  of  goods  reaching  Wheeling  from  Baltimore  in  the  short  space 
of  seven  da^'s.  Mr.  Bareus  concludes  his  letter  as  follows:  *•  T  staye<l 
many  nights  at  Hopwood  with  Wilse  Clement,  and  many  with  Natty 
Brownfield,  in  Uniontown.  I  often  stayed  with  Arthur  Wallace,  five 
miles  east  of  Brownsville.  I  remember  one  night  at  Wallaces,  after 
earing  for  ni}'  team,  I  accompanied  his  two  fine  and  handsome  daiigh- 
toi*8  to  a  part}^  about  a  mile  distant  in  the  country,  where  I  danced 
all  night,  till  broad  <laylight,  and  then  walked  home  with  the  girls  in 
the  moniing." 

John  Grace  was  another  old  wagoner,  who  became  wealthy. 
The  old  pike  boys  will  remember  him  as  the  driver  of  a  black  team. 
lie  was  a  Maryland  man.  When  the  old  road  yielded  its  grasp  on 
trade,  to  the  iron  railwa3%  Grace  settled  in  or  near  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
where  he  still  lives,  or  was  living  a  few  years  ago,  worth  a  hundre<l 
thousand  dollai*s.  He  transported  his  family  to  Ohio  in  his  big  road 
wagon. 

Jesse  Fmiiks,  and  his  son  Conrad,  of  IIi<>:h  House,  Favette 
county,  Pa.,  were  old  wagoners.  Conrad's  team  ran  otf  near  Ckimber- 
land,  on  one  of  his  trips.  overthn)wing  the  wagon,  and  causing  an 
ugly  dislocation  of  C'onrad's  thigh,  from  which  he  sufiered  great  pain 
for  many  weeks. 

John  Manaway,  late  owner  of  the  Spottsylvania  House,  Union- 
town,  drove  a  team  on  the  road  for  many  years,  and  no  man  enjoyed 
the  business  more  than  he. 

There  was  an  Ohio  man  of  the  name  of  Lucas,  called  Gov.  Lucas, 
because  a  man  of  like  name  was  an  early  Governor  of  Ohio,  who  was 
an  old  wagoner,  and  his  team  consisted  of  but  five  horses,  yet  he 
hauled  the  biggest  loads  on  the  road.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  team 
he  drove.  In  the  year  1844,  one  of  his  loads  weighed  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds — "one  hundred  and  twenty  hundred,"  as  the  old  wag- 
oners termed  it,  and  the  biggest  load  ever  hauled  over  the  road  up  to 
that  date. 

William  King,  of  Washington  county,  Pa.,  an  old  wagoner,  was 
noted  for  his  steady  habits.  On  one  of  his  trips  over  the  road,  and 
going  clown  the  eastern  slope  of  Laurel  Hill,  when  it  w^^  1!Ox^t^a\. 
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with  ice,  his  wagon  Klipped  from  tlio  rotid  and  fell  over  the  hank  near 
the  old  Price  residence,  di'agging  the  team  af>er  it.  Stmnge  to  say, 
the  hoixes  wei'c  nninjnre<l  and  hnt  little  damage  done  to  the  wagon. 
The  contents  of  the  load  were  Ohio  tobacco  and  bacon.  After  getting 
things  restored,  l^i^^g  drove  to  Jimmy  Snytler's.  stayed  all  night.  an<l 
the  next  morning  ])roceede<l  on  his  jrmrney  to  Baltimore.  lie  was 
the  owner  of  a  farm  in  Washington  county. 

Jose])h  Thompson,  an  old  wagoner  on  the  road,  is  now  and  has 
heen  for  man}'  years  in  charge  of  the  large  and  valuable  coal  farm 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  Hon.  James  (1.  Blaine,  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  river,  near  Pittsburg.  A  trusty  old  wagoner,  he  has  ap])r(»ved 
himself  the  trusty  agent  of  the  great  statesnum. 

Jacob  IVobasco  was  an  old  wagoner,  and  also  kept  a  tavern  at 
Jockev  Hollow.     He  went  west  and  founded  a  fortune. 

,lose])h  Lawson,  an  old  wagoner,  kept  tavern  for  mau}^  yeai's  in 
West  Alexander.  Washington  county.  Pa.,  and  died  the  possessor  of  a 
valuable  estate.  The  author  of  this  book  took  dinner,  in  1848,  at 
Lawson's  tavern,  in  company  with  James  (J.  "Blaine,  the  late  dis- 
tinguishe<l  Secretary  of  State. 

Matthias  Fry.  an  ol<l  wagoner,  ke])t  the  Searight  House  in  1840. 
and  subsequently  ])resided  lu**  landlord  over  several  houses  at  different 
times  in  Hopwood.  He  was  one  of  the  best  men  on  the  road.  His 
large  and  well  proportioned  form  will  l)e  readily  recalled  by  the  old 
])ike  boys.     He  was  a  native  of  Old  Virginia,  and  died  in  Jtopwcxxl. 

David  Hill  was  one  of  the  most  noted  wagoners  of  the  road.  He 
was  an  active,  bustling  man,  and  given  to  witty  sayings.  He  belonged  to 
Washington  county.  Pa.,  and  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Hill,  of  Vanderbilt, 
and  tlu^  father-in-law  of  the  Rev.  J.  K.  ^rdhorn.  who  ]>reached  for 
nuuiy  years  in  the  vicinity  of  McClellandtown,  P^iyettc  county.'Pa. 

Andrew  Prentice,  who  died  recently  in  Uniontown,  the  po.^sessor 
of  considerable  monev,  drove  a  team  on  the  (►Id  road  in  hisearlv  <lavs. 

Henry  (-lay  Eush,  a  ])rominent  citizen  of  Uniontown,  and  ex- 
jury  commissioner,  was  once  the  proud  driver  of  a  big  six-hor.so 
team.  He  drove  through  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  and  can  re- 
count incidents  of  everv  mile  of  the  road  to  this  dav.  Xone  of  the 
old  ])ike  boys  enjoys  with  keener  relish  a  recital  (»f  the  stories  of  the 
old  pike  than  Push. 

William  W<n'thington,  who  died  not  long  since  in  Dunbar  town- 
shij),  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  aged  upwards  of  ninety  yeai*s.  was  one  of 
the  earliest  w^agoners  on  the  road.  When  he  made  his  first  trip  he 
was  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  road  was  then  recentl}-  0])ened 
for  travel.  He  continued  as  a  wagoner  on  the  road  for  many  years, 
and  located  in  Dunbar  township,  where  he  punduised  ])roperty, 
which  subsecpiently  became  very  valuable  by  reason  of  the  coal  de- 
velopment. 

William  Chenriewith,  who  recently,  and  ])robably  at  the  present 
time,  keeps  a  hotel  near  Bedford  Springs,  was  an  old  wagoner  of  the 
^^;itio)ial  Poad. 
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John  TlionniH, -who  kepi  ii  hotel  and  livery  stable  in  Baltimore, 
\va^4  an  old  wagoner,  and  is  well  remembered  along  tlie  road. 

George  Buttermore,  father  of  Dr.  Smith  Buttermore,  of  Connells- 
ville,  was  at  one  time  a  wagoner  on  the  National  Eoad. 

John  Orr,  now  a  prosperons  and  well-known  farmer  of  the 
vicinity  of  West  Newton,  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  was  an  old  wag- 
oner of  the  road. 

James  Murray,  an  old  wagoner,  is  remembered  for  his  extrava- 
i^ance  of  speech.  One  of  his  sayings  was,  that  ''he  saw  the  wind 
blow  so  hard  on  Keyser's  Ridge,  that  it  took  six  men  to  hold  the  hair 
on  one  man*s  head.'' 

E.  W.  Clement,  of  Hop  wood,  Avas  an  old  wagoner,  and  invariably 
ii.**ed  l)ells  on  his  horses.  He  subsequent  1}^  kept  a  tavern  in  Hop- 
woml,  and  built  the  house  there  known  as  the  ''Shipley  House." 

liobei*t  Bell  was  an  old  wagoner  Avith  quaint  ways.  He  was 
rich,  and  owned  his  team,  which  was  the  poorest  equipped  of  any  on 
the  road.  Horses  in  his  team  were  not  infrequently  seen  without 
bridles.  Ho  was  a  trader,  and  often  bought  the  goods  he  hauled  and 
sold  them  out  to  people  along  the  road.  .  His  reputation  for  honesty 
was  good,  but  he  was  called  "Stingy  Robert." 

George  Widdle,  an  old  wagoner  of  the  age  of  eighty  and  up- 
wards, still  living  in  Wheeling,  drew  the  single  line  and  handled  the 
Loudon  whip  over  a  six-horse  team  for  man}"  years,  between  Wheel- 
ing and  Baltimore,  and  accounts  the  days  of  those  years  the  happiest 
of  his  existence.  He  was  also  a  stage  driver  for  a  time.  Nothing 
affords  him  so  much  pleasure  as  a  recital  of  the  incidents  of  the  road. 
He  says  there  never  were  such  taverns  and  tavern  keepers  as  those 
of  the  National  Road  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  and  of  his  vigorous 
manhood. 

James  Butler,  like  Bell,  was  a  trader.  Butler  drove  a  "  bell 
team,''  as  teams  with  bells  were  called.  He  was  a  Virginian,  from 
the  vicinity  of  Winchester.  It  was  the  tradition  of  the  road  that  he 
had  a  slight  infusion  of  negro  blood  in  his  veins,  and  this  jissigned 
him  to  the  side  table  of  the  dining  room.  When  he  quit  the  road  he 
iH>turned  to  Winchester,  started  a  store,  and  got  rich. 

Neither  tradition  or  kindred  evidence  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
race  status  of  Westley  Strother.  He  showed  up  for  himself  He  Avas 
as  black  as  black  could  be,  and  a  stalwart  in  size  and  shape.  He  was 
well  liked  by  all  the  old  wagoners,  and  by  eveiy  one  who  knew  him. 
Ho  was  mild  in  manner,  and  honest  in  purpose.  He  had  the  strongest 
atfection  for  the  road,  delighted  in  its  stirring  scenes,  and  when  he 
saw  the  wagons  and  the  wagoners,  one  after  another,  departing  from 
the  old  highway,  he  repined  and  prematurely  died  at  Uniontown. 
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Marker,  John  Brndleij,  Rol>ert  Carter,  R.  I).  Kerfttoi,  Jaaib  F.  Longanecker^ 
Ellin  B.  WtMHlward  —  Broad  aud  Nari\ju'  Wheeh  —  A  i»eculiar  Wagfni  — 
Au  exprnuw\t  and  a  failure —  Wa/fon  BedA — Bell  Teanm, 

Ilarrisoi)  \Vig«^ins,  widely  known  as  a  lover  of  fox  hunting,  and 
highly  respected  as  a  citizen,  was  one  of  the  earl}"  wagoners.  His 
career  as  a  wagoner  ceased  long  before  the  railroad  reached  Cumber- 
land. He  hauled  goods  from  Baltimore  to  points  west.  His  outfit, 
team  and  wagon,  were  owned  by  himself  and  his  father,  Cuthbort 
Wiggins.  Harrisrm  Wiggins  was  born  in  the  old  Gribble  house,  two 
miles  east  of  Brownsville,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1812.  About  the 
year  1817  his  father  moved  to  Uniontown,  and  kept  a  tavern  in  a 
frame  building  which  stood  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  residence  of  P. 
S.  Morrow,  Esq.^  He  remained  here  until  1821,  when  he  went  to  the 
stone  house  at  the  eastern  base  of  Chalk  Hill,  and  was  its  first  occu- 
pant. His  house  at  Uniontown  numbered  among  its  patrons,  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Ewing,  Samuel  Cleavenger,  Mr.  Bouvier,  John  A.  Sang- 
ston.  John  Kennedy.  John  Lyon,  and  other  eminent  men  of  that  period. 
In  1832  or  '33,  Harrison  Wiggins  inarried  a  daughter  of  John  Risler, 
a  noted  tavern  keeper  of  the  road,  one  of  the  very  best,  a  talent 
w^hich  descended  to  his  children.  At  the  date  of  the  marriage 
Mr.  liisler  was  kee])ing  the  stone  house  at  Braddock's  run,  and  the 
wedding  occurred  in  that  house.  In  1839  Harrison  Wiggins  went 
to  Fowa.  with  a  view  of  locating  in  that  State,  but  returned  the  next 
year  and  leased  the  pro])erty  on  which  he  now  lives  from  Charles 
(Griffith.  In  ten  years  thereafter  he  bought  this  property,  and  it 
has  been  his  home  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Under  the  care- 
ful and  sagacious  management  of  Mr.  Wiggins,  it  has  become  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  valuable  proj)crties  in  the  mountains.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  he  was  a  wagoner,  but  he  enjoys  a  recital  of 
the  stirring  scenes  he  witnessed  on  the  old  road  in  the  days  of  its 
glory. 

There  is  not  a  more  familiar  name  among  the  old  pike  boys  than 
that  of  Morris  Mauler.  He  was  an  old  wagoner,  stage  driver  and 
tavern  keeper.  He  was  born  in  Uniontown  in  the  year  1806.  The 
house  in  w^hich  he  first  beheld  the  light  of  day,  was  a  log  building  on 
the  Skiles  corner,  kept  as  a  tavern  by  his  father.  Before  he  reached 
the  age  of  tw^enty-one  he  was  on  the  road  with  a  six-horse  team  and 
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a  big  wagon,  hauling  goods  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  points  wesf. 
Ho  continued  a  wagoner  for  many  years,  and  afterward  became-  a 
stage  driver.  He  drove  on  Stockton's  line.  From  stage  driving  he 
went  to  tavern  keeping.  His  first  venture  as  a  tavern  keeper  was  at 
Mt.  Washington,  when  the  old  tavern  stand  at  that  point  was  owned 
by  the  late  Hon.  Nathaniel  Ewiiig.  He  subsequently  and  successively 
kept  the  old  Probasco  house  at  Jockey  Hollow,  the  old  Gaither  house, 
the  Yeast  house,  and  a  house  in  Hopwood.  He  always  furnished 
good  entertainment  for  strangers  and  tnivelers,  as  well  as  for  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  as  a  consequence,  was  well  patronized.  Ho 
died  about  seven  years  ago  at  Fairchanee,  and  when  his  light  went 
out  a  shadow  of  sorrow  passed  over  the  hearts  of  all  the  old  pike 
boys. 

James  Mauler,  a  son  of  MoiTis,  above  mentioned,  is  also  an  old 
wagoner.  He  went  on  the  road  with  a  team  in  the  year  1830,  and 
remained  on  it  as  long  as  he  could  obtain  a  load  of  goods  to  haul  over 
it.  He  is  still  living  and  in  robust  health,  at  Brownfield  station,  four 
miles  south  of  Uniontown. 

John  Marker,  now  residing  in  the  east  end  of  Uniontown,  is  an  old 
wagoner.  He  was  born  at  the  Little  Crossings  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
in  the  year  1816,  and  while  yet  a  lad  began  to  drive  a  team  on  the  road 
for  Joseph  Plucker.  In  1839  he  quit  the  service  of  Plucker  and  came 
to  Wharton  township,  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  and  soon  therealler  began 
driving  again,  first  for  Sebastian  Hush  and  next  for  Nicholas  McCart- 
ney, lie  is  a  near  relative  of  the  Shipley,  McCollough  and  McCart- 
ney families,  all  of  the  old  pike.  Marker  says  he  never  sufiered  an 
'Mipset"  himself,  but  saw  a  great  many  *' upsets"  on  the  road.  He 
also  states  that  he  saw  a  stage  drivei*  killed  neai*  Little  Crossings  in 
1835  by  the  -running  off"  of  his  team  and  the  *' upsetting"  of  the 
coach.  The  name  of  this  unfortunate  stage  driver  was  James  Rhodes, 
and  he  drove  on  Stockton's  line.  John  Marker,  in  his  prime,  was 
one  of  the  stoutest  men  on  the  road,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height, 
and  rounded  out  in  proportion,  but,  being  of  an  amiable  tempera- 
ment, he  never  engaged  in  broils,  realizing,  no  doubt,  and  acting  upon 
the  poetic  sentiment  that: 

"  It  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
But  tyrannous  to  use  it  as  a  giant." 

He  still  clings  to  the  old  road,  breaking  stone  to  repair  it,  when 
his  health  will  permit.     He  is  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

John  Bradley,  brother  of  Daniel,  of  Jockey  Hollow,  is  an  old 
wagoner.  He  drove  a  team  for  Benjamin  Brownfield,  Jr.,  now  resid- 
ing near  Newark,  Ohio.,  son  of  Col.  Ben.,  the  centennarian  of  South 
Union  township,  and  grand  marshal  of  Democratic  processions  of  the 
olden  time.  John  Bradley  also  worked  on  the  construction  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  in  1839,  near  01dtown,Md.,  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Cumberland.  His  employer  on  this  work  was  the  late  Zal- 
mon  Ludington,  of  Uniontown,  who  had  a  contract  at  the  point 
mentioned.     John  Bradley  is  now  living  in  the  city  ot  T?\\X>j\i\w^. 
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,  Kobori  Carter  was  a  well  kDOwn  old  wagoner,  a  native  of 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  a  "regular,"  and  a  very  energetic,  per- 
severing and  keen  sighted  man.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  many 
of  the  festivities  of  the  old  i*oud,  but  never  lost  his  head.  He  was  a 
money  maker,  and  unlike  most  of  that  class,  kind  hearted  and  gen- 
erous. He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Moxley,  the  old 
tavern  keeper,  whose  house  was  three  miles  west  of  TJniontown. 
After  his  marriage  he  bought  a  small  farm,  known  as  the  Solomon  Col- 
ley  farm,  near  Hatfield's,  in  Eedstone  township,  Fayette  county.  Pa., 
subsequently  merged  in  the  Hatfield  estate.  He  operat<)d  this  farm 
for  a  short  time,  but  while  engaged  as  a  farmer,  kept  his  team  on  the 
road  in  charge  of  a  hired  driver.  He  sold  his  farm  and  leased  the  Bar 
house  in  Bridgeport,  and  kept  tavern  there  for  some  time.  When  busi- 
ness ceased  on  the  road,  he  gave  up  his  team  and  his  tavern,  and 
moved  with  his  family  to  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  extensively  in 
farming  and  stock  raising. 

R.  D.  Kerfoot,  the  well  known  miner  and  labor  leader  of  Ever- 
son,  was  at  one  time  a  wagoner  on  the  National  Eoad.  He  was  born 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  and  before  reaching  the  full  stature  of  man- 
hood in  point  of  age,  went  to  Washington  county,  Md.,  where  he 
engaged  as  a  driver  for  one  J.  B.  Bear,  a  farmer  of  that  county  and 
State,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  a  fine  six-hoi'se  team,  and  a  broad 
wheeled  wagon,  with  which  he  hauled  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
to  and  from  Baltimore  and  Wheeling.  He  enjoyed  the  stirring  scenes 
of  the  old  road,  and  recalls  with  a  keen  relish  the  bounteous  tables 
of  the  old  taverns. 

Jacob  F.  Longanecker,  who  served  as  county  commissioner  of 
Fayette  county,  Pa.,  from  1854  to  1857,  was  an  old  wagoner.  He 
owned  a  farm  in  (icrman  township,  and  was  a  good  practical  farmer, 
but  spent  much  of  his  time,  for  many  years,  on  the  road  with  his 
team.  He  enjoyed  life  on  the  road,  and  seemed  loath  to  relinquish 
the  occupation  of  a  wagoner. 

Ellis  B.  Woodward,  of  Menallen  township,  Fayette  county.  Pa., 
is  an  old  wagoner  with  experience  hardly  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  be  classed  as  a  ^-regular,'  and  yet  almost  enough  to  take  him  from 
the  list  of  "sharp-shooters."  He  kept  his  big  road  wagon  on  his  farm 
for  many  years  alter  the  road  ceased  to  be  a  profitable  avenue  of 
transportation,  and  felt  a  pride  in  exhibiting  it  as  a  reminder  of  his 
identification  with  the  great  highway,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity. 
He  still  lives  and  warmly  cherishes  the  memories  of  the  old  road. 

The  first  wagons  used  on  the  National  Road  were  made  with  nar- 
row rimmed  wheels,  like  those  in  use  at  the  present  day  on  farms 
and  country  roads.  It  was  not  long,  however,  alter  the  opening  of 
the  road,  until  the  broad  wheeled,  or  *' broad  tread  wagon,'*  as  it  was 
called,  was  introduced,  and  came  into  general  use  by  the  *'regulai*s." 
The  "  shaii)shootei*s."  as  a  rule,  retained  the  naiTow  tread,  as  their 
wagons  were  designed  mainly  for  farm  service.  The  width  of  the 
broad  tread  was  about  four  inches,  and  lighter  lolls  were  exacted  at 
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the  gates  from  broad  than  from  narrow  tread  wagons  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  narrow  wheels  cut  deeper  into  the  road  than  broad  wheels. 

A  gentleman  of  Wheeling  interested  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness at  one  time,  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a  wagon  that 
would  make  so  wide  a  track  as  to  be  allowed  to  pass  over  the  road 
for  a  very  low  rate  of  toll,  if  not  entirely  exempt.  His  model  was  a 
wagon  with  tlie  rear  axle  four  inches  shorter  than  the  front  one,  so 
that  a  track  was  made  of  eight  inches  in  width.  To  this  wagon  nine 
horses  were  attached  —  three  abreast.  It  passed  over  the  road  several 
times,  with  Joseph  Sopher  as  driver,  attracting  much  attention,  but 
turning  out  a  failure  as  well  in  the  matter  of  saving  toll  as  in  being 
an  impracticable  vehicle  of  transportation. 

The  bed  of  the  regular  road  wagon  was  long  and  deep,  bending 
upward  at  the  bottom  in  front  and  rear.  The  lower  broad  side  was 
painted  blue,  with  a  movable  board  inserted  above,  painted  red.  The 
covering  was  of  white  canvas  stretched  over  broad  wooden  bows,  so 
that  the  old  road  wagon,  probably  more  as  a  matter  of  taste  than 
design,  disclosed  the  tri-colors  of  the  American  escutcheon,  red,  white 
and  blue. 

An  average  load  was  6,000  pounds,  but  loads  weighing  10,000 
pounds,  "  a  hundred  hundred,"  as  all  old  wagoners  boastfully  put  it, 
were  frequently  hauled  over  the  road. 

The  reader  who  never  saw  the  endless  procession  on  the  old  pike, 
in  the  days  of  its  glory,  may  have  the  impression  that  the  bells  used 
by  tjome  of  the  old  wagoners  on  their  teams  were  like  sleigh  bells, 
or  those  of  the  milk  wagon  of  the  present  day,  and  in  like  manner 
strapped  around  the  horses.  But  that  was  not  the  way  of  it.  The 
bells  of  the  old  wagoners  were  cone  shaped,  with  an  open  end,  not 
unlike  a  small  dinner  bell,  and  were  attached  to  a  thin  iron  archj 
sprung  over  the  tops  of  the  hames.  The  motion  of  the  horses  caused 
a  quiver  in  the  arch,  and  the  bell  teams  moved  majestically  along  the 
road  attracting  attention  and  eliciting  admiration.  The  great  majority 
of  wagoners  did  not  use  bells. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


Old  Wagotiers  conHnned  —  John  Deet»^HU  Mory  told  by  hiimelf — Dax^id  Church  — 
John  Snid4'r  loads  up  with  Butter  —  Billy  A»hton,  John  Bradfiddy  Frank 
Bradfield — An  JEscapadf — William  IlaU^  Henry  Puffenberger  and  Jacob 
Breakeron — Collision  between  a  "regular**  and  a  " sltarpskboter'* — Josej)h 
Lawwny  Jeff.  Manypenny,  Joseph  Arnold^  Tfie  Sophers,  Robert  Beggs,  Thornas 
Oorej  and  John  Whetsel, 

John  Dects  was  a  wagoner  on  the  road  as  early  as  1826,  before 
the  invention  of  the  rubber,  or  at  least  before  its  application  to 
wagons  on  the  National  Road.  He  had  a  brother,  Michael,  who  pre- 
ceded him  as  a  Avagoner  on  the  road.  John  Deets  located  in  Guern- 
sey county,  Ohio,  in  1835,  whence  he  went  from  Menallen  township, 
Fayette  county,  Pa.  He  is  still  living.  The  following  from  his  own 
pen  furnishes  a  graphic  account  of  life  on  the  road  in  his  day: 

Mr.  Searight:  I  will  try  to  give  you  as  much  information  as  I 
can  at  this  time.  My  brother,  Michael  Deets,  about  four  years  older 
than  myself,  was  among  the  first  that  wagoned  on  the  pike.  That 
was  about  the  year  1822.  He  first  drove  his  father's  team,  and  the 
first  load  of  goods  he  hauled  from  Baltimore  was  to  Uniontown  for 
Isaac  Bceson  or  Isaac  Skiles,  I  am  not  certain  which.  After  that  he 
drove  for  A b ram  Beagle,  who  lived  in  the  west  end  of  Uniontown. 
After  that  he  bought  a  team,  and  a  few  years  after  bought  two  more, 
so  that  he  owned  three  teams  at  one  time.  He  drove  one  of  the  teams 
himself  and  hired  drivers  for  the  other  two.  The  team  he  drove 
himself  was  a  bell  team.  One  of  his  drivers  was  Cicorge  Richards, 
and  the  other,  Jesse  Barnet,  a  colored  man,  who  lived  in  the  east  end 
of  Uniontown.  When  they  took  up  the  old  bed  of  the  road,  and 
nuicadamized  it,  my  brother  took  a  contract  and  put  his  teams  to 
hauling  stones.  After  finishing  his  contract,  he  resumed  the  hauling 
of  merchandise  on  the  road  and  continued  until  about  1837,  when  he 
moved  to  Ohio,  thence  to  Illinois,  and  thence  to  Missouri,  where  l>c 
died. 

The  pike  boys  had  some  hard  times  and  they  had  some  good 
times.  They  were  generally  very  fond  of  sport,  and  mostly  tried  to 
put  up  where  the  landlord  was  a  fiddler,  so  that  they  could  take  a 
hoe-down.  Every  one  carried  his  own  bed,  and  after  they  had  all 
the  sport  they  wanted  they  put  their  beds  down  on  the  floor  in  a  cir- 
cle, with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  and  slej)t  like  a  mouse  in  a  mill.  They 
were  generally  very  sociable  and  friendly  with  each  othei*,  but  I  must 
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note  one  thing  just  here :  Two  of  the  boys  met  at  David  Barnett's, 
some  three  miles  east  of  Hancock,  and  got  into  a  dispute,  which  was 
not  often  the  case.  Elias  Meek  and  Abner  Benley  were  the  two. 
Meek  was  for  fight,  Benley  was  for  peace.  But  Meek  pushed  on 
Benley  and  Benley  run.  but  Meek  caught  him.  Then  Benley  knew 
he  had  to  fight,  and  turned  on  Meek  and  gave  him  a  wonderful 
thrashing,  so  that  lie  was  not  able  to  drive  his  team  for  some  time. 
And  now  with  regard  to  getting  up  and  down  the  hills.  They  had  no 
trouble  to  get  up,  but  the  trouble  was  in  getting  down,  for  they  had 
no  rubbers  then,  and  to  tight  lock  would  soon  wear  out  their  tires. 
They  would  cut  a  small  pole  about  10  or  11  feet  long  and  tie  it  to  the 
bed  with  the  lock  chain  and  then  bend  it  against  the  hind  wheel  and 
tie  it  to  the  feed  trough,  or  the  hind  part  of  the  wagon  bed,  just  tight 
enough  to  let  the  wheel  turn  slow.  Sometimes  one  driver  would  wear 
out  from  15  to  20  poles  betAvecn  Baltimore  and  Wheeling.  Sometimes 
others  would  cut  down  a  big  tree  and  tie  it  to  the  hind  end  of  the 
wagon  and  drop  it  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  When  there  was  ice,  and 
there  was  much  of  it  in  winter,  they  had  to  use  rough  locks  and  cut- 
ters, and  the  wagon  would  sometimes  be  straight  across  the  road,  if 
not  the  hind  end  foremost.  The  snow  was  sometimes  so  deep  that 
they  had  to  go  through  fields,  and  shovel  the  drifts  from  the  fences, 
and  often  had  to  get  sleds  to  take  their  loads  across  Nigger  Moun- 
tain, and  on  as  far  as  Hop  wood.  Those  of  us  who  had  to  go  through 
the  fields  were  three  days  going  nine  miles.  This  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Frostburg,  Md.  There  were  no  bridges  then  across  the 
Monongahela  or  the  Ohio  rivers.  Wagoners  had  to  ferry  across  in 
small  flat-boats,  and  sometimes  to  lay  at  the  rivers  for  some  days, 
until  the  ice  would  run  out  or  the  river  freeze  over.  A  small  bridge 
across  Dunlap's  creek,  at  Brownsville,  broke  down  with  one  of  the 
pike  boys  and  did  a  great  deal  of  damage.  Sometimes  a  barrel  of 
coffee  would  spring  a  leak  and  the  coffee  would  be  scattered  along  the 
road,  and  women  would  gather  it  up  and  be  glad  for  such  a  prize. 
The  writer  has  scattered  some  in  his  time.  Some  of  the  old  citizens 
of  Uniontown,  no  doubt,  well  remember  the  time,  when  scores  of  poor 
slaves  were  driven  through  that  place,  handcuffed  and  tied  two  and 
two  to  a  rope  that  was  extended  some  40  or  50  feet,  one  on  each  side. 
And  thousands  of  droves  of  hogs  were  driven  through  to  Baltimore, 
some  from  Ohio.  Sometimes  they  would  have  to  lay  by  two  or  three 
days  on  account  of  the  frozen  road,  which  cut  their  feet  and  lamed 
them.  While  the  writer  was  wagoning  on  the  old  pike,  the  canal 
was  made  from  Cumberland  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The  pike  boys  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  railroads  and  so  were  the  tavei'n  keepers.  The 
writer  heard  an  old  tavern  keeper  say  "he  wished  the  railroad  would 
sink  to  the  lower  regions."  That  great  phenomenon  that  occurred  the 
13th  of  November,  1833,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  Shooting  stai*s. 
That  circumstance  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  Some  became 
very  much  alarmed,  and  it  was  rejKjrted  that  some  went  crazy,  and 
thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.     The  writer  was  at  Hop- 
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wood  that  night  with  his  team  and  wagon.  The  phenomenon  was  also 
seen  in  Ohio.  It  was  reported  in  Ohio  that  there  was  a  box  of  money 
hid  on  the  old  Gaddis  farm,  near  the  pike,  about  two  miles  west  of 
Uniontown,  supposed  to  have  been  hid  there  by  Gen.  Braddoek.  It 
was  sought  for  but  never  found.  The  taverns  we  mostly  put  up  at 
in  Baltimore  were  the  Maypole,  on  Paea  street,  south  of  Gen.  Wayne, 
and  at  Thomas  Elliott's,  near  the  Hill  market;  and  where  we  mostly 
loaded  our  goods  was  at  J.  Taylor  &  Sons  and  at  Chauncey  Brook's, 
on  Baltimore  and  Howard  streets.  Our  first  day's  drive  out  of  Bal- 
timore was  19  miles,  to  Enoch  Randall's,  or  20,  to  John  Whalon*s. 
The  second  day  to  Frank  Wathers — who  could  almost  outswear  the 
world.  And  one  thing  more:  Before  this  writer  became  a  pike  boy 
he  ])lowcd  many  a  day  with  a  wooden  mold-board  plow,  and  after 
being  engaged  on  the  road  for  about  ten  years,  he  left  the  road  and 
went  to  Ohio,  and  then  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  and 
united  with  the  Baptist  church.  In  conclusion,  will  say  to  make  as 
good  a  history  as  you  possibly  can,  and  1  hope  you  shall  be  well  re- 
warded for  your  labor,  and  above  all  never  forget  your  Creator,  as  in 
Ilim  we  live,  move  and  have  our  being. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  DEBTS. 

David  Church  was  an  old  wagcmer,  a  native  of  Wheeling,  and 
when  the  old  pike  ceased  to  ring  with  the  clatter  of  travel  and  trade, 
he  purchased  a  farm  in  Wharton  tOAvnsliip,  near  Farm ington,  Fayette 
county.  Pa.,  took  up  his  residence  thereon,  and  died  a  mountain 
farmer.  He  was  a  large,  fat  man,  of  ruddy  complexion  and  reddish 
hair.  The  leader  in  his  team  was  of  a  dun  color,  and  as  it  approached 
the  old  taverns  and  the  big  water-troughs,  was  recognized  as  the 
team  of  David  Church  by  the  color  of  the  leader.  Charley  Bush 
often  invited  Church  to  take  a  chair  and  be  seated  when  he  visited 
the  store  at  Farmington,  but  ho  invariably  declined,  remarking  that 
he  could  I'est  as  well  standing  as  sitting.  He  felt  like  nearly  all  the 
old  wagoners,  that  his  occupation  was  gone  when  transportjition 
ceased  on  the  old  road,  an<l  could  never  fully  adapt  himself  to  the 
new  order  of  things. 

In  the  year  1842  John  Snider  hauled  a  load  of  butter  from 
Wheeling  to  Washington,  1).  C.  The  owner  of  this  butter  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Oyster,  a  butter  dealer  of  Wheeling.  He  could  have 
shipped  his  butter  from  Cumberland  to  its  destination  by  rail,  as  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  road  had  just  then  been  finished  to  Cumberland ; 
but  his  animosit}'^  against  railroads  was  so  deep-seated  that  he  en- 
gaged Snider  to  haul  it  all  the  way  through  with  his  big  team.  On 
his  way  to  Washington  with  this  load  he  struck  off  from  the  Na- 
tional Koad  at  Frederick  City,  Maryland.  He  reached  that  city  on 
(^^hristmas  night  and  "put  up''  at  Miller's  tavern.  The  guests  of 
that  old  tavern  danced  all  of  that  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  after  Christmas,  Snider  "pulled  out*' on  a  strange  road  for 
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the  city  of  Washington  with  his  load  of  butter.  He  was  three  days 
on  a  mud  road  between  Frederick  and  Washington,  but,  nevertheless, 
delivered  his  butter  in  "good  condition"  to  the  consignee.  This 
butter  was  bought  up  in  small  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling 
for  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  Snider  got  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  for  haulii>g  it  to  Washington. 

William  Ashton,  a  well-known  old  wagoner,  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth.  He  was  also  an  old  tavern  keeper.  He  was  noted  for  his 
mental  vivacity,  and  for  his  achievements  as  an  athlete.  At  Peters- 
burg he  once  bounded  over  the  top  of  one  of  the  big  road  wagons 
with  the  aid  of  a  long  pole.  He  kept  a  tavern  at  Funkstown,  seventy 
miles  west  of  Baltimore,  and  was  largely  patronized  by  wagoners. 
While  keeping  tavern  ho  had  two  teams  on  the  road  in  charge  of 
hii'ed  drivers.  This  was  as  early  as  1835.  His  drivers  were  Samuel 
Kelly  and  William  Jones,  and  thoy  hauled  goods  from  Hagerstown, 
Maryland  (then  the  terminus  of  the  railroad),  to  TciTe  Haute,  Indi- 
ana, and  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  involving  a  trip  of  four  months 
duration,  and  the  compensation  was  six  dollars  per  hundred  pounds. 

John  Bradfield  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  old  wagoners  on 
the  road.  He  was  the  general  agent  of  the  fii'st  ti'ansportation  com- 
pany on  the  road.  He  was  also  a  tavern  keeper.  He  kept  the  brick 
house  west  of,  and  a  short  distance  from,  Petersburg,  and  owned  it. 
He  was  a  native  of  Virginia. 

Frank  Bradfield,  son  of  John,  before  mentioned,  was  also  a  wag- 
oner. Fifty  years  ago,  when  but  a  boy,  he  drove  one  of  his  father's 
teams  to  Baltimore,  "pulled  up"  on  the  wagon  yard  of  the  old  May- 
pole tavern,  in  that  city,  attended  to  his  team,  remained  over  night, 
and  the  next  day  mysteriously  disappeared.  Search  was  instituted, 
but  ho  could  not  be  found.  He  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  reg- 
ular army.  His  friends  thought  he  was  dead.  He  served  through 
the  Mexican  war,  and  yet  his  relatives  knew  not  of  his  existence. 
When  that  war  was  over  he  stepped  one  morning  from  a  steamboat 
to  the  wharf  at  Brownsville.  Nobody  recognized  him.  He  took  a 
seat  in  a  coach  at  Brownsville,  and  in  a  few  hours  thereafter  entered 
his  father's  house,  near  Petei'sburg.  He  called  for  supper  and  lodg- 
ing, and  the  person  he  addressed  was  his  father,  who  did  not  recog- 
nize him,  and  to  whom  he  did  not  make  himself  known.  Supper  was 
announced,  and  his  father  showed  him  to  the  dining  room  and  with- 
drew. His  mother,  who  was  attending  at  the  table,  immediatelj^  after 
he  was  seated,  recognized  him,  and  fell  fainting  in  his  arms,  and  there 
was  joy  in  that  household,  although  inaugurated  hy  a  great  shock. 
Frank  Bradfield  subsequently  became  a  clerk  in  the  Adams  Express 
Cijmpany,  and  entered  the  Pittsburg  office  when  it  was  first  estab- 
lished in  that  city,  and  remained  in  its  serv^ice  until  his  death,  a  few 
years  ago.  He  has  a  brother  at  this  time  in  the  office  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company  at  Pittsburg,  where  he  has  been  employed  for 
many  years,  and  esteemed  as  a  faithful  and  efficient  clerk. 

William  Hall  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  w;v\i;o\\vi\*  \\\  N\vsi 
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palmy  days  of  the  road — a  regular  of  regular,  zealous  in  his  calling, 
and  jealous  of  his  rights.  Robert  Bell,  the  quaint  old  wagoner  before 
referred  to,  was  his  uncle  and  his  friend,  who,  it  is  said,  ivndcred  him 
substantial  aid  in  securing  a  foothold  on  the  great  National  highway. 
There  was  a  certiiin  kind  of  csjyn't  de  corps  among  the  old  regular 
wagoners,  and  William  Hall  ])ossessed  it  in  a  high  degree.  He  was 
well  attired,  and  clean  in  person  and  convei*sation.  He  was  born  in 
Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  first  appearance  on  the  road 
was  in  the  year  1838.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Thomas  Corwin, 
and  was  in  Ohio  with  his  team  on  the  day  that  old-time  states- 
man  and  orator  was  chosen  Governor,  a  circumstance  he  fi'cquently 
referred  to  in  after  years  with  feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Aaron  Wyatt,  and  granddaughter  of  Major 
Paul,  old  tavern  keepers,  and  this  formed  a  silken  cord  that  bound 
him  to  the  destinies  of  the  old  pike.  In  the  declining  years  of  the 
road  he  became  a  stage  proprietor,  and  in  conjunction  w^ith  Redding 
Bunting  (  not  a  stranger  to  these  pages),  operated  a  line  of  coaches 
between  Cumberland  and  AVashington,  Pennsylvania.  This  line  had 
nothing  of  the  whirl  and  dash  of  the  older  lines  of  coaches.  When 
wagons  and  stages  ceased  to  enliven  the  road,  William  Hall  located  in 
Cumberland,  and  is  living  there  at  this  time,  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  that  ]>lace.  Soon  after  he  cast  his  lot  in  Cumberland  ho 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Division  of  the 
road  by  Governor  Hicks,  and  served  in  that  office  for  a  number  of 
years  previous  to  the  late  war.  He  had  a  brother,  R^^bert,  who  was 
also  an  old  wagoner,  and  sul)se<[uently.  and  for  several  years,  a  postal 
clerk  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  between  Cumberland  and 
Pittsburij:. 

Henry  Puttcnl)erger,  a  'regular,'  given  lo  blustering,  but  not  a 
vicious  man,  and  .Jacob  Brcakiron,  a  •sharpshooter"  and  a  fat  man, 
met  one  day  on  the  road  and  indulge<l  in  a  wrangle  about  the  right  of 
way.  Strings  of  fresh  broken  stone  on  either  side  of  the  road,  as 
was  often  the  case,  left  but  a  narrow  passage  where  the  meeting 
occurred,  and  this  led  to  the  difficulty.  -Old  Putt."  as  he  was  called, 
demanded  of  Brcakiron,  with  an  air  of  authoritv,  that  he  should 
••turn  out."  Brcakiron  declined  to  obev,  and  showed  a  determined 
spirit  of  resistance.  After  an  exchange  of  angry  words  Puflfenberger 
inquired  of  Brcakiron  his  name,  and  he  answered,  •' my  name  is 
Brcakiron."  ••That."  said  Putlenberger,  ••  is  a  hard  name,  but  you 
look  harder  than  your  name."  •'  I  am  as  hard  as  mv  name."  said 
Brcakiron,  ''and  what  is  your  name?"  *•  Puffenberger,"  was  the 
rejily.  ''That,"  said  Brcakiron.  -is  a  windy  name."  '^Yes,"  re- 
joiiKMl  Puffenl)ergcr,  '•  but  there  is  thunder  with  it."  After  this  explo- 
sion of  wit  the  contestants  coini»roniised,  shook  hands,  and  passed 
without  colliding.  Puftenberger  was  a  Maryland  man,  became  a 
( •oiifederate  soldier,  and  was  killed  in  battle.  Brcakiron  was  a  farmer 
of  (ieori^cs  townshii).  Favette  countv,  Pcnnsvlvania,  and  died  on  his 
Aunu  SI  iiiiinhcv  of  years  ago. 
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Turner  Brown,  brother  of  HiMirv,  fanions  for  the  hig  loads  lie 
liaiile<l,  wuB  an  old  wagoner.  After  a  numher  of  years*  ex]>erienee  as 
a  wagoner  he  moved  to  Ohio  and  settleil  in  Gnernsey  eounty.  where 
lie  became  wealthy  and  was  elevated  to  the  oifice  of  Probate  Jnd«^e. 
Persons  who  rememl>er  him  say  he  was  ''pomi)ons"  in  manner,  but 
lionest  in  his  dealings,  lie  was  a  native  of  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  born 
and  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville,  and  of  the  family  of  Browns 
pnmiinently  identified  with  the  Xational  Koad  in  its  early  days.  lie 
liad  a  number  of  sons,  three  of  whom  —  Samuel.  Turner  and  Levi  — 
wore  Union  soldiei*s  in  the  late  war.  Another,  Thomas,  published 
lor  a  time  The  Ohio  Farmer,  at  Cleveland;  and  another,  AVilliam.  took 
to  theology,  and  is  engaged  in  missicmary  work  in  some  remote 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Joseph  LawHon  was,  like  his  fellow  teamster,  John  (Jalwix,  con- 
.•<i(lered  a  fancy  wagoner.  He  took  i)ride  in  his  calling,  and  his  team 
<M)nsiste<l  of  six  stallions,  well  mated  and  of  gigantic  siz.e.  The  geai's 
lie  used  were  the  very  best  of  the  .John  Morrow  pattern,  and  his 
•Miutfit"  attracted  attention  and  evoked  words  of  praise  from  the 
throngs  that  lined  the  road  in  that  day.  There  was  a  regulation 
tread  and  an  air  about  the  old  wagoner,  especialh*  of  the  regular  line, 
that  rose  almost,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  standard  of  dignity. 

Jett*.  Manypenny  was  an  old  wagoner,  and  a  son  of  the  old  tavern 
keeper  of  Uniontown.  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Joseph  Arnold  is  said  to  have  hauled  the  first  •' eight}'  hundred 
load'*  ever  hauled  on  the  road,  and  it  gave  him  great  fame.  It  was 
in  1887. 

Joseph  Sopher  tried  the  ex])eriment  of  using  nine  hoi'ses  in  his 
tt»am.  driven  three  abreast.  It  did  n(»t  [U'ove  practicable  or  profitable, 
and  he  soon  abandoned  it  and  returned  to  the  ordinarv  six-hoi'se 
team.  There  were  four  Sophers  on  the  road  and  they  were  brothers, 
viz:  Joseph,  Ximrod,  Jack  and  William,  and  they  were  stage  drivei^s 
as  well  as  wagoners. 

Robert  Beggs,  an  old  wagoner,  ]>rosecuted  Jacob  Probasco  for 
perjury.  The  pro.secution  grew  out  of  an  aflidavit  made  by  Probasco 
alleging  that  Beggs,  who  was  indebted  to  him,  was  about  to  remove 
his  goods  from  the  State  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditoi's.  This 
prosecution  gave  Proba.sco  much  trouble  and  involved  him  in  con- 
siderable expense,  and  is  sai<l  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  removal 
from  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  (rore  was  one  of  the  fi ixt  wagoners  <m  the  road,  and  a 
regular,  lie  lived  in  Hopwood  when  that  village  was  known  as 
Woodstock.  He  drove  a  ''bell  team,"  and  owned  it.  He  was  well 
known  all  along  the  road,  but  it  is  so  long  ago  that  but  few  of  the 
pike  boys  of  this  day  remember  him.  He  gave  up  wagoning  long 
before  business  ceased  on  the  road,  and  settled  in  Franklin  township, 
Fayette  eounty,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  thirty  years  ago.  BoVi- 
inson  Addis,  a  well  known  and  much  esteemed  citizen  of  Dunbar 
township,   Fayette   county,   Pennsylvania,   married    a   daughter   of 
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Thoinjis  (iciro;  aiifl  a  ^i^andson  ol*  the  <»1<1  wa^onor,  U»arin^  tlii*  name 
Thomas  <iore  Addis,  ih  one  of  the  Inistod  and  tnislwoi'thy  superin- 
tiMidonts  of  (ho  H.  (May  Prick  Coke  (Nmipany,  with  hoadqnarteiN  at 
lirownfield  Station,  on  tlu*  Sont Invest  litailwav. 

John  W  hot  7A'K  called  •'Johnny."  a  re*^ularold  waj^oner.  was  small 
in  stature. (jniet  in  disjmsition.  and  of  swarthy  comi)lexion.  He  talked 
hut  little,  rarely  usin^  a  word  heyond  the  size  of  a  monosyllahle,  and 
was  well  known  ami  hi<i:hly  esteemed  all  along  the  road.  AVhen  the 
caiver  of  the  road  as  a  great  National  highway  ended,  ••Johnny" 
Whetzel  retire<l  to  a  farm  in  Saltlick  t<»wnship.  Fayette  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  still  lives,  hending  under  the  weight  of  many 
years,  hut  enjoying  the  contidence  and  respect  of  all  his  neigh hoi"s. 


JOHN  WALLACE. 
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Oh^  Wagfmen  conthiuef] — Thf  HnnifM  they  IWtJ  —  J(phn  Mttntur  a  mnker  oj  Har' 
lU'gA — Capt.  Elia4t  Olhnore  encounttrn  a  Man  Eat/r — Prm/  GaddiA^  WWiam 
(i.  Pattenion,  Alfred  Baih'H,  thr  Scarboiwifjhn  ami  McLauyhfins — /////,  who 
rf^pecU'd  Stnidny  —  Jamcx  Ri/ry  and  OlUrr  Pratt,  Roltert  Carr^  Robert  AHmnij 
Darid  JIen\  WdViam  Keefer,  Ahrani  Bray/e,  Samnt-l  YoninaUy  RoImtI  Omjixtrfy 
.JnntfA  Bron'tdeej  John  Cof fiery  Darirnt  GrhiWH,  Fielding  M(n\tagne,  Jamein  Smith , 
Elinha  Majon,  Jaeiplt  Marki<j  Thomna  Starr,  Thomas  Ifaafinyii,  Henry  Ft^er^ 
John  Smasher,  Maj.  JeMt-  B.  Gardner ^  McWdliam*,  Pi.rler,  Riley  and  Hank'inK, 

.lohn  Morrow,  of  PeteiNl)ur<ij,  mentiono<l  hoveinbeforo  as  a  man- 
iifacturor  of  the  wagoiuTs  whip,  was  likewiRo  a  saddle  and  harness 
maker, and  had  the  re])iitation  of  making  the  best  harness  on  the  road. 
He  was  a  man  of  thin  visage  and  energetic  habit. 

Gears  was  the  name  old  wagoners  applied  to  harness.  The  gears 
used  on  the  team  of  the  regular  wagoner  were  of  immense  propor- 
tions. The  baek  bands  were  fifteen  and  the  hip  straps  ten  inehes 
wide,  and  heavy  blaek  lionsing  covere<l  the  horses'  shoulders  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hanies.  Tlie  traees  used  were  iron  chains  with  short 
and  thick  links.  It  required  a  strong  man  to  throw  these  heavy  geai»s 
on  the  l)ack  of  a  big  horse.  Heavy  and  broad  as  they  were,  these 
gears  were  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  large  fat  horses  of  the  old 
teams,  and  looked  well  an  their  broad  and  shining  backs.  The  wag- 
oner's sa<ldle  was  unique.  It  was  made  over  an  ordinary  wooden 
model,  covered  with  thick,  black  leather,  and  had  long  and  wide  skirts 
or  aprons,  cut  straight  on  the  edges  and  ends.  Daniel  P.  Gibson,  the 
well  known  capitalist  of  Uniontown,  learned  the  tmde  of  saddle  and 
harness  making  with  John  Morrow  in  Petersburg,  and  worked  many 
a  day  on  the  big  gears  and  odd  saddle,  above  described. 

C'a])t.  Elias  (Jilmore  was  not  strictly  an  old  wagoner,  but  a  pike 
l>oy  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  yet  his  home  was  nat  immediate]}' on 
the  road.  He  had  a  team  which  he  employed  for  the  most  part  in 
hauling  stones  for  repairs  on  the  road.  He  was  a  contractor,  and  an 
energetic  one.  He  was  an  amiable  man,  in  a  general  way,  but  given 
at  times  to  pugilistic  encounters,  and  it  is  said  that  no  man  along  the 
road  could  outdo  him  in  a  fight.  A  stage  driver  once  camo  uiK)n  the 
road  who  was  called  '-the  man  eater.''  He  drove  from  Uniontown  to 
Mt.  Washington  on  the  Good  Intent  line.  Gilmore,  hearing  of  this 
famous  '»man  eater,"  was  desirous  of  meeting  him,  and  calling  one 
day  at  Mt.  Washington,  inquired  where  he  was.     Upon  being  intro- 
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(luco<l,  (filmoro  said  to  him  :  *' You  aiv  a  pivtty  Htout  looking  man,  but 
I  ran  link  you,"  and  at  it  they  wont,  without  Airther  ceremony,  and 
(lilmoro  did  lick  him.  At  another  time  flilmore  was  in  Uniontown 
with  a  load  of  lumher,  and  stood  his  team  aciT>s8  the  street,  which 
caused  .Hdin  P.  Stur<5is,  who  was  constable  then,  to  take  him  to  tusk 
for  obstructin<^  the  street,  whereupon  (lilmore  fell  u]X)n  Sturgis  ami 
gave  him  a  tremendous  beating,  for  which  he  was  fined  by  the  ]»ur- 
gess.  (lilnKU'c  was  born  in  AVharton  township,  Fayette  county.  Pa., 
and  owned  and  lived  on  a  tarm  near  "Su«^ar  Loaf,"  in  the  vicinity  of 
()hio])yle.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Boss  Rush,  ••  the  prince  of  land- 
lords." Ca])tain  (iilmore  moved,  with  his  family,  to  Illinois  thirty 
years  ago,  aixl  subsequently  to  York  c<mnty,  Nebraska,  where  he  is 
still  living  in  comfortable  circumstances,  a  farmer  and  stock  dealer. 
ITe  long  since  abandoned  the  profitless  pastime  of  sowing  wild  oats, 
ami  is  esteeine<l  as  one  of  the  most  resj)ectable  and  influential  citizens 
of  Nebraska.  John  J^ish,  a  brother  of  Boss,  and  brother-in-law  of 
(lilmore,  an  old  wagoner  aiul  tavern  keeper,  went  west  with  Gilmore. 
and  lives  near  him  now.  in  Nebraska. 

IVrry  (laddis,  who  died  a  few  yeai*s  ago  at  Dunbar,  Vennsylvania. 
was  an  ohl  wagoner.  Tlis  first  service  on  the  road  as  driver  was  for 
Isaac  Hailey.  who  ke]>t  a  tavern  near  the  old  red  house  east  of  Bi*owns- 
ville,  subsequently  ])ostmaster  at  Brownsville,  and  a  member  of  the 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  bar.  Gaddis  married  a  daughter  of 
Robert  Shaw,  an  old  tavern  keeper,  and  many  years  ago  steward  of 
the  county  home  near  Uniontown.  She  was  a  schoolmate  of  the 
author  of  these  pages,  as  was  also  her  sister,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Robert  S.  McDoweli,  another  well  known  pike  boy.  AVilliam  J).  Beggs. 
father-in-law  of  the  late  J)r.  Smith  Fuller,  blessed  be  his  memory,  was 
our  faithful  old  teacher.  Mrs.  (Jaddis,  JVrry's  widow,  is  still  liviuir 
at  Dunbc'r. 

^William  (f.  Patterson,  of  Jetlerson  township,  Fayette  county. 
JVnnsylvania,  an  old  wagoner,  has  a  record  worthy  of  special  inention. 
When  on  the  nmd  he  was  called  -'Devil  Bill,"  and  this  name  followed 
him  to  his  farm,  and  adhered  to  him  for  many  yeai's.  To  see  him 
now  at  his  ancestral  home,  l>endini^  beneath  his  fcmr  score  years  and 
more,  gentle  in  manner  and  intelligent  and  entertaining  in  conversji- 
tion,  .»<urroun(led  by  all  the  needful  comforts  of  this  life,  one  wonders 
how  he  ever  got  the  name  of  -'Devil  Bill."  His  first  a])])earance  on 
the  National  Boad  as  a  driver  was  in  the  year  1820,  when  he  assisted 
in  driving  a  lot  of  hogs  for  his  father  to  Baltimore.  It  required  almost 
a  month  to  <lrive  a  lot  of  hogs  from  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  He  made  his  first  trip  over  ihe  road  as  a  wagoner 
in  1823,  going  clear  through  to  Baltimore.  The  first  team  he  drove 
was  his  father's,  but  it  was  not  long  until  he  became  the  owner  of  a 
team  him.self.  He  was  on  the  road  many  years  as  a  wagoner.  The 
farm  on  which  he  now  resi<les  descended  from  his  gmndfathcr  to  his 
father,  and  then  to  himself.     His  father  died  on  this  farm  on  Christ - 

oDied  Id  Iowa  in  lHd2. 
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mas  day  of  the  year  1827.     His  grandfathor  came  out  fVoni  Dauphin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  at  an  early  day. 

Alfred  Bailes,  of  Dunbar,  Pennsylvania,  is  probably  the  oldest 
man  living  who  drove  a  team  on  the  National  Iloa<l.  lie  was  first  a 
wagoner,  and  subsequently  and  for  many  yeai*s  a  stage  driver.  He 
was  born  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  and  came  u])on  the  road  about 
the  year  1830,  at  the  solicitation  of  John  Bradfield,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  agent  of  the  fii*8t  line  of  wagons  on  the  road. 
Alfred  Bailes  was  born  in  1804,  and  although  closely  approaching  his 
ninetieth  year,  his  eye  is  undimmed  and  his  natural  vigor  unabated. 
Samuel  Luman,  of  Cumberland,  is  two  years  younger  than  Bailes, 
but  two  years  his  senior  as  a  stage  driver.  Bailes  was  one  of 
the  most  commanding  figures  on  the  road,  upwards  of  six  feet  in 
height,  with  broad  chest  and  shoulders,  and  long  arms.  Noted  for 
great  strength,  he  was  never  quarrelsome.  As  a  driver  he  performed 
his  functions  faithfully  and  carefully.  He  is  a  most  interesting  relic 
of  the  road,  and  his  memory  is  well  stored  with  interesting  remini- 
Hcences  of  its  faded  glory. 

Samuel  and  William  Scarborough  were  old  wagoners.  They 
lived  on  the  old  William  Elliott  farm,  in  Jefferson  township,  Fayette 
county,  Pa.,  and  were  brothers.  William  Hogg,  the  pioneer  merchant 
of  Brownsville,  was  the  owner  of  the  AVilliam  Elliott  farm  at  the  time 
referred  to,  and  the  Scarboroughs  paid  their  rent  by  hauling  a  load  of 
merchandise  for  Mr.  Hogg  once  a  year,  from  Baltimore  to  his  store  in 
Brownsville. 

George  McLaughlin,  still  living  near  Uniontown,  but  now,  and 
for  a  long  time,  a  sufferer  from  rheumatism,  is  an  old  wagoner.  It 
may  bo  that  exposure,  when  a  wagoner,  to  the  snow  storms  of  the 
mountains,  is  the  source  of  the  rheumatism  which  now  aftlicts  him. 
His  brother,  Abraham,  who  lives  at  Mt.  Braddock,  is  also  an  old  wag- 
oner, and,  when  a  boy,  broke  stone  on  the  pike  at  a  ''levy  "  a  perch. 

There  was  an  old  wagoner  whose  name  was  Hill,  and  he  lived  at 
Triadelphia,  now  West  Virginia,  then  ''Old  Virginia  never  tire,''  who 
never  drove  his  team  on  Sunday.  He  seems  not  to  have  lost  anything 
by  resting  his  team  and  himself  on  Sunday,  for  he  made  as  good  time 
on  his  trips  as  any  other  wagoner,  and  in  the  end  became  rich. 

Michael  Teeters,  a  spluttering  old  wagoner,  was  noted  for  his  pro- 
fanity. He  was  possessed  with  the  fatal  delusion  that  hard  swearing 
was  evidence  of  superior  intelligence.  He,  of  coui'se,  had  some  good 
traits,  as  the  worst  of  men  have;  but  when  age  and  infirmity  came 
upon  him,  he  exchanged  the  tramp  over  the  hills  of  the  old  pike  tor 
a  **  walk  over  the  hills  to  the  poor  house,"  and  died  in  the  county  home 
of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  Had  he  followed  the  example 
of  Hill,  who  rested  on  Sunday,  it  may  not  be  said  that  he  would  have 
grown  nch,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  surroundidgs  of  his  dying 
houi-s  would  have  been  different  from  what  thev  were. 

James  Riley  and  Oliver  Pratt  were  among  the  oldest  of  the  old 
wagoners  —  veterans  in  every  sense.     Pi  ley  was  a  large  man,  with 
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florid  face  and  very  white  hair,  and  was  called  -Old  Whitey."  lie 
lived  and  died  in  ir()])W()()d.  Pratt  was  also  a  large  man,  and  Htout, 
a  steady  drinker,  with  red-rinuned  eyes.  lie  was  a  good  driver,  and 
devoted  to  his  calling.  IFe  married  a  Miss  Bird,  of  tho^old  family  of 
that  name,  in  llenry  (lay  township,  Favette  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  when  flush  times  ended  on  the  road,  went  west  and  died,  far  from 
the  scenes  of  the  gmnd  old  highway. 

liobert  Carr.  who  died  in  Uniontown  about  two  3'eai*s  ago,  was 
an  old  wagoner,  lie  was  on  the  road  as  early  as  1825.  He  drove 
tiif*t  for  Benjamin  Miller,  grandfather  of  Ben,  Sam  and  Jett' Miller,  of 
Uniontown.  lie  subsequently  nnirried  a  daughter  of  Abner  Spnnger, 
of  North  Tnion  township.  Favette  county,  who  owned  a  I'oad  team 
which  was  placed  in  charge  of  (.'arr.  and  he  drove  it  seveml  yeuiv. 
He  was  also  a  stage  driver. 

Robert  t^.  Fleming,  now  residing  in  rni(Mit(»wu,  is  an  (dd  wag- 
oner, lie  hauled  whiskey  from  the  (►Id  Overholt  di.stillery,  near  Mt. 
Pleasant,  to  lialtimore  for  many  years,  and  loaded  back  with  raer- 
chandisc  to  various  points  in  the  west.  One  of  his  earliest  back  loads 
consisted  of  oysters  for  IMttsburg.  via  Brownsville.  The  oyster  boxes 
were  piled  u])  to  the  canvass  covering,  and  upon  reaching  Brownsville 
he  was  re<piired  to  drive  down  the  wharf  to  the  steamboat  landing, 
which  was  '-sidling,"  and  at  the  time  icy.  Some  i)i  the  top  boxes  foil 
out  and  were  broken.  whereuj)on  the  bystandei*s  helped  themselves  to 
fresh  shell  oystei-s.  They  were  not  carried  away,  but  the  eager  oyst<?r 
lovers  picked  them  up,  cracked  (►j)en  the  shells  on  the  wagon  whirls 
and  gul])ed  down  the  juicy  bivalves  on  the  ground.  Fleming  was 
"docked."  as  thev  termed  tlu>  abatin*;  of  loss,  from  the  freight  char^jes. 

Robert  Allison,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  old  wagoners,  was 
a  fighting  man.  lie  did  not  seem  to  be  (piarrelsonie,  yet  was  often, 
as  by  some  sort  of  untoward  destiny,  involved  in  ])ugilistic  encountei's 
along  the  road.  In  one  of  these  at  Fear's  tavi'rn,  on  Keyser's  liidge, 
he  bit  off  the  nose  of  a  stage  driver. 

David  Ifarr  was  a  good  tiddler,  and  William  Keefer  was  a  good 
dancer,  and  these  two  old  wagoner's  warmed  the  bar  room  of  many 
an  old  tavern  between  Baltimore  and  Wheeling,  in  the  good  old  days 
when  every  mile  of  the  National  Road  bristled  witli  excitement. 

Abram  Beagle  was  a  wi<lely  known  old  wagoner,  lie  lived  with 
David  Moreland  in  Uniontown  as  earlv  as  1820,  and  probably  before 
that  time,  and  snbsecpiently  lu'came  a  tavern  kee])oi".  The  house  he 
kept  was  twelve  miles  east  of  Wheeling,  and  lu'  nuirrie<l  it.  That  is 
to  say:  The  Widow  Rhodes  owned  the  tavern  stand,  and  he  married 
hrr.  lie  ke))t  a  good  house,  and  was  largely  ])atronized.  Old  citizens 
of  Uniontown  who  remember  Abram  Reat^le.  and  there  are  not  manv 
of  them  living,  speak  of  him  as  a  good  and  worthy  eitizen  of  the 
olden  time. 

Samuel  Vounuin,of  Washington  county.  Pa.,  was  an  old  wagoner, 
stage  driver  and  tavern  keeper.  He  drove  stage  from  llillsbon^  to 
Washington,  and  subsequently  kept  tavern  in  Hillsboro.    lie  had  the 
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<li8tIiictioD  of  being  next  to  the  largest  man  on  the  road,  "Old  Mount" 
being  admittedly  the  largest.  Youman  was  a  man  full  of  zeal,  as  t(» 
h11  ymi*suits  and  interests  relating  to  the  National  lload.  lie  under- 
stood the  art  of  driving  hoi^ses  to  perfection,  wa.s  kindly  in  disposition, 
and  attracted  attention  by  reason  of  his  immense  size,  lie  had  a  son, 
Israel,  who  was  also  a  stage  driver  and  a  lively  fellow.  Father  and 
son  are  presumably  both  dead,  but  the  marks  they  made  on  the  mem- 
ories of  the  old  pike  are  indelible. 

Poor  old  Robert  Cosgrove,  who  once  travei*sed  the  road  with  all 
the  pride  and  pomp  of  a  -'regular,"  finally  succum])ed  to  the  advei>;e 
tides  of  life  and  time,  and  to  avoid  ''the  slings  an<l  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune, "took  refuge  in  the  "county  home,'  where  he  remains, 
indulging  tlie  mem(»ries  of  better  days  and  awaiting  the  summons 
to  rejoin  the  companionship  of  old  wagoners  who  have  passe<l  over 
the  dark  river. 

James  Brown  lee  was  one  of  the  old  wagoners  who  suftere(l  the 
experience  of  a  genuine  '•  upset."  It  occurred  near  llagen's  tavern, 
east  of  Cumberland.  He  ha<l  a  high  load,  and  encountered  a  big 
snow  drift  which  he  thought  he  could  overcome  by  pulling  out  ami 
around,  but  he  failed,  and  his  wagon  cajmized.  Ilis  main  loss  was  in 
time,  which  was  "macle  up  "  by  the  good  cheer  at  Ilagen's  old  tavern. 

John  Collier,  father  of  Daniel  Collier,  was  a  wagoner  on  the 
I'oatI  when  it  was  first  opened  up  for  travel.  He  had  been  a  wagoner 
on  the  Braddock  road  for  yeai^s  before  the  National  lload  was  nuide. 
He  lived  in  Addison,  Somerset  county,  Pa.,  as  early  as  1705,  and  was 
one  of  the  foremost  wagoners  of  his  day.  He  was  the  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  Amos  S.  Bowlby,  of  Fayette  street,  Uniontown. 

Darius  Grimes  was  among  the  first  crop  of  wagoners,  and  gave 
up  the  whip  and  line  long  before  the  termination  of  the  road's  pros- 
perous era.  When  the  writer  fii^t  knew  him  he  was  living  a  retired 
life  on  the  roadside  at  the  foot  of  Graham's  lane,  three  miles  west  of 
Uniontown.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  tavern  keepers  on  the  road, 
beside  being  a  wagoner.  He  kej)t  the  old  Abel  Col  ley  house,  west  of 
and  near  Searight's,  before  Abel  Colley  owned  that  ])roperly,  and  that 
was  a  long  time  ago.  William  Johnson,  farmer  and  dealer  in  fruits 
and  vegetiibles,  well  known  to  the  people  of  Uniontown,  married  a 
daughter  of  Darius  Grimes. 

Fielding  Montague,  an  old  wagoner  and  stage  driver,  is  still  living 
on  the  road.  His  residence  is  in  Henry  Clay  township,  Fayette 
county.  Pennsylvania,  where  his  sleep  is  undisturbed  by  the  clatter 
which  in  other  years  was  heard  at  all  houi*s  of  the  night  as  well  as 
da^'.  Montague  was  not  a  driver  on  the  old  stage  lines,  but  after 
they  were  withdrawn  from  the  road,  drove  the  mail  hack  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  between  Uniontown  and  Somerfield.  He 
was,  however,  a  regular  wagoner  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  road. 

*James  Smith,  now  living  in  Wharton  township,  Fayette  county, 
Pennsylvania,  well  and  favorably  known,  is  an  old  wagoner.     Ho  en- 
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joyed  tlio  grand  inarch  along  the  old  road,  and  was  deeply  grieved 
when  stillness  took  the  place  of  the  bustling  activity  that  marked  its 
palmy  days.  The  old  veteran  is  bending  to  the  storms  of  time,  but 
glows  with  enthusiasm  when  recounting  the  scenes  he  witnessed  on 
the  old  highway  "in  the  days  of  ^'orc.'' 

Elijah  Maxon  was  an  ol<l  wagoner.  His  home  was  near  the 
Chariest  own  school  house,  in  Luzerne  township,  Fayette  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  owned  the  team  he  drove,  and  made  money  on 
the  road.  He  moved  west  many  years  ag(»,  and  in  all  probability  has 
gone  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns. 

Jacob  Marks  was  an  old  wagoner,  and  subsequently,  like  so  many 
of  his  fellows,  became  a  tavern  kecj)er.  He  first  ke])t  the  stone  house 
at  Maiden,  between  Brownsville  and  Centreville,  an<l  afterward  the 
old  Workman  House  at  Brownsville.  The  glory  of  the  old  road  had 
departed  before  he  took  charge  (d*  theWorknum  House,  and  business 
was  dull;  but  the  road  was  flush  when  he  entertained  the  public  at 
Maiden,  and  he  did  a  thriving  business  there. 

Thonuis  Starr  was  an  old  wagoner,  and  drove  for  John  Kiley, 
an  old  tavern  kee])er  of  Bridgeport,  Fayette  county.  Pa.  The  old  citi- 
zens of  Bridgeport  and  Jirownsville  will  remember  Starr  and  Rile}', 
as  they  were  con8j)icuous  pike  boys  in  their  day. 

Thomas  Hastings  was  an  old  wagoner  and  tavern  keeper.  He 
kept  the  house  well  known  and  well  patronized  in  his  day  about  four 
miles  east  of  Washington. 

Henry  Foster,  late  of  North  Union  town.»<liip,  Fayette  county,  Pa., 
a  well  known  fanner  in  his  day,  was  an  old  wagoner.  He  drove  a 
six-horse  team  to  Baltiniore  in  1837.  when  but  nineteen  veal's  old. 
His  first  load  was  bacon,  consiirned  to  a  Baltimore  house  bv  Edward 
Gavin,  of  Uniontown.  His  return  load  was  merchandise,  consigned 
to  William  Brvson,  a  merchant  of  that  dav  at  Uniontown. 

J>avid  Blakely  was  an  old  wagoner  and  became  a  tavern  keeper. 
He  kept  a  tavern  in  Washington  in  1838,  and  subsequently  in  Wheel- 
ing. Tie  was  a  prominent  man,  well  known  all  along  the  road.  He 
was  also  an  agent  of  one  of  the  transportation  lines,  and  a  very  com- 
petent man  for  that  business. 

John  Smasher,  an  old  wagoner,  was  noted  as  a  nimble  and  expert 
dancer,  and  had  numy  0])]K)rtunities  to  display  his  talent  in  this  line 
on  the  old  road.  It  frequently  hap])ens  that  a  good  dancer  makes  a 
readv  -'smasher." 

Major  Jesse  B.  Gardner,  of  Uniontown,  ex-jury  commissioner 
and  ex-soldier  of  two  wars',  drove  a  team  several  trips  on  the  old  road 
for  Archibald  Skiles,  who  ke])t  a  tavern  at  Monroe,  and  was  a  thor- 
ough pike  boy. 

Huston  Mc Williams,  Joseph  Pixler  and  John  Riley  were  old 
wagoners  who  retired  to  farms  in  (wcrman  township  when  the  steam 
railway  usurpi'd  the  functions  of  the  old  j)ike. 

William  Hankins.  a  well  known  farmer  of  North  Union  town- 
ship, still  living,  is  an  old  wagoner,  and  made  numy  a  dollar  on  the 
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road.  lie  is  a  eon  of  James  Hankins,  who  owned  the  farm  at  Frost's 
Station,  and  was  reputed  to  have  a  barrel  of  money.  One  Hook,  P. 
I^.,  merchant  and  auctioneer  of  Uniontown,and  member  of  the  Leg- 
ishiture,  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  ready  cash  as  ''Hankins'  Cast- 
ings," in  aUusion  to  the  Hankins  barrel.  Jle  had  a  small  store  in  an  old 
frame  house  near  the  store  room  and  residence  of  the  late  Col.  Ewing 
Brownfield,  on  which  he  nailed  a  rough  board  for  a  sign,  bearing  the 
legend:  "Hook  and  Hankins  versus  Boyle  and  Ilankin."  Boyle  and 
Rankin  kept  a  rival  store  further  u])  town.  Hook  also  frequently 
a<ivertised  his  business  under  the  firm  name  of  "Hook  and  Wife." 
He  was  well  known  and  is  well  remembered  bv  the  old  citizens  of 
Uniontown. 

James  Ambrose  was  a  regular.  He  drove  from  Baltimore  to 
Wheeling.  He  was  a  strong  driver,  and  well  known  on  the  road.  He 
nuirried  the  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Shaw,  the  old  tavern  keeper 
near  Braddock's  Grave.  After  business  ceased  on  the  roa<l,  he  engaged 
in  mining  coal  in  the*Conjiellsville  coke  district,  and  died  near  Van- 
derbilt.  in  Januarv,  1892.     His  wife  survives  him. 

Isaac  Hurst  was  a  sharpshooter,  and  a])])eared  on  the  road  near 
the  clo.se  of  its  ])rosj)erous  era.  He  hauled  flour  from  his  father's  mill 
on  (reorge's  Creek,  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  Cumberland,  and 
••loaded  back"  with  merchandise  to  Brownsville.  His  experiejice  on 
the  road  as  a  wagoner  was  confined  between  the  ])oints  najued.  He 
subsequently  became  first.  Treasurer,  and  aflerward.  Commissioner 
of  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  still  living  in  Uniontown, 
])ui'suing  the  calling  of  a  contractor,  and  taking  an  active  interest  in 
j)ublic  af!aii*s. 
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Old  Wagonent  continueil  —  An  Exciting  Tncidnd  of  0(4'  Political  Cam pcwju  of  1840  — 
All  about  a  Petticoat — Neri  Smithy  haac  Stuck,  John  Shoii,  William  Orr,  Asfiatl 
Willison — A  Wagoner  Pi)iftma»ter  —  Bd^rrt  Donglax — A  Trip  to  Tennesniec  — 
Abram  Brotni,  William  Long,  Samuel  Wearer — A  Quartet  of  Bell  Tearnat — A 
Trio  of  Swearing  Men — A  Peculiar  Savings  Bank  —  William  C.  McKean  and  a 
Long  LiM  of  other  Old  Wagtnicrs —  Graphic  Detfcription  of  Life  on  the  Road  6// 
Je*»e  J.  Peirsoly  an  Old  Wagoner — Origin  of  the  Thhg  Cigar —  Tfuf  Rubber  — 
The  Wiiuiup  and  Laxt  Lay  of  tJie  Old  Wagoners. 

The  political  campaign  of  1840,  as  i.s  well  known,  was  one  of  the 
most  spirited  and  exciting  contests  ever  witnessed  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  a  campaign  made  mcmonihle  hy  log  cabins,  hard  cider,  coon 
skins  and  glee  clubs.  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  hero  of  Tippe- 
canoe, and  giTindfather  of  the  late  chief  executive,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, was  the  Whig  candidate  for  President,  and  John  Tyler,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  his  running  mate,  and  the  whole  country  resounded  with 
shouts  for  '' Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too."  Martin  Van  Buren  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President,  and  his  associate  on  the  ticket 
was  Col.  llichard  M.  Johnston,  of  Kentuckv.  Harrison  and  Tvler 
w^ere  triumphantly  elected.  One  day  during  this  exciting  cam))aign 
Neri  Smith,  an  old  wagoner,  drove  his  big  six-horse  team  through 
Uniontown,  exhibiting  from  the  front  of  his  wagon  a  petticoat,  in 
allusion  to  a  partisan  and  groundless  charge  of  cowardice  made 
against  General  Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate.  The  coming  of  the 
w^agon  with  the  petticoat  was  made  known  to  the  Whigs  of  Union- 
town  before  it  reached  the  j»lace,  and  a  delegation  met  Smith  a  short 
distance  east  of  town  and  requested  him  to  take  down  the  oflensive 
symbol,  but  he  stubbornly  refused.  Upon  reaching  Uniontown  an 
attempt  was  made  by  some  of  the  muscular  Whigs,  led  by  John  Har- 
vey, to  "tear  down  the  dirty  rag,"  but  an  equal  number  of  muscular 
Democrats  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  old  wagoner,  and  the  attempt 
failed.  The  affair  caused  great  excitemejit  in  Uniontown,  leading  to 
violence  and  almost  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 

Isaac  Stuck,  now  residing  in  Perryopolis,  Fayette  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  service  on  the  extensive  Fuller  estate,  near  that  place, 
was  an  old  wagoner,  and  is  not  forgotten  and  never  will  be  forgotten 
by  the  old  pike  boys.  He  drove  a  fine  "  bell  team,"  w  hicli  was  notice 
to  all  the  world  that  he  was  on  the  road  in  earnest  and  to  stay.  The 
toam  belonged  to  William  Stone,  the  well  remembered  old  farmer  of 

Mcnallen,  and  tanner  of  Uniontow^n. 
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John  Short,  an  old  wagoner,  retired  from  the  roa<l  at  an  early 
day  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Franklin  township,  Fayette  eounty, 
Pennsylvania.  Before  going  on  the  road  he  learned  the  ti'ade  of  a 
cooper,  and  upon  leaving  it  resumed  work  at  his  trade.  He  was  a 
good  mechanic,  and  made  most  of  the  barrels  used  at  Cook's  and 
Sharpies'  mills,  on  Redstone  creek,  for  many  years.  His  team  on  the 
road  was  a  good  one,  and  he  owned  it.  lie  met  with  an  accident 
while  working  at  his  trade  by  cutting  his  knee  with  an  adze,  which 
crippled  him  for  life.  He  died  in  Franklin  township  about  eight 
yeiii*s  ago,  aged  nearly  eighty.  The  old  citizens  of  Franklin  town- 
ship all  knew  and  respected  him. 

William  Orr,  a  well  known  old  wagoner,  died  of  cholera  at  Kcys- 
er's  Ridge  in  1853.  He  left  three  sons.  One  of  them  died  a  soldier 
of  the  Northern  army  in  the  late  war,  leaving  a  widow  surviving 
him,  now  residing  in  Cumberland  and  drawing  a  pension.  Another 
son  of  the  old  wagoner  is  a  watchman  at  the  rolling  mill  in  Cumber- 
land, ajid  the  third  is  on  the  police  force  of  that  city. 

Ashael  Willison,  another  of  the  old  wagoners,  is  still  living  in 
Cumberland,  and  one  of  the  most  j)rominent  citizens  of  that  place.  He 
was  postmaster  at  Cumberland  during  the  first  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Cleveland.  From  the  saddle  hoi'se  of  a  six-horse  team  on  the 
old  pike  to  the  control  of  a  city  postffice  is  distinctively  an  American 
idea,  and  a  good  one.  The  old  wagoner  made  a  capital  j)<)stmaster. 
Mr,  Willison  is  now  deputy  collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Robert  Douglas,  father  of  the  well  known  real  estate  dealer  of 
Uniontown,  was  an  old  wagtmer.  He  owned  his  team  and  wagon, 
and  hauled  between  Baltimore  and  Wheeling  at  an  early  day.  He 
resided  near  West  Newton,  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
died  there  in  1861.  He  was  esteemed  as  an  honest  man,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  pike  boys  who  never  took  a  drink  of  liquor. 

In  the  year  1839  John  Snider,  Isaac  Browning  and  Black  West- 
ley,  made  a  trip  with  their  teams  from  Baltimore  to  Jonesboro,  Ten- 
nessee, a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles.  They  were  loaded  with 
goods  for  Jonesboro  merchants,  and  were  paid  six  dollars  a  hundre<l 
for  hauling  them.  ^  On  their  return  they  drove  with  empty  wagons  to 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  where  they 
loaded  up  with  pig  lead,  and  got  two  dollars  a  hundred  for  hauling  it 
to  Baltimore. 

Abram  Brown,  the  wealthy  land  owner  of  the  vicinity  of  Union- 
town,  was  an  old  wagoner,  a  "sharpshooter,"  and  always  lucky  in 
avoiding  losses  while  pushing  over  the  mountains.  While  on  the 
road  as  a  wagoner  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  girl  who  sub- 
sequently became  his  wife.  She  was  Hannah,  now  deceased,  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  Abel  Colley,  who  kej)t  the  old  tavern  a  short  distance 
west  of  Searight^^.  His  wife  was  a  good  woman,  and  her  seemingly 
premature  death  was  much  lamented  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

William  Long,  an  old  wagoner,  after  quitting  the  road,  went  to 
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Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  there  j  and  Samuel  Weaver,  a 
well  remembered  old  wagoner,  died  about  seven  yeare  ago  iu  New 
Cumberland,  West  Virginia. 

John  Galwix,  Black  Weslev,  Wilse  Clement  and  James  Pelter 
used  bells  on  their  teams.  Galwix  was  called  a  ^' crack"  wagoner, 
'•swell,"  as  it  would  be  termed  at  this  day. 

Stephen  Gohlen,  an  ohl  wagoner,  drove  a  team  for  John  Gribble. 
who  for  many  years  ke])t  the  red  tavern  two  miles  east  of  Brownsville. 

John  Strong,  one  of  the  earliest  regular  wagoners,  is  still  living 
in  Cumberland,  and  has  been  Coroner  at  that  idace  for  many  veal's. 

John  Kelso,  a  steadv  old  re<^ular,  well  remembered  and  well 
liked,  died  at  Cumberland  ab<>ut  two  vears  a»^o. 

Robert  Nelson  was  run  over  by  his  wagon  numy  yeai*s  ago,  and 
died  from  injuries  inflicted  bv  the  accident. 

Col.  James  Gardner  was  an  ol<l  wagoner  an<l  an  old  soldier,  lie 
was  a  native  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  but  spent  the  greater  ])oi'tion  of 
his  life  in  I'niontown. 

John  Phillips,  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  an  old  wag- 
oner, was  noted  for  using  the  heaviest  gears  on  the  road.  When  in 
need  of  new  ones  he  ordered  them  an  inch  wider  than  the  widest  in 
use.  The  gear  pole  boys  at  the  old  taverns  gi'oaned  under  the  weight 
of  Phillips"  gears. 

William  (■.  McKcan,  nine  years  a  dei)Uty  Sheriff  <»f  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania,  was  in  early  life  a  regular  wagoner  of  the  road. 
He  was  a  native  of  German  township,  Favette  county.  Pennsylvania, 
and  die<l  in  the  Sheriff's  house,  at  IJniontown.  in  1859.  He  was  noted 
for  his  energy  and  habit  of  ])ushing  things.  The  prominent  young 
attorney  of  Uniontown  of  the  same  name  is  a  nej)hew  of  the  old 
wagonei". 

Peter  Skiles.  an  old  wai!:oner  of  the  vicinitv  of  Vniontown,  died 
in  Cumberland  of  tyi>hoid  fever,  while  at  that  place  with  his  team 
aiul  wagon. 

Christian  llerr,  an  old  wagoner,  was  a  wry  profane  num.  going 
to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  name.  JLe,  Wilse  Clement  and 
Miehael  Teeters  were  the  hardest  swi'arers  on  the  road. 

Wyney  Hunter,  still  living,  an'octogenarian.  and  rich,  was  an  ol<l 
wagoner.  His  residence  is  on  the  roadside  five  miles  east  of  Hagers- 
town.  Maryland. 

Charles  A  Hum  and  James  Brownlee  drove  for  Leonard  Vail,  an 
old  pork-i)acker  of  the  vicinity  of  Prospei'ity,  Washington  county. 
Pennsvlvania.  Lott  Lantz.  of  Willow  Tree,  Greene  countv,  Penn- 
sylvania.  had  a  pork-packing  establishment  in  the  olden  time,  and 
sent  his  ])roduce  over  the  road  to  Baltimore  by  the  regular  broad 
wheeled  wagons  in  charge  of  hired  drivers. 

Isaac  Browning,  an  old  wagoner,  at  one  time  owned  the  *•  Brown- 
ing farm,"  near  Uniontown,  wheiu*e  its  name  is  derived.  This  farm 
now  belongs  to  Jlobert  Hogsett. 

John  Wright,  an  old  wagoner,  is  still  living  in  Salisbury,  Somer- 
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set  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  lias  passed  the  ninetieth  mile-post  of 
his  a«;e. 

Capt.  James  Gilmore  was  a  sharpshooter.  lie  owned  a  little 
farm  in  Menallen  township,  Fayette  coiyity,  Pennsylvania,  which  he 
sold  long  ago  and  went  West. 

NobleMcCormick,  a  regular  old  wagoner,  was,  while  on  the  road, 
the  owner  of  the  Semans  farm,  near  I'niontown.  He  sold  his  farm 
to  Thomas  Semans  and  went  West.  He  is  remembered  as  an  habitual 
wearer  of  the  broad-rimmed,  yellow,  long-napped  regulation  hat. 

John  Christy,  an  old  wagoner,  was  eccentric  as  to  his  apparel, 
and  careful  of  his  money.  He  wore  a  full  suit  of  buckskin,  and  im- 
provised a  savings  bank  by  boring  holes  in  blocks  in  which  he  placed 
his  money,  and  secured  it  by  plugging  uj)  the  holes. 

Charles  Guttery,  who  recently  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  Bealls- 
ville,  Washington  county,  Penns^'lvania,  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  esteemed  old  wagoners  of  the  road.  After  numy  years 
experience  as  a  wagoner,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
tavern  keeping. 

John  Yardley,  as  the  saying  goes,  was  a  natural  born  wagoner. 
He  loved  the  occupation,  and  was  faithful  in  it,  for  man}'  years.  He 
was  born  in  Maryland,  but  lived  a  long  time  at  Searights,  where  he 
died.     He  was  the  father  of  William  and  Gus  Yardley,  of  Uniontown. 

David  Newcomer,  a  farmer  of  German  township,  Fayette  county, 
Penns^dvania,  who  served  a  term  as  County  Commissioner,  belongs  to 
the  long  list  of  wagoners.  His  father,  Jacob  Newcomer,  and  Jacob 
F.  Longanecker  went  to  Loudon,  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  year  1849,  and  each  bought  a  new  wagon  and  a  new  whip  at 
that  place.  Jacob  Newcomer  soon  thereafter  became  afflicted  with 
rheumatism,  and  turned  over  his  team  and  wagon  to  his  son  David, 
who  traversed  the  road  until  the  close  of  its  busy  era.  Jacob  New- 
comer died  in  18G6,  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  his  son 
David. 

John  Ferren  drove  a  six-hoi*se  team  on  the  road  man}'  years  for 
AVilliam  Searight,  and  is  remembered  as  a  careful  and  discreet  driver 
and  an  honest  and  industrious  man.  At  the  close  of  active  busi- 
ness on  the  road,  and  while  yet  under  the  influence  of  its  ancient 
grandeur,  he  married  a  daughter  of  •'  Wagoner  Billy  Shaw,"  and  with 
his  newly-wedded  wife  went  to  Iowa  to  work  out  his  destiny,  where 
he  has  achieved  success  as  a  farmer. 

»  James  E.  Kline,  a  driver  for  Jacob  A.  Hoover,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  late  war  between  the  States,  and  died  in  German  township,  Fay- 
ette county,  Pennsylvania,  after  the  conflict  ended. 

Robert  Hogsett,  the  millionaire  farmer,  stock  dealer,  manufac- 
turer, and  coke  operator  of  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
sharpshooter,  and  hauled  many  a  load  of  goods  from  Cumberland  to 
Brownsville  at  remunerative  rates  per  hundred.  His  '-down  loads" 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  corn  of  his  own  raising,  which  he  sold 
out  through  the  mountains  at  good  prices. 
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Hiram  Hackney,  for  many  years  a  prosperous  farmer  of  Menallen 
township,  Fayette  county,  Penn83-lvania,  now  a  retired  resident  of 
Uniontown,  and  a  director  in  the  Fii'st  National  Bank  of  that  place, 
was  a  sharpshooter  and  a  drpver. 

Samuel  Flowers  was  one  of  the  earliest  wagoners  on  the  road, 
and  of  the  regular  or(kM'.  He  was  a  tall  man,  of  quiet  demeanor. 
His  home  was  on  Egg  Nog  Hill,  where  he  lived  until  called  away  by 
the  last  summons. 

John  Means,  an  old  wagoner,  was  killed  by  an  accident  on  the 
road  near  Wheeling. 

John  Munce,  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  who  became  rich 
through  the  oil  devclo])mcnt  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  is  an  old 
wagoner.     He  is  still  living. 

John  Olwine  was  an  old  wagoner,  and  by  his  union  with  the 
Widow  Metzgar  became  a  tavern  keeper.  He  died  at  Chalk  Hill  a  few 
years  ago. 

John  Xeff,  an  old  wagoner,  subsequently  became  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  Legislature,  and  i)layed  the  role  of  statesmanship  as 
gracefully  as  he  drove  a  six-horse  team  cm  the  old  pike. 

Abner  and  David  Peirt,  brothers,  were  natives  of  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania — steady-going,  straightforward,  honest  *' Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,"' and  wagonei*s  on  the  road  with  teams  of  the  genuine 
Conestoga  strain. 

John  Mcllree,  called  •' Broadhead,"  was  an  old  wagoner  and  a 
native  of  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania;  and  James  Bell, William  and 
Hobert  Hall  wore  natives  also  of  Adams  count  v. 

Arthur  Wallace,  an  old  wagoner  devoted  to  the  road,  and  esteemed 
for  many  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  subsequently  became  a 
tavern  kee]K>r.  Jle  was  the  father-in-law  of  Peter  Frasher,  the 
adamantine  Democrat  of  1844.  and  up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  in 
1S<)3.  Charles  Wallace,  a  brother  of  Arthur,  and  an  old  wagoner, 
was  killed  b}'  an  accident  on  Laurel  Hill  many  years  ago. 

William  Ueynolds,  mentioned  under  the  head  of  old  tavern  keepei*s, 
Avas  likewise  an  old  wagoner.  He  was  on  the  road  with  a  team  as 
early  as  1832.  His  son,  John,  present  postmaster  at  Confluence, 
Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  also  a  wagoner. 

Samuel  Trauger,  an  old  wagoner,  fell  from  his  lazy  board  while 
descending  Laurel  Hill,  and  was  killed,  the  hind  wheel  of  his  wagon 
running  over  him. 

John  Curtis,  who  drove  for  William  King,  was  accounted  one  of 
the  best  drivers  on  the  road.  His  companions  called  him  a  ** strong 
driver,"  meaning  that  he  was  skillful  and  careful.  He  followed  the 
tide  of  emigration,  and  became  a  stage  driver  west  of  the  Ohio  river. 

James  and  Benjamin  Paul,  sons  of  Major  William  Paul,  were  old 
wagoners. 

Joseph  Doak,  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  an  old 
wagoner,  subsequently  a  tavern  kee])er,  and  later  a  superintendent  of 
the  road. 
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Martin  Horn,  a  native  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  was 
known  as  the  "swift  wagoner."  He  made  the  trip  from  Cumberland 
to  Wheeling  with  his  six-horse  team  and  a  big  load,  in  five  days. 

The  following  old  wagon ei*8  were  residents,  when  at  home,  and 
citizens  of  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania:  Ha^^'ey  Grove,  Adam 
Yeast,  Solomon  Bird,  Louis  Langley,  James  Paul,  Joseph  Wells,  Isaiah 
Foueh,  Ellis  Campbell,  William  Sullivan,  George  Miller,  William  Bird, 
Barney  Neiman,  Jesse  Hardin,  John  Hardin,  James  Marshall,  Sam- 
uel Sidebottoin,  John  Rutledge.  Robert  Hogsett,  Samuel  Milligan, 
Thomas  Cook,  Benjamin  Paul,  Jeff  Nixon,  George  Miller,  Moses  Richer, 
John  Rankin,  Peter  Fowler,  William  Ball,  James  Henshaw,  William 
McShane,  Henry  Fmsher,  Peter  Frasher,  Jacob  Wolf,  West  Jones, 
Daniel  Turne}^,  Eli  Marlow,  William  Turney,  William  Cooper,  Dawson 
Marlow,  Robert  Henderson,  John  FciTen,  Robinson  Muii)hy,  Parker 
McDonald,  William  Betts,  Rezin  Lynch,  Joseph  Bixler,  Moses  Husted, 
William  Pastoris,  John  McClure.  Thomas  Cochran,  William  Peirsol, 
Robert  Lynch,  Morgan  Campbell,  Martin  Leigh ty,  John  Stentz, 
Philip  D.  Stentz,  William  Bosley,  Charles  McLaughlin,  J.  Monroe 
Bute,  John  Canon,  Levi  Springer,  George  Dearth,  John  McCurdy, 
Calvin  Springer,  Zachariah  Ball,  Michael  Cochran,  Caleb  Hibbs,  Jacob 
Newcomer,  John  Rinehart,  Benjamin  Goodwin,  Harvey  Sutton,  Clark 
Hutchinson,  James  Ebbert,  Mifflin  Jeffries,  Jacob  Vance,  William 
TTllery,  Abram  Hall,  George  Tedrick,  Alexander  Osborn,  James  Abel, 
Harj>er  Walker,  Jerry  Fouch,  Elias  Freeman,  George  Wilhelm,  father 
of  Sheriff  Wilhelm,  of  Uniontown,  Caleb  Langly,  Jacob  Wagoner, 
Oliver  Tate,  Jacob  Strickler,  George  Shaffer,  John  Newcomer,  Jesse 
J.  Peirsol,  James  Shaffer,  Samuel  Harris,  Caleb  Antrim,William  Cooper, 
Andrew  Prentice,  Ira  Strong,  William  Gray,  William  Kennedy,  Samuel 
Hatfield,  Bernard  Dannels,  Stewart  Henderson,  David  Dunbar,  George 
Gmce,  Dicky  Richardson,  Reuben  Woodward,  John  King,  John  Wil- 
liams, George  McLaughlin,  Darlington  Jeffries,  John  Nelson,  John 
Moore,  Bazil  Sheets,  Isaac  Young,  Jerry  Strawn,  Samuel  Renshaw, 
Reuben  Parshall,  Hiram  Hackney,  James  Martin. 

The  following  were  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  were  many  others  from  that  county,  as  well  as  from  Fayette 
and  the  other  counties  mentioned,  whose  names,  very  much  to  the 
writer's  regret,  are  unascertainable :  Eberon  Hurton,  James  Bradley, 
Jerome  Heck,  James  Dennison,  James  Bard,  Thomas  Bailes,  Charles 
Thurston,  William  Kirkman,  Otho  Hartzell,  Seldon  King,  William 
King,  Zeph  Riggle,  John  Gutter}^,  Samuel  Charlton,  George  Hallam, 
Lewis  Hallam,  David  Hill,  Charles  Reddick,  John  Reddick,  Joseph 
Arnold,  Moses  Kline,  James  Brownlee,  Elisha  Brownlee,  Charles  Allen, 
Philip  Slipc,  John  Valentine,  Daniel  Valentine,  John  Quinter,  Robert 
Magee,  William  Robinson,  Arthur  Robinson,  John  Cook,  William 
Darlington,  Griffith  Darlington,  Joseph Whisson,  David Blakely,  Samuel 
Boj'd,  Joseph  King,  Joseph  Sopher,  Nimrod  Sopher,  Jack  Sopher, 
Peter  Shires,  John  Smith,  James  Smith,  Thomas  Flack,  James  Blakely, 
William  Darr,  Robert  Beggs,  JosiahBrown,  called  "Squire"  Brown, 
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James  Arthur,  George  Miinee,  Joseph  Lawson,  Ilobeii;  Judson,  John  A. 
Smith,  Elisha  Ely,  Charles  Bower.  William  Dennison,  John  Phillips, 
Joseph  Doak,  Moses  Little.Samuel  Guttery,  William  Shouse,  William 
Jones,  Robert  Sprowl,  William  Hastings,  James  Thompson.  Robert 
Doak,  James  Doak.  Charles  Allen,  John  Hastings  (ealled  Doe.). 

The  following  were  of  Allegheny  eounty,  Maryland:  Isaac 
Browning,  James  Browning,  Michael  Humbert,  George  McGruder, 
Pet<ir  Hager,  Nathan  Tracy .  Thomas  Plumer,  Richard  Gray  (colored  ), 
Ben  Carter,  James  McCartney,  Joseph  Brooks,  John  Carlisle,  Joseph 
Turner,  William  Yeast,  John  Curtis,  Louis  Smith,  John  Smith,  Fred 
Shipley,  Alex.  Greer,  John  Keener,  David  Swaggart,  George  Leh- 
man, Andrew  Lehman.  William  McClintock,  Jacob  Albright,  Thomas 
Ashbel,  Charles  McAlecr.  Caleb  Madden,  William  Lowry,  Augustus 
Butler,  John  Sheeres,  Edward  Finch,  James  Clary,  Daniel  Bareus, 
Ashael  Willison,  Hanson  Willison,  Joseph  Strong,  Thomas  Plumer, 
Josiah  Porter,  John  Kelso,  John  Magraw,  Ira  Ryan,  John  Rj^an, 
Moses  McKenzie,  Moses  Porter,  ITenry  Porter,  John  Porter,  George 
Hull',  Lewis  Lachbaus.  Neil  CV)nnor,  John  Long,  George  Long,  Upton 
Long,  William  Dixon,  HansonClary.  James  Porter,  Josiah  McKenzie. 

The  following  were  of  Washington  county,  Maryland :  Abram 
Ilerr,  Fred  Herr,  David  llcrr.  John  Cofiman,  Samuel  Kelly,  William 
Jones,  Joseph  Watt,  John  Brentlinger,  James  Ambrose,  James  Dowler, 
William  Ford,  ]^)bert  Fowler,  Peter  Ilawes,  Samuel  Emert,  Michael 
Welty,  John  Duvall,  Andrew  Arnctt,  John  Reinhart.  Hiram  Sutton, 
John  Thomas,  William  Thomas,  Barne}'  Hitchin,  Emanuel  McGruder, 
William  Orr,  Emanuel  Gritfith,  Michael  Miller.  John  Makel,  John 
Neibert,  Samuel  Brewer.  IFenry  Stickle.  Ezra  Young,  Joshua  John- 
son, Samuel  Boyd.  Joseph  .Myers.  William  Keefer.  Peter  I'rtz,  Jonas 
Speelman.  Thomas  Flack.  David  Connor,  Eli  Smith,  John  Galwix, 
Henry  Urtz,  Jlenry  Putlenbergt>r.  John  Snider,  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Maryland. 

The  followini^  were  of  Somerset  countv,  Pennsylvania:  Michael 
Deets,  Samuel  Wable.  Clem  Engle.  Samuel  Thompson.  John  Liven- 
good,  Isaac  Light,  John  Sloan.  Joseph  Light.  Abram  Hileman,  Jos- 
eph Jlileman,  William  lienhart,  Daniel  Augustine.  Andrew  Hebner, 
James  Klink,  Andrew  Bates.  Robert  Duncan.  Robert  Allison.  John 
Dunbar,  Ale.x.  Dunbar.  Joseph  Skelly,  James  Irvin.  Jtdm  Fleck, 
William  Moonshire,  Thomas  Collier.  Frank  Hradtield.  Samuel  Shoaf. 
John  Bradtield.  Eli  Marble,  Henry  i'en«;er.  Michael  Loni'staff,  John 
Mitchell,  William  McClintock.  still  livin«j:  at  Salisbury,  nearly  ninety 
years  old. 

The  following  were  from  the  State  of  (Ihio :  James  Gregory, 
William  Hoover.  David  Hoover,  Christian  Hoover.  Gov.  Tjucas,  Wil- 
liam Morely,  Philip  Slife,  Samuel  Breakbill,  John  Carroll.  William 
Lefevre,  John  Lefevre,  Alby  Hall,  Solomon  Mercer,  Jacob  Breakbill. 
Joseph  McNutt.  John  Scroggins,  William  Archie.  Elias  Petticord. 
Harvey  Hamilton.  Pi-yn  Taylor.  Alex.  McGregor.  Westley  Mcl^ride, 
William  George,  Michael  Xeal,  Tim  Taylor,  Joseph  Vaughn,  William 
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Whittle,  Daniel  Kildo,  Marion  Gordon,  Martin  Kildo,  George  Clum, 
Oliver  Mahon,  William  Chancy,  Abner  Bailey,  Matthias  Meek,  John 
A.  Smith,  George  Zane,  Samuel  Paxon,  Benjamin  McNutt,  Knox 
Keyser,  B.  F.  Dillon,  Valentine  Mann,  Jacob  Mann,  benjamin  Corts, 
John  Whittle,  John  Johnson  (Old  Sandy),  William  McDonald,  John 
Moss,  William  Tracy,  Joseph  Watson,  George  Schaffer,  William 
Keynolda,  not  the  old  tavern  keeper. 

Ohio  county,  Virginia,  contributed  the  following  names  to  the 
list  of  old  wagonei^s:  Wash,  and  Hiram  Bennett,  John  Fi-asher,  John 
Moss,  John  Weyman,  Joseph  Watson,  Michael  Detuck,  James  John- 
son, David  Church,  William  Brooks,  llobert  Boyce,  Allen  Davis, 
Thomas  McDonald,  James  Jojies,  Charles  Prettyman,  John  Christy, 
John  Curtis,  William,  Adam,  and  David  Barnhart,  George  Wtjddel, 
and  William  Tracy. 

Greene  county,  Pennsylvania,  contributed  the  following  well 
remembered  veterans:  Christian  and  Washington  Adams,  John 
Snyder  (not  the  old  regular),  Philip  Snyder,  George  Miller,  Samuel 
Milligan,  Caldwell  llolswoi'th,  Joseph  Milligan,  Joseph  Craft,  Jack 
Dunawav,  Otho  W.  Core,  Thomas  Chambers,  Samuel  Minor,  Jacob 
Hart. 

Frederic  county,  Maryland,  contributed  the  following:  John 
Crampton,  Joseph  Crampton,  Samuel  Brewer,  Eoss  Fink,  Grafton 
Shawn,  Henry  Smith,  Jacob  Wagoner,  John  Fink,  John  Miller,  Wil- 
liam Miller,  and  Henrv  McGruder. 

Jacob  and  James  Tamon  were  of  ]5altimore. 

James  Walker,  Daniel  Keiser,  John  Keiser,  and  Sharp  Walker 
were  of  Fninklin  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  home  of  the  regular  wagoner  was  on  the  road,  and  a  good 
home  it  was,  in  so  far  as  mere  subsistence  and  stimulus  to  the  senses 
were  concerned,  and  it  is  his  nativity,  that  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  note.  Regulai's  and  sharpshootei*s  are  listed  herein  indiscrimin- 
atAjly,  but  a  majority  of  the  names  given  as  of  Fayette  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, are  those  of  sharpshooters.  The  residences  and  homes  of 
the  follow- ing  old  wagonei-s  could  not  be  accurately  ascertained,  but 
they  are  familiar  names,  all  well  remenibei*ed  by  old  inhabitants  of 
the  roadside,  viz  :  William  Kieger  (a  lively  fellow,  and  a  ''regular*'), 
James  Dunbar,  William  Keefer,  Kafe  Eutlege,  Samuel  Jackson,  Ben- 
jamin Hunter,  David  Greenland,  John  Strauser,  Jacob  Cox,  Jona- 
than Whitton,  Gus  Mitchell,  Samuel  Dowly,  James  Patton,  Joseph 
Freeman,  James  Hall,  William  Purcell,  Samuel- iiogers,  John  Nye, 
Isniel  Young,  James  J)avis,  Jacob  Beem,  Isaac  Young,  Martin 
Irwin,  James  Parsons.  James  Kennedy,  Isaac  Shaffer,  John  Lynch, 
Michael  Longstaff,  George  Nouse,  Peter  Penner,  James  Shaffer, 
John  McClure,  John  Cox,  William  Cox,  Joseph  Cheney,  Fmnk  Mowdy, 
Caldwell  Shobworth,  James  Jolly,  Andrew  Sheverner,  Jacob  and 
James  Layman,  John  Cramj)ton.  Henry  Smith,  William  Miller,  John 
Miller,  Henry  McGruder,  Elias  McGruder,  Michael  Miller,  John 
Seibei-t,  Henry  Stickle,  Ezra  Young,  Jonas   Speelman,  David  Cow.- 
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nor,  Eli  Smith,  Jacob  Evereon.  Nathiiniel  Evci>>on.  Joseph  Shaw,  Jamc8 
Irvin,John  Chain,  AVilliamWi^linglon,  Doug.  Shearl,  Marion  Ritchie, 
John  Vandyke,  John  Alpheii,  Daniel  Carlisle,  George  Burke,  Thonian 
Ogden,  Michael  Abbott,  Charles  Gcnewine,  Herman  Rolf.  Isaac  Miin- 
ning. 

The  following  lettei*s  from  Jesse  J.  Peirsol,  now  a  pros[>orous 
farmer  of  Franklin  township,  Faj'ette  county,  Pennsylvania,  of  vigor- 
ous health  and  unimpaired  memory,  furnish  a  gniphic  description  of 
life  on  the  road  in  its  ]mlmy  days: 

Mr.  T.  B.  Searkjiit:  December  3,  1892. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  stayed  over  night  with  William  Sheets,  on  Nigger 
mountain,  when  there  would  be  thirty  six-h(»rse  teams  on  the  wagon 
yard,  one  hundred  Kentucky  mules  in  an  adjacent  lot,  one  thousand 
hogs  in  other  enclosures,  and  as  many  fat  cattle  from  Illinois  in  ad- 
joining fields.  The  music  made  by  this  large  number  of  hogs,  in  eat- 
ing corn  on  a  frosty  night,  I  will  never  forget.  A  fU'r  supper  and  atten- 
tion U)  the  teams,  the  wagoners  would  gather  in  the  bar  room  and 
listen  to  music  on  the  violin,  furnished  bv  one  of  their  fellows,  have 
a  **  Virginia  hoe-down,''  sing  songs,  tell  anecdotes,  and  hear  the  ex- 
jKJrienee  of  drivers  and  drovers  from  all  points  on  the  r(»ad,  and  when 
it  was  all  over,  unroll  their  beds,  lay  them  down  on  the  floor  before 
the  bar  room  fireside  by  side,  and  slee]).  with  their  feet  near  the  fire, 
jis  soundly  as  under  the  paternal  roof.  Coming  out  from  Cumberland 
in  the  winter  of  1851  or  1852.  we  stoi>ped  one  night  with  Himm  Sut- 
ton, at  Sand  Springs,  near  Frostburg.  The  niglit  was  hazy,  but  unt 
cold.  We  sat  on  our  buckets.  turne<l  bottom  up.  and  listened  to  a 
hundred  horses  grinding  corn.  One  of  our  numl»cr  got  up  in  the  night 
and  comi)laincd  that  siiow  was  falling  on  his  face.  This  anmsed  us 
all,  and  we  got  up,  went  to  the  door  and  witnessed  the  most  blinding 
snow  storm  1  ever  saw.  Some  of  the  hoi'ses  broke  loose  from  the 
tongue,  and  we  had  difficulty  in  finding  them.  We  stayed  u])  till  nu)rn- 
ing.  when  the  snow  had  risen  to  the  liubs  of  the  front  wheels.  We 
hitched  eight  or  ten  horses  to  a  wagon,  pulled  out  to  Coonrod's  tavern, 
one  mile  west,  and  returned  to  Sutton's  for  another  wagon,  and  in 
this  way  all  reached  ( 'oonrod's.  The  next  morning  we  ])ulled  out  again, 
and  on  little  Savage  mountain  found  the  snow  dee])er  than  ever,  and 
a  gang  of  men  engaged  in  shoveling  it  trom  the  road.  I  got  stuck 
and  had  to  be  shoveled  out.  We  reached  Tom  Johnsons  that  night, 
making  three  miles  in  two  days.  The  next  dav  John  Ullerv,  one  of  our 
number  upset  at  Peter  Yeast's,  and  a  baiTel  of  Venetian  Jied  rolled  out 
from  his  wagon,  which  painted  the  snow  red  for  many  miles,  east  and 
west.  We  stayed  with  Yeast  the  third  night  after  the  storm.  In  the 
winter  of  1848  a  gang  of  us  went  down,  loaded  with  tobacco,  bacon, 
lard,  cheese,  flour,  corn,  oats  and  other  products.  One  of  our  num- 
ber was  an  Ohio  man.  named  McBride.  His  team  consisted  of  seven 
horses,  the  seventh  being  the  lea<ler.  His  load  consisted  of  nine  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco,  five  standing  upright  in  the  bed  of  his  wagon,  and 
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four  i"e8ting  cronswiso  on  lop  of  the  five.  The  hognheads  were  each 
about  four  feet  high  and  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bulge, 
and  weighing  from  nine  to  eleven  hundred  poundn  each.  This  made 
a  "top-heavy  load,"  and  on  the  hill  west  of  Somerficld,  and  near  Tom 
BrownJs  tavern,  the  road  icy,  McBride's  load  tumbled  over,  the  tobacco 
in  the  ditches,  and  the  horses  piled  up  in  all  shapes.  The  work  of  re- 
storing the  wreck  was  tedious,  and  before  we  got  through  with  it  we 
had  the  aid  of  thirty  or  forty  wagoners  not  of  our  company.  Of 
couree  the  occasion  brought  to  the  ground  a  supply  of  the  pure  old 
whisky  of  that  day,  which  was  used  in  moderation  and  j)roduced  no 
bad  effects.  Afl^r  we  had  righted  up  our  unfortunate  fellow  wagoner, 
we  pushed  on  and  rested  over  night  at  Dan  Augustine's,  east  of  Peters- 
burg. 

Yours  truly,  JESSE  J.  PEIRSOL. 

ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  THE  SAME  PERSON  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

February  2,  1893. 

In  September,  1844  or  5,  my  father  came  home  from  Fniontown 
late  At  night,  and  woke  me  up  to  tell  me  that  there  had  been  a  big 
break  in  the  Penns^^lvania  Canal,  and  that  all  western  freights  were 
coming  out  over  the  National  Road  in  wagons.  The  stage  coaches 
brought  out  postei^s  soliciting  teams.  By  sunrise  next  morning,  I 
was  in  Brownsville  with  my  team,  and  loaded  up  at  Cass's  warehouse 
with  tobacco,  bacon,  and  wool,  and  whipped  off  for  (himberland.  I 
drove  to  Hopwood  the  first  day  and  stayed  over  night  with  John 
Wallace.  That  night  Thomas  Snyder,  a  Virginia  wagoner,  came  into 
Hopwood  with  a  load  of  flour  from  a  back  country  mill.  When  we 
got  beyond  Laurel  Hill,  Snyder  retailed  his  flour  by  the  barrel  to  the 
tavern  keepers,  and  was  all  sold  out  when  we  reached  Coon  rod's  tav- 
ern, on  Big  Savage.  I  was  a  mere  boy,  and  Snyder  was  especially 
kind  and  attentive  to  me.  After  we  pulled  on  to  Coonrod's  yard 
Snyder  told  me  to  unhitch  and  feed,  but  leave  the  harness  on.  At 
midnight  we  rose,  hitched  up,  Snyder  lending  me  two  horses,  making 
me  a  team  of  eight,  pulled  out,  and  reached  Cumberland  that  night. 
On  leaving  Coonrod's  the  night  was  <lark,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  sounds  of  crunching  stones  under  the  wheels  of  my  wagon,  and 
the  streaks  of  Are  rolling  out  from  the  hoi*ses'  feet.  In  (himberland, 
we  found  the  commission  houses,  and  the  cars  on  sidings  filled  with 
goods,  and  men  cursing  loudly  because  the  latter  were  not  unloaded. 
Large  boxes  of  valuable  goods  were  likewise  on  the  platform  of  the 
station,  protected  by  armed  guards.  After  unloa<ling  my  down  load 
I  re-loaded  at  McKaig  &  Maguire's  commission  house  for  Brownsville, 
at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred.  We  reached  Browns- 
ville without  incident  or  accident,  made  a  little  money,  and  loaded 
back  again  for  Cumberland.  On  my  return  I  found  plenty  of  goods 
for  shipment,  and  loaded  up  at  Tuttle's  house  for  Wheeling,  at  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred.     In  coming  back^  \1  W>V.vi\ 
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as  if  the  whole  earth  was  on  the  road;  wagons,  stages,  horses,  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  and  turkeys  without  number.  Teams  of  every  descrip- 
tion appeared  in  view,  from  the  massive  outfit  of  Governor  Lucas 
down  to  the  old  bates  hitched  to  a  chicken  coop.  The  commission 
merchants,  seeing  the  multitude  of  wagons,  sought  to  reduce  prices, 
whereupon  the  old  wagoners  called  a  meeting  and  made  a  vigorous  kick 
against  the  proposed  reduction.  It  was  the  first  strike  I  ever  heard 
of.  Nothing  worried  a  sharpshooter  more  than  lying  at  expense  in 
Cumberland  waiting  for  a  load.  Two  of  the  "sharps,"  unwilling  to 
endure  the  delay  caused  by  the  strike,  drove  their  four-hoi'se  rigs  to 
a  warehouse  to  load  at  the  reduction.  This  excited  the  "^* regulars," 
and  they  massed  with  h<u*na,  tin  buckets,  oyster-cans  and  the  like, 
and  made  a  descent  upon  the  -'sharps,"  pelting  and  guying  them 
unmercifully.  An  old  wagoner  named  Butler  commanded  the  stjik- 
ing  regulars  with  a  pine  sword,  and  marched  them  back  and  forth 
through  the  streets.  Fiiuilly  the  jmlice  quelled  the  disturbance,  and 
the  *•  sharps"  loaded  up  and  drove  out  sixteen  miles,  to  find  their  har- 
ness cut  and  their  axles  sawed  off  in  the  morning.  In  this  dilemma 
an  old  regular,  going  down  em]>ty  for  a  load,  took  the  contract  of  the 
*•  sharps,''  and  made  them  promise  to  never  return  on  the  road,  a  prom- 
ise they  faithfully  kept. 

Yours  truly,  JESSE  J.  PEIRSOL. 

Many  ol<l  wagoners  wore  a  curious  garment  called  a  hunting  shirt. 
It  was  of  woolen  stuft*,  atler  the  style  of  ''blue  jeans,"  with  a  large 
ca])e  trimmed  with  rod.  It  was  called  a  hunting  shirt  because  first 
used  by  hunters  in  the  mountains. 

The  origin  of  Pennsylvania  tobies  is  worth  recording,  and  perti- 
nent to  the  liistory  of  the  old  wagoners.  The  author  is  indebted  to 
J.  V.  Thoinj)son,  esq.,  president  of  the  First  National  bank  of  Union- 
town,  for  the  following  clipping  from  a  Philadel])hia  pa])er  concerning 
the  '•  toby :  '  '-It  appears  that  in  the  old  days  the  drivers  of  the  Cones- 
toga  wagons,  so  eomnion  years  ago  on  our  National  Road,  used  to 
buy  very  cheap  cigars.  To  meet  this  demand  a  small  cigar  manufac- 
turer in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  whose  name  is  lost  t(>  fame, started 
in  to  make  a  cheap  'roll-up'  for  them  at  four  for  a  cent.  They  be- 
came very  popular  with  the  drivers. and  were  at  first  called  Conestoga 
cigars;  sinee.  by  usage,  eorru]>ted  into  'stogies'  and  'tobies.'  It  is 
now  estimated  that  Pennsylvania  an<l  West  Virginia  produce  about 
200.000.000  tobies  yearly,  probably  all  for  home  consumption." 

Jt  is  probable  that  the  manufacturer  referred  to  in  the  above  was 
George  Black,  as  that  gentleman  made  '-tobies  '  in  Washington  at  an 
earlv  day,  and  continued  in  the  business  for  manv  vears,  and  until  he 
became  <|uite  wealthy.  In  his  later  days  his  trade  was  xcvy  large  and 
profitable.  Old  wagoners  hauled  his  •'  tobies"  over  the  road  in  large 
<|uan(ities,  as  they  did  subsequently  the  Wheeling  -'tobies,"  which 
were,  and  continued  to  be.  a  favorite  brand.  Manv  habitual  smokers 
/>jvfer  a  Washington  or  a  Wheeling  •'  toby  "  to  an  alleged  fine,  high 
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priced  cigar,  and  the  writer  of  these  lines  is  one  of  them.  As  has  been 
noted,  the  "  rubber,"  called  brake  at  this  day,  was  not  in  use  when  the 
National  Eoad  was  first  thrown  open  for  trade  and  travel.  Instead, 
as  related  by  John  Deets,  sappling8,,cut  at  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
were  shaped  and  fashioned  to  answer  the  ends  of  the  "  rubber,"  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  taken  oif  and  left  on  the  roadside.  E.  B.  Daw- 
son, esq.,  the  well  known,  well  posted  and  accurate  antiquarian  of 
Uniontown,  and,  by  the  w^ay,  deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
National  Eoad,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  one  Jones,  of  Bridge- 
port, Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  claimed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
•'  rubber."  He,  however,  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  letters  patent, 
if,  indeed,  he  ever  applied.  There  were  other  claimants,  among  them 
the  Slifei's,  of  Maryland,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  The 
real  and  true  inventor  seems  to  be  unknown,  and  yet  it  is  an  inven- 
tion of  vast  importance,  and  with  legal  protection  would  have  yielded 
the  inventor  an  immense  fortune. 

Old  wagoners,  as  a  class,  were  robust,  hardy,  honest  and  jovial. 
But  one  of  the  long  list  is  remembered  as  a  criminal.  His  name  was 
Ben  Pratt,  and  he  belonged  to  Philadelphia.  He  turned  out  to  be  a 
counterfeiter  of  coin  and  currency,  and  suffered  the  punishment  that 
all  counterfeitei's  deserve.  Many  old  wagoners  were  fond  of  fun  and 
frolic,  but  very  few  of  them  were  intemperate,  although  they  had  the 
readiest  opportunities  for  unrestrained  drinking.  Every  old  tavern 
had  its  odd  shaped  little  bar,  ornamented  in  many  instances  with 
fancy  lattice  work,  and  well  stocked  with  whiskey  of  the  purest  distil- 
lation, almost  as  cheap  as  water.  In  fact  all  kinds  of  liquors  were  kex)t 
at  the  old  taverns  of  the  National  Road,  except  the  impure  stuff  of  the 
present  day.  The  bottles  used  were  of  plain  glass,  each  marked  in 
large  lettei*s  with  the  name  of  the  liquor  it  contained,  and  the  old 
landlord  would  place  these  bottles  on  the  narrow  counter  of  the  little 
bar,  in  the  presence  of  a  room  filled  with  wagoners,  so  that  all  could 
have  free  access  to  them.  None  of  the  old  tavern  keej)ers  made  profit 
from  the  sales  of  liquor.  They  kept  it  more  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  guests,  than  for  money  making  puqioses.  There  was  proba- 
bly a  tavern  on  every  mile  of  the  road,  between  Cumberland  and 
Wheeling,  and  all  combined  did  not  realize  as  much  profit  from  the 
sales  of  liquor  in  a  year  as  is  realized  in  that  time  by  one  licensed 
hotel  keeper  of  Uniontown,  at  the  present  day. 

When,  at  last,  the  Conestoga  hoi'se  yielded  up  the  palm  to  the 

Iron  horse,  and  it  became  manifest  that  the  glory  of  the  old  road 

was  departing,   never  to  return,  the  old  wagoners,  many  of  whom 

had  sjwnt  their  best  days  on  the  road,  sang  in  chorus  the  following 

lament: 

"  Now  all  ye  jolly  wagoners,  who  have  got  good  wives, 
Go  home  to  your  farms,  and  there  spend  your  lives. 
AVhen  your  com  is  all  cribbed,  and  your  small  grain  is  goo<l, 
You'll  nave  nothing  to  do  but  curse  the  railroad." 


CHAPTER    XXL 


Stage  DrhvrHf  Stcujf  LnwA  anti  Slttfjr  Coarhn — TItr  PoM'dion — Cliang'wg 

Ih'  coiiu'Hy  th'  Hrralfi  of  a  iVoMy  ]\orlif  —  Phmt'er  Ptvimftor$ — Peter  Bur- 
d'nu:  and  Im  Little  RJit/mc  —  Anecdote  of  Thomas  Conein  —  Jofmy  mUer"— 
Daniel  lirownj  hint  ttad  Endhnj  —  Soldier  Drirern —  Pedding  ButUiitg — Jompk 
and  William  Woollei/  -^  Andrew  ./.  Wable — James  Burr, 

V  My  iinolc  rested  his  head  u]k)Ii  his  hands  and  thought  of  the 
busy  bustling  ])e()ple  who  had  rattled  about,  yeai's  bofore,  in  the  old 
coaches,  and  were  now  as  silent  and  changed ;  ho  thought  of  the 
numbers  of  people  to  whom  once,  those  crazy,  mouldering  vehicles 
had  borne,  night  ailter  night,  for  many  years,  and  through  all 
weathers,  the  anxiously  expected  intelligence,  the  eagerly  looked  for 
remittance,  the  promised  assurances  of  health  and  safety,  the  sudden 
announcement  of  sickness  and  death.  The  merchant,  the  lover,  the 
wife,  the  widow,  the  mother,  the  school  boy,  the  very  child  who  tot- 
tered to  the  door  at  the  ]>ostman's  knock  —  how  had  they  all  looked 
forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  old  coach!  And  where  wei^o  they  all 
now?" —  C/tarlts  Dirhms. 

Stage  drivers  as  a  class  di<l  not  rank  as  high  monilly  as  wagon- 
ers, but  des])ite  (his  there  were  among  them  men  of  good  sense,  hon- 
est intentions  and  stea<ly  habits.  As  typical  of  the  better  class,  the 
reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  old  road  will  readily  recall  Redding 
Bunting,  vSamuel  Luman,  Klliott  Seaburn,  Watty  Xoblo,  James  Car- 
roll, A(|uila  and  Xat  Smith,  William  Scott,  David  Gordon,  James 
Burr,  William  ]^;binson,  John  Jluhn,  David  Bell.  John  Gut tery,  John 
Bitter,  Jose])h  Henderson  and  Peter  Null.  Othei's  will  be  instantly 
recognized  as  their  names  shall  ai)pear  on  these  pages.  It  is  the 
sincere  belief  of  all  old  pike  boys  that  the  stage  lines  of  the  National 
Boad  were  never  equalled  in  si)irit  and  dash  on  any  road,  in  an}'  ago 
or  country.  The  chariots  of  the  A|)pian  Way.  drawn  by  the  fastest 
boluses  of  ancient  Italy,  formed  a  dismal  cortege  in  comparison  with  the 
sju'ightly  procession  of  stage  coaches  on  the  old  American  highway. 
The  grandeur  of  the  old  nmil  coach  is  riveted  forever  in  the  memory 
of  the  pike  boy.  To  see  it  ascending  a  long  hill,  increasing  8])eed, 
when  nearing  the  summit,  then  moving  ra|)idly  over  the  intervening 
level  to  the  top  of  the  next  hill,  and  dashing  down  it,  a  driver  like  the 
stately  Bedding  Bunting  wielding  the  whip  and  handling  the  reins, 
revealed  a  scene  that  will  never  be  forgotten.     And  there  was  another 
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feature  of  the  old  stage  lines  that  left  a  lasting  mark  on  memory's 
tiiblet.  It  was  the  **  Postilion."  A  groom  with  two  horses  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  foot  of  man}^  of  the  long  hills,  and  added  to  the  ordinary 
team  of  four  horses  to  aid  in  making  the  aseent.  The  summit 
gained,  the  extra  hoi*ses  were  quickly  detached  and  returned  to  await 
and  aid  the  next  coming  coach,  and  this  was  the  "Postilion.  Nathan 
Ilutton  is  a  well  remembered  old  postilion.  He  was  a  tall,  spare 
man,  and  lived  in  a  small  log  house  on  the  roadside,  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  old  Johnson  tavern,  and  four  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Brownsville.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  below  his  house,  he  re-enforced 
the  coaches  with  his  postilion  both  ways,  east  and  west,  up  Colley's 
hill,  going  west,  and  the  equally  long  hill,  coming  east  from  that 
point.  When  he  wanted  a  man  or  horse  to  be  faithful  to  duty  he  ex- 
horted him  to  "stand  by  his  'tarnal  integrity."  The  old  postilion 
bade  adieu  to  the  scenes  of  earth  long  ago,  and  nothing  is  left  to  in- 
dicate the  .spot  where  his  lowly  dwelling  stood  except  a  few  perishing 
quince  bushes. 

Hanson  Willison,  of  Cumberland,  when  a  boy  rode  postilion  for 
Samuel  Luman,  and  for  Alfred  Bailes.  John  Evans  and  Jacob 
Hoblitzell  rode  postilion  through  the  mountains,  east  of  Keyser's 
Ridge.  Martin  Massey  rode  out  from  Brownsville,  and  Thomas  M. 
Fee,  now  crier  of  the  courts  of  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  rode  out 
from  Uniontowu,  over  Laurel  Hill. 

Excitement  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  coaches  all  along  the 
road.  Their  arrival  in  the  towns  was  the  leading  event  of  each  day, 
and  they  were  so  regular  in  transit  that  farmei*8  along  the  road  knew 
the  exact  hour  by  their  coming,  without  the  aid  of  watch  or  clock. 
They  ran  night  and  day  alike.  Jlelays  of  fresh  hoi*ses  were  plac*,ed 
at  intervals  of  twelve  miles,  as  nearly  as  practicable.  Ordinarily  a 
driver  had  charge  of  one  team  only,  which  he  drove  and  cared  foi. 
Mail  drivers,  however,  in  many  instances,  drove  three  or  four  teams 
and  more,  which  were  cared  for  by  grooms  at  the  stations.  Teams 
were  changed  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  coach  waii 
driven  rapidly  to  the  station,  where  a  fresh  team  stood  ready  har- 
nessed and  wailing  on  the  roadside.  The  moment  the  team  came  to 
a  halt  the  driver  threw  down  the  reins,  and  almost  instantly  the  in- 
coming team  was  detached,  the  fresh  one  attached,  the  reins  thrown 
back  to  the  driver,  who  did  not  leave  his  seat,  and  away  again  went 
the  coach  at  full  speed,  the  usual  group  of  loafers,  meanwhile,  looking 
on  and  enjoying  the  exciting  scene.  The  horaes  used  were  showy 
and  superb,  the  admii'ation  of  all  who  beheld  them.  Mr.  Stockton 
had  a  strain  called  the  "Murat,"  and  another  known  as  the  "Win- 
flower,"  which  have  become  extinct,  but  many  expert  horsemen  con- 
tend that  they  have  not,  in  later  days,  been  surpassed  for  nerve, 
beauty  or  speed.  A  peculiar  affliction  came  upon  many  of  the  "wheel 
hoi*ses,"  expressed  by  the  phrase  "sprung  in  the  knees."  It  is  said  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  efforts  of  the  horses  in  "holding  back," 
while  descending  the  long  and  steep  hills. 
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There  was  one  mail  coach  that  was  especially  imposing.  On  its 
gilded  sides  appeared  the  picture  of  a  ]K)8t  boy,  with  flying  horse  and 
horn,  and  beneath  it  in  gilt  letters  this  awe  inspiring  inscription : 

"  He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
News  from  all  nations  lumberi'njj:  at  his  back." 

No  boy  who  beheld  that  old  coach  will  ever  forget  it.  The 
coaches  were  all  handsomely  and  artistically  painted  and  ornamented, 
lined  inside  with  soil  silk  plunh.  There  were  three  scats  fur- 
nished with  luxurious  cushions,  and  thi*ce  pereons  could  sit  comfort-' 
ably  on  each,  so  that  nine  passengers  made  a  full  load  as  far  as  the 
interior  was  concerned.  A  seat  by  the  side  of  the  driver  was  more 
coveted  in  fair  weather  than  a  scat  within.  During  the  prosj>eix)us 
era  of  the  road  it  was  not  uncommon  to  sec  as  many  as  lil\een  coaches 
in  continuous  procession,  and  both  ways,  east  and  west,  there  would 
be  thirty  each  day. 

James  Kinkead,  Jacob  Sides  and  Abraham  llussell  put  on  the 
first  line  of  passenger  coaches  west  of  Cumberland,  and  as  early  as 
1818  John  and  Andrew  Shaffer,  (larrett  Chirk,  Aaron  Wyatt,  Morris 
Mauler,  John  Farrell,  Quill  and  Nathan  Smith,  and  Peter  Null,  were 
drivers   on    this   line.     The    Smiths   and    Null    drove    in    and    out 
from  Uniontown.     One  of  the  Smiths  subsequently  became  the  agent 
of  a  stage  line  in  Ohio.      James  Kinkead,  above  mentioned,  was  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Kinkead,  Bock  and  Evans,  who  built 
most  of  the  large  stone  bridges  on  the  line  of  the  road.     This  early 
line  of  stages  was  owned  an(l  operated  in  sections.      Kinkead  owned 
the  line  from  Brownsville  to  Somertield;  Sides,  from  Somerfield  to  the 
Little  Crossings,  and  thence  to  Cumberland  ilussell  was  the  proprie- 
tor.    Kinkea<l  sold  his  section  to  George  Dawson,  of  Brownsville,  and 
Alpheus  Beall,  of  (.'umberland,  bought  out   Kussell's   interest.     This 
line  was  subsc([uently  ])urchased  by.  and  merged  in,  the  National  l^oad 
Stage  Company,  the  princi])al  and  most  active  member  of  which  was 
Lucius  W.  Stockton.      The  other  menil»ers  of   this  com|)any  were 
Daniel  Moore,  of  Washington.    Pennsylvania,    Richard    Stokes   and 
Moore  N.  Falls,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Howard  Kennedy,  of  Haijrci's- 
town,  Maryland.    Atller  the  death  of  Mr.  Stockton,  in  1844,  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Acheson  were  the  active  members  of  the  tirm.      John 
W.  Weaver  put  a  line  of  stages  on  the  road  at  an  early  day,  known 
as  the  People's  Line.     After  a  short  run   it  was  withdrawn  from  the 
road  east  of  Wheeling,  and  transferred  to  the  Ohio  division.    Previous 
to  184(>,  James  Jleeside  put  on  a  line  which  Mr.  Stockton  nick-named 
the  "^^  June  Bug,''  for  the  reason,  as  he  alleged,  it  would  not  survive 
the  coming  of  the  June  bugs.    Mr.  Stockton  subsequently  bought  out 
this  line  and  consolidated  it  with  his  own.    There  was  a  line  of  stages 
on  the  road  called  the  *'Good  Intent,"  which  came  to  stay,  and  did 
stay  until  driven  off  by  the  irresistible  force  of  the  Steam  King.    This 
line  was  owned  by  Shriver,  Steele  &  Company,  and  was  equal  in  vim, 
vigor  and  general  equipment  to  the  Stockton  line.    The  headquartei's 
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of  the  Good  Intent  line  at  Union  town  was  the  McClelland  house. 
There  passengers  took  their  meals,  and  the  horses  were  kept  in  the 
stables  appurtenant.  The  "old  line"  (Stockton's)  had  its  headquar- 
tei*8  at  the  National  house,  on  Morgantown  street,  now  the  private 
residence  of  that  worthy  and  well  known  citizen,  Thomas  Batton. 
This  little  ban  mot  is  one  among  a  thousand,  illustrative  of  the  spirit 
of  the  competition  between  these  rival  lines.  There  was  one  Peter 
Burdine,  a  driver  on  the  Cxood  Intent  line,  noted  for  his  dashing  qual- 
ities, who  was  accustomed  to  give  vent  to  his  fidelity  to  his  employei's, 
and  his  confidence  in  himself  in  these  words: 

"  If  you  take  a  seat  in  Stockton's  line, 
You  are  sure  to  be  passed  by  Pete  Burdine." 

And  this  became  a  popular  ditty  all  along  the  road. 

On  authority  of  Hanson  Willison,  the  old  stage  driver  of  Cum- 
berland, the  first  line  of  stages  put  on  the  road  east  of  C-umberland, 
in  opposition  to  the  Stockton  line,  was  owned,  from  Frederic  to  Ha- 
gerstown,  by  Hutchinson  and  Wirt;  from  Hagerstown  to  Piney  Plains, 
by  William  F.  Steele ;  from  Piney  Plains  to  Cumberland,  by  Thomas 
8h  river. 

Thomas  Corwin,  the  famous  Ohio  statesman  and  popular  orator 
of  the  olden  time,  was  not  a  stage  driver,  but  he  was  a  wagoner,  and 
one  of  the  rallying  cries  of  his  friends,  in  the  campaign  that  resulted 
in  his  election  as  governor,  was:  ''  Hurrah  for  Tom  Corwin,  the  wag- 
oner boy."  The  introduction  of  his  name,  in  connection  with  stages 
and  stage  drivers,  becomes  pertinent  in  view  of  the  following  anec- 
dote: Corwin  was  of  very  dark  complexion,  and  among  strangei's, 
and  in  his  time,  when  I'ace  distinction  was  more  pronounced  than  now, 
often  taken  for  a  negro.  On  one  occasion,  while  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  he  pa.ssed  over  the  road  in  a  -'chartered  coach,"  in  company 
with  Henry  Clay,  a  popular  favorite  all  along  the  road,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  en  route  for  the  capital.  A  chartered  coach 
was  one  belonging  to  the  regular  line,  but  hired  for  a  trip,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  parties  engaging  it.  The  party  stopped  one  day  for 
dinner  at  an  old  "stage  tavern,"  kept  by  Samuel  Cessna,  at  the  foot 
of  "Town  Hill,"  also  known  as  "Snib  Hollow,"  twenty-five  miles 
east  of  Cumberland.  Cessna  was  fond  of  entertaining  guests,  and 
particularly  ardent  in  catering  to  distinguished  travelers.  He  was, 
therefore,  delighted  when  this  party  entered  his  house.  He  had  seen 
Mr.  Clay  before,  and  knew  him.  The  tall  form  of  Mr.  Corwin  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  he  noted  specially  his  swarthy  complexion, 
heard  his  traveling  companions  call  him  "  Tom,"  and  supposed  he  was 
the  servant  of  the  party.  The  first  thing  after  the  order  for  dinner 
was  a  suggestion  of  something  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  travel,  and 
excite  the  appetite  for  the  anticipated  dinner,  and  it  was  brandy,  gen- 
uine old  cogniac,  which  was  prom])tly  brought  to  view  by  the  zealous 
old  landlord.  Brandy  was  the  "tony"  drink  of  the  old  pike  —  brandy 
and  loaf  sugar,  and  it  was  otTten  lighted  by  a  taper  and  burnt,  under 
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the  influence  of  a  popular  tradition  that  **if  burnt  brandy  couldn't 
T^avc  a  man  "in  need  of  physical  tension,  his  case  was  hopeless.  When 
the  brandy  was  produced,  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  Corwin. 
stopped  up  to  the  bar  and  each  took  a  glass.  Corwin,  to  encourage 
the  illusion  of  the  old  landlord,  stood  l»ack.  In  a  patronizing  wa}'  tlie 
landlord  proffered  a  glass  to  Corwin,  saying:  *'  Tom,  you  take  a  drink." 
Corwin  drank  off  the  glass,  and  in  an  humble  manner  returned  it  to 
the  landlord  with  modest  thanks.  Dinner  was  next  announced,  and 
when  the  party  entered  the  dining  room,  a  side  table  was  observ-ed 
for  use  of  the  servant,  as  was  the  custom  at  all  old  taverns  on  the 
road  at  that  time.  Corwin,  at  once  recognizing  the  situation,  sat  down 
alone  at  the  side  table,  while  the  other  gentlemen  occupied  the  main 
table.  The  dinner  was  excellent,  as  all  were  at  the  old  taverns  on  the 
National  J^oad,  and  while  undergoing  discussicm,  Mr.  Clay  occasion- 
ally called  out  to  the  lone  occu])ant  of  the  side  table:  "IIow  are  you 
getting  on,  Tom?"  to  which  the  modest  response  was,  *' Very  well." 
After  (linner  the  old  landlord  produced  a  box  of  fine  cigars,  and  fii'st 
serving  the  distinguished  guests,  took  one  fnmi  the  box  and  in  his  hand 
])roffered  it  to  Mr.  Corv\'in.  with  the  remark:  '*  Take  a  cigar,  Tom?" 
When  it  was  announced  that  the  coach  was  in  readiness  to  proceed 
on  the  journey,  Mr.  Clay  took  Corwin's  arm,  and,  approaching  the  old 
landlord,  said  :  ''  Mr.  Cessna,  permit  me  to  introduce  the  Hon.  Thomas 
( -orwin,  of  Ohio."  (.Vssna  was  thunder-struck.  His  mortification 
knew  no  bounds.  Observing  his  mental  agony,  Mr.  Corvvin  restored 
him  to  equanimity  by  saying:  ''  It  was  all  a  joke,  Mr.  Cessna ;  do  not, 
I  beg  you,  indulge  in  the  slightest  feeling  of  mortification.  I  ex])ect 
to  be  back  this  way  before  long,  and  will  call  again  to  renew  acquaint- 
ance, and  take  another  good  dinner  with  you." 

John  Jlitter,  affectionately  and  invariably,  by  his  acquaintances, 
called  ''Johnnv,"  was  noted  for  his  honesty  and  steady  habits.  For 
many  years  after  staging  ceased  on  the  road,  he  was  a  familiar  figure 
about  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  lie  assisted  Major  Hammond  for 
thirty  years  in  conducting  the  Valentine  house,  and  acted  as  agent  for 
Brimmer's  line  of  mail  hacks,  and  other  similar  lines,  after  the  great 
mail  and  passenger  lines  were  withdrawn.  lie  Mas  a  bachelor. and  a 
soldier  of  1812,  and  drew  a  small  i)ension.  He  died  at  the  Valentine 
house,  in  Washington,  on  January  28th,  1879,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  good  name  and  many  friends. 

The  first  line  of  ])assenger  coaches  put  on  the  road  between 
Brownsville  and  Wheeling  was  owned,  organized  and  operated  by 
Stephen  Hill  and  Simms  and  Pemberton.  This  was  in  1818,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  early  line  before  mentioned  from  Cumberland  to 
Brownsville.  Ste])hen  Hill,  while  a  stage  proprietor,  was  also  a 
tavern  keeper  in  Hillsboro,  Washington  county,  a  small  town,  but  an 
old  town,  which  ])robably  derived  its  name  from  his  family.  Under 
the  inspiration  of  modern  reformation,  so  called,  the  name  of  this  old 
town  has  been  changed  and  languishes  now  under  the  romantic  appel- 
lation of  Scenery  Hill.     When   it  was  Hillsboro,  and   a  j='t4ige  st^ition 
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of  the  old  pike,  it  was  a  lively  little  town.  Under  its  present  pie- 
tiiresqiio  name  it  remains  a  little  town,  but  not  a  lively  one.  The 
change  of  name,  however,  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  thinned  ranks 
of  the  old  pike  hoys,  and  they  still  refer  to  it  as  Hillsboro. 

The  next  station  west  of  Hillsboro,  where  st^ge  horses  were 
changed,  twelve  miles  distant,  was  Washington,  where,  passengers 
also  took  meals.  The  Good  Intent  line  stopped  at  the  Mansion  house, 
situate  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and  the  "  Old  Line"  stopped  at 
the  National,  in  the  lower  end.  The  next  changing  place  west  of 
Washington  was  Claysville,  the  next  Eoneys  Point,  and  thence  to 
Wheeling.  About  the  year  1846  the  Cxood  Intent  line  stopped  its 
coaches,  or  a  portion  of  them,  at  the  Greene  house  in  Washington, 
kept  by  Daniel  Brown,  who,  previous  to  that  date,  had,  for  a  time, 
been  a  road  agent  of  that  line.  Of  all  the  good  taverns  on  the  road 
there  were  none  better  than  Brown's.  He  had  his  pecularities,  as 
most  men  have,  but  he  knew  how  to  keep  a  hotel.  lie  enjoyed  the 
occupation  of  entertaining  guests,  and  glowed  with  good  feeling  while 
listening  to  the  praises  bestowed  upon  his  savory  spreads.  This  pop- 
ular old  landlord  came  to  a  sad  and  untimely  end  by  being  cut  to 
pieces  in  a  mill  by  a  buzz  saw,  on  what  was  once  called  the  plank 
road,  leading  from  Washington  through  Monongahela  City,  West 
Newton,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Somerset  and  Bedford  to  Cumberland.  Stages 
ran  onthat  road,  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  Mr.  Brown  was  in 
the  service  of  a  stage  company  and  at  the  saw  mill  to  urge  forward 
the  work  of  getting  out  plank  for  the  road. 

David  Sibley,  an  old  driver  on  Stockton's  line,  went  with  the 
Fayette  county  "boys  in  blue"  to  Mexico  in  1847,  a  member  of  Co. 
II,  2d  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  He  participated  in  the 
engagement  at  Cerro  Gordo,  emerged  from  that  conflict  unscathed, 
but  died  soon  after  at  Pueblo  from  ailments  incident  to  an  inhospit- 
able climate. 

William  Whaley,  a  soldier  of  the  war  between  the  States,  and  a 
son  of  Capt.  James  Whaley,  a  soldier  of  1812,  was  an  old  stage  driver. 
Ho  was  born  in  Connellsville,  hut  spent  the  prime  of  his  life  in  Union- 
town,  and  on  the  road.  He  used  to  tell  the  boys  that  one  of  the 
horses  of  his  team  died  coming  down  Laurel  Hill,  but  that  he  held 
him  up  until  he  reached  the  McClelland  house  in  Uniontown.  Wha- 
ley drove  for  a  time  on  the  Morgantown  route  from  Uniontown,  and 
died  in  the  latter  place  twenty  years  and  more  ago. 

James  Turner,  a  Somerset  county  man,  an  old  stage  driver,  also 
volunteered  as  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  started  out  a  mem- 
ber of  Co.  H,  above  mentioned.  In  crossing  the  Gulf  he  fell  down  a 
hatchway  of  the  vessel  and  was  killed,  and  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
old  driver  were  buried  in  the  deep  sea. 

James  Gordon,  a  well  remembered  old  stage  driver,  went  with 
C'o.  H  to  Mexico,  and  died  in  the  capital  city  of  that  Eepublic.  He 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Peter  Heck,  a  former  postmaster  of  Union- 
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Samuel  Sibley,  pi'obably  a  brother  of  David,  before  mentioned, 
was  a  well-known  driver.  He  was  small  in  stature,  but  alert  in 
movement.  It  was  he  who  drove  the  coach  that  upset  on  a  stone 
pile  in  the  main  street  of  Uniontown  with  Henrj"  Clay  as  a  passen- 
ger, the  details  of  which  have  elsewhere  been  given. 

Ben  Showalter  is  remembered  as  an  old  driver,  who  sang  little 
songs  and  ])erformed  little  tricks  of  legerdemain  for  the  amusement  of 
the  boys.  He  went  to  the  war  between  the  States  as  a  private  in 
Major  West's  cavalry  of  Uniontown,  and  died  in  the  service. 

Redding  Bunting,  mentioned  before,  was  probably  more  widely 
known  and  had  more  friends  than  any  other  old  stage  driver  on  the 
road.  His  entire  service  on  the  road,  covering  many  yeai's,  was  in 
connection  with  the  "old  Line."  He  was  a  great  favorite  of  Mr. 
Stockton,  the  leading  pro])riet<)r  of  that  line.  His  commanding 
ap])earance  is  impressed  u])on  the  memories  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  stood  six  feet  six  inches  high  in  his  stockings,  and  straight  as  an 
arrow,  without  any  redundant  flesh.  His  complexion  was  of  a  red- 
dish hue  and  his  features  pronounced  and  striking.  His  voice  was 
of  the  baritone  order,  deep  and  sonorous,  but  he  was  not  loquacious 
and  had  a  habit  of  munching.  He  was  endowed  with  strong  com- 
mon sense,  which  the  pike  boys  called  '*  horse  sense,"  to  emphasize 
its  excellence.  He  was  affable,  companionable  and  convivial.  He  was 
a  native  of  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  and  born  in  Menallen  township.  Ho 
was  not  only  a  stage  driver,  but  a  trusted  stage  agent,  stage  proprie- 
tor, and  also  a  tavern  kee]>er.  He  once  owned  the  proiK^rt}"  now 
known  as  the  •*  Central  Hotel,'  in  Uniontown,  and  if  he  had  retained 
it  would  have  died  a  rich  man.  Despondency  and  depression  of 
spirits  seemed  to  have  encompassed  him.  when  business  ceased  on  the 
road,  and  he  api)eare(l  as  one  longing  for  the  return  of  other  and 
better  days.  During  the  ])rcsidency  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  it  was  deemed 
desirable  by  the  authorities  that  one  of  his  si)ecial  messages  should 
be  spee<lily  spread  before  the  i)Oople.  Accordingly  arnmgements 
were  ma<le  l\y  the  Stockton  line,  which  had  the  contract  for  carrying 
the  mails,  to  transmit  the  message  of  the  President  with  more  than 
ordinar}^  celerity.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  at  the  time  was 
not  in  o]>eration  west  of  Frederic  ('My.  Maryland.  Mr.  Bunting,  as 
agent  of  the  comi)an3',  repaired  to  that  point  to  receive  the  coming 
do(aiment  and  convev  it  to  Wheelintc.  He  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
driver  the  entire  distance  from  Frederic  to  Wheeling  to  superintend 
the  mission  and  urge  up  the  speed.  The  distance  between  the  points 
luimed  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles,  and  was  covered  in 
twenty-three  hours  and  thirt}'  minutes.  Changes  of  teams  and 
drivers  were  made  at  the  usual  relays,  and  the  driver  who  brought 
the  flying  coach  from  Farmington  to  Uniontown  was  Joseph  WooUey, 
who  made  the  sparks  fly  at  every  step,  as  he  dashed  down  the  long 
western  slope  of  Laurel  Hill.  Homer  Westover  drove  the  coacli 
from  Uniontown  to  Brownsville,  covering  the  intervening  distance  of 
twelve  miles  in  the  almost  incredible  compass  of  forty-four  minutes. 
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The  coach  used  on  this  occasion  was  called  the  "Industry,"  one  of 
the  early  mail  coaches  with  "monkey  box"  attachment,  and  it  liter- 
ally woke  up  the  echoes  in  its  rapid  transit  over  the  road.  The 
Pittsburg  Gazette  had  arranged  for  an  early  copy  of  the  important 
message  and  agreed  to  pay  Eobert  L.  Barry  and  Joseph  P.  McClel- 
land, of  Uniontown,  connected  in  various  subordinate  capacities  with 
the  stage  lines,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollai's  for  a  speedy  delivery  of  the 
document  at  the  office  of  that  journal  in  Pittsburg.  Brownsville 
was  then  the  distributing  point  for  all  mail  matter  sent  west  over  the 
National  Koad,  consigned  to  Pittsburg,  and  Barry  and  McClelland 
went  down  to  Brownsville  on  the  ^-Industry"  to  obtain  the  message 
there  and  transmit  it  thence  to  Pittsburg  by  special  convoy  overland 
to  the  iiazette;  but  when  the  mail  was  opened  it  was  discovered  that 
it  did  not  contain  a  package  for  the  Gazette,  and  Barry  and  McClel- 
land returned  home  disappointed,  while  the  Gazette  suffered  still 
greater  disappointment  in  not  being  able  to  lay  an  early  copy  of  the 
message  before  its  readers.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  at  the 
time  refen*ed  to  the  telegraph  was  unknown  as  an  agency  for  trans- 
mitting news,  and  the  railroad,  as  has  been  seen,  had  not  advanced 
west  of  Frederic  City,  Maryland. 

In  the  year  1846,  after  the  railroad  was  completed  to  Cumber- 
land, l^edding  Bunting  rivaled,  if  he  did  not  sur])as8,  the  feat  of  rapid 
transit  above  described,  lie  drove  the  great  mail  coach  from  Cum- 
berland to  Wheeling,  which  carried  the  message  of  President  Polk, 
officially  proclaiming  that  war  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Leaving  Cumberland  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
reached  Uniontown  at  eight  o'clock  of  the  same  morning,  breakfasted 
there  with  his  passengers,  at  his  own  house  (for  he  was  then  the  propri- 
etor of  the  National),  and  after  breakfast,  which  was  soon  disposed 
of,  proceeded  with  his  charge,  reaching  Washington  at  eleven  a.  m. 
and  Wheeling  at  two  p.  m.,  covering  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  miles  in  twelve  hours.  He  was  not  at  that  time  an  ordin- 
ary driver,  but  an  agent  of  the  line,  and  took  the  reins  in  person  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  making  the  highest  speed  attainable.  Red- 
ding Bunting  has  been  dead  about  ten  years.  His  wife,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Capt.  Endsley,  the  old  tavern  keeper  at  the  Big  Cross- 
ings, survived  him  about  three  years.  He  left  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  Henry  Clay,  is  at  present  postmaster  of 
DunVmr,  Pa.,  and  the  other,  William,  is  a  printer,  and  at  this  writing 
foreman  of  the  composing  force  of  the  Pittsburg  Times.  One  of  the 
daughters  is  the  wife  of  Milton  K.  Frankenberry,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  and  the  other  is  the  wife  of  Armor  Craig, 
a  leading  merchant  of  Uniontown.  The  old  driver  has  gone  to  his 
last  home,  but  his  memory  remains  fresh  and  fragrant  all  along  the 
roa<l. 

Joseph  Woolley,  above  mentioned,  had  a  brother,  William,  who 
was  also  a  well  known  stage  driver.  When  the  staging  days  on  the 
road  were  ended,  and  the  exciting  incidents  thereof  relegated  to  the 
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(loinain  of  history,  .To8i.»ph  and  William  WooUey  sought  and  otitaiucd 
eiupk\yinent  in  the  8ervice  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  I'ailroad  com- 
pany, and  both  ultimately  became  com})etent  and  truMtworthy  loco- 
motive engineei's. 

Andrew  J.  Wablo  commenced  driving  stage  in  1840,  ami  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  until  1851.  He  went  to  IllinoiB  in  1867,  and 
is  Htill  living,  in  good  health  and  H|)irits.  He  frequently  visitB  his  old 
home  in  the  mountains  of  Favette  county,  where  he  was  reared,  and 
is  there  now,  or  was  very  recently.  He  dr<)ve  fii*st  on  the  "Shake 
Gut,"  which  was  not  a  ])assenger  line,  but  a  line  put  on  the  road  to 
carry  light  freights  with  rapidity.  He  drove  next  on  the  "Good 
Intent"  line,  and  subsequently  on  the  old,  or  Stockton  line.  He  was 
a  driver  on  the  Good  Intent  line  when  William  Scott  was  its  agent, 
and  on  the  old  line  during  the  agencies  of  Granger  and  Bunting.  He 
drove  on  the  Goo<l  Intent  line  from  Somerfield  to  Keysers  Ridge, 
and  on  the  old  line  from  Kevser's  Eidi'e  to  Pinev  Grove.  He  also 
drove  between  Washington  and  Wheeling,  and  from  Uniontown  to 
Farmington.  His  recollections  of  the  old  road  are  vivid,  and  he  is 
fond  of  recounting  incidents  of  its  palmy  days. 

.lames  Bnrr  drove  cmt  westward  Irom  Washington.  He  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  num  of  great  muscular  power,  but  with  it  all.  a  man  of 
(piiet  demeanoi*.  A  Cincinnati  man.  name  not  given,  had  achieved 
the  re|)Utation  of  ''licking"  everybody  in  and  around  Cincinnati,  and 
like  Alexander  of  old,  sighed  for  more  victories.  Hearing  of  Jim 
Burr,  he  resolved  to  encounter  him.  and  struck  out  for  Olaysville, 
where  he  ha<l  been  informed  Burr  could  be  found.  He  traveled  bv 
steamboat  to  Whci'liuiC.  thence  bv  sta«^e  coach  to  (Mavsville.  The 
(•incinnati  man  '•])ut  u\)'  at  the  tavern  of  William  Kelley,  the  sto])- 
]nng  place  of  Burr's  line  at  Claysviilc.  Upon  entering,  the  stranger 
inquired  for  Jim  Burr,  and  was  ])olitely  informed  by  Mr.  Kelley,  the 
old  landlord,  that  Mr.  Burr  was  at  the  stable  looking  after  his  team, 
and  would  soon  be  in.  In  a  little  while  Burr  came  in.  and  Mr.  Kellev 
renuxrkcd  to  the  stranger,  -this  is  Mr.  Burr."  The  stranger,  who 
was  a  somewhat  larger  man  than  Burr,  saluted  him  thus:  ''Burr,  I 
have  been  told  that  vou  are  the  best  man  in  all  this  countrv.  and  I 
have  eome  all  the  wav  from  Cincinnati  to  lii^ht  vou,  and  lick  vou,  if 
I  can."  '•  Well."  said  Burr,  *•  vou  have  come  a  Ion*' distance  for  a 
job  like  that,  and  besides  I  don't  know  vou,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  tight."  "Hut,*'  rejoined  the  stranger,  '-you  must 
tight  me.  I  insist  on  it,  and  will  not  leave  here  until  you  <lo."  Burr 
l)ersisted  in  declining  the  jirotfered  combat,  and  finally  went  upsUiirs 
to  bed.  and  after  a  na])  of  half  an  hour's  duration,  fame  down  with- 
out a  thought  of  again  meeting  his  aggressive  visitor.  To  his  utter 
surprise  the  Cincinnati  blutfer  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
again  demanded  a  trial  of  strength.  This  was  more  than  Burr's  goo(l 
nature  ccmld  withstand,  and  stepping  back,  he  drew  up  in  the  attitude 
of  a  striker,  warning  his  assailant  at  the  sanu^  time  to  ''look  out.** 
when  w- ith  one  blow  of  his  list,  he  felled  him  stone  dead  on  the  floor. 
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BuiT  then  went  to  the  water  Htuiid  in  a  rear  room  of  the  tavern,  washed 
his  face  and  hands,  and  upon  returning  saw  the  victim  of  his  deadly 
blow  still  lying  prostrate  upon  the  floor,  and  exclaimed:  *'My  God, 
has  that  man  not  got  up  yet?"  But  the  vanquished  bully  did,  after  a 
while,  get  up,  and  in  rising  discovered  that  he  was  a  wiser,  if  not  a 
better  man.  News  of  this  singular  encounter  spread  rapidly  through 
the  town  of  Claysville,  an<l  nearly  every  inhabitant  thereof  rushed  to 
the  scene  to  learn  how  it  happened,  and  all  about  it.  The  facts  were 
minutely  and  carefully  made  known  to  all  inquirei's  by  William  Kel- 
ley,  the  old  landlord,  and  cheei^s  went  up  and  out  for  Jim  Burr,  the 
hero  of  Claysville.  At  the  time  of  this  occurrence  David  Gordon  was 
also  <lriving  out  westwardly  from  Washington.  Tradition  has  it  that 
these  two  men  had  a  reci])r()cal  fear  of  each  other,  but  they  never 
collide<l,  and  it  is  a  mooted  question  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  better 
num  in  a  physical  sense.  It  is  a  long  time  since  Burr  and  Gordon 
were  seen  on  the  front  boot  of  a  handsome  Concord  coach,  wielding 
the  reins  and  flourishing  the  whip  over  the  backs  of  four  dashing 
steeds  with  a  grace  and  dignity  befitting  a  more  pretentious  calling ; 
and  presumably  they  have  answered  the  last  summons,  but  living  or 
dead,  their  names  are  indelibly  stamped  on  the  history  of  the  Natioiuil 
Koad. 

David  Gordon  was  sent  out  from  the  east  by  James  Eecside,  and 
<lrovc  first  on  the  ^' June  Bug  Line.'  Going  out  west  from  Claysville 
soon  afler  he  commenced  driving  his  team  ran  off,  with  a  full  load  of 
passengers.  Discerning  in  a  moment  that  the  flying  team  could  not  be 
checked  by  ordinary  methods,  he  pulled  it  off  the  road  and  turned  the 
coach  over  against  a  high  bank.  The  passenger's  were  badly  frightened, 
but  none  were  hurt,  and  attributed  their  escape  from  injury  to  the 
skillfulness  of  the  driver.  Afler  '* righting  up,"  the  coach  but  little 
damaged,  proceeded  to  lioney's  Point  without  further  casualty.  This 
incident,  or  rather  accident,  gave  Gordon  a  wide  reputation  as  a  cool 
and  skillful  driver,  and  he  rapidly  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of 
his  calling.  The  "June  Bug  Line"  did  not  remain  long  on  the  road, 
and  when  it  was  withdrawn  Gordon  took  service  in  the  Good  Intent 
line,  and  continued  with  it  until  all  through  lines  of  coaches  were 
taken  from  the  road.  Gordon  was  a  very  stout  man,  six  feet  in 
height,  and  weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds,  without  any  surplus 
flesh.  It  was  sai<l  that  he  could  fight,  but  was  not  quarrelsome.  His 
inotto  .seemed  to  be  "  non  taiujere  mlhiy  On  one  occasion,  as  tradition 
has  it,  he  was  compelled  to  engage  in  a  knock-down,  in  self  defense. 
It  was  at  Triadelphia,  Virginia.  Three  ^'toughs"  fell  upon  him  at 
that  place,  with  the  intention,  as  they  stated  it,  of  "doing  him  up," 
but  they  failed  ignominously.  Gordon  repulsed  and  routed  them 
completely  and  decisively,  and  they  never  thereafter  coveted  a  ren  - 
counter  with  Gordon,  and  the  example  of  their  fate  rendered  others 
with  pugilistic  proclivities  a  little  shy  about  encountering  him. 
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Stages  and  Stagr  Drinrn  mntinioti —  Character  of  Drivers  DtfrmM  —  Stytfft  of  Dri" 
ring  —  Vhwijicatifm  of  Drirvn^  —  Satmitl  Luman, M  mail  drirer  — Hi^thrQlhag 
nicounter  irith  Rohln'ra  —  George  Finher  daHhea  indf  a  Whig  procession  —  Danid 
Jjeggett  —  Accident  to  Black  Hairk — Tobias  Banner,  Jerry  Mc  Midi  in,  George 
McKeana^  Paris  Eaches^Jack  BailisSy  Henry  A.  Wise^  and  other  familiarnames. 

Mr.  A.  J.  EikIhU'V,  of  Sonioi'sot.  an  ii)telIi|LCont,  educated  and  ob- 
serving gentleman,  who  was  horn  and  reared  on  the  National  Boad, 
gives  it  as  his  judgment  that  old  stage  drivei*s.  as  a  class,  were  better, 
monilly,  than  old  wagoners,  lie  says  that  while  some  of  the  stage 
drivers  were  given  to  blaspheming  and  <lrinking,  there  were  wagoners 
who  would  'Mliscount  them,  es])ecially  in  the  matter  of  profanity." 
He  names,  as  types  of  orderly,  well  behave<l  stage  drivers,  Thomas 
CTrace,William  and  Alexander  Thompson.  John  Mills,  Charley  Howell, 
John  High,  William  Robinson,  Isaac  Frazee  (still  living  in  Markleys- 
burg),  Isaac  ])enny,  Samuel  Ilalsted,  William  White,  Samuel  Jaco, 
Thomas  Moore,  James  A.  Carroll,  William  Bishoj)  and  John  Bunting. 
William  Kobinson  and  Pato  Si(K*s  were  expert  penmen. 

John  K.  Heesi<ic.  a  son  of  Commodore  James  lieeside,  the  old  stage 
j)roprietor,  now  residing  in  Baltimore,  who  had  a  general  supervision 
of  his  fathers  lines  on  the  National  Road,  gives  three  styles  of  stage 
driving,  as  follows,  viz:  (I )  The  Flat  Jiein  (English);  (2)  the  Top  and 
Bottom  (Pennsylvania;;  (3)  the  Side  Rein  (Eastern).  In  the  first 
style  Mr.  lieeside  savs  that  John  Bennett  and  Wattv  Noble  excelled, 
and  in  the  second.  Jack  Bailiss,  Frank  Lawson  and  Joe  Bowel's  car- 
ried otr  the  palm,  lie  adds  that  tlie  third  mode  was  the  one  adopted 
by  a  maj(M*ity  of  the  best  drivers,  and  in  this.  Isaac  Page,  Luda  Adams, 
Pevton  R.  Sides,  David  Gordon.  Jolin  Lannini;.  Abram  Dedrick  and 
David  Johnson  excelled  all  other  di'ivers. 

Mr.  Endsley,  l)cfore  mentioned,  divides  the  old  stage  drivera  in 

four  classes,  as  follows:    •' (1)  Awkwanl,  slovenly,  careless  drivers, 

such  as  han<lled  the  whip  and  M'ibbons'  so  clumsily,  and   kept  their 

teams  so  unseemly  together,  u]>   hill,  down  grades  and  on  the  level, 

that  it  was  painful  to  see  them  on  the  box.    Typical  of  this  class  were 

Tom  Frantz,  Dan  Boyer,  Pete  Null  and  Abe  Ilalderman.      (2)  Cruel 

men  —  their  cruelty  amounting  almost  to  brutality.    This  class  seemed 

to  take  a  fiendish   delight  in   whip])ing,  la.shing  and  gashing  horses. 

Wash  Alridge  and  a  big,  burly  <lriver  by  the  name  of  (iobinson,  were 

types  of  the  cruel  class.     (3)  Careful,  easy-going,  common,  every  day 

(136)         '  ... 
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kind  of  drivel's — men  who  never  made  pretensions  to  fancy  styles. 
They  were  such  as  John  Bunting  (Old  Judy),  Jim  Keynolds,  James 
Carroll  (Flaxey),  Blanchard  (Hatchet  Face),  Billy  Armor  and  Josh. 
Boyd.  (4)  Well  dressed  drivers,  clean  and  neat  in  person,  and  men 
who  regarded  sitting  down  to  a  meal  in  shirt  sleeves  as  contra,  honos 
viores.  This  class  manipulated  the  whip  and  > ribbons' scientifically, 
and  sat  on  the  box  in  a  way  that  showed  they  were  masters  of  the 
situation.  Prominent  in  this  class  were  John  High,  Pate  Sides,  Peter 
Ilalderman,  'Yankee'  Thompson,  Sam  Jerome,  Jim  Moore,"  &c.  In 
this  latter  class  might  be  ranked  David  Gordon,  James  Burr,  and  others 
of  the  western  end  of  the  road. 

Samuel  Luman,  still  living  in  Cumberland,  and  in  good  health, 
was  one  of  the  best  e(|ui])ped  stage  drivers  on  the  I'oad.  His  experience 
covei*s  many  of  the  most  exciting  and  interesting  events  in  the  road's 
history.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  stage  driver  in  1832,  the  same 
year  that  Alfred  Bailes  began  as  a  wagoner.  He  tells  of  a  collision  with 
highwaymen  in  the  mountains,  which  was  attended  by  thrilling  de- 
tails. On  the  12th  of  August,  1834,  he  was  on  the  road  between 
Piney  Grove  and  Frost  burg,  with  a  mail  and  passenger  coach  going 
east.  After  nightfall,  and  at  a  point  studded  by  a  thick  growth  of 
l>ine  trees,  he  was  confronted  by  a  party  of  foot-pads,  five  in  number, 
and  strange  to  relate,  one  a  wonmn,  bent  on  felony.  The  outlook  was 
alarming.  Luman  carried  no  fire-arms,  and  there  was  but  one  wea- 
pon among  his  passengers,  a  small,  bniss  pistol,  not  brought  into  requi- 
sition, as  the  sequel  shows.  The  assailants  had  thrown  across  the  road 
an  obstruction  like  a  rude  fence,  made  of  logs,  stum])s  and  brush.  As 
liuman's  trusty  leadei's  approached  the  obstruction,  one  of  the  high- 
waymen stepped  out  from  his  cover  and  seized  a  bridle,  and  the  coach 
was  stoj)ped.  The  assailant  ordered  Luman  to  descend  from  his  seat 
and  surrender  his  charge.  This  he  very  politely,  but  very  decidedly 
declined  to  do.  ''What  do  3'ou  want?"  queried  Luman,  with  seeming 
innocency.  "We  are  tradei^s,"  was  the  response.  "Well,"  rejoined 
Luman,  coolly,  "I  have  nothing  to  trade;  I  am  satisfied  with  my  trap- 
pings, and  not  desirous  of  exchanging  them."  During  this  little  par- 
lev  the  wood-be  robber,  who  held  a  leader  by  the  bridle,  cried  out  to 
a  partner  in  crime,  who  was  near  at  hand,  though  under  cover  of 
darkness,  to  shoot  the  driver,  and  denounced  him  as  a  coward  for  not 
firing.  The  party  thus  addressed  then  leveled  a  pistol  at  Luman  and 
pulled  the  trigger,  but  the  result  was  nothing  more  than  a  "snap,"  the 
night  air  being  damp  and  the  powder  failing  to  explode.  These  favor- 
able surroundings,  no  doubt,  saved  Luman's  life.  The  foot-pads  at 
the  heads  of  the  leadei*s  had,  in  the  confusion  and  excitement  of  the 
moment,  turned  the  horses  squarely  around,  so  that  the  leaders  faced 
west,  while  the  wheel  horses  stood  to  the  east.  In  this  conjuncture  the 
party  in  charge  of  the  leaders  undertook  to  unhitch  them,  and  to  guard 
against  the  movements  of  Luman,  wrapped  a  driving  rein  tightly 
around  one  of  his  arms.  This  was  JiUnum's  opportunity,  and  sum- 
moning all  his  resources,  he  poured  a  volley  of  stinging  lashes  upon 
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his  antagonist,  smiting  him  on  the  face  and  arm,  al tern nt el}*,  and  most 
vigoi'ously.  The  handit  winced,  and  soon  relinquiHhed  hin  grasp,  when, 
almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  team  under  Luman'8  Hkiliful 
hands  started  up  on  a  lull  run,  leaping  the  improvined  fence,  and  npeod- 
ing  on,  leaviuf^  tiie  toot-pads  behind  to  lament  their  disc^onilituiv.  Mr. 
Luman  rehites  that  in  ci-ossinjij  the  improvised  fence,  he  fairly  treni- 
hled  for  the  fate  of  himself  and  ]>assengei*s,  as  the  coach  was  within 
an  ace  of  ca]»sizing.  He  also  states  that  the  ruffian  who  Kcizcd  hiH 
leader  wore  a  gown  that  covered  his  whole  person,  tied  anjund  the 
middle  of  his  hody  with  a  helt,  an<l  that  another  of  his  AHnailantH 
wore  a  white  vest,  dark  pantaloons,  and  covered  his  face  with  a  bluek 
mask.  The  other  three  kept  in  the  hack  ground  during  the  attack, ro 
that  he  is  unable  to  recall  their  ap]»earance.  Mr.  Luman  further  re- 
lates that  when  the  i\vsi  ass:iult  was  madt^  on  him.  he  apprised  his 
passengers  of  the  im])ending  danger  and  besought  their  aHHiHtaneis 
l>ut  thev  crouched  in  their  scats  an<l  nuide  no  effort  to  aid  him  or  de- 
fend  themselves.  They  were  western  merchants  going  east  to  buy 
goods,  aiMl  had  among  them  as  much  as  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 
When  the  coach  arrived  safely  at  the  Highland  house.  FroHlburg, 
(icorge  Kvans  at  that  time  jiroprietor  thereof,  the  gmti'iful  pa^48engcr8 
*'took  u]>"  a  collection  for  the  benetit  of  their  c<mnigeouH  and  faithful 
driver  and  deliverer,  but  TiUman  says  the  sum  in*oficivd  was  so  hidi- 
crouslv  snuill  that  he  declined  to  receive  it,  an<l  ever  theiv-aflcr  re- 
garded  that  lot  of  pas.^engers  as  a  **  mean  set."  Samuel  Luman  drove 
four  teams  between  Cumberland  and  the  Big  Crossings.  In  1839  he 
coneluded  to  give  uj)  stage  driving  and  try  tavern  keeping.  His  firat 
venture  in  this  line  was  at  Pinev  Plains,  east  of  Cumberland  and  near 
(V'ssua's  old  stand.  Ife  a])})rove(l  himself  a  popular  landlord,  and  was 
well  patronized.  From  Piney  Plains  he  went  to  Frostburg,  and  t<K»k 
chai'ge  of  tlie  Franklin  House.  His  next  and  last  ex])erience  in  tavern 
kee|>ing  was  at  the  National  House,  in  Cumberland.  Luman  intei^ested 
himself  in  the  detection  ami  |»unishinont  of  mail  robbers,  which  drew 
uj>on  him  the  animosity  of  suspected  persons,  and  Mr.  iStockton,  fearing 
that  the  suspected  ones  might  waylay  an<l  murder  him,  advised  him 
to  take  service  cast  of  Cumberland,  which  he  <lid.  He  is  altogether 
one  of  the  m<>st  interest ini^  characters  of  the  roa<l. 

(ieorge  Fisher  was  a  stage  drivei*.  who  l(?fl  his  footprints  very 
jilainly  on  the  limestone  dust  of  the  roa<l.  He  was  noted  for  his  dar- 
ing in  the  manipulation  of  tiery  steeds.  A  fractious  team  was  sta- 
tioned at  Claysville,  which  was  the  terror  of  all  the  drivers  on  that 
section  of  the  road.  It  '*  ran  off"  several  times,  once  killing  a  pas- 
senger outright,  and  seriously  injuring  others.  This  occurre<l  on 
CaldwelTs  Hill,  seven  miles  west  of  Washington.  Pennsylvania,  (ieorge 
Fisher  was  sent  down  from  Washington  to  take  charge  of  this  team,  and 
soon  had  it  under  comj>lete  control,  lie  drove  it  many  yeai*s  without 
an  accident.  Fisher  was  a  large,  well  j»roportioned.  and  fine  looking 
man.  JEe  was  driving  the  team  mentioned  in  1844,  the  year  in 
which  the  celebrated  political  contest  occurred,  wherein  James  K. 
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Polk  and  Henry  Clay  were  opposing  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
Fisher  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Polk,  and  quite  bitter  in  his  en- 
mity against  the  Whigs.  On  the  day  of  a  large  Whig  meeting  m 
Washington,  an  extra  coach,  not  on  regular  time,  but  filled  wMth  pas- 
sengers, passed  over  the  road,  going  west.  It  fell  to  Fisher's  lot  to 
haul  this  coach  from  Claysvillc  to  Roney's  Point,  a  relay  beyond  the 
State  lino,  in  Virginia.  A  delegation  of  Whigs,  with  bannera  and 
music,  from  West  Alexander  and  vicinity,  went  up  to  Washington  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  on  their  return  homeward  in  the  evening, 
were  overhauled  by  Fisher,  who  ran  histeam  and  c*oach  into  the  Whig 
procession  at  several  points,  doing  damage  to  buggies,  carriages,  and 
light  wagons,  and  inflicting  some  quite  serious  personal  injuries. 
Colin  Wilson,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Washington  county  at  that  date, 
was  one  of  the  persons  injured  by  Fisher's  inroad,  and  was  seriously 
hurt.  Fisher,  in  extenuation  of  his  apparently  criminal  conduct, 
jileaded  the  irritability  of  his  team,  that  it  became  frightened  by  the 
banners  and  music,  was  unmanageable,  an<l  the  injuries  inflicted  were 
not  intentional  on  his  i>art,  but  purely  accidental.  The  rejnitation 
of  the  team  for  pettishness  was  well  known  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  occurrence,  and  served  as  a  ])lausible  excuse,  and  really  saved 
Fisher  from  prosecution,  and  probably  consequent  punishment,  but 
all  the  Whigs  of  that  neighborhood  went  to  their  graves  under  the 
solemn  belief  that  Fisher  "did  it  a  purpose."  The  following  account 
of  an  accident,  furnished  by  John  Thompson,  the  old  wagoner,  no 
doubt  relates  to  Fisher's  team  previous  to  the  date  at  which  he  took 
charge  of  it:  In  the  month  of  October,  181:3,  a  stage  team  started  to 
run  from  the  locust  tree  near  Caldwell's  tavern.  The  driver  lost  con- 
trol, and  the  team  dashed  down  the  long  hill  at  a  terrific  gait.  They 
kept  in  the  road  until  Wickert's  bridge  was  reached,  at  which  point 
the  coach,  team,  passengers,  driver  and  all  were  violently  thrown 
over  the  bridge.  A  Mr.  Moses,  a  Kentucky  merchant,  and  his  nephew, 
\vere  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  and  all  remained  firmly  in  their 
seats  until  the  collapse  occurred.  The  Kentucky  merchant  had  a  leg 
badly  crushed,  and  in  two  days  after  the  accident  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  old  graveyard  at  Washington.  Doctors  Stevens  and  Lane, 
of  Washington,  were  promptly  summoned  and  did  all  that  medical 
and  surgical  skill  could  devise  to  aid  the  unfortunate  sufTerer,  but 
gangrene  ensued  and  baffled  it  all.  The  driver  was  severely  hurt,  and 
nursed  at  the  Caldwell  House  until  the  si)ring  of  1844,  when  he  re- 
covered. The  nephew  of  Mr.  Moses  and  all  the  other  passengers  es- 
caped without  injury.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Moses  were  subsequently 
removed  from  Washington  by  his  relatives,  and  interred  near  his  home 
in  Kentucky.  Wickert's  bridge  is  so  called  because  a  man  of  that 
name  was  murdere<l  many  years  ago  near  it,  and  for  a  long  time 
thereafter,  according  to  neighborhood  superstition,  returned  to  haunt 
the  bridge. 

Daniel  Leggett  was  an  old  stage  driver,  well  known,  and  will  be 
long  ix^membered.     He  once  had  the  distinction  of  hauling  the  cele- 
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brated  Judinn  chiof.  Black  Hawk,  and  liiH  suite.  The  party  ascended 
the  Ohio  river  by  steamboat,  and  took  ntage  at  "Wheeling.  Upon  en- 
tering the  eoacli  at  that  point,  Bhiok  Hawk  showed  shyness,  fancy- 
ing it  might  he  a  tnij)  set  tor  him  hy  his  pale  faced  enemies,  and  it  re- 
quiivd  some  persuasion  hy  an  interpreter,  who  accomjwmied  his  party, 
to  induce  him  to  enter  and  take  a  seat.  The  coach  passed  over  the 
road  without  unusual  incident  until  it  reached  Washington,  Penn- 
sylvania. (ioing<lown  the  main  street  of  Washington,  from  the  jmst- 
office,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  court  housi\  the  breast  strap 
of  one  of  the  wheel  horses  broke,  causing  a  precipitation  of  the  coach 
upon  the  leaders,  and  the  team  bectmiing  frightened,  dashed  down  the 
street  at  fearful  speed.  One  of  the  party  of  In<lians  was  sealed  by 
the  driver,  an<l  thrown  off,  carrying  down  with  him  the  driver.  The 
team,  thus  letV  without  a  driver,  rushed  hea<llong  for  the  stable  of 
the  National  Jlouse,  and  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Maiden  streets, 
the  coach  upset.  Jt  contained  nine  passengei*s,  eight  Indians  and  one 
half-breed.  The  first  one  to  show  uj)  Irom  the  wreck  was  Black 
Hawk,  who  stoo<l  uj)right  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  disclosing  a 
single  droj>  of  blood  on  his  forehea<l,  and  manifesting  much  excitement 
and  in<iignation,  as  he  uttered  "Tgh!  Ugh!  Ugh!"  The  interpreter 
had  an  arm  broken,  which  was  the  only  sericms  casualty  attending 
the  accident.  Black  Jlawk'now  became  almost  whollv  irreconcilable. 
The  interpreter  trie<l  to  exi)lain  to  him  the  true  situation,  and  to  as- 
sure him  that  no  harm  was  aimed  at  him,  but  the  duskv  warrior  re- 
pelle*!  the  apj)roaches  of  the  friendly  mediator,  and  refused  to  be  i*ee- 
onciled.  He  was  now  certain  thai  the  white  men  intended  to  kill 
him.  A  titer  a  little  while  the  excitement  abate<l.  and  with  it  the 
temper  of  the  unfortunate  Indian  chieftain.  He  was  persuaded  to 
enter  the  tavern,  and  observing  that  the  surroundings  were  not  hos- 
tile, threw  off  his  sullenness.  and  becaint^  somewhat  sensible  of  the 
situation,  an<i  apparently  reconciled  to  it.  Another  coach  of  the  line 
was  |)rovide<l.  and  the  party  jn'oceeded  on  their  journey  to  ])arley 
with  the  (treat  Father  of  the  White  House.  The  occasion  marked  an 
era  in  the  life  and  career  of  the  old  drivei-.  Daniel  Leggett,  which  he 
referred  to  with  intense  interest  on  frecpient  occasions  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  Black  Hawk  incident  occurred  in  1837, 
when  Van  J^uren   was  ]>resi(lent. 

Tobias  Banner,  as  if  to  do  justice  to  his  name,  was  an  imposing 
driver.  He  was  a  chum  of  Jerrv  McMullin.  another  old  <lriver,  and 
the  two  together  enjoyed  nniny  a  game  of  blutf,  while  their  teams 
were  quietly  resting  in  the  well  furtiisi  ed  old  stables.  They  were 
both  mail  drivers  in  an<i  out  from  Washington.  McMulIin  at  one 
time  to  vary  the  monotony  of  stage  life,  made  a  trip  to  Stockton's  lane, 
in  Greene  county,  to  see  the  races,  which  occurred  at  ivgular  periods 
at  that  place  in  that  day.  IFe  engaged  in  a  game  of  seven  up,  with  a 
stalwart  native  of  Greene  count  v,  for  five  <lollars  a  side,  and  while  he 
really  won  tlie  game,  his  overgrown  adversary  claimed  the  stakes  on 
an  allegation  of  foul  play.     A  quarrel  and  a  fight  ensued,  and  Jerry 
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MeMullin  returned  to  Washington  with  a  blackened  eye  and  diminished 
purse,  vowing  that  he  would  never  venture  upon  mud  roads  again. 

George  McKenna  drove  first  on  the  Oyster  line  and  afterwards  a 
stage  team.  He  was  a  Greene  county  man,  and  brother-in-law  of 
Morgan  R.  Wise.  After  he  quit  driving  he  set  up  an  oyster  saloon 
in  Waj-nosburg,  and  finally  engaged  with  a  travelling  menagerie  and 
lost  his  life  in  a  milroad  accident  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Paris  Eaches,  a  strangely  sounding  name  now,  but  once  familiar 
to  the  ear  of  every  pike  boy,  was  a  well  known  and  well  liked  driver. 
He  radiated  from  Washington,  Penysylvania,  but  left  his  mark  all 
along  the  line.  He  was  a  jolly  fellow  and  enjoyed  the  excitement  of 
the  road.  He  was  always  a  favorite  at  social  parties  of  young  folks, 
an<i  entertained  them  with  songs.  He  had  a  good  voice  and  sang 
well.  "  I  have  left  Alabama,"  was  one  of  his  best  songs,  and  he 
always  sang  it  to  the  delight  of  his  hoard's. 

Jack  Bailiss  was  a  widely  known  and  popular  driver,  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  a  resident  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
accounted  a  reckless  driver,  and  delighted  in  exciting  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  passengers,  often  filling  them  with  terror  by  specimens  of 
what  they  considered  reckless  driving.  He  knew  the  danger  line 
however,  and  alwa^^s  kept  within  it.  He  <lrovc  the  coach  from  Clays- 
ville  to  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  Gen.  Taylor  traveled  on 
his  way  to  the  (Capital  to  assume  the  Presidency. 

Henry  A.  Wise,  an  old  driver,  is  well  remembered  by  the  old 
people  of  the  road  on  account  of  the  quaintness  of  his  character.  He 
was  not  a  driver  on  the  National  lload,  but  drove  the  mail  coach  from 
Uniontown  to  Morgantown,  Virginia.  Mr.  Stockton  had  the  con- 
ti'act  for  carrying  the  mail  between  these  points,  and  Wise  was  his 
chief  driver,  and  pui'sued  this  calling  for  many  3'ears.  His  head- 
quarters in  Uniontown  were  at  the  Old  Hart  tavern,  Jackson's  favor- 
ite stopping  place,  now  the  Hotel  Brunswick.  He  was  driving  on 
this  route  as  early  as  1836.  He  was  an  odd  genius,  as  Mr.  John  E. 
Reeside  says  of  him,  a  ''typical  tide  water  Virginian."  He  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  blue  blood,  ai»d  simply  drove  stage  for  amuse- 
ment. He  always  had  plenty  of  slack  in  his  reins,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence rarely  kept  his  team  straight  in  the  road.  It  is  said  that  on 
one  occasion,  while  half  a  sleep  on  the  box,  his  team  turned  from  the 
road  through  an  open  gap  into  a  field,  an<l  commenced  eagerly  to 
graze  on  the  growing  clover.  Wise  was  tall  and  spare,  and  habitually 
wore  a  high  silk  hat. 

John  Huhn  was  a  driver  west  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  John  McCrackin.  a  well  known  and  prosperous 
farmer  of  the  vicinity  of  Claj'sville.  When  stage  lines  dissolved  and 
stage  coaches  no  longer  rattled  over  the  old  pike,  John  Huhn  engaged 
in  the  tanning  business  at  Claysville,  and  was  successful. 

Peter  Payne,  an  old  driver  east  and  west  from  Keyser's  Ridge, 
was  noted  as  an  expert  hand  at  a  game  of  poker.  He  was  usually  a 
winner,  and  being  a  man  of  economic  habits,  saved  his  small  accumu- 
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lations  fVom  time  to  time  and  ultimately  became  rich.  He  often  sat 
down  to  a  game  with  Joseph  Dilly.  an  old  blacksmith  of  the  moun- 
tain division  of  the  road,  a  skillfull  player,  who,  like  Payne,  also 
grew  rich. 

Frank  Lawson.  who  subsequently  kept  tavern  in  Triadelphia, 
was  a  stage  driver.  He  fii*st  drove  on  Weaver's  Ohio  line,  next  on  a 
line  in  Kentucky,  where  he  upset  a  coach  causing  the  death  of  one  or 
more  of  his  passengers,  and  afterward  came  to  the  National  Eoad  and 
drove  between  Wheeling  and  Washington.  lie  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Reeside  as  ail  expert  driver  of  the  *'Top  and  Bottom,"  or  Pennsyl- 
vania mode  of  driving. 

John  Stotler  was  among  the  drivel's  on  the  first  line  of  stages. 
lie  was  stoutly  built,  a  good  I'einsman  and  a  popular  driver,  lie 
drove  out  east  and  west  from  Cumberland.  John  Whitney,  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  an  early  <iriver.  and  noted  for  his  caution  in  handling 
his  team  and  caring  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  passengers. 

Joseph  Whisson  drove  from  Washington  to  Claysville,  and  is 
well  remembered  and  highly  spoken  of  by  all  old  citizens  living  on 
that  section  of  the  road.  lie  is  still  living  at  Triadelphia,  West 
Virginia. 

Jason  Eddv  was  one  of  the  manv  drivei*s  sent  out  on  the  road  in 
an  early  day  from  New  Jt'rsey  by  "(yomnuxlore"  Reeside,  as  James, 
the  old  stage  i)roprictor,  was  IVequently  called.  Eddy  was  an  exi)ert 
driver,  aiul  it  was  sai<l  of  him  that  ''he  could  turn  his  team  and  coach 
on  a  silver  dollar."  Jle  was  likewise  a  good  musician,  and  played 
well  on  the  bugle.  He  often  entertained  his  ])assengers  with  stirring 
bugle  blasts. 

William  Walker  was  a  carel'iil  old  driver,  and  so  economical  that 
he  accjuired  pro]K'rty  from  the  savings  of  his  scanty  wages. 

William  Cravor,  Kdward  llavs  and  the  two  Welches  were  ohl 
stage  drivers,  whose  names  were  familiar  along  the  road  in  its  early 
histoi'v. 

Isaac  Page,  first  named  by  Mr.  Heeside  as  a  good  driver  in  the 
Eastern  style,  was  a  Uniont(>wn  inan,  and  died  in  that  place  be- 
fore the  glories  of  the  old  road  bad  waned.  He  left  a  widow  and  a 
son,  (Miarles,  who  went  to  Xew  Y<>rk,  where  the  son  engage<i  in  busi- 
ness. ])ros]>ere<l  and  beeame  rich.  His  mother  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  her,  and  to  her  example  is  attributed  the  success  of 
the  son. 

Dr.  Thayer,  who  subseipu'ntly  became  a  circus  ])roprietor.  com- 
menced driving  stage  on  the  National  Road  when  eighteen  3'ears  of 
age.  lie  drove  from  Uniontown  to  Earmington  on  the  "old  line" 
])revious  to  1840.  He  was  a  skillful  <lriver,  and  subsequently  ac- 
chieved  success  as  a  circus  owner. 

Gideon  Bolton  (nicknamed  ''lloo])-])ole,  '  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  coming  from  a  hooi)-pole  region  in  Preston  county.  West  Vir- 
ginia), drove  many  years  on  the  mountain  division  of  the  road,  and  is 
well  remembered. 
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James  McCauley,  an  old  driver,  before  reaching  the  dignity  of  the 
box,  was  a  ^'postilion"  for  Redding  Bunting  on  the  mail  coaches  from 
Somerfield  to  Woodcock  Hill,  and  to  Winding  ridge. 

Jack  Lee  was  a  spirited  driver,  and  would  have  been  called  a 
"dude"  if  ho  had  not  died  before  that  term  was  applied  to  persons  of 
fanciful  and  fashionable  apparel.  He  drove  in  and  out  from  Cum- 
berland and  was  contemporaneous  with  Whitney. 

David  Bell,  an  old  stage  driver,  subsequently  kept  a  tavern  in 
Claywville.  His  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Calvin  King,  an  officer 
of  one  of  the  Claysville  banks. 

William  Corman,  an  old  stage  driver,  is  remembered  as  a  pal 
of  Dr.  John  F.  Braddee  in  the  celebrated  mail  robberies  of  1840,  at 
Union  town.  Braddees  office  adjoined  Stockton's  stage  yard.  Cor- 
man drove  the  mail  coach,  and  handed  over  the  mail  bags  to  Braddee, 
who  rifled  them.  A  full  account  of  these  mail  robberies  is  given  else- 
where in  this  volume. 

John  Bennett  and  James  and  John  Bailiss  drove  out  west  from 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  for  many  years,  and  were  among  the  most 
careful  and  skillful  drivers.     Bennett  died  in  Hillsboro. 

Joshua  Johnson,  a  Canadian,  and  an  old  stage  driver,  married  a 
Miss  Slicer,  of  Flintstone,  Marj^and,  and  subsequently  kept  a  tavern 
in  Cumberland. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Tlie  firM  Mad  Coaches  —  The  Mage  yard  at  Uniotitovm  —  Employees  therein  —  Mr. 
SU¥'kton  ijiK'A  hack  on  John  TyUr  —  Namen  of  Coacfuva  —  Henry  Clay  and  the 
(hirers —  AnecihAe  ofClay^antJ  HnmeA,  of  ClaymrUle — Jenny  Lind and  Phitwa* 
T.  Barnmn  on  the  ntad —  Exciting  race  between  an  old  liner  and  a  Good  Intad 
driver —  Old  Mount ^  the  Giant  offlte  nnid  —  Sim  I fonser,  Archie  McNeil ^  Watty 
NohlCy  the  Neator  of  atage  drirerx^  and  <Aher  familiar  name». 

The  first  mail  eoaebes  wore  nrmn^ed  to  carry  but  three  passen- 
gers, in  addition  to  the  mail  pouches,  upon  a  model  furnished  by  the 
postofiice  department.  Drivers  and  residents  along  the  n>ad  called 
the  ])assenger  ccmipartment  ol'the  early  mail  coach  a  **  monkey  box.'' 
This  was  at  the  front  end  of  the  vehicle,  and  rested  on  springs,  and 
the  mail  pouches  were  placed  behind  it,  on  a  lower  plane,  and  in  a 
long,  tight,  wooden  box  or  bed,  resting  on  the  axles  of  the  wagon, 
without  springs.  It  made  a  loud  noise  when  passing  over  the  road, 
was  altogether  a  curious  contrivance,  and  afler  a  short  term  of  usjvge 
was  abandoned,  and  the  ordinary  ])assenger  coach  substituted  in  its 
stead.  Mr.  Stockton  established  a  coach  tactorv  in  Uniontown,  where 
many  x)l*  the  coaches  of  his  line  were  made,  and  as  necessity  from  time 
to  time  existed,  re])aired.  Blacksmith  shops  were  also  set  up  in  con- 
nection with  this  factory,  where  the  sta«'e  horses  of  the  Stockton  line 
were  shod.  It  was  called  the  '-stai^e  vard,"  and  located  on  Morj^an- 
town  street,  on  the  lot  now  covered  by  the  residence  and  grounds  of 
the  Ifon.  Nathaniel  Kwing.  Many  mechanics  in  different  lines  of 
work  were  employed  in  the  *' stage  yard,"  and  some  of  them  still 
linger  on  the  shores  of  time,  and  in  l^niontown.  ^Philip  Boganlus  is 
])robably  the  oldest  of  the  surviving  employees  of  the  obi  stage  yard, 
and  is  a  well  known  and  respected  citizen  of  Kniontown.  lie  was 
born  in  Dutchess  county,  Xew  York,  September  25,  1811,  and  came 
to  Uniontown  in  1888.  On  bis  journey  to  that  place  he  halted  for  a 
season  and  worked  at  his  trade,  that  of  a  coach  trimmer,  at  Bloody 
Eun,  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  first  met  and  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Henry  Nycum,  the  well  remembered  and  respected 
old  blacksmith,  who  lived  many  years  in  Uniontown,  and  died  there 
about  a  year  ago.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Uniontown,  Bogardus 
obtained  employment  in  the  stage  yard.  The  foreman  of  the  yard 
at  the  time  was  William  Gaddis. 

*  Die<l  rwenlly. 
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Next  in  seniority,  among  the  surviving  employees  of  the  stage 
yard,  is  *Maj.  William  A.  Donaldson,  one  of  the  best  known  citizens 
of  Uniontown.  He  is  a  painter.  He  was  born  in  Bmmettsburg, 
Frederic  county,  Maryland,  a  village  situate  ten  miles  south  of  Get- 
tysburg, on  February  14,  1818,  and  came  to  Uniontown  February 
15,  1839.  He  located  first  at  Brownsville,  and  remained  there  a  year 
and  upwards  before  going  to  Uniontown.  His  first  engagement  in 
Uniontown  was  with  Col.  William  B.  Roberts,  in  whose  service  he 
continued  about  a  year,  after  which  he  entered  the  stage  yard  as  a 
painter  and  ornamenter  of  coaches.  He  is  not  only  a  skillful  artisan, 
but  a  gentleman  well  read  in  history,  philosophy,  theology,  and  poli- 
tics, in  short  a  good  and  useful  citizen.  When  Dr.  Braddee  was  firat 
lodge<i  in  the  Uniontown  jail  for  robbing  the  mails,  Maj.  Donaldson 
called  in  the  evening  to  see  him.  The  accused  was  ])laced  in  charge 
of  a  special  police  force,  which  consisted  of  Zadoc  Cracraft,  George 
Martin,  and  Stewart  Speei*s,  who ''stood  guard"  over  the  noted  pris- 
oner. Soon  after  Maj.  Donaldson  entered  the  jail  the  guardsmen  in- 
formed him  that  they  were  very  hungry,  and  desired  to  go  down 
town  to  get  some  oysters,  and  requested  him  to  remain  in  charge  of 
the  prisoner  until  they  returned.  To  this  Maj.  Donaldson  assented, 
provided  the  hungry  guardsmen  would  speedily  return.  They  went 
out  for  oystera  and  did  not  get  back  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  Major  and  the  Doctor,  being  old  acquaintances,  spent  the  inter- 
vening time  as  pleasantly  as  circumstances  would  admit  of,  but  it 
was  not  exactly  the  thing  the  Major  had  bargained  for.  Mr.  Stockton 
had  one  of  his  coaches  named  John  Tyler,  in  honor  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  first  Harrison  administration.  AVhen  Tyler,  by  the  death 
of  Harrison,  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and  vetoed  the  United  States 
bank  bill,  Mr.  Stockton  was  very  much  angered  thereat,  and  going 
into  the  stage  yard,  soon  after  the  veto  was  announced,  accosted  Maj. 
Donaldson  thus:  '* Donaldson,  can't  you  erase  that  luime  (pointing  to 
the  Tyler  coach)  and  substitute  another?  I  won't  have  one  of  my 
coaches  mimed  for  a  traitor."  **  Certainly  I  can,"  replied  Donaldson, 
**  what  shall  the  new  name  be?"  ''Call  it  Gen.  Harrison,"  said  Stock- 
ton. "All  right,"  said  Donaldson,  and  the  change  was  made.  Maj. 
Donaldson  was  a  Democrat,  and  much  amused  by  the  incident., 

Robert  L.  Barry,  the  well  remembered  old  merchant  of  Union- 
town,  was,  in  his  younger  days,  a  ])ainter  in  the  old  stage  yard.  Other 
])ainter8  in  the  stage  yard  were  AVilliam  McQuilken,  William  McMul- 

lin,  AVilliam  Crisfield, Mathiot,  Ebenezer  Matthews,  George  Starr, 

Alex.  Fowler  and  Harrison  Wiggins.  Lewis  Mobley  wasalsoa  painter  in 
the  stage  yard.  He  subsequently  moved  to  Luzerne  towuvship,  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania,  became  a  farmer  and  local  politician.  He  had 
many  good  points  of  character  and  many  warm  friends.  He  died  in 
Luzerne  township  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  Belfords,  father  and 
three  sons,  were  of  the  stage  yard  force,  workers  in  wood.  They  came 
from  New  Jersey,  and  were  near  relatives  of  the  old  and  distinguished 

«  Died  July  27tb,  1H93. 
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Prcsl)3'tcrian  proaeher,  Kev.  A.  G.  Faiixrhild,  D.I).   The  BclfonlH  went 
west,  and  in  all  i)robability  have  paiwed  from  earth  to  scenes  beyond. 

Armstrong  Iladden,  the  old  ])OBtnuiHter  and  banker,  of  Union- 
town  worked  a  number  of  years  in  the  stage  yaiti  on  harness  and 
^'thorough  bnices."  He  learned  his  tmde  with  West  ley  Fi-ost,  of 
Brownsville.  Thorough  bmces  were  the  leather  springs,  thick  and 
wide,  uj)on  which  the  coach  bo<ly  was  placed.  Alex.  McLean,  the 
old  clerk  of  the  county  commissioners,  also  worked  on  harness  and 
braces. 

Charles  Brower  was  a  trimmer,  lie  came  from  Baltimore,  and 
went  from  the  stage  yard  in  I-niontown  to  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
since  which  time  he  has  made  no  sign  so  far  as  known. 

Abram  Rogei's  was  a  worker  on  ''thorough  braces."  Other  work- 
el's  in  wood  were  Isaac  and  Simon  Sampsell,  Israel  Hogue.  and 
Frank  Wilkinson.  Among  the  blacksmiths  of  the  old  stage  yard  were 
James  Rush,  who  subsequently  went  to  AVashington,  Penns^'lvania, 
where  he  lived  many  years,  and  until  his  <leath,  which  occurred  re- 
cently, Thonuis  Haymaker,  and  his  son,  Leroy,  Thomas  Stewart. 
Michael  (Maybaugh,  Jesse  King.  Thonuis  King,  James  Keenan,  Fred 
Ileamcr,  Abram  Ilaldeman,  Seth  White,  Hugh  liogeix.  and  Jacob, 
Isaac  and  l^)l)ert  Prcttynian. 

The  inevitable  company  .^tore  was  connected  with  the  stage  3'ard, 
but  it  was  not  so  cxlious  then  as  now.  It  was  located  on  Morgantown 
street,  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Ellis  music  store,  and  man- 
aged by  John  Keffi^r,  who  is  well  remembered  by  all  the  old  citizens 
of  Uniontown.  (Jcorge  Martin  was  a  clerk  in  the  company  store. 
Coaches  were  all  named  after  the  manner  of  steamboats,  and  more 
recently,  sleeping  cars  on  the  leading  railroads.  The  name  of  every 
State  of  the  Cnion  was  utilized  for  this  purpose,  and  the  realms 
of  liUKry  were  likewise  exi)lore(l.  The  eoaeh  mimed  for  IVnnsvl- 
vania  bore  the  legend  Keystone  State;  Ohio  was  honore<l  under  tht? 
name  Buckeye  State,  Xew  Hampshire,  the  Granite  State,  Massachu- 
.setts.  the  Bay  State,  and  so  on.  Among  the  fancv  names  em- 
ployed,  the  old  pike  boy  will  readily  recall  the  following:  Fashi(»n. 
Palmetto, Central  Route,  Jewess.  Beauty. Pat hfinder.Sanuiratan,  High- 
lander. Ivanhoe,  Herald,  Industry.  National,  Republic.  Protection, 
Brilliant,  Atlas,  Sultana,  Clarendon,  Chancellor.  Moravian.  Mianto- 
noma,  Jjoch  Lomond.  AVarriors.  statesmen  and  old  stagers  were  re- 
membered and  honored  in  the  names  following:  Washington,  I^afayette, 
General  AVayne,  (ieneral  St.  Clair,  (leneral  JacUson,  General  Harri- 
son, R<»ugh  and  Beady,  meaning  General  Taylor,  (leneral  Worth, 
General  Cass,  Colonel  Benton,  Madison,  Monroe,  Henry  Clay,  The 
President,  James  K.  Polk,  Purviance,  Daniel  Moore,  L.  W.  Stockton. 
General  Moorehead.  David  Shriver,  William  H.  Stelle,  James  C.  Ache- 
son,  Columbus,  Pocahontas,  Santa  Anna.  Countries  and  cities  were 
honored  in  the  names  that  follow:  Yucatan. Green  Bav,  Oronoco.Tam- 
pico,  Bangor,  Mexico,  Buena  Vi.sta,  New  Orleans.  Erie,  Lexington, 
Vicksburg,  Xatchez,  Trenton,  San  Francisco,  Mobile,  Troy,  Wyaudott, 
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Idaho,  AHhland,  Wcrttinorelaiul,  Allegany,  Raritan,  Youghioghony, 
Gautemala,  Panama,  Hungarian,  Montgomery,  Paoli,  Tuscaloosa. 
One  coach  took  in  a  hemisphere,  and  was  called  America.  Another 
was  named  (iueen  Victoria  in  the  old  stage  days,  as  now,  the  reigning 
Hr)vereign  of  England,  while  another  rendero<l  homage  to  dear  old 
Ireland,  by  hearing  the  legend,  Erin  Go  Bragh.  When  Harrison,  the 
tiivt.  Polk  and  Taylor  passed  over  the  road  to  the  capital,  to  be  installed 
in  the  presidential  office,  a  splendid  new  coach  was  provided  for  each 
CK'casion,  called  the  President,  in  which  the  Presi<lent -elect  and  his 
immediate  family  were  conveyed.  The  presidential  parties  did  not 
travel  in  the  night  time,  hut  rested  at  stations  along  the  road  until 
morning.  At  Uniontown,  President  Ilarrifton  and  party  stopped  over 
night  at  the  Walker  house,  now  called  the  (-entral.  Polk  lodged  at 
the  National  and  Tavlor  at  the  Clinton.  The  Walker  and  Clinton 
were  not  stage  houses,  but  the  distinguished  passengers  were  quartered 
therein,  res])ectively,  for  the  ])urpose,  probably,  of  conciliating  some 
local  political  influences. 

Henry  Clay  knew  nuuiy  of  the  old  stage  drivers  personally,  and 
would  call  them  by  name  when  he  met  them  at  ditferent  points  along 
the  road.  He  not  only  madeacquaintancesand  friends  of  thedrivers,  but 
of  the  tavern  keepers  and  i)ei*sons  in  other  employments  on  the  roa<l. 
David  Mahaney,  now  living  in  Dunbar,  kept  tavern  at  various  points 
on  the  mountain  division  of  the  road,  and  otten  entertained  Mr.  Clay, 
and  became  well  acquainted  with  him.  One  ILumes,  of  Claysville, 
was  wont  to  boast  of  the  familiarity  with  which  he  was  recognized  by 
Mr.  (/lay.  AVhile  the  teams  were  being  changed  at  stations,  Mr. (lay 
was  in  the  habit  of  getting  out  of  the  coach  and  going  in  to  the  taverns. 
On  occasion  of  one  of  thi'se  short  stops.  Humes  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Clay.  On  the  return  trip,  less  than  a  year  afterward,  Humes  heard 
of  Ins  coming,  and  hastened  to  the  station  to  greet  him.  The  coach 
was  driven  up  and  Mr.  Clay  got  out,  but  before  entering  the  tavern 
espied  Humes  approaching,  and  when  near  enough  to  be  heard,  said: 
*•  There  comes  my  friend  Humes,"  and  gave  him  a  cordial  hand-shak- 
ing. Humes  was  delighted,  and  never  wearied  in  telling  the  story  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Clay. 

When  Jennie  Lind.  the  world  renowned  songstress,  made  her 
first  professional  visit  to  the  United  States,  she  returned  east  from  her 
western  tour  by  way  of  the  National  J^)ad,  in  com])any  with  her 
troupe,  and  in  *•  chartered"  coaches  of  the  Stockton  line.  This  was 
at  least  forty  years  ago,  probably  a  little  more  than  that.  P.  T. 
Barnum,  the  celebrated  showman,  was  the  great  singer's  manager, 
and  was  with  her  on  the  <»ccasion  referred  to.  The  ])arty  remained 
over  night  at  Boss  Kush's  tavern,  twelve  miles  east  of  Uniontown. 
The  people  along  the  road  heard  of  the  coming  of  the  distinguished 
travelers,  and  a  number  assembled  at  the  tavern  in  the  evening  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  them.  AVilliam  Shaffer  drove  the  coach  in  which 
Barnum  was  seated,  and  when  he  halted  in  front  of  the  tavern  one 
of  the  curious  called  up  to  the  driver  on  the  box  and  inquired :  "  Which 
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in  Barnum?'*  Shaffer  answered  gruffly:  "I  (loii*t  know  Barnum 
from  the  devil."  Barnum,  meanwhile,  had  emerged  from  the  coach, 
and  standing  by  its  wide  overheard  the  inquiry  and  the  drivers  reply, 
and  stepping  up  to  the  inquisitor  said  to  him:  ''I  am  Barnum;  the 
driver  is  right,  it  is  hunt  to  distinguish  me  from  the  devil."  The 
party  entere<l  tlie  good  old  tavern  and  were  entertained  and  lotlged 
in  the  handsome  style  for  which  Boss  Bush  was  greatly  and  justly 
distinguished.  Fresh  trout  were  served  for  bivakfast,  which  had  been 
iaken  the  day  before  in  a  near  by  mountain  stream  by  F.  B.  Titlow 
and  young  Boss  Rush,  then  a  lad  of  sixteen.  Titlow,  now  one  of  the 
best  known  citizens  of  the  vicinity  of  Uniontown.  and  still  a  lover 
of  fishing  and  hunting,  wAs  then  an  aiq)rentice  to  the  tailoring  tiwle 
at  F'armington,  under  tne  guidance  of  John  Hair.  Young  Boss, 
grown  gray,  still  lingei-s  about  the  portals  of  his  father's  old  tavern, 
musing  over  the  memories  of  the  old  pike. 

William  G.  Beck,  an  old  stage  <lriver,  still  living  in  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  has  vivid  recoUcetions  of  the  road.  In  a  letter  he  states 
that,  'Mf  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  makes  him,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  jum])  up  and  crack  his  heels  together  and  wish  he  was 
a  boy  again,  it  is  reading  about  the  men  and  things  of  the  National 
lload."  lie  is  a  .son  of  James  Beck,  of  the  old  bridge  building  tirm, 
and  commenced  to  drive  stage  on  the  Old  line  when  in  his  minority, 
lie  was  borij  in  Tniontown  in  181  i>,  went  to  Iowa  in  1847,  and  was 
on  the  National  Roa<l  as  a  stage  driver  as  late  as  1846.  In  his  letter 
he  states  that  in  184G  the  Old  line  and  the  Good  Intent  both  earriefl 
the  mails.  There  was  a  --Lock  mail"  in  leather  pouches. and  a  ''(^in- 
vass  mail."  ihr  latter  vrry  Imiuenllv  ealled  "theseconil  nuiil," carried 
in  alternate  months  by  the  res])octivi'  lines.  In  December,  1840,  he 
says  the  Old  line  carried  the  *•  L(M-k  mail."  The  details  of  an  exciting 
race  on  (he  n>a<l  he  turnishes  as  tollows:  ''A  (iood  Int^Mit coach  was 
driven  by  Jacob  (^-onch  to  the  railway  station,  immediately  u])on  the 
arrival  of  the  train  at  (.'unibcrland,  loaded  up  with  the  *(*anva.ss 
mail,' and  starte<i  olt*  under  full  spetMl  for  the  AVest.  The  *  Lock 
nuiil,"  which  fell  to  nie.  was  taken  to  the  postoftice  and  overhauled, 
causing  a  considerable  detention.  While  waiting  in  front  of  the  post- 
ottice  for  the  mail  ba«rs,  Jac<»b  Slnu^k  and  other  Good  Intent  driveiN 
chided  me  with  the  fact  that  the  '(Mnvass'  had  such  a  start  that  I 
could  not  get  near  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  it  was  in  the  hides 
of  my  two  teams  1  would  catch  him,  and  pass  him.  It  was  after 
nightfall,  and  in  crossing  a  water  way  in  Cumberland  my  lam]>s  went 
out.  and  what  1  deemed  a  calamity  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  an 
advantage.  As  soon  as  1  crossed  the  AVills  creek  bridge,  I  put  my 
team  in  a  full  run  and  never  pulled  them  up  until  I  reached  Bock 
llill,  .seven  miles  out  of  Cumberland.  At  that  ])oint,  in  the  winding 
of  the  road,  1  espied  the  lights  on  the  coach  of  my  rival,  while  he, 
by  reason  of  the  going  out  of.  my  lights,  was  unable  to  see  me, 
although,  on  the  long  stretches,  he  was  constantly  watching  for  a 
glimpse  of  me.     Much  to  his  surprise  1  drew  up  along  side  of  him, 
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and  side  by  side  we  drove  into  Fro8tbui*g,  lashing  our  tired  teams  at 
every  jump.  The  grooms  at  the  Frostburg  station  had  my  second 
team  hitched  to  the  coach  by  the  time  I  was  fairly  stopped.  A 
friendly  driver  nm  with  the  way  mail  to  the  Frostburg  postoffice,  while 
another  re-lit  my  lamps.  I  did  not  leave  my  seat.  The  reins  over 
the  fresh  team  were  thrown  up  to  me,  and  1  was  off  again  in  a  full 
run.  The  ^vay  mail  bag  was  thrown  into  the  front  boot  as  I  dashed 
past  the  postoffice.  At  Sand  Spring  (foot  of  Big  Savage)  I  passed 
the  ^Canvass'  and  held  the  lead,  trotting  my  team  every  inch  of  the 
road  to  Piney  Cfrove,  the  end  of  my  route,  which  I  reached  tw^enty-two 
minutes  in  advance  of  my  competitor.  Lem  Cross  kept  the  tavern 
where  our  line  stopped  at  Piney  Grove.  1  made  my  route  of  twenty- 
two  miles  with  two  teams  in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  fourteen 
miles  of  the  distance,  to  the  top  of  Big  Savage,  being  ascending 
grade.  James  Reynolds  relieved  me  at  Piney  Grove,  and  my  com- 
petitor was  relieved  at  that  point  by  Joshua  Boyd." 

Among  old  stage  drivei*s  there  was  one  conspicuous  above  all 
others,  on  account  of  his  immense  size.  It  was  Montgomery  Dem- 
niings,  known  as  "Old  Mount."  lie  was  six  feet  and  upward  in 
height,  and  his  average  wx^ight  was  four  hundred  and  sixty-five.  It 
was  a  common  remark,  in  the  days  of  staging  on  the  National  Koad, 
that  "Old  Mount  on  the  front  boot  of  a  coach  balanced  all  the  trunks 
that  could  be  put  in  the  rear  boot."  As  he  grew  old  his  weight  in- 
cr<'a.sod,  and  at  his  death,  upon  authority  of  his  widow,  who  is  still 
living,  was  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  was  born  and  reared 
in  Allentown,  Xew  Jersey,  an<l  was  sent  out  on  the  road  in  1836  by 
JamcH  Keeside.  His  first  service  was  on  the  ''June  Bug  Line,"  a  line 
of  brief  existence,  but  full  of  dash  and  spirit.  "Old  Mount"  married 
the  widow  of  Jr)seph  Magee,  on  May  3,  1839.  The  clergyman  who 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony  was  the  Kev.  John  W.  Phillips,  of 
Uniontown.  Joseph  Magee  was  a  blacksmith.  His  residence  and 
shop  were  on  the  roadside,  at  the  west  end  of  Uniontown,  near  the 
present  toll  house.  He  owned  sixteen  acres  of  land  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  r(»ad,  which  now  forms  a  ])art  of  the  Gilmore  tract, 
and  his  widow,  who  is  also  the  widow  of  "Old  Mount,"  is  still  living 
with  a  third  husband,  one  Thomas,  of  Wales.  Her  present  home  is  in 
Allegheny  ('ity,  Pa,,  and  she  continues  to  draw  a  dower  interest  from  the 
land  owne<l  by  her  first  husband,  above  mentioned.  **  Old  Mount"  has  a 
son.  Amos  Frisbie  Demmings,  livingnear  his  mother,  named  after  Amos 
Frisbie,  who  lived  in  T^niontown  many  years  ago,  and  carried  on  the 
business  of  stove  nuiking.  After  driving  a  stage  for  a  number  of  j^ears, 
"Old  Mount"  relinquished  his  connection  with  the  ])assenger  coaches, 
and  ])ecame  a  driver  on  the  express  line.  This  line  carried  small  pack- 
ages of  light  goods,  and  oysters,  known  as  fast  freight,  and  the  people 
along  the  road,  by  way  of  derision,  called  it  **  The  Shake  Gut  Line." 
The  vehicles  of  this  line  were  long  and  strong  box-shaped  w^agons, 
something  like  the  wagons  used  for  transporting  a  menagerie.  They 
were  drawn  by  four  hoi*ses,  with  relays  at  established  points,  driven 
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l>y  rlitM'k  iviiis  or  liiu's.  a?*  hUx^v  touiiiN  woiv  drivon.  Tho  sjieed  of  the 
oxprt'ss  wagons  was  almost  oqual  U>  that  of  the  roaches  of  the  sta^e 
liiK's.  They  ma<Io  a  givat  iioiso  in  their  nipid  passage  over  the  roail. 
and  coming  d<»\vn  some  of  the  long  hills,  eonld  be  heard  for  miles. 
1^3'  the  sifle  of  the  drivers  ire<jnenily  sat  one  or  more  way-g<K?i's  \vhoj^< 
neeessitii's  impelled  them  to  seek  cheap  tninsportation.  AVhat  ])n)|X»r- 
ti(»n  of  their  mragre  fares  went  to  the  driver,  and  what  to  the  ownei*s 
of  the  line,  has  never  l)e<*n  definitelv  ascertained.    "Old  Mount"  stuck 

• 

to  the  road  until  its  glory  hi'gan  tofa<le,and  in  Ai)ril.  1851,  letY  Union- 
town  an<l  removed  with  his  family  to  Brownsville,  where  he  remained 
about  eightri'ii  months.  Whil'.^  residing  at  Bn>wnsville,  he  was  en- 
gage<l  in  hauling  goods  from  the  steamboat  landing  at  tluit  place  to 
points  in  wt^stiTii  Virginia,  along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  then  undergoing  construction,  lie  owned  the  team  hedrove 
in  this  employment.  From  Brownsville  he  went  to  iSouth  Side  Pitts- 
burg, then  a  separate  municipality,  called  Birminghau).  From  that 
point  he  continued  the  hauling  of  goods  to  western  Virginia,  and  also 
kept  a  boarding  house.  He  did  nt>t  remain  in  Birmingham  longer  than 
two  years,  probably  not  that  long,  and  moved  from  there  to  McKees- 
porl.  where  he  engaged  in  the  hotel  business,  having  previously  lea.sed 
the  Fagle  House  at  that  place.  Ite  died  at  McKeesport  on  March  4, 
1X55,  and  was  buried  there.  His  <leath  oc(^urrc<l  in  less  than  a  year 
alter  he  went  to  McIvtM'sport.  an<l  thus  termiiuited  the  career  of  one 
whose  name,  half  a  cenlurv  ai^o,  was  familiarlv  si)oken  in  evervtown, 
tavern  and  wavside  cabin,  from  l^altimore  to  Wheelin*^. 

Sinu'on  Housei*  was  a  stai^e  driver.  When  statres  left  the  road 
Simeon  went  to  tavern  keeping,  lie  kept  the  old  house  which  stocMl 
on  the  lot  now  oc(Miple<|  by  the  residence  oi  l)r.  Kwing,  in  Knion- 
town.  It  was  called  the  *  Buzzard's  Roost."  not  by  reason  of  anv 
bad  fame  of  Simeon  llouser,  foi*  it  had  that  name  before  he  got  there. 
Simeon  was  a  vei'v  tall  man.  and  raw  boned,  with  st roui'lv  marke<l 
face  and  featui'cs.  lie  sei'ved  a  number  of  years  as  constable  of 
rniontown.  In  IS.")]  William  l^igler  and  William  F.  Johnson,  rival 
candidates  for  governor,  visited  Tniontown.  Bigler  t(»ok  in  (ireeiie 
countv  on  bis  tour,  and  comini^  over  to  Favette,  struck  the  National 
IJoad  at  Searigbt's,  wlieiv  he  met  a  ])opnlar  ovation.  His  friends  in 
that  vicinitv  nuide  a  lari^e  I'aft  ol' loi^s.  which  thev  placed  on  a  stroni; 
wjigon.  and  with  a  team  of  six  white  horses  haule<l  to  Uniontown, 
the  Brownsville  brass  band  seated  on  the  raft  and  discoursing  music, 
as  the  procession  moved  along  the  road.  Bigler.  in  his  early  days, 
had  been  employed  in  constructing  and  running  raits  on  the  Suscjue- 
hanna  river,  and  his  supporters  stirred  up  enthusiasm  for  him  by 
calling  him  ''The  Raftsman  of  the  Sus(juehanna."  lie  was  elected, 
not  because  ho  was  a  raftsnuin.  but  because  the  Democrats  of 
that  day  outnumbered  the  AVhigs.  Johnston,  his  competitor,  was  a 
Whig.  The  ])resent  Republican  party  was  not  then  in  existence. 
Sinu'on  Ilouser,  aforesaid,  drove  the  big  white  team  that  hauled  the 
raft,  and  this  is  why  allusioii  is  ma<ie  to  the  incident.     It  was  a  grand 
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day  for  Simeon.  Mr.  Bigler  spoke  from  the  raft  in  Bierer's  woods, 
west  of  TJniontown,  to  a  great  multitude,  and  Dr.  Smith  Fuller, 
standing  on  the  same  raft,  made  the  speech  of  welcome.  Simeon 
Houser,  like  hundreds  of  old  pike  boys,  yielded  up  his  life  in  defense 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Henry  Farwell,  father  of  the  Broadway  printer,  was  an  old 
stage  driver.  He  came  to  Uniontown  in  1831),  ''the  winter  of  the  deep 
snow.''  Ue  came  on  the  Oyster  Line  from  Little  Crossings,  working 
his  way  through  the  snow,  which  avemged  a  depth  of  four  feet  on 
the  level,  and  was  three  days  on  the  way.  The  oyster  boxes  were 
placed  on  a  sled,  drawn  by  six  hoi"ses,  and  the  Oyster  Line  made  as 
good  time  as  the  stage  lines  while  the  deep  snow  lasted,  and  passenger 
coaches,  like  oyster  boxes,  were  moved  on  sleds.  Farwell  came  to 
Uniontown  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  one  of  the  stage  lines,  to  take 
charge  of  a  tc^am  at  that  place.  He  drove  stage  lor  ten  years,  one- 
half  of  the  time  in  Ohio.  AVhen  the  staging  days  were  over  on  the 
old  roatl,  Farwell  located  in  Uniontown,  and  carried  on  tlie  trade  of 
shoemaking,  w^hich  he  learned  before  he  took  to  stage  driving.  He 
owned  the  lot  on  which  the  National  Bank  of  Fayette  county  now 
stands.  He  has  been  dead  several  years,  and  is  well  remembered  by  the 
older  citizens  of  Uniontown. 

Archie  McNeil  was  of  the  class  of  merry  stage  drivers,  and  en- 
livened the  road  with  his  quaint  tricks  and  humorous  jokes.  His  service 
as  a  driver  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  western  end  of  the  road, 
between  Brownsville  and  Wheeling.  An  unsophisticated  youth  from  the 
back  country,  of  ungainly  form  and  manners,  near  the  close  of  the 
forties,  sauntered  into  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  to  seek  employment, 
w^ith  an  ambition  not  uncommon  among  young  men  of  that  period,  t^> 
become  a  stage  driver.  In  his  wanderings  about  the  town  he  halte<l  at 
the  National  House,  then  kept  by  Edward  Lane,  where  he  fell  in  with 
Archie  McNeil,  and  to  him  made  known  the  object  of  his  visit.  Archie, 
ever  ready  to  perpetrate  a  joke,  encouraged  the  aspirations  of  tlie 
young  '* greenhorn,"  and  questioned  him  concerning  his  experience 
in  driving  horses  and  divers  other  matters  and  things  pertaining  to 
the  work  he  proposed  to  engage  in.  Opposite  the  National  House, 
on  the  Maiden  street  front,  there  was  a  long  wooden  shed,  into  which 
empty  coaches  were  run  for  shelter,  the  tongues  thereof  protruding 
toward  the  street.  McNeil  proposed  to  the  8U])plicating  youth  that 
he  furnish  a  practical  illustration  of  his  talent  as  a  driver,  to  which 
he  readily  assented,  and  crossing  the  street  to  the  shed  where  the 
coaches  were,  he  was  commanded  to  climb  up  on  the  driver's  seat, 
which  he  promptly  did.  McNeil  then  fastened  a  full  set  of  reins 
used  for  driving,  to  the  end  of  the  coach  tongue,  and  handed  them 
up  to  the  young  man.  He  next  placed  in  his  hands  a  driver's  whip, 
and  told  him  to  show  what  he  could  do.  The  coach  bodies,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  placed  on  long,  wide,  and  stout  leather  springs, 
which  caused  a  gentle  rocking  when  in  motion.  The  young  weakling, 
fully  equipped  as  a  driver,  swayed  himself  back  and  forth,  cracked  the 
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whip  first  on  one  side,  and  tlien  on  the  other  of  the  tongue^  rocked 
the  coach  vohemently,  manipulated  themns  in  various  forms  and  with 
great  pomp,  and  continued  exercising  himself  in  this  manner  for  a 
considenible  time,  without  evincing  the  slightest  consciousness  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  joke.  A  number  of  jx^rsons,  the  writer  in- 
cluded, witnessi'd  this  ludicrous  scene,  and  heartily  enjoyed  the  fun. 
Among  the  spcctatoi^s  was  James  G.  Blaine,  then  a  student  at  Washing- 
ton college.  McNeil  was  a  son-in-law  ot  Jack  Bailiss,  the  old  driver 
before  mentioned,  and  when  stage  lines  were  witlulrawn  from  the 
i^oad  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Iowa,  and  st>ttled  in  Oskaloosa. 

Watty  Noble  might  well  be  esteemed  the  Nestor  of  stage  drivers, 
lie  commenced  his  career  as  a  driver  on  the  Bedlonl  and  Chamlx^rs- 
burg  ])ike.  His  route  on  that  road  was  between  Reamer's  and  the 
Juniata  Crossings.  ?vV7  Lilly's  and  J^ay's  Hills,  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
and  his  avenige  time  between  the  ]K)ints  named,  was  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes.  He  drove  one  team  on  this  route  for  a  penod  of  ten 
yeaivi  without  losing  or  exchanging  a  hoi'se.  He  subsequently  drove 
for  five  consecutive  vears  on  the  National  Koad,  between  Brownsville 
and  If  illsboro. and. as  the  old  pike  bovs  were  accustomed  to  sav, "  leveled 
the  road.'  When  he  "got  the  start.*"  no  other  driver  could  pass  him, 
unless  in  casi'  of  accident.  Jie  was  not  a  show v  reinsman,  but  noted 
for  kc'C|)ing  his  team  well  and  lon^  together.  In  pei*sonal  habits  he 
was  fiiiiot  and  steady,  and  no  man  ever  im])eached  his  honesty  or 
fidelity.  Jim  Burr,  the  famous  old  driver  elsewhere  mentioned,  was 
a  son-in-law  of  Wattv  Noble. 

Cliarloy  Hostick.  a  stage  driver  who  lived  in  Uniontown,  gsiined 
a  sonirsvliat  unsavory  reputation  as  om*  of  ibc  principals  in  a  social 
scandal,  iiivolviii;^  tlu'iiami*  of  a  prominent  old  Uniontown  merchant. 
The  incidcDl  |»roduced  ^roat  a^ritation  in  Tniontown  society  at  the 
timr,  and  its  <lisairn*rablo  details  are  .stored  awav  in  the  memories  ot 
all  the  (»l(k'r  citizcus  nt'  that  place,  but  it  is  <loubtful  if  three-fourths 
ot  its  pres<'nt  inhabitants  ever  heard  of  it.  On  the  night  of  the occur- 
renee  it  fell  to  Bostiek's  lot  in  the  rounds  of  his  regular  service  as  a 
driver,  to  take  a  eoaeli  tVom  Uniontown  to  Farniin<xt<m.  but  he  was  so 
proininentiv  and  eloselv  identified  with  the  event  nderred  to  that  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  employ  a  substitute,  which  he  procured  in  the 
persr)n  of  '•  Dumb  Jke,  *  competent  for  the  service  and  the  occasion, 
and  ever  readv  for  such  exit^encies. 

Alfred  Wolf,  an  old  stage  driver,  is  remembered  as  a  large,  fine 
looking  and  blustering  sort  of  a  man.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Watson 
and  Robinson  Murphv,  two  well  known,  thritllv  and  hi«{hlv  esteemed 
farmers  of  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  nnirriage  ceremony 
that  nnide  Miss  Martha  Murphy  the  lawful  wife  of  Alfred  Wolf  was  per- 
fornuMi  by  the  late  Hon.  William  Hatfield,  when  that  gentleman  was 
an  acting  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Kedstone  township,  and  the  writer 
hereof  was  present  at  the  wed<ling.  When  sta.u;e  drivers  were  no 
longer  required  on  the  National  I?oad,  Alfred  Wolf  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  tavern  keeping,  and  for  a  number  of  years  kept  a  public  house 
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in  McClellandtown ;  and  when  the  strife  between  the  States  culminated 
in  actual  hostilities,  he  enlisted  as  a  Union  soldier  and  perished  in  the 
cause.  His  widow  went  to  Ohio,  re-married,  and  is  still  living  in  that 
State. 

Henry  G.  Marcy,  called  Governor,  because  of  his  near  kinship 
to  the  old  time,  distinguished  New  York  statesman  of  that  name,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  during  the  conflict  with 
Mexico,  was  a  stage  driver  and  lived  in  Uniontown.  He  was  a  small 
man  in  stature,  but  had  a  bright  and  clear  intellect.  He  died  in 
Uniontown  a  number  of  years  ago  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  a 
widow,  still  surving,  but  quite  feeble  by  reason  of  her  great  age. 
George  E.  Marcy,  also  called  Governor,  a  well  known  and  active 
Democnvtic  politician  of  Uniontown,  is  a  st>n  of  the  old  driver. 

Joseph  Hughes,  an  old  stage  driver,  is  still  living  in  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  vivacious  and  sprightly  despite  the  weight  of  years  piled 
upon  his  back.  He  was  an  expert  and  trusty  driver,  well  known  along 
the  road,  and  cherishes  the  memory  of  the  stirring  times,  when  the 
road  was  the  great  highway  of  the  Nation  and  he  and  his  fellow  drivei*s 
rode  on  the  top  wave  of  the  excit<)ment  incident  thereto. 

James  Bnidley,  an  old  stage  driver,  worked  sometimes  at  repairs 
on  the  road.  He  made  a  breaker  of  unusual  height  on  the  hill  east 
of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and  upon  being  questioned  as  to  his  mo- 
tive for  making  it  so  high,  replied  that  "he  wanted  to  give  some  of  the 
boys  a  lofty  toss."  A  few  days  thereafter,  he  was  in  service  as  a  driver 
himself,  and  going  down  the  hill  mentioned  at  a  rapid  rate,  to  "  scoot 
the  hollow,"  as  he  termed  it,  his  coach  struck  the  high  breaker  and 
he  got  the  "lofty  toss"  himself,  having  been  thrown  from  the  box,  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  rods,  causing  him  a  broken  arm  and  other  less 
serious  injuries.  He  said,  after  this  accident,  that  he  would  never 
again  make  high  brcakei's  on  the  road,  or  advise  others  to  do  so. 

John  Teed,  husband  of  Mrs.  Teed,  who  keeps  the  popular  and 
pros])erous  boarding  house  on  Morgantown  street,  Uniontown,  was 
an  old  stage  driver  His  first  engagement  as  a  driver  on  the  road 
was  with  the  Express  line,  called  derisively  "The Shake  Gut."  After 
driving  a  short  time  on  the  P]xpress,  he  was  given  a  team  on  one  of 
the  regular  coach  lines.  lie  was  an  a])p roved  driver  and  promoted 
to  the  office  of  guardsman.  The  guardsman  was  a  person  sent  with 
tlie  coach  to  superintend  its  ])rogress,  and  aid  in  protecting  it  from 
the  incui*sions  of  robbers,  which  were  not  uncommon  in  the  night 
time  on  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  road. 

Thomas  Poland  was  in  every  essential  a  stage  driver,  and  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  his  calling.  He  drove  out  from  Uniontown,  east  and 
west,  as  occasion  required.  He  was  a  man  rather  below  the  average 
stature,  but  stoutly  built  and  of  swarthy  complexion.  Many  old 
drivers  were  moved  to  grief  when  business  ceased  on  the  road,  but 
no  one  felt  the  change  more  keenly  than  Thomas  Poland. 

John  Guttery,  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the 
early  stage  drivers  of  the  road,  and  a  good  and  trusty  one.     He  was 
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a  tall  man,  i*ounded  out  proportionately  to  his  height,  and  cloeely 
resembled  the  renowned  old  driver,  Biding  Banting.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Charles  Cxuttery,  the  old  wagoner  and  tavern  keeper  men- 
tioned in  another  oha])ter  of  this  volume.  John  Guttery, after  driving 
8t4if^e  a  number  of  years,  gave  up  that  exciting  occupation  and  estab- 
lished a  livery  stable  in  Washington,  which  he  conducted  successfully 
until  his  death  in  that  ])lace  a  number  of  years  ago. 
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dine  —  Fare  Rates  —  Th/*  Way  Bill  —  The  LandJords  — PihA  and  Pioneer  Lines 

—  Comjtensation  uf  Stagf  Drivers  —  HopirinxVs  Row —  Withdrawal  of  the  lines 

—  The  dignity  of  stage  drivers^  estimated  by  an  old  pike  luty, 

Soluirts*  Inslory  of  Western  Maryland  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  President  Taylor's  ride  over  the  mountain  division  of  the 
road,  when  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  ho  inaugurated : 

^*  President  Taylor  and  his  party  were, in  1849,conveyed  over  the  road 
under  the  marshalship  of  that  most  indefatigable  Whig,Thomaa  Shriver, 
who,  with  some  other  Cumherlanders,  proceeded  to  the  Ohio  river 
and  met  the  presidential  party.  Among  the  party  were  statesmen, 
politicians,  and  office-hunters,  notably  Col.  Bullet,  a  brilliant  editor 
from  New  Orleans,  who  was  to  occupy  a  relation  to  President  Taylor 
something  like  that  of  Jlenry  J.  Raymond  to  Lincoln.  The  road  was 
a  perfect  glare  of  ice,  and  everything  above  ground  was  literally 
plated  with  sleeted  frost.  The  scenery  was  beautiful;  to  native 
mountaineers  too  common  to  be  of  much  interest,  but  to  a  Southerner 
like  Gen.  Taylor,  who  had  never  seen  the  like,  it  was  a  phenomenon. 
In  going  down  a  spur  of  Meadow  Mountain,  the  presidential  coach, 
with  the  othei-s,  danced  and  waltzed  on  the  polished  road,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  with  every  sign  of  an  immediate  cap- 
size, but  the  coaches  were  manned  with  the  mo.st  ex])ert  of  the  whole 
corps  of  drivers.  Shriver  was  in  the  rear,  and  in  the  greatest  trepi- 
dation for  the  safety  of  the  President.  He  seemed  to  feel  himself 
responsible  for  the  security  of  the  head  of  the  Nation.  Down  each 
liill  and  mountain  his  bare  head  could  be  seen  protruding  through 
the  window  of  his  coach  to  discover  if  the  President's  coach  was  still 
upon  wheels.  The  iron  gray  head  of  the  General  could  almost  with 
the  same  frequency  be  seen  outside  of  his  window,  not  to  see  after 
anybody's  safety,  but  to  look  upon  what  seemed  to  him  an  arctic 
panorama.  After  a  ride  of  many  miles  the  last  long  slope  was  ])assed 
and  everything  was  safe.  At  twilight  the  Narrows  were  reached,  two 
miles  west  of  Cumberland,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  sublime  views 
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on  the  Atlantic  »lo}>e.  Gen.  Taylor  assumed  authority  and  ordered  a 
halt,  and  out  he  ^ot  in  the  storm  and  snow  and  looked  at  the  giddy 
heights  on  either  side  of  Wills  eivek,  until  he  had  taken  in  the  gnindeur 
of  the  scenery.  Jle  had  beheld  nothing  like  it  before,  even  in  his 
campaigns  in  Northern  ^[exico.  The  President-elect  was  tendered  a 
reception  on  his  arrival  at  Cuniberhmd,  and  the  next  morning  he  and 
his  ]>arty  left  on  the  cai^s  ior  Washington." 

At  an  early  day  there  was  a  coach  factory  at  or  near  the  Little 
Crossings,  where  many  of  the  tii-st  ])assenger  coaches  used  on  the 
road  were  made.  They  were  without  th(»rough  braces,  or  springs 
of  any  kind.  Their  bodic's  were  long,  an<l  the  inside  seats  for  \ii\s- 
sengei*s  placed  crosswise.  They  had  but  one  door,  and  that  was  in 
the  front,  so  that  ]>assengei*s  on  entering  were  compelled  to  climb 
over  the  fr«)nt  seats  to  reach  those  in  the  rear. 

The  tii^st  coach  of  the  Troy  ])altern  was  placed  on  the  road  in  the 
year  1S2!)  by  .James  Heeside,  and  tradition  has  it  that  he  won  this 
coach  with  a  bet  on  (Jen.  Jackson's  election  to  the  presidenc3'.  Mr. 
Ueeside  was  desirous  that  (Jen.  JacUson  should  be  the  tii'st  person  to 
ride  in  this  coach,  and  accordingly  tendered  it  to  the  President-elect 
when  on  his  way  to  WashingtcMi.  who  true  to  his  habit  of  ivfusing 
gitlls,  declined  the  ]>rol!ered  compliment  as  to  himself,  but  consi'nted 
that  his  family  miirht  occu])v  the  coach.  Charley  Howell  was  the 
driver,  and  his  team  was  one  ol  the  tinest  on  the  road.  Many  coaches 
were  brouirbl  out  on  tbe  road  afterward  from  the  Troy  and  Concord 
factories.  These  coaches  cost  between  five  an<l  six  hundi'ed  dollars 
each. 

.loiin  Buck  was  erne  of  I  be  oldest  and  best  stage  drivel's  on  the 
road.  IFe  lived  in  Washini^lon.  Pcimsvlvania.  and  drove  on  the  (»M 
line  in  the  lite-lime  of  Daniel  Moore,  and  was  a  great  favorite  of  that 
ancient  .stage  |>ro|)rietor.  When  Lafayette  visited  Washington  in 
1825.  Mr.  Moore  was  active  and  pnnnineiit  in  arranging  lor  his  re- 
ce|>tion  at  that  place,  and  assigned  Jojm  Buck  to  drive  the  coach  in 
which  llie  illustrious  visitor  entercfl  tbe  town.  It  was  a  pnnid  day 
for  the  old  driver.  \v\u>  sliare<l  with  the  hero  of  the  occasicMi.  the 
]>lau<lits  of  the  peo|)le.  Buck  subse<juently  became  the  senior  member 
of  the  tirm  of  Buck.  Lyon  t^  Wolt".  conti'actors,  who  built  most  of  the 

« 

locks  and  dams  on  the  Muskingum  river,  in  the  State  of  (!)hio.  This 
old  tirm  was  calle<l  tbe  ••  NFenagerie  (^)mpany.''  on  account  <d'  the 
names  (jf  its  memlu'rs. 

William  Robinson  ( not  'Billy  ")  sul^ere*!  an  "Up.set "  at  Somer- 
field,  in  1S32.  with  a  full  load  (jf  passengers  going  west.  The  stage 
coach  bad  but  one  door,  and  to  bring  ii[i  the  door  side  to  the  Endsley 
tavern,  in  Somerfield.  it  was  nece.^sarv  to  wheel  around.  I^)binson 
turned  his  team  with  s\u-h  rapi<lity  as  to  overturn  the  coach,  and  the 
passengei's  were  all  tumbled  out  in  a  pile,  but  none  of  them  were  ser- 
iously hui't.  Wash.  Alrid<je  threw  a  coach  over  on  the  Conwav  hill, 
near  Somertield.  inflicting  a  severe  spinal  injury  upon  a  passenger 
who  lived  in  Cincinnati.     Tlie  sutlerer  was  cared  for  at  the  tavern  in 
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Jockey  Hollow,  kept  at  the  time  hy  Aaron  Wyatt.     The  stap^  com 
paiiy  (old  line)  paid  the  injured  passenger  a  connideralile  huih  in  dain- 
ajijes,  without  suit.     A  passenger  hy  the  name  of  Merrill,  of  Iiiflian 
'apolis,  had  a  leg  broken  hy  the  upsetting  of  a  coach  at  (he  turi»  of  I  he 
road,  above  Somei^field;  Samuel  Jaco  was  the  driver.    William  Roach, 
a  well  known  driver,  was  killed  in  an  •' upset  "a(  the  Little  Crossings 
bridge,  about  the  year  18H7.    This  seems  to  have  been  a  dith^rent  a<'ci 
.    dent  from  that  which  occurred  near  the  same  place  in  1H.-J5.  related 
in  the  sketch  of  John  iMarker.     Marker  witnessed  the  ac<'ident   of 
1835,  and  states  that  the  driver  who  was  killed   at   that  time   was 
James  Rhodes.     David  Stinson,  an  old  driver,was  killed  by  an  "  upset  " 
on  Woodcock  Hill.    Woodcock  Hill  is  a  short  distance  west  of  Thomas 
Brownfield's  old  Mt.  Augusta  tavern,  and  is  the  highest  peak  on  the 
road  in  Fjiyette  county,  Pennsylvania.    ( -barley  Ilowell  upset  in  \Ki7}, 
coming  down  the  Winding  Kidge  Jlill,  and  was  badly  hurt,     lie  had 
a  leg  an<l  arm  broken,  and  was  nurse<l  at  (N)n nelly's  tavern,  in  Peters- 
burg, for  man}'  months  before  he  recovered. 

In  1834  or  1835,  Mr.  Stockton  transferred  a  number  of  stage 
teams  and  drivers,  from  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  City  road, 
to  the  National  lload.  Two  of  these  teams  ran  in  and  out  from 
Somei'iield.  One  called  "the  Kangaroo  team"  was  driven  by  John 
Mills.  They  were  large,  dark  bays,  and  much  admire<l  by  lovers  of 
fine  horses.  Mills  knew  how  to  handle  them.  He  was  a  superb 
driver.  Another  of  these  •*  transferred"  teams  was  driven  by  William 
Bishop.  The  hoi*ses  in  this  team  were  light  bays,  all  "bob-tails.''  and 
notwithstanding  there  was  but  one  good  eye  in  the  whole  team,  and 
all  were  ''sprung  in  the  knees,"  it  is  asserted  by  many  old  pike  boys 
that  this  unique  and  -blemished"  team  was  the  fastest  on  the  road. 
It  was  brought  out  from  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  road  by  (^harles 
Howell,  who  drove  it  a  short  time  before  it  was  turned  over  to  Wil- 
I    Ham  Bishop.     Bishop  was  a  capital  reinsnuin. 

The  preservation  of  the  National  Road  was  considered  so  vital  to 
the  general  welftire  by  everybody  living  upon  its  line  and  adjacent  to 
it,  that  the  deepest  interest  was  manifested  in  the  success  of  every 
measure  proposed  for  its  benefit.  There  was  no  powerful  and  ])aid 
*^lobby"  around  the  halls  of  ('ongress  when  the  C^imberland  I^>ad 
was  the  highway  of  the  licpublic.  as  there  is  at  this  day,  but  all 
measures  ])lanned  and  presented  for  its  preservation  and  repair,  were 
carefully  watched  and  guarded  bv  such  statesmen  as  Henry  Clav, 
Daniel  Sturgeon,  Andrew  Stewart,  T.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Lewis  Steen- 
rod,  \y.  T.  Hamilton,  and  Henry  W.  Beeson.  The  following  from  a 
( -umberland  paper  ])ul)lishe(l  in  that  place  sixty  years  ago  shows  the 
])opular  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  road  at  that  date: 

'*The  citizens  of  the  town  on  the  21st  of  May.  1832,  in  demon- 
stration  of  their  great  joy  growing  out  of  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  National  (iovernment  for  the  repair  of  the  C^nuberland  l^)a(l, 
made  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  that  event.  In  pursuance 
of  that  arrangement,  Samuel  Sheer  illuminated  his  large  and  splendid 
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hotrl.  wliicrli  put  riot  i<*  example  was  followed  hy  James  Black.  In 
addition  to  tlu'  illuiiiiiiation.  Mr.  Bunting  (our  iam(»us 'old  ]{od'). 
ai^cnt  oi*  L.  W.  Stockton,  ordered  out  a  coach,  drawn  by  four  largi* 
•xrav  stallions.  <lriven  l>v  (Jeorijc  Sliuck,  The  stai^e  was  beautifuliv 
illuiniiiated.  whii'h  presented  to  the  *jjenerous  citizens  of  this  place  a 
novrlty  calculatiMl  lo  impress  upon  tlie  minds  of  all  who  witnesMHl  it 
tlu'  icreat  lu'ni'tilN  thev  anticipated  l»y  Inivin*;  the  road  rcpaircl. 
Then*  were  also  seated  upon  the  top  of  the  vehicle  several  gentlemen 
who  played  on  various  instruments,  which  contributed  very  much  to 
the  amusenirnt  ot  the  citizens  and  ^ave  a  zest  to  everything  that 
ins[Mrrd  fleli'^hl  or  created  feelings  of  patriotism.  They  started  from 
the  front  ol*  .Mr.  Slieer's  hotel,  and  as  thev  moved  on  slowly  the  band 
played  Hail  t'ohimhia."  •  FreenKison>*  March,*  *  Bonaparte  Crosnin^ 
the  liliine.*  •  Washington's  Mar<h,' to;jjether  with  a  new  tune  com- 
posed l»y  .Mr.  MoMev.  of  this  pla<*e.  and  named  hy  the  gentlemen  on 
the  >lai^e.*The  Lady  We  Love  nest,'and  nut ny  otheix,  as  they  passed 
lhrouu:h  the  principal  streets  of  the  town.  On  their  i-eturn  they 
played  •  Home.  Sweet  Home.'  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  it." 

I>avid  Honehraker  was  a  staire  driver  of  good  ivputation,  and  a 
general  favorite.  While  his  name  woidd  import  otherwise,  he  was  a 
cart^ful  driver  and  never  iluring  his  whole  service  <iid  he  break  a  bone 
id'  man  or  beast.  He  was  a  large,  finel«)oking  num.  and  d  1*0 ve  between 
Somei'field  an<l  Ml.  Washini^ton  as  earlv  as  1831,  and  for  a  number  of 
vears  thereafter. 

Hanson  Willison  was  early  on  the  voml  as  a  stage  driver,  and 
nom*  of  his  fellow  drivers  ex<ellcd  hini  in  skillfulness.  He  drove  a 
hrief  period  Keiween  I'niontown  and  Hrownsville.  but  for  the  most 
part  in  and  out  fr(»iii  Ciimberlanil.  He  is  still  living  in  Cumberland. 
proprietor  ot*  ihe  Amei'icjin  H<»use  livery  stables,  and  doing  a  profit- 
able business.  He  retains  (he  habits  of  the  earlv  davs  of  the  I'oad. 
geniTous  almost  lo  a  tnuli.  perfi'ctly  lamiliar  with  the  roads  history, 
his  memory  is  well  stort^l  with  its  e.xciting  iiu'idents  and  accidents. 
Hanson  Willison  and  .\sliael  Willison  betore  mentioned,  aix?  brothel's. 

The  few  remaining  old  folks  who  wiinesseil  the  exciting  wenes 
ot  the  National  lJ(»ad  in  ils  palmv  davs.  will  readilv  recall  the  follow- 

1  •  •  • 

ing  old  stage  drivi'rs:  John  tlritlith.  William  Witham.(ieorge  Lukens. 
Wa^h  .\hers.  Hank  Smith,  .bdin  Heinselman.  Barney  Strader,  John 
Muiison.  West  Crawford.  .lames  (Miair.  William  Roberts.  Yin  ITuftnian. 
John  Windell,  a  small,  thin  faci-d  man.  with  rini^s  in  his  cans,  one 
of  ilu'  earliest  <li'ivers.  William  Saint,  who  was  also  a  blacksmith. 
and  worked,  oecasionallv.  at  his  trade  in  I'niontown.  He  went  to 
'fexas  belore  the  civil  war.  and  died  thei'e.  Lewis  (iribble.  sou  of 
.lohn.the  ohl  wagoner  and  tavern  keeper.  He  went  to  Virginia,  drove 
stage  in  that  State.  an<l  died  there.  John  Sparker.  John  Snell.  David 
Oiler.  Josetih  IFenjlei'son.  a  steadv-i^oinic  man.  nuMitioned  amoui;  the 
old  Ijivern  keepers  in  connection  with  the  "(lals  house,"  David  Armor, 
William  Armor.  Samuel  Ollei*.  an<l  William  J)ickev.  The  Oilers,  the 
Arnnu's,  Diekev  and  Henderson  were  of  Washin^jirton.  Pa.    Jacob  Sny- 
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<^^'i*,  subscqacntly  manager  and  ])ro])net()r  of  tlio  Shijiicy  houst\  in 

Cumberland.  William  and  Cleorgc  Grim,  John  Zane,  Janios  Schavt'rns. 

Joseph  Vanhorn,  John  Mcllrco,  Jcshc  Borin*^,  John   Minison,  John 

J^uth,  David  Jones,  Benjamin  Miller,  subsequeiitly  tavern  Uerper  in 

^^Jc  old  Mannypcnny  houHe,  Uniontown.     An   oarly    lir»i^  ol  sta«^i's 

*»^)ped  at  Miller's.     James  Mann^'penny,  Thomas  Fee,  Waher  llrad, 

^^lucjited  for  the  ministry,  Thomas  antl   Kdward  MeVenns,  William 

Aotten,  William  Vanhorn,  Speneer  Motherspaw,  James  (Jritfitli.  Ahrani 

iMrick,  William   Fowler,  Thomas  Chilson,  William   Jones,   An<lri'\v 

Jleck,  John  Fink,  William  Irwin,  James  Sam])ey,  suhscMjuently  and  tor 

niany  yeara  owner  and  manager  of  the  tavern  a(   Ml.  Wasliintrton. 

whore  the  Good  Intent   line    ehange<l  hoi*ses  and    passi*n«;frs  ofirn 

,      stopped  for  meals;  Isaac  Newton,  Robert  Jaekson,  a  yonni;  nnin  of 

I      diminutive  size,  from  one  of  the  New  England  Slates,  whose  falher 

I      eame  and    took    him    home;  James  J)ennison,  suhsecpiently    tavern 

keeper  at  Claysville  and  at  Ilopwood;    Isaac  Newlcni,  died  at  Mt. 

I       Washington  when  John  Foster  kept  the  tavern  at  that  j)oint ;  Matthew 

Byei*s,  Hugh  Drum,  John  llendrix,  Alexander  Thompson.  William 

,        Hart,  Charles  Kemp,  Ben  Watkins.  Ben  Watson,  John  and  Andri'w 

■*      iShaffer,  Garret  Clark,  Garret  Minster,  John   Ferrell,  James   Lynch, 

John  iSeaman,  James  Reynolds,  John  Bunting,  Lindy  Adams,  Lean- 

f       der  Fisk,  James  Derlin,  Aaron  Wyatt,  James  Andivws,  AIIVimI  llanev. 

[       Wash  Bodkin,  William  Crawford,  Charles  Cherry,  William  lEamniers, 

Addis   Lynn,  Harry,  Nelse  and   Jack    Hammers,  Nimrod.   Joseph, 

Jack  and  William  Sopher,  John   and  Joseph  Pomroy,  William  and 

Watt  Whisson,  John  MeCoIlough,  William  Miller,  son  of  Charley,  the 

old    tavern   keeper  west  of  Hillsborough;   Robert   McUheney.  John 

MeMaek,  Thomas,  Joshua  and  William  Boyd,  John  Parsons,  Matthew 

Davis,  one  of  the  oldest,  and  still  living  at  Brownsville;  John  W. 

Boyeo,  George  Wiggins,  brother  of  Harrison,  the  old  fo.\  hunter  of 

the   mountains;  Ilobert   Bennett,  William  White,  David    Reynolds, 

James  Mclllree,  Fred  Buckingham,  Thomas  and  William  Xohle. 

William  Noble  died  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Jan.  2(>.  18!)1. 
Robert  Mel Iheny,  after  relinquishing  the  reins  and  whip,  became 
an  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Hayes  buggies,  of  Washington. 
^  John  Parsons  left  the  road  to  take  charge  of  a  hotel  in  Bridge- 

i  ville,  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania.  Alfred  Htiney  went  South, 
*  became  baggagemaster  on  a  Southern  railroad,  and  was  killecl  in  an 
accident.  Charley  Cherry  had  the  manners  of  a  savage,  and  was 
called  '*the  big  savage  nuin,"  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  wan- 
tonly shed  the  blood  of  a  fellow  being. 

James  Mcllree  drove  between  Washington  and  W'heeling, 
Hugh  Drum  was  called  ''Mickey  Murray."  He  lingered  toi-  a 
while  on  the  road  after  its  glory  departed,  and  ])ushed  out  for  New 
York,  where  he  engaged  to  drive  an  omnibus.  What  became  of  him 
in  the  subsequent  shifting  sands  of  time  is  not  known,  but  presumably 
he  has  gone  to  the  unknown  world. 

William  McCleary,  who  died  recently  near  Claysville  leaving  an 
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OKtate  valued  al  $5(K000;  Daniel  Dawson,  HubHeqiiently  kept  a  tavern 
near  Limestone.  Marshall  county.  West  Virginia,  and  die<l  thert»; 
Samuel  Kowalt,  Rol>ert  Boll,  William  Watkins,  John  Ford,  still  living 
in  Monongahela  eity;  George  Freiger,  Barney  and  Samuel  Nune- 
nuiker,  Thomas  Cox,  John  Ruth,  Ahram  Boyee,  Charles  Oulitt,  James 
Dean,  William  (** Boggy")  Moore,  when  a  lM)y  a  rider  on  the  pony 
express;  John  Sehenek,  Thomas  Jlager,  Jose])h  Ruff,  Dand^'  Jack, 
James  PMsk,  Jose])h  Drake,  An<lrow  Forrell,  John  Foucb,  Creorgc 
Walker,  (leorge  Banford,  Joseph  Lewis,  Larry  Willard.  Isaiah  Fuller, 
Davy  (-nH-kett.  Henry  Wagner,  John  Foster.  Henry  Smith,  Jame8 
Foster,  John  Noble,  K<lward  McGinnis,  Thomas  MeGinnis,  John 
Johnson  (Old  Sandy),  John  Horrell,  William  Grim,  Elias  Johnson, 
Daniel  Boyer,  James  Bodkin,  James  Null,  William  Null,  Williara 
Clark,  David  Brower,  Richard  Krantz,  Janies  Rowe,  John  Seaman. 
David  Brennard,  Henry  Sehuek,  G(M)rge  Crow,  James  Andrews  (Dutch 
Jim),  drove  in  and  out  iVom  Graiitsville;  John  Huhn,  drove  in  and  out 
from  Chiysville;  Moses  Thorn hurg.  Wylie  Baily,  James  McClung, 
James.  Abraham  and  Robert  Devan,  brother;  Thomas  and  Goorgo 
Ilen(lei*son,  Stephen  Leggett,  James  Wilson,  Jlenry  Herrick,  John 
(fiddings,  Ed  Washburn,  J.  S.  Beck.  P'rank  White,  Jesse  Matthews. 
Robert  Fenton,  Jesse  Hardin,  David  Johnson,  Arehy  McGregor. 
Samuel  Darby,  James  Moore.  Joseph  Drake,  Jamos  Riley,  William 
Matthews,  Kdward  Hall,  James  Vancani]),  Benjamin  Miller,  gi-and-  ' 
son  of  the  old  tavern  keeper  of  L^niontown;  Samuel  Betts, 
Calvin  Springer,  ex-sherift'  of  Fayette  county;  James  Noggle, 
Martin  Stedlcr,  William  Wiley.  John  Wiley,  William  McGidigcn, 
James  McGidigcn,  Daniel  Shi'ivcr,  Jerome  IFeck,  Frederic  Zim- 
merman. Jiobcrt  Bennett,  Edward  Kellev.  John  Clark,  Samuel 
Blair.  Ross  dark.  Georico  Butts,  J^eck  Kellev.  William  Kelley,  Wil- 
liain  Fisher,  James  and  Thomas  Bradlev,  Thomas  Johnson,  William 
Brower.  Richard  Frazee.  Isaac  Toner  (Dumb  Ike),  Joseph  Jeuk. 
Evans  Ilolton.  Daniel  l>ean,  Jesse  J^rennanl.  (ieorge  Brennard,  John 
Slee|>.  John  Collier,  ]Jen  Tracy.  (Jeorge  Moore,  George  Richniire, 
Charles  Richnure,  Thomas  McMillen,  Samuel  Porter,  Isaac  Flagle, 
William  and  Ross  Clark,  Richanl  Butts.  Garret  and  West  Crawford, 
John  Brown,  subsecjucntly  a  clerk  in  the  Wheeling  ]>ostoffice;  Joseph 
Matthews,  .John  Waiigh,  William  Hickman,  a  circus  man ;  George 
Robbins,  Abram  Boyce,  Oliver  Jackson.  Joseph  Bishop,  Thomas 
McClelland.  Elisha  Stockwell.  Isaac  Denny,  subsequently  tivvern 
keeper  at  the  old  Griftin  house  in  the  mountain,  west  of  Somei'lield; 
John  Harris,  drove  on  the  Good  Intent  line,  and  died  in  Uniontown; 
Charles  and  Robert  Marquis,  James  Moore,  son-in-law  of  James  Sam- 
])ey.  of  Mount  Washington  ;  Perry  Sheets,  <lrove  west  of  Washington ; 
Elmer  Budd.  drove  from  Uniontown  to  Brownsville;  F'rank  Watson, 
Bate  Smith,  Sam  Jerome,  .lames  Downer,  son  of  William,  of  the  big 
water  trough  oi\  Laurel  Hill,  when  a  boy  a  rider  for  the  pony  ex- 
]>ress;  William  Stewart,  C^aleb  Crossland.  of  Cniontown;  William 
Jk)gardus,  who  lost  an  eye  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  pump  handle 
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on  Morgantown  street,  Unioiitown,on  a  dark  night;  John  Robintjon. 
a  very  large  man;  Samuel  Youman,  mentioned  under  the  head  of  old 
wagonere,  next  to  '^Old  Mount"  the  largest  man  on  the  road;  Thomas 
Milligan,  Joshua  Boyd,  Stephen  Leonard,  David  Johnson,  James  Mc- 
(*auley,  Thomas  Boyd,  Garret  C'lark,  Henry  Miller,  Thomas  Moore, 
William  Wilkinson,  Galloway  Crawford,  Samuel  Jaco,  Robert  Wright, 
P^red.  Buckingham,  Jacob  Rapp,  killed  at  Brownsville  about  1840  by 
his  team  running  off;  Jolm  Rush,  Samuel  Hoisted,  Sandy  Connor,  liv- 
ing as  late  as  1882,  and  carrying  the  mail  in  a  two-horse  vehicle  from 
Fi'ostburg  to  Grantsville;  John  Farrell,  farming  near  Grantsville  in 
1882  and  at  that  date  eighty-five  years  old ;  Jacob  Shock,  Eph.  Benja- 
inin,AVilliam  Bergoman,  Ui)lon  Marlow,  subsequently  pro])rietor  of  the 
American  and  other  leading  hotels  in  Denver,  Colorado;  Ardiie  Mc- 
Yicker,  James  Cameron,  Charles  Enox,  Robert  Amos,  James  Finnegan, 
<lrove  a  bob-tailed  team  from  Somerfield  to  Keyser's  Ridge ;  Squire 
l^inch,  of  Brownsville,  well  remembered  by  the  old  folks  of  that  ])laee; 
Richard  Harris,  J ose])h  and  David  Strong,  the  former  for  many  years  a 
])rominent  citizen  of  Cumberland,  and  frequently  honored  by  public 

trusts;    Abe  Walls,  Bonum,  called  *' Magnum  Bonum;"  James 

(iray,  Henry  Powell,  Henry  Bergoman,  Rock  Goodridge,  Sherwood 
Mott,  Daniel  Boyer,  Robert  Dennis,  David  James,  Thomas  Grace, 
John  Lidy.  drove  a  dun  team  of  bob-tails  from  Farmington  to  Somer- 
field, that  formerly  behmged  to  the  Pioneer  line;  Isaac  Frazee,  James 
McLean,  Thomas  and  Henry  Mahany,  Baptist  Mullinix.  Amariah 
Bonner,  B.  W.  Earl,  subsequently  a  stage  agent,  and  tavern  keeper  at 
the  Stone  houses  near  Fayette  Springs,  and  at  Brownsville;  John  and 
Matthias  Yanhorn,  Daniel  Quinn,  James  Corbin,  William  Corman,  of 
Braddee  mail  robbery  fame ;  Atwood  Merrill,  a  fiery  partisan  of  the 
(fOod  Intent  line;  William  Willis,  noted  as  a  fast  driver  on  the  Old 
line.  On  one  occasion  Willis  passed  Peter  Burdine,  a  fast  driver  as 
before  stated  of  the  Good  Intent  line,  which  prompted  the  partisans 
of  the  Old  line  to  get  up  the  little  rhyme  following  to  emjdiasize  and 
signalize  the  event : 

"  Said  Billy  AVillia  to  Peter  Burdine, 
You  had  better  wait  for  the  Oyster  line." 

The  fares  on  the  stage  lines  were  as  follows: 

From  Baltimore  to  Frederic $  2  00 

"      Frederic?  to  Hagerstown 2  00 

"      I  lagerstown  to  Cumberland 5  00 

**      (-umberland  to  L'niontowii 4  00 

**      I'niontown  to  AVanhington 2  25 

"      Washington  to  Wheeling 2  00 

Througli  fare S17  25 

A  paper  was  pre])ared  by  the  agent  of  the  line  at  the  starting 
point  of  the  coach  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  lading,  called  the  **  way 
bill."  This  bill  was  given  to  the  driver,  and  by  him  delivered  to  the 
landlord  Tit  the  station  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  coach.     It 
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coiitaiiied  tlic  name  and  destination  of  each  passenger,  and  the  sevenil 
sums  paid  as  fare.  It  also  bore  the  time  of  departure  fi"om  the  start in*^ 
])oint.  and  contained  hhmks  for  noting  the  time  of  the  arrival  an<l 
departure  at  every  station.  The  time  was  noted  by  an  agent  of  the 
lim*.  if  one  were  at  the  station,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agent,  the 
noting  was  done  by  the  landlord.  W  a  passenger  got  on  at  a  way 
station,  and  this  was  of  daily  <K-currence,  he  ])aid  Ins  fare  to  the 
landlord  or  aicent.  which  was  duly  noted  on  the  wav  bill,  tot^ether 
with  the  passenger's  destination. 

In  additi<ni  to  the  stage  lines  herein befoiv  mentioned,  there  was 
a  line  known  as  the  *•  Lan<llords'  J.ine.  '  ]>ut  on  the  road  by  tavern 
lveej>ers.  prominent  among  whom  were  William  Willis  (the  old  driver 
before  mentiond).  Jo.seph  Dilly,  an<l  Samuel  Luman.  There  was  also 
a  ••  Pilot  Line"  and  a  "  Pioneer  Jjine."  These  lines  had  but  a  short 
run.  The  railroad  managers  east  of  rumberland  favored  the  older 
lines,  and  gave  them  such  advantages  in  rates  that  the  new  lines  were 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  com]»etiti(m.  They  sold  out  their  Htoc*k 
to  the  old  comimnies.  James  Reeside  owned  th<'  "Pilot  Line/*  an«l 
the  ••  Pioneer  Line"  was  owned  by  Peters.  Moore  &  (N). 

The  compensation  ]>aid  stage  <lrivers  was  twelve  dollars  a  month, 
with  boarding  and  lodging.  They  took  their  meals  and  lodged  at  the 
stage  houses,  except  the  mari'ied  men,  who  lodged  in  their  own 
dwellings  when  chance  tlnvw  them  at  home. 

At  Uniontown  a  number  of  contiguous  fraiui*  buildings  on  Mill 
and  South  streets,  in  the  rear  of  lirownfield  s  tavern,  known  as 
•'  IFopwood's  How.''  weiv  occu]>ied  almost  exclusively  by  the  families 
ol'  staice  drivers.  Thcv  were  ei'ccled  and  owned  bv  the  late  Kice 
(I.  iro])Wood,  Kscjuiiv.  and  ln*nce  llu'  iiiime  given  them.  Two  or 
three  of  these  old  houses  are  all  that  arc  Id't  standing,  and  they  are 
in  a  <lilapi<lated  condition.  Tlu?  spirit  of  impi'ovement  which  in  late 
years  cnteivd  X'niontown,  seems  to  have  carefully  avoide<l  the  neigh- 
borhood of"  iro])Wood's  JJow." 

The  (iood  Intent  and  Stockton  liiu's  were  taken  from  the  Na- 
tional JJoad  in  ISol.  and  placed  on  tho  ]»linik  road  from  Cumberland 
to  Wrst  Xewtori.  Fi'om  the  lattci-  pcMut  pass(.'ngers  were  conve^'ed 
bv  steamboat  to  Pitislmri^  bv  wav  <>f  the  Vouixhioi^lK'nv  river,  which 
was  made  navii^abK*  at  that  date  bv  a  svstcm  <»f  locks  and  dams  like 
that  of  the  Monongahcla.  Upon  the  withdrawal  <»f  the  lines  men- 
tioned, a  line  was  put  on  the  Xational  Koad  by  l{edding  Bunting  ami 
Joshua  ^larshe.  and  ran  as  Jar  west  as  Washington.  Pennsylvania. 
William  Jlall  subse<|ucntly  ])urchased   the  interest  of  Mr.  Marshe   in 

this  line,  which  was  keiit  ()n  the  road  until  about  the  close  of  the  vear 

•  •       • 

1.^52.  when  the  era  of  four-horse  coaches  en<led. 

Mr.  Ensley.  before  quoted,  furnishes  his  juvenile  opinion  of  stages 
and  stage  drivers,  which  was  shared  in  by  all  the  bovs  of  the  road,  as 
follows: 

••My  earliest  recollections  arc  intimately  associated  with  coaches, 
teams  an<l  drivers,  an<l  like  most  bovs  raised  in  an  old  sta^^e  tavern,  1 
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liMiged  to  be  a  man  when  I  could  aspire  to  tlie  ^realnoHH  and  dignity 
^'*  H  professional  stage  driver.  In  my  boyiHh  eyeK  no  poHition  in  lifo 
"^d  80  many  attractions  as  that  of  driving  a  stage  team.  A  Judge,  a 
Congressman,  even  Henry  Clay  or  President  Jackson,  did  not  meas- 
^^fo  up  to  the  character  of  John  Mills  and  Charley  Howell,  in  my 
juvenile  fancv." 

The  picture  of  the  stage  coach  era  herein  <lra\vn  may  he  lacking 
'n  vigor  and  pei'spicuily  of  style,  but  it  contains  no  e-\aggeratioii. 
-Much  more  could  he  written  concerning  it,  and  the  story  would  still 
1>C'  incom])leie.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  nearly  all  the  old  drivers,  so 
full  of  life  and  hope  and  promise  when  pursuing  th(»ir  favorite  calling 
on  the  nations  great  highway,  have  answered  the  summons  that 
Hwaits  the  whole  human  familv,  and  of  the  vast  multituile  that  wit- 
Uessed  and  admired  the  dashing  exj)loits  of  the  old  drivers,  hut  few 
remain  to  relate  the  story.  When  the  old  ])ike  was  su])ei*seded  hy 
the  nulroad,  many  of  the  stage  drivers  went  west  and  continued  their 
calling  on  stage  lines  occupying  ground  in  advance  of  the  ap])roaching 
milwav.  Others  lins^ered  on  the  contines  of  the  familiar  nuul.  an<l 
It'll  into  various  pursuits  of  common  life.  Of  these,  some  achieved 
success.  As  drivers  they  had  opj)ortunity  for  making  acquninlanees 
and  friends.  Hanson  Willison  was  eminentlv  suecessful  as  a  local 
politician,  and  achieved  the  distinction  of  licing  twice  elected  >heritV 
of  Alle^'hanv  countv.  Marvland. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


The  most  conHpicuous  of  all  the  old  stage  propnctorn  of  the  Na- 
tional Iload  was  Lucius  Witham  Stockton.  James  Keeside  was  prob- 
ably an  older  stage  nuui,  and  iiuiy  have  owned  and  opei-ated  more 
stage  lines;  but  Mr.  Stockton  was  longer  and  more  pi-omincntly  iden- 
tified with  the  business  on  the  National  Koad.  lie  was  born  at  Flem- 
ington.  New  Jei*sey,  September  1,  1799.  Jle  was  a  son  of  Lucius 
Stockton,  and  a  grandson  ot  the  Rev.  Philip  Stockton,  known  in  his 
dav  and  anioni;  his  countrymen  as  ••  The  Revolutionary  Proacher,'' 
who  was  a  brother  of  Richard  Stockton,  a  signer  of  the  Declai"atiou 
of  Independence  from  the  colony  of  New  Jei'sey.  L.  W.  Stockton 
appeareil  in  Tniontown  as  a  stage  ])roprietor  ])i*evious  to  the  year 
1824.  the  exact  <late  not  ascertainable,  lie  was  twice  married.  His 
first  marriage  occurred  o\\  November  24.  1S24.  and  at  that  date  he 
was  a  resident  of  rniontown.  and  ha<I  been  previous  thereto.  His 
tirst  wife  was  IJebecca  Moore,  a  (hiugliter  of  l)aniel  Moore,  an  old 
stage  ])roprietor  who  lived  in  Washington.  Pennsylvania.  By  his 
first  nuirriage  he  had  six  childivn,  viz:  Richard  i\.  Daniel  Moore.  Eliza- 
beth ('.,  Lucius  Witham.  Margaret,  and  Rebecca.  Kichard,  Daniel, 
and  Klizabetb,  by  the  first  nuirriage,  are  dead;  the  last  named  died  in 
infancy.  Lucius  Witham  is  living  in  I^hiladelphia.  He  marrie<l 
Kllen,  tlu'  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Wishart,  an  old  and  dis- 
tinguished j)hysician  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  grandfather  on 
the  maternal  line  of  Hon.  Ernest  F.  Acheson.  late  Republican  nom- 
inee for  Ccuii^ress  in  the  Twenty-fourth  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
Margaret  Stockton  became  the  wife  of  J)r.  Thomas  McKennan,  a  lead- 
ing physician  at  this  time  of  Washington.  Pennsylvania,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  and  distinguished  McKennan  family  of  that  j>lace. 
Rebecca  Stockton  became  the  wife  of  ('a])t.  ^Mexander  Wishart.  and 
is  living  in  Newark.  New  Jersey,  whero  her  husband  is  executive 
officer  of  the  l^aw  and  Order  licague.  Captain  Wishart  was  a  gallant 
soldier  of  the  Union  army  in  the  war  between  the  States. 

Mr.  Stockton's  second  wife  was  Katharine  Stockton,  his  first 
cousin.     She  is  still  living,  making  her  home  with  her  son-in-law. 
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Gen.  Leiper,  of  Philadelphia.  By  his  second  marriage  Mr.  Stockton 
had  four  children,  as  follows:  Katharine,  Richard  C,  Elias  Boudinot 
and  Henrietta  Maria.  Of  these  all  are  dead  but  Henrietta  Maria.  She 
is  the  wife  of  Gen.  Leiper.  with  whom  Tier  mother  lives,  as  before 
stated,  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  rehited  as  an  incident  in  the  earlv  career  of  Mr.  Stockton 
that  he  had  a  race  with  a  hoi-se  and  buggy  against  a  locomotive,  be- 
tween the  Relay  House  and  Baltimore,  in  w^hich  he  came  out  ahead. 
The  horse  he  dvove  on  that  occasion  was  a  favorite  gray.  He  had  a 
pair  of  *'  Winflower  "  mares,  which  he  drove  frequently  from  Union- 
town  to  Wheeling  between  breakfast  and  tea  time,  tarryMng  two  or 
three  hours  ai  mid-day  in  Washington.  At  the  watering  places  he 
ordered  a  little  whisky  to  be  added  to  the  water  given  these  spirited 
and  fleet  animals,  and  thev  became  so  accustomed  to  it  that,  it  is  said, 
they  refused  to  drink  unless  the  water  contained  the  stimulating 
element.  He  would  also  drive  from  Uniontown  to  Cumberland  in  a 
day,  stopping  at  the  stations  to  transact  business,  and  from  Cumber- 
land to  Hagerstown,  sixty-six  miles,  was  an  ordinary  day's  drive  for 
him.  His  private  carriage  was  a  long  open  vehicle  which  he  called 
'*The  Flying  Dutchman.*'  Hanson  \Villison,  who  has  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Stockton  and  his  lively  trips  over  the  road,  says  that 
the  names  of  his  sorrel  mares  (the  *•  Winflowers'')  were  ''Bet''  and 
'^Sal,"  and  that  they  once  ran  olf.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Stockton 
"was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a  sister.  Miss  Stockton  was  much 
alarmed,  and  pulling  the  coat-tail  of  her  brother  cried  out  piteously, 
'*Hold  on,  brother  William,  hold  on,  or  we "11  all  be  killed!"  But  Mr. 
Stockton  heeded  not  the  cries  of  his  sister,  and  having  no  fear  of 
horses,  soon  regained  control  of  the  runaways  without  sustaining  loss 
or  injury. 

Mr.  Stockton  died  at  Uniontown  on  April  25th,  1844,  at  *' Ben 
Lomond,"  the  name  he  gave  his  residence,  now  the  property  of  the 
widow  and  heirs  of  the  late  Judge  Gilmore.  A  few  years  ago  the 
remains  of  Mr.  Stockton  were  removed  from  the  old  Methodist  bury- 
ing ground  in  Uniontown,  under  direction  of  his  loving  daughters, 
Mrs.  Wishart  and  Mrs.  Dr.  McKennan,  and  deposited  in  the  beautiful 
cemetery  at  Washington,  Pa. 

Mr.  Stockton  was  of  Episcopalian  lineage,  and  active  in  estab- 
lishing the  services  of  the  church  in  Uniontown.  He  brought  out 
Bishop  Stone,  of  Maryland,  to  baptize  his  daughter  Rebecca,  now 
Mrs.  Wishart.  He  was  a  vestryman,  and  besides  contributing  liberally 
in  money  to  support  the  church,  donated  to  the  parish  of  Uniontown 
the  lot  on  which  the  new  stone  edifice  of  St.  Peter  s  now  stands. 

James  Reeside,  the  second  son  of  Edward  Reeside  and  his  wife, 
Janet  Alexander,  was  born  near  Paisley,  Renfrew,  Scotland,  and  w^as 
brought,  when  an  infant,  to  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  in  1789,  where 
he  was  raised.  His  parents  being  in  humble  circumstances,  toil  was 
his  first  estate.  Poor  in  book  learning  and  in  earthly  goods,  he 
possessed  genius,  energy,  executive  ability,  and  an  ambition  that  fitted 
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liini  to  l>o  a  leader  of  men.  Before  (be  war  of  1812  he  was  a  wagoner, 
hauliiijj;  merchandise  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 
and  west  to  Zanesville  and  Colnmbus.  <)hi<».  His  promptness  and 
sa«i:acitv  soon  enabled  him  to  own  bis  own  teams,  which  were  em- 
j>loyed  in  banlin"^  artillery  to  Canada.  Commissioned  a  fora<^e  master 
under  (Jen,  Wintield  S(M)tt.  at  T-.nmlv*s  Lane,  bis  Scottish  blood 
prom])ted  bim  to  seize  a  musket,  as  a  volunteer,  from  which  hanl 
foui^bt  battle  be  carried  honorable  scars.  On  bis  return  he  settled  at 
llap'rstown.  Md,,  wbei'e,  in  ISIO.  be  nuirried  Marv,-the  daughter  of 
Jobn  Weis.  a  soldier  of  the  IJevolutionarv  war.  Aluindoning  wagon- 
ing, be  ran  a  stage  lini'.  in  1S1(;  to  ISIS.  fi*om  nagei*stown  n'a  Green- 
castle  an<l  Mercersburg  to  McConnellstown.  there  connecting  with 
the  .**tage  line  tben  in  o|)eration  iVom  Cbambersburg  to  Pittsburg  by 
He<lford.  Somerset  an<l  Mt.  Pleasant.  In  I.^IS,  in  connection  with 
Stockton  \'  Stokes,  of  Baltimore  ;  .Tose])b  Boyd,  of  Hagerstown  ;  Kin- 
caid.  Beck  k  Kvans,  of  rnionlown  ;  (leorge  Daw.soii,  of  Bi-ownsville ; 
Siepben  Hill,  of  Ilillsbon) :  and  Simms  \'  IVmberton,  of  Wheeling,  he 
])ut  on  the  first  regular  stage  line,  i-arrving  the  mail,  between  Balti- 
more arul  Wheeling,  before  tbe  construction  of  the  turn})ikes  between 
Hagerstown  and  Cumberland.  This  division  of  tbe  route  being  fi'om 
Hancock  to  Frosfbur^,  be  remove<l  to  (^imberland,  where,  in  eon- 
juiu'tion  witb  bis  stage  line,  be  ke])t  tbe  -'McKinley  Tavern,"  at  the 
corner  of  Baltimore  and  Mechanics  streets,  afterward  kept  by  Jacob 
Fecbtig.  .lamc^  Sto<ldar<l,  Jobn  Edwards,  and  others,  and  now  known 
as  tbe  ••  Klberon."'  In  1S2<»  be  ijuit  tavern  keeping,  and  confined 
himself  to  inail  contract  in  ii:  :ind  tbe  staire  business.  In  1827  Jobn 
McLean.  Po.'^tniaNtcr  (lenei'al.  afterward  one  of  tbe  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tbe  Cnitcd  States.  prevaile<l  on  bim  to  take  tbe 
mail  <-ontract  between  Pbiladeljibia  and  New  York,  and  be  moved 
from  Cumberland  to  IMilladelpbia.  In  tbe  tii'st  year  lie  re<luced  tiie 
time  for  ti*an.sj)orting  tlu'  mail  between  tbe  two  cities  from  twenty- 
tbree  to  .sixteen  lu)Urs.  an<l  soon  tbereafler  to  twelve  bours.  lie  soon 
became  tbe  owui'i'  <)f  m<»st  of  tbe  lines  running  out  of  Philadelphia 
and  Ni*w  York.  an<l  tbe  largest  mail  contractor  in  tlu'  Cnited  States. 
He  em]»loye<l  in  tbis  sei'vicc  more  than  one  tliousaml  borses  ancl  four 
bundi'cil  nu'U.  Tbe  wagoner  soon  became  tbe  -Land  Admind,"  a 
title  <xiven  bim  bv  tbe  press  in  recoirnition  of  bis  eneriijv  and  abilitv. 
Tbe  Postt»rtice  J>e]>artment  at  tbat  time  bavint!;  torelyon  itsown 
resoui'ces.  an<l  under  ^lajor  W.  T.  Barrv.  then  Postmasler-Cicneral, 
tbe  service  bad  so  increased  in  llnnlv  settled  sections  it  became  deepiv 
in  debt.  Mr.  lieeside  raised,  on  bis  pi'rsonal  resjionsibility,  large  sums 
of  money  to  ivlieve  it.  His  ellorts  were  a])preciated.  and  be  was  tbe 
esteeme<l  frien<l  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Henrv  Clav,  and  otber  distfn- 
guisbe<l  men.  witbout  regard  to  j»olitics.  altbougb  be  was  a  ])ro- 
nounced  DeUHM-rat.  Of  nuissive  frame,  six  feet  five  incbes  in  beifjrbt. 
vet  spare  in  tiesb.  cleai*  cut  features,  sparklinir.  dear  blue-frrav  eves, 
fair  complexion,  witb  dark,  sandy,  curlv  bair.  be  was  a  true  Hijrb- 
lander  in  aj^pearance.  genial  in  dis])osition.  witb  quick  and  rea<ly  wit. 
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F'ond  of  song  and  story,  kind,  yet  strict,  with  all  in  his  employment, 
and  generous  to  a  fault,  no  words  can  more  appropriately  describe 
him  than  Ihose  of  his  favorite  poet  and  countryman,  Robert  Burns: 

"  For  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran, 
When  first  the  fuinian  race  began, 
The  social,  friendly,  honest  man 

Whore  *er  he  be, 
'Tis  he  fulfills  great  nature's  plan, 

An'  none  but  he." 

Controversies  arising  between  Amos  Kendall,  the  successor  of 
Harry,  and  all  the  old  mail  contractors,  their  pay  was  suspended  upon 
frivolous  grounds.  comi)elling  them  to  bring  suits,  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  were  those  of  Reeside  and  Stockton  &  Stokes. 
The  hitter's  case  was  referred  to  Viro;il  Maxv,  who  found  in  their 
favor  alxmt  8140,00(1.  Mr.  lk*eside's  claim  was  tried  before  Justice 
Baldwin  and  a  jury  in  1841,  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  of 
.S1}>G,49G.0G.  which,  after  seventeen  years,  was  paid,  with  interest. 
As  soon  as  his  contracts  under  Kendall  ex])ired  he  quit  the  mail  ser- 
vice, after  putting  the  Philadelphia  and  New  Yerk  mail  on  the  Cam- 
den &  Ambov  railroad  durini'  the  residue  of  his  contract  teiTn. 

In  1836  he  bought  the  interest  of  John  W.  Weaver  between  Cum- 
bcrlaml  and  Wheeling,  then  a  tri-weekly  line;  increased  it  to  a  daily, 
then  twice  dailv.  and  ad<led  another  tri-weeklv  line,  and  named  the 
lines  ••  (fOod  Intent.'  which  was  the  name  he  had  previously  given 
the  fast  mail  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  In  1839  he 
sold  his  entire  interest  in  the  National  Hoad  lines,  and  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  his  suit  against  the  Ignited  States.  His  health  being  impaired, 
lie  sj)ent  the  wintei*  of  1842  in  New  Orleans.  Eeturning  in  the  ensu- 
ing s])ring,  without  benefit  to  his  health,  he  died  in  Philadelphia  on 
tJie  3d  of  St^ptember,  1842. 

Mr.  Rceside  attracted  attention  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  garb  he 
appeared  in.  In  the  winter  season  he  always  wore  a  long  drab  over- 
<-oat  and  a  fur  cap.  Once  in  ])assing  along  a  street  in  Philadelphia  in 
company  with  Col.  Pichard  .M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  Vice-President 
oi'  the  United  States,  some  scarlet  cloth  was  observed  in  a  tailor's 
window,  which  )n'om])ted  Col.  Johnson  to  say:  *'Keeside,  as  your 
coaches  are  all  red.  vou  oui'ht  to  wear  a  red  vest."  Mr.  Reesi<le  re- 
jdied:  -I  will  get  one  if  you  will."  '-Agreed,''  said  Johnson,  and 
straiijhtwav  both  ordered  red  vests  and  red  neckties,  and  from  that 
t  ime  as  long  as  thev  live<l  continued  to  wear  vests  and  neckties  of  scar- 
let  colors.  James  Peesi<le  aided  in  an  early  day  to  develop  the  mighty 
resources  of  our  countrv.  with  such  a<i:encies  as  were  then  available, 
and  his  name  and  good  work  deserve  to  be  perj)etuated  in  history. 

Dr.  Howard  KennedA'.  an  owner  of  stock  in  the  National  Koad 
Stage  Company,  and  for  a  brief  period  a  trustee  of  the  road  under  the 
])rovisions  of  a  Pennsylvania  law,  enacted  in  1848,  repealed  in  185G, 
was  born  in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  September  15th,  1809. 
His  father  was  the  Hon.  Thomas  Kennedv,  an  illustrious  citizen,  wlu) 
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figured  conspiouoiwl}'  in  the  history  of  Maryland  in  the  olden  time. 
Dr.  Kennedy  wiis  a  f^^raduate  of  the  Medieal  University  of  Baltimore, 
and  a  thoroughly  educated  physieian,  but  the  practiee  of  medicine 
not  proving  congenial  to  his  tastes,  he  soon  abandoned  it  and  cm- 
barked  in  other  pui'suits.  About  the  year  184U.  or  a  little  befoiv  that 
time,  he  was  aj)pointed  a  special,  contidential  agent  of  the  genend 
postofficc  dej)artment,  in  which  rehition  he  achieved  distincticHi  by 
detecting  numerous  mail  robberies,  and  bringing  the  perpetrat«irs 
iK'fore  the  courts  for  trial  an<l  punishment.  It  was  through  the 
vigilance  of  Dr.  Kennedy  that  the  nmil  robberies  of  the  Haldeman 
brothel's.  Pete  and  Abe.  and  Pate  Sides,  at  Negro  Mountain,  weiv 
discovered,  and  the  offendei*s  apprehended  and  ])unished. 

The  Ilaldenums  and  Sides  were  stage  drivers,  and  their  calling 
through  the  dismal  shades  of  death  and  other  dark  regions  in  the 
mountains  with  big,  tem])ting.  mail  bags  in  their  charge,  no  doui»t 
turned  their  minds  to  what  they  considered  a  speedy,  if  not  altogether 
a  safe  methotl  ol  getting  money.  Whispers  of  suspicion  growing  out 
of  the  vigilance  «>f  Dr.  Kennedy  in  pushing  hisi  investigations,  reached 
the  eai*s  of  the  sus])ecte<l  ones,  and  they  fled  to  Canada,  but  not  to  be 
thwarted  in  his  ])urposes.  Dr.  Kennedy  ])Ui'sued  them  thither,  had 
them  arrested  and  brought  back  to  Baltimore  for  trial.  Abe  IFalde- 
inan  was  acquittcil,  but  Pete  and  Pate  Sides  were  convicted  and  .sent 
to  the  penitentiary.  Dr.  Kennedy  was  also  the  j)rime  mover  in  bring- 
ing to  light  the  note<l  mail  robberies  of  Dr.  John  F.  Braddee,  of  Union- 
town,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  affidavits: 

Pcnnsj/h'ttniif,  Ftti/eftr  Conn  ft/,  ss.: 

Tbe  testimonv  of  Dr.  Howard  KernuMlv  taken  before  N.  Kwinir. 
president  judge  of  tbe  Ihli  Judicial  <listrict  ot  Pennsylvania, the  Sth 
day  of  January.  1H41.  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  bail  to  be  iv- 
<iuire<l  of  John  F.  Braddee.  Peter  Mills  St  raver  and  William  Purnell. 
The  said  Dr.  IFowanl  Keimedv  bein«;  tirst  bv  me  dulv  sw<n*n  acconl- 
iui^  to  law.  dep<>seth  and  saith:  "There  will  be  <lif!icultv  in  ascertain- 
\UiX  the  amount  of  monev  stolen  tVoni  the  mails.  There  have  been 
six  mail  poudn's  or  bags  stolen,  which  would  average  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars  each.  The  whole  would,  T  am  satistied.  amount  to 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  f  saw  the  monev  alleirc<l  to  have  been 
found  in  the  stable  of  .John  K.  Braddee.  The  amount  thus  found  was 
810,0!)«.(;().     The  amount  oi  cash  stolen  is  probably  about  $50,000. 

•iroWAPi)  KKXXEDV." 
Taken  and  subscribed  before  me.  January  J^th.  1841. 

N.  EWIN(K 
P.  Judge,  Nth  Judicial  District. 

PiTTSHiRcj,  January  25.  1841. 
*' Jlowanl  Kennedy,  special  agent  of  the  postofRce  department, 
in  addition  to  the  testimony  given  by  him  belbre  his  Honor,  Ju<lge 
Ewing,  further  deposes  that  since  that  time  he  has  received  reports 
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from  various  pereons  ^nd  places  in  the  West  of  letters  mailed  at  dates 
which  would  have,  by  due  course  of  mail,  been  in  the  bags  stolen, 
containing  bank  notes,  scrip,  certificates,  drafts,  and  checks,  amount- 
ing to  $102,000  and  upwards;  that  every  mail  brings  him  additional 
reports  of  losses,  and  that  he  believes  the  amounts  reported  will  not 
constitute  more  than  one-half  of  what  has  been  lost  in  the  mails  be- 
tween the  16th  of  November  and  the  18th  of  December,  1840,  on  the 
route  from  Wlieeling  to  New  York. 

-TIOWAKD  KKNNEI)Y^ 
••  Special  Agent  Post  office  Department." 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  the  25th  dav  of  Januarv,  1841. 

T.  IRWIN,  District  Judge. 

As  before  stated,  Dr.  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  line 
of  coaches  known  as  the  National  Road  Stage  Com])any.  This  was 
popularly  known  as  the  Stockton  line,  called  -'the  old  line,"  because 
it  was  the  oldest  on  the  road.  Dr.  Kennedy  managed  all  the  business 
of  this  line  relating  to  the  transpoHation  of  the  mails.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Western  Express  Company,  doing 
business  between  Cumberland  and  Wheeling  and  Pittsburg  via  the 
Monongahela  river.  L.  W.  Stockton  dying  in  the  spring  of  1844,  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  Dr.  Kennedy  brought  his  family  from  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland,  to  Uniontown,  and  established  his  residence  in  the 
old  Stockton  mansion,  called  '^Ben  Lomond,"  now  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Judge  Gilmore.  Here  Dr.  Kennedy  resided  until  the  year  1851,  when 
he  returned  to  Hagerstown,  where  he  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  1855. 
lie  was  of  medium  height  and  delicate  form,  of  pleasant  address,  and 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  education,  association  and  aspiration;  in  relig- 
ion an  Episcopalian,  and  in  politics  a  Democrat.  His  widow,  a  sister 
of  the  late  Alfred  Howell,  of  Uniontown,  survives  him.  She  is  enjoy- 
ing the  sunset  of  a  gentle  life  in  Hagerstown,  the  central  figure  of  a 
remnant  of  that  polite  and  refined  society  which  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  National  Road  distinguished  all  the  old  towns  along  its  line. 

William  H.  Stelle  was  born  in  New  Jersev,  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  many  of  the  stage  owners,  agents,  and  drivers  came  out  from 
that  State.  Two  of  Mr.  Stelle's  ])artners  in  the  stage  business,  John 
A.  Wirt  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  were  likewise  Jersev  men.  It  is  related 
that  Mr.  Stelle  and  Mr.  Acheson  were  both  desirous  of  selling  their 
interests  in  the  stage  lines,  the  former  being  an  owner  in  the  Good 
Intent,  and  the  latter  in  the  Stockton  line.  Mr.  Stelle  one  day  ap- 
proached Mr.  Acheson  in  Wheeling,  and  told  him  he  would  give  him 
five  hundred  dollai*s,  if  he  would  sell  or  buy  at  a  price  to  be  mutually 
named.  Mr.  Acheson  named  a  price  which  he  would  give  or  take, 
and  Mr.  Stelle  elected  to  sell,  and  promptly  paid  Mr.  Acheson  five 
hundred  dollars  for  acceding  to  his  projmsition.  Mr.  Stelle  located  in 
Wheeling  about  the  year  1841,  and  died  at  Elm  Grove,  Ohio  county, 
West  A^irginia,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1854,  aged  about  fifty  years. 
He  left  a  son,  William  H.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Susan  R.  Hamilton, 
both  living  in  Wheeling. 
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Agent8  of  the  Ktage  lines  posseBsed  functions  somewhat,  but  not 
altogether,  like  those  of  i*uilroa(i  conductors.  Some  agents  passed 
constantly  over  the  road,  paying  bills,  providing  horses  and  equipage, 
and  giving  general  direction  to  the  running  of  the  lines.  Others 
were  stationary,  attending  to  local  business.  These  agents  were 
])roniinent  cliaractei-s  of  the  i^oad,  and  popularly  esteemed  as  men  of 
high  position.  One  of  the  earliest  agents  was  Charles  JRettig,  who 
subsequently  kept  the  tavern  two  and  one-half  miles  cast  of  Wash- 
ington, and  referred  to  in  a  cha])ter  on  taverns  and  tavern  keepers. 
John  liisly,  of  Frederic,  Md.,  and  William  Biddle  and  James  Coudy, 
of  Hancock,  were  old  agents  of  lines  east  of  Cumberland.  Redding 
Bunting,  Edward  Lane,  Theodore  Granger  and  Charles  Danforth  were 
agents  of  the  Old  line  west  of  Cumberland,  with  authority  extending 
to  Wheeling.  Bunting  also  kept  the  National  House  inUniontown,  and 
Lane  kej»t  the  National  House  in  Washington,which  were  headquarters 
at  those  points  respectively  for  their  line.  Charles  Danforth  was  a  lead- 
ing local  agent  of  the  Stockton  line  at  ITniontown.  He  was  a  large,  fine 
looking  man,  with  florid  com])lexion,  heavy  black  whiskers,  and  pos- 
sessed of  popular  manners.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and 
died  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  in  1853.  His  remains  were  bi*ought  to  Union- 
town,  and  interred  in  the  old  Methodist  cemeterv,  near  Beeson's  old 
mill.  His  widow  is  living  in  Chicago.  Edward  Lane  was  a  man  of 
average  size,  of  reddish  complexion,  energetic  in  motion,  and  aifablc 
in  manner.  His  tavern  in  Washington,  Pa.,  was  one  of  the  best 
eating  houses  on  the  road.  Granger  Avas  a  large,  dark  complexioiied 
man,  not  well  liked  by  the  people,  but  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Stockton. 
After  the  stage  lines  were  taken  fr(>m  the  road.  Granger  Avent  to  Cin- 
cinnati, procured  employment  at  a  livery  stable,  and  died  in  that  city 
in  indigent  circumstanecs.  Jacob  Beek  was  an  agent  for  Weaver's 
line,  which  was  on  the  road  a  short  time,  and  went  with  that  line  to 
C)hi(>  and  Kentucky.  Jle  returned  from  the  West,  and  was  a  bar- 
keeper  for  John  N.  Dagg,  of  Washington.  Pa.,  and  subsequently,  as 
elsewhere  stated.  ke])t  tavern  at  llonvs  Point.  Va.,  and  died  there. 
He  was  an  old  stage  driver,  a  good  one,  and  esteemed  as  an  honest 
man.  Daniel  Brown,  mentioned  among  (he  old  tavern  keepers,  was 
an  agent  of  the  (iood  Intent  line,  and  a  very  competent  one.  He  was 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  sad  ending  has  been  alluded  to  in 
another  clia]>ter.  William  Scott,  familiarly  called  ••  Billy,''  was  a  Avell- 
known  agent  of  the  Good  Intent  line.  Jle  had  been  a  driver,  and 
was  promoted  to  an  agency  on  account  of  his  com])etency  and  fidelity. 
He  was  a  master  of  his  business,  a  man  of  small  stature,  dark  hair 
and  complexion,  and  a  little  given  to  brusqueness  of  manner,  but  on 
the  whole  rather  a  po})ular  agent.  He  remained  an  agent  of  the  Good 
Intent  line  until  business  ceased  on  the  road,  when  he  went  to  Iowa, 
and  became  an  agent  of  a  stage  line  in  that  State.  From  Iowa  be 
went  to  Texas,  and  died  at  Jefferson  in  that  State.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  descended  from  a  good  family  on  both  sides,  who  were  wealthj', 
and  that  he  engaged  in  stage  driving  from  choice,  rather  than  neccs- 
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sity,  and  his  friends  were  disappointed  in  his  cai'eer.  Lemuel  Cross 
was  an  agent  of  the  Old  line.  He  also  kept  tavern  at  Piny  Grove, 
as  elsewhere  stated,  and  is  well  remembered.  His  jurisdiction  as 
agent  was  mainly  on  the  mountain  division  of  the  road,  and  he  thor- 
oughly understood  his  business,  and  was  familiar' with  all  the  haunts, 
hills,  and  hollows  of  the  mountains.  B.  W.  Earl  was  likewise  an 
agent  for  a  while  of  the  Good  Intent  line.  He  commenced  a  driver, 
was  advanced  to  an  agency,  and  ended  a  tavern  keeper.  John  Foster, 
Andrew  Cable,  William  F.  Cowdery,  Levi  Rose  and  William  Terry 
were  agents  at  Wheeling.  The  latter  had  charge  in  part  of  Neil, 
Moore  &  Company's  line  in  Ohio. 

THE  PONY  EXPRESS. 

In  the  year  1835  or  6,  Amos  Kendall,  being  Postmaster-General, 
placed  on  the  road  a  lino  of  couriers,  called  the  "  Pony  Express."  It 
Avas  intended  to  carry  light  mails  with  more  speed  than  the  general 
mail  was  carried  by  the  coaches.  The  Pony  Express  was  a  single 
horse  and  a  boy  rider,  with  a  leather  mail  pouch  thrown  over  the 
horse's  back,  something  after  the  style  of  the  old-fashioned  saddle- 
bags. The  route  for  each  hoi'se  covered  a  distance  of  about  six  miles 
on  the  average.  The  horse  was  put  to  his  utmost  speed,  and  the  rider 
carried  a  tin  horn  which  was  vigorously  blown  when  approaching  a 
station.  William  Moore,  Thomas  Wooley,  subsequently  stage  dri- 
vers, William  Meredith,  Frank  Holly  and  James  Neese  were  among 
the  ridel's  on  the  Pony  Express  east  of  Cumberland,  and  Sandy  Con- 
ner, Pate  Sides  and  Thomas  A.  Wiley,  all  three  afterward  stage  dri- 
vers, and  William  Conn  rode  west  of  Cumberland.  Wiley  rode  from 
Uniontown  to  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and  also  between  Washing- 
ton and  Wheeling.  He  went  with  the  log  cabin  boys  from  Union- 
town  to  Baltimore  in  1840  as  a  driver  of  one  of  the  stage  teams  em- 
ployed on  that  occasion.  He  is  still  living,  an  employe  of  the  Balti- 
moi*e  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  at  Camden  Station,  Baltimore,  in  the 
service  of  which  he  has  been  employed  since  1852.  He  was  an  at- 
tendant at  the  bedside  of  L.  W.  Stockton  during  that  gentleman's 
last  illness.  Calvin  Morris,  a  son  of  William  Morris,  the  old  tavern 
keeper  on  the  hill  west  of  Monroe,  and  AVilliam  Downer,  a  son  of  the 
old  gentleman  who  lived  at  and  maintained  the  big  water  trough  on 
Laurel  Hill,  were  alwo  riders  on  the  Pony  Express.  William  Morris 
was  one  of  the  contractors  for  caiTving  this  fast  mail,  and  his  house 
was  one  of  the  relays  of  the  line.  The  relay  next  west  was  the  old 
toll  house  near  Searights.  Luther  Monns,  a  brother  of  Calvin,  the 
Pony  Express  rider,  went  to  Iowa  previous  to  the  civil  war,  and  was 
elected  State  Treasurer  on  two  or  three  occasions.  John  Gilfillan, 
now,  or  recently,  of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  was  a  rider  on  the 
Pony  Express  between  West  Alexander  and  Wheeling.  Bryant  and 
Craven,  of  West  Alexander,  were  among  the  contractors  of  the  Pony 
Express  line.  "The  Pony  Express"  did  not  remain  long  on  the  road, 
but  when  it  was  on,  old  pike  boys  say  "it  kicked  up  a  dust" 
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Old  Tdf'ft'iii^  (tiid  Toirni  Kee^n'ri^  fivin  Jkdtimore  to  BooiUfhom  —  Pen  Ptctutrofan 
Ohi  TatYrn  bff  Janus  G.  Blaine —  Tlw  Mayjxtle —  The  Ilawl  in  Hand  —  Ear- 
loclrr^H — Pine  Orchard —  The  Bmivn  Staml  —  Leri  Chand)erSy  the  NnUijicr — 
Old  W'haleu'H  Snnjii<h,  Boh  Fowhr'g  Gvotie  and  WarfiehVi  Ham  —  Poplar 
tSprings — Allen  Dorsif,  Van  McPherwny  TheWidotc  Dean,  Getzendanner'ti,  Peter 
Haijan,  Riddlemoi*^  r  and  the  McGruder  HonsTf  Peter  Zettle^  Kmanucl  Harr. 

•Caldwell's  Tavern:  Wc  did  not  use  the  high  sounding /i  of  <?/, 
hill  the  good  ohl  Anglo-Saxon  tart'rn,  with  its  wide  open  fire  in  the 
eheertnl  bur  room,  and  the  hoiintiful  spread  in  the  dining  room,  and 
the  long  porch  for  summer  loafers,  and  the  immense  stabling  with 
its  wealth  ot*  horse-flesh,  and  the  great  open  yard  for  the  road  wagons. 
How  real  and  vivi<l  it  all  seems  to  me  this  moment!  All  the  I'emin- 
iseences  (►f  the  old  i)ike.  for  whieli  you  are  an  enthusiast,  are  heartilv 
shared  by  me." — James  (i.  Blaine. 

('aldwell's  tavern,  nu'nlionod  by  Mr.  Blaine,  is  seven  miles  west 

« 

of  Washington.  LVnnsylvania.  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  in  its 
pro])er  ])lace.  Mr.  Blaine's  descrijjtion  is  ap])ro])riate  to  nearly  all 
the  old  taverns  of  the  road. 

Tlu^  outward  a])pearan('e  of  an  old  tavern  of  the  National  lload 
was  no  index  to  the  (lualilv  of  the  entertainment  it  afforded.  Many 
of  the  least  ])retentious  houses  furnished  the  best  meals,  and  ])aid  the 
most  agreeable  attention  to  guests  and  patrons.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  see  tlu'  wagon  yard  attached  to  a  small  wooden  and  a])parently  de- 
caying tavern  crowded  with  teams  and  wagons^  while  the  inviting 
grounds  of  the  imposing  brick  tavern  near  by  were  without  an  occu- 
pant. 

The  May  Pole  tavern  in  Baltimore  was  a  favorite  stop]>ing  ])lace 
tor  old  wagonei's.  It  is  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Paca  and 
(icrman  streets,  and  still  standing,  an  object  of  much  interest  to  the 
old  ])eo])le  of  the  road.  In  front  of  it  stands  a  tall,  slim,  granite  col- 
umn, representative  of  a  ])ole.  and  ]>reservative  of  the  ancient  name. 
The  May  Pole  was  kept  in  1888  by  Henry  Clark,  and  in  183G  by 
James  Adams,  who  remained  in  charge  until  his  death.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Isaac  Willison,  a  Virginian,  and  before  assuming  control 
of  the  May  Pole,  an  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  com- 
pany, at  Frederic  City.     George  Elliott,  subsec^uently  manager  for 
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Mi"s.  Adams,  at  the  Mountain  City  house  in  Cumberland,  was  at  one 
time  a  clerk  in  the  May  Pole  tavern. 

The  ''Hand  in  Hand"  tavern  on  Paca,  between  Lexington  and 
Saratoga  streets,  and  the  "  White  Swan  "  on  Howard  street,  were 
likewise  old  wagon  stands  in  Baltimore,  well  patronized  in  the  early 
(lays  of  the  National  Road.  Thomas  Elliott  also  kept  a  wagon  stand 
in  Baltimore,  and  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  jmtronage.  He  was  the 
father  of  George  Elliott,  above  mentioned.  The  May  Polo,  however, 
was  the  favorite  tavern  of  the  old  wagoners  of  the  National  Road. 
Tlie  "Three  Ton"  and  ^-Gon.  Wavne  "  taverns  had  each  extensive 
Htabling,  and  furnished  accommodations  for  droves  and  drovers.  The 
National  Road  entered  the  city  of  Baltimore  by  way  of  West  Balti- 
more street. 

The  first  wagon  stand  west  of  Baltimore,  fifty  years  ago,  was 
kept  by  a  man  whose  name  was  Hawcs.  It  was  seven  miles  from  the 
city,  and  wagoners  often  left,  it  in  the  morning,  drove  to  Baltimore, 
unloaded,  reloaded,  and  returned  to  it  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  and  the  next  morning  proceeded  on  the  long  journey  to  their 
western  destination.  The  Hawes  tavern  ceased  to  <lo  business  after 
1840. 

At  Ellicott's  Mills,  ten  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  there  was  no 
wagon  stand,  but  stage  houses  were  located  there,  where  stage  teams 
were  kept  and  exchanged. 

One  mile  west  of  Ellicott's,  Frank  Earlocker  kept  a  wagon 
stand,  that  was  largely  patronized.  He  was  rather  of  an  economical 
turn  of  mind,  and  old  wagoners  were  wont  to  say  of  him  that  he 
concealed  the  whisky  bottle  behind  the  counter,  against  the  custom 
of  the  road,  which  was  to  expose  it  to  full  view  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  miserly  Earlocker  lost  more  than  he  gained  by  his  habit,  since  it 
induced  wagoners  to  inquire  for  a  drink,  more  to  worry  the  landlord 
than  to  appease  the  appetite. 

A  short  distance  west  of  Earlocker's  is  **  Pine  Orchard,"  where  a 
tavern  was  kept  by  one  (Joslin.  He  was  a  goslin  only  in  name. 
Otherwise,  he  was  a  square  man,  and  knew  how  to  treat  strangers 
and  travelers,  especially  wagoners,  who  largely  favored  him  with 
their  patronage.  His  house  was  a  brick  structure,  and  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road,  and  for  aught  known  to  the  contrary,  is  still 
standing,  a  monument  commemorative  of  the  many  good  old  taverns 
which  studded  the  road  in  the  days  of  its  glory. 

James  Dehoff  kept  a  tavern  at  Pine  Orchard  as  early  as  1835. 
His  house  was  a  wagoners'  resort,  and  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road. 

An  old  (avern,  known  as  the  ''  Brown  Stand,''  four  miles  west  of 
''  Pine  Orchard,*'  was  a  popular  stopping  place  for  wagoners  in  its 
day.  In  1838  Levi  Chambers  took  charge  of  this  house,  and  continued 
to  conduct  it  until  1842.  He  Avas  called  "Nullifier"  Chambei^s,  be- 
cause of  his  adherence  to  the  nullification  doctrine,  announced  and 
advocated  by  John  C.  Calhoun.     He,  however,  knew  how  to  keep  a 
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tavern,  and  was  a  sober  and  intelligent  man.  On  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1841.  John  Crainpton  and  William  Orr,  old  wagoners  before 
mentioned,  drove  out  from  Baltimore  with  full  loads,  and  put  up  at 
the  *'  Brown  Stand. "  During  the  night  a  box  of  silk  goods  was  stolen 
from  Orr's  wagon.  The  loss  was  discovered  early  in  the  morning, 
and  Orr  and  C'humhers  oach  mounted  a  horse  and  pushed  out  in  the 
tlirection  of  Baltimore,  in  search  of  the  stolen  goods  and  the  thief 
There  was  a  light  snow  on  the  road,  and  tracks  were  visible,  indi- 
cative of  rai)i(l  steps  toward  the  east.  Beaching  Baltimoi*e,  Messrs. 
Orr  and  C'hanibers  entered  the  bar  room  of  the  May  Pole  tavern,  in 
which  a  number  of  persons  were  <lrinking,  and  among  them  one,  who, 
from  his  actions,  was  suspected  as  the  thief.  He  was  arrested,  tried, 
convicted,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Four  miles  west  of  the  ••  Xuilitiers,"  John  Whalen  kept  a  wagon 
stand,  and  one  of  the  be.^t  on  the  road.  Old  wagoners  entertain 
j)leasant  recollections  of  John  Whalen,  and  delight  in  recounting  the 
good  cheer  that  abounded  and  abided  in  his  old  tavern.  He  kept  the 
tavern  at  this  ])oint  up  to  the  year  184:i. 

One  Warlield  kept  a  tavern  a  short  distance  west  of  Whalcn's  as 
early  as  18^>5.  and  had  a  good  wagon  custi>m.  Old  wagoners  had  a 
rough  distich  on  this  section  of  the  road,  running  something  like  this: 

"  ( )1<1  Wlieeler's  Hunfish, 
B(jb  Fowler's  roast  jjoose, 
Wartield's  ham, 
Ain't  that  jam  I" 

New  Li^l)()ll  was  an  aspiring  village,  twenty -six  miles  west  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  lirst  ])oint  of  note  west  of  Whalen's.  Stages 
sloj)i)e(l  and  teams  were  changed  at  New  Li.sbon,  but  it  had  no  wagon 
stand. 

A I  IN)phir  Springs.  «me  mile  west  of  New  Lisbon,  there  was  a 
wagon  stand  lve])t  by  Allen  Dorsie.  Near  the  ohl  tavern  is  a  large, 
gushing  s])ring,  in  the  midst  of  tall  ]>oplar  trees,  and  hence  the  name 
'•  Po]>lar  Springs."  Sueh  was  the  situation  at  this  ])()int  titty  yeai^s 
ago.  but  alas,  ti ft y  years  is  a  long  time,  and  the  •' Poplar  Springs" 
may  ])resent  a  ditlerent  a]>pearanee  now.  Allen  Doi'sie,  the  old  ])ro- 
|>riet<»r  of  the  tavern  here,  was  likewise  and  for  many  veal's  superin- 
tendent oi'  the  ^Faiyland  division  of  the  road.  He  was  a  very  large 
man.  six  feet  in  height,  and  rounded  out  in  ])roporti()n.  He  was  be- 
sides a  man  of  a<lmitted  integrity  and  good  intellect.  He  ceased 
kee])ing  tavern  at  J'oplar  Springs  in  1842. 

Seven  miles  west  of  Po]»lar  Springs  Van  McPhei'son  kept  a  tav- 
ern, which  did  an  extensive  business.  The  proprietor  was  half  Dutch 
and  half  Irish,  as  his  name  imj)orts.  ami  he  had  the  iaculty  ot  pleas- 
ing everybody.  His  house  was  a  brick  structure  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road,  and  is  probably  still  standing.  Van  McPhei'son  kept 
this  house  from  183(3  to  1842,  ami  made  monev  in  it. 

New  Market  is  a  village  west  of  McPhersons  old  tavern,  and  in 
Frederic  county,  Maryland.     Here  the  stages  stopped  and  changed 
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teams,  and  an  old  wagon  stand  was  kept  by  one  Shell.  It  is  said  of 
Shell  that  his  name  differed  from  his  table,  in  that  the  latter  con- 
tained no  shells,  but  the  best  of  savoiy  viands. 

Three  miles  west  of  New  Market,  Frank  Wharton  kept  a  tavern, 
and  a  good  one.  He  was  rough  in  manner,  and  could  swear  longer 
and  louder  than  Wilse  Clement,  but  he  kept  his  house  in  good  shape 
and  did  an  extensive  business. 

One  mile  west  of  Wharton's  the  widow  Dean  kept  a  tavern. 
Her  house  was  a  brick  structure  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  and 
she  owned  it  and  the  ground  whereon  it  stood,  in  fee  simple.  She 
was  largely  patronized  by  wagoners. 

Next  after  passing  Mrs.  Dean's  old  stand,  the  city  of  Frederic  is 
reiK'hed,  which  fifty  years  ago  was  the  largest  town  on  the  road  be- 
tween Wheeling  and  Baltimore.  James  Dehoof  and  John  Lambert 
kept  old  wagon  stands  in  Frederic  City.  Lambert  died  about  1840, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Miller,  who  kept  the  house  down  to  the 
year  1853. 

Four  miles  west  of  Frederic  City  the  old  wagoners  encountered 
Cotockton  mountain,  and  here  was  a  fine  old  tavern  kept  by  Getzen- 
danner,  a  German.  His  house  was  a  stone  building,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road,  presunuibly  standing  to  this  day.  Getzendanncr, 
true  to  his  native  traits,  was  the  owner  of  the  property.  Old  wag- 
end's  unite  in  saying  that  the  old  German  kept  a  good  house,  barring 
a  little  too  much  garlic  in  his  sausages. 

Peter  Hagan  played  the  part  of  host  at  an  old  tavern,  one  mile 
west  of  Getzendanner's.  His  house  was  a  log  building,  and  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road.  As  before  stated,  the  outward  appearance 
of  an  old  tavern  on  the  National  Road  was  no  index  to  affairs  within  ; 
and  though  Peter  Hagan 's  house  was  small  and  made  with  logs,  the 
cheer  within  was  exhilarating.  His  meals  were  simple  and  but  little 
varied,  yet  so  manipulated  in  the  kitchen,  and  spread  upon  the  table 
so  tastefully,  and  withal  so  clean,  that  they  were  tempting  even  to  an 
epicure.  Peter  Hagan 's  patrons  were  for  the  most  part  wagoners,  and 
the  old  wagoners  of  the  National  lioad  knew  what  good  living  was. 
and  '*put  up"  only  where  the  fare  was  inviting.  Peter  Hagan  was 
an  uncle  of  Eobert  Hagan,  a  local  politician  of  South  Union  town- 
ship, Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Hagan's  old  tavern,  the  next  point  is 
the  village  of  Middletown,  w^hich  hoped  to  become  a  city,  and  might 
have  succeeded,  had  not  the  steam  railway  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the 
old  pike.     At  Middletown  the  stages  had  relays  of  horses.     One  of 

the  stage  houses  at  this  point  was  kept  by Tit  low,  a  relative  of 

F.  B.  Titlow,  of  Union  town.  Here  also  there  was  a  wagon  stand, 
kept  by  Samuel  Riddlemoser.  This  was  in  1840.  In  the  spring  of 
1841  Riddlemoser  moved  to  the  Widow  McGruder  house,  one  mile 
w^est  of  Middletown.  The  McGruder  house  was  well  conducted,  and 
enjoyed  a  large  patronage. 

South  Mountain  comes  next,  and  here  a  tavern  was  kept  by  one 
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Miller.  It  wuh  a  wagon  Btaiid.  a  stone  building,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road.  The  battle  of  South  Mountain  vyas  fought  here,  but  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  failed  to  awaken  the  de]>arted  glories  of  the  old 
Miller  tavern. 

One  mile  west  of  South  Mountain.  Fetter  Zettle.  a  German,  kept 
a  tavern.  It  wa;*  a  wa^on  stand,  and  a  ])opular  one.  The  hou8e  was 
of  brick,  and  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  roa<l.  The  old  landlonl 
was  accustomed  to  join  in  the  merry-making  of  the  old  wagoners,  and 
as  the  jokes  went  around  iu  the  old  bar  room,  the  German  spice  was 
plainly  discernible  as  well  as  agreeable,  in  uni.son  with  the  familiar 
notes  of  the  native  pike  boys. 

One  mile  west  of  Zet tie's,  Kobert  Fowler  kept  a  wagon  stand. 
Fowler  cjuit  in  1S30,  and  was  succeede<l  by  Knumuel  Ilarr,  who  con- 
ducted the  house  for  nuuiv  vears.  Joe  (Jarver.  a  noted  blacksmith, 
had  a  shoj)  at  this  point.  Garver.  it  is  said,  couhi  cut  and  replace  as 
many  as  a  dozen  wagon  tires  in  a  single  night.  Jt  was  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  the  old  blacksmiths  of  the  road  to  work  all  night 
at  shoeing  luu'ses  and  repairing  wagons. 
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Ofd  Taverm  and  Tareni  Keej^ern  cont tuned  —  BocniHhtw  to  Cumljerland — Funl's- 
tpu-ny  Antietanif  nagrratofn} ,  Dirty  Spigotj  SJtadij  Boicer^  Clear  Spring,  North 
MotnUairiy  Indian  Sjfrintj,  Ifanc^tck —  The  Hmm'  of  Nicod^mua  —  Accident  on 
SifleJing  Ilill^  the  iMugeitt  Hill  on  the  Jimid  —  Snib  Hollow — Toirn  Hill  — 
Green  Ridge  —  Pratt*H  HoUotr  —  A  Fugitive  Slare  —  Polish  Mountain  —  Flint- 
stone  —  Martini  Mountain. 

**  It  stands  all  alone  like  a  goblin  in  gray, 
The  old-fashioned  inn  of  a  pioneer  day, 
In  a  land  so  forlorn  and  forgotten,  it  seems 
Like  a  wraith  of  the  past  rising  into  our  dreams ; 
Its  glories  have  vanished,  and  only  the  ghost 
Of  a  sign-board  now  creaks  on  its  desolate  post, 
liecalling  a  time  w^hen  all  hearts  were  akin 
As  they  rested  at  niglit  in  that  welcoming  inn." 

James  Newton  Matthews. 

Boon.sboro  is  a  Kmall  town  at  the  foot  of  South  Mountain  in 
Maryland,  and  in  the  ])aliny  days  of  the  National  Road  was  a  lively 
village.  Old  wagoners  and  stage  drivers  spread  its  fame,  but  railroad 
conductors  are  silent  as  to  its  memory.  The  Slifer  Brothers  kept 
tavern  in  Boonsboro  in  the  olden  time.  Their  house  was  not  a  wagon 
stand.  One  of  the  Slifer  brothers,  as  before  stated,  claimed  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  '^  rubber,"  brake,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  At  the 
west  end  of  Boonsboro  the  widow  Galwix  kept  a  wagon  stand  and 
(lid  a  large  business.  She  Avas  the  w^dow  of  John  Galwix,  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned  as  a  fancy  wagoner.  Robert  Fowler  kept  a  tavern  in 
Boonsboro  as  early  as  1835  and  a  wagon  stand  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Boonsboro  Henry  and  Jacob 
Fosnock,  Germans,  kej)t  a  wagon  stand,  which  was  well  patronized. 
The  property  was  owned  by  the  Fosnocks,  and  they  made  money  with 
their  tavern.  They  were  bachelors,  but  had  an  unmarried  sister, 
Susan,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  hostess.  She  subsequently  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  old  wagoner,  Joseph  Crampton.  The  Fosnocks 
were  at  the  point  mentioned  as  late  as  1842. 

Funkstow^n  appears  next  in  sight.  Funkstown,  another  old  village 
identified  with  the  by -gone  glories  of  the  old  pike.  The  name  of  this 
village  brings  to  mind  the  once  familiar  form  of  John  Funk,  an  old 
wagoner.  John  lived  at  or  near  FunkstONvn,  and  his  family  may 
have  given  the  name  to  the  village.  Funkstown  is  located  on  Little 
Antictam  creek,  about  seventy  miles  west  of  Baltimore.    Fifty  years 
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njSi)  thoro  was  a  ])aper  mill  and  a  grist  mill  at  Fiink^town.  and  ihoy 
inav  1)0  thoiv  vi?t.  and  others  in  addition.  At  the  ea8t  end  of  Funk>- 
(i)Nvn,  Josi'j)h  Watts  kept  a  wa^on  stand,  and  competed  for  the  cus- 
tom of  the  wa*i:o!iers  with  Willian)  Ashton.  who  kept  a  similar  tavern 
:it  tlir  west  end  t)f  the  town.  Each  did  a  good  husiness.  Ashton  will 
In*  remi*mluTed  as  thr  athletic  wagoner,  who  leaped  over  the  l<»p 
of  a  roa<l  wagon  at  I'l'terslmrg.  lie  knew  the  wants  of  wagoners 
and  srrvcd  tlu*m  wi'll  at  his  old  tavrrn.  JTe  was  the  owner  of  twn 
tinr  six-horst*  teams.  an<l  ki»j»t  them  constantly  on  the  road. 

AthT  Kunkstown.  romo  th<*  elassit-  shades  and  handsome  stivei** 
«)t  llagiT^^iown.  Ilagerstown  was  always  a  }»rominent  point  «>n  the 
roa<l.  It  ranked  with  Wlu-eling,  Washington,  Brownsville.  I'nion- 
town.  ('uml»ei'lan<l.  and  Krederir.  Jlairrrstown  was  a  station  for  the 
siagr  lines.  Jt  onlliviMJ  tlie  road,  and  fl<nirishes  as  one  of  the  best 
towns  of  Maryland.  The  only  old  wai^on  stand  in  Ifa^xerstown  was 
that  ot  John  H.  Wrriuh.  Bnt  llajrerstown  was  rather  too  slvHsh  a 
\>\iu'v  for  «»ld  wagoners,  and  Wrench  gave  np  his  Inuise  there  in  1842. 
and  renioviMJ  to  Piuev  (Jrove.  where  he  fonnd  a  more  eonixenial 
at  nH 'Sphere,  lie  snhse<|uently  kept  one  of  the  old  tavi^rns  at  (Tiiints- 
ville.  tViim  which  point  lie  emigrated  to  Iowa.  an<l  died  there. 

Four  and  a  half  miles  west  of  llagerst<>wn.  an  old  wagon  stand 
was  kept  l»y  Havid  Neweinner.  It  was  a  stone  honse,  on  (he  north 
side  of  the  road.  Xeweomer  furnished  good  entertainment,  and  was 
well  favore<j  wiih  enstomers.  mostly  wagoners.  Tfe  was  a  (iuaker. 
and  a  money  maker.  lie  dealt  in  hoi'ses.  in  addition  to  tavt-rn  keej»- 
iuir.  When  tjlfej-jnu:  Ji  horse  \\\v  sale,  his  wife  was  accustomed  to  .sav 
in  the  iieariiig  of  the  person  ])ro]>osing  to  huy  :  *-Now.  I)avid,  thee 
must  not  sell  tlint  favorite  lior>e."'  This.  o|<l  waironers  sav.  Avas  a 
•  set -uj)  joh"'  hetweeu  hnvidand  his  >pousc  to  gain  a  go(^)d  price.  New- 
comer was  tlie  owner  ot*  the  pn»])<'rty.  and  as  the  house  was  ot'  stone, 
is  prohahly  standing  yet  ;  hut  the  ring  «>f  the  old  ])ike  has  gone  fr<»m 
it  I'Uii;"  -^inc*'. 

Three  mih's  wi'st ward  from  Newcomer's  was  the  im])osing  ami 
welj-rememhered  tavcrn'.kept  hy  John  Miller.  It  Avas  of  lirick,  a 
large  and  c<ininio(li(His  huihling.  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  i'oa<l. 
.Miller  ownecl  the  pro])erty.  an<l  ii  nmy  he  in  the  possession  of  his 
deseeiidants  to  this  day.  There  \\ere  hn*g(»  rooms  in  this  ht>nse, 
ada]>teil  to  dancing  pur])osi«s.  and  young  njen  and  maidens  of  the 
vicinity  fri-([Uently  trip])ed  to  the  notes  of  the  old  time  mnsii*  in  its 
spacious  halls.  The  wait/  was  unknown,  and  the  tigures  varied  from 
the  "hoe  down"  to  lh<»  cotillion,  closing  always  with  the  ••  Virgiiua 
IJeel."  Th<'  old  wagoners  were  invariahly  invited  to  participate  in 
the-^e  testivities.  and  engaged  in  them  with  a  gusto  not  excelled 
hv  .the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  surroun<linix  neiixhhorhood.  Alfred 
Uailes,  the  old  pike  boy  of  I)unl»ar,  <irove  a  line  team  from  Jrdni  S. 
.Miller's  to  the  N^icodemus  House,  two  miles  west  of  Hancock,  as  earlv 
as  the  year  18.*J(j.  and  is  nrobahlv  the  only  survivor  of  the  vonn«r 
folks  who  ]>artici])ated  in  the  gayeties  of  Miller's  old  tavern. 
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(Jiio  mile  west  ot  Miller's  is  **Shadv  Bower.''  There  a  tavern 
was  kept  by  Conrod  Wolsey.  His  house  was  well  favored  by  wagon- 
ers, who  sought  his  generous  board  in  goodly  numbers,  and  while 
well  liked  by  his  eusiomers,  he  got  the- name  of  "Dirty  Sj)igot,"  be- 
eau.se  tlie  sj)igot  of  a  whisky  barrel  in  his  liouse  was  once  besmeared 
with  tilth.  There  was  a  large  distillery  near  Wolsey's  tavern,  op- 
erated by  Barnes  Mason.  Mason  ha<l  two  teams  on  the  road,  driven 
by  William  Keefer  and  Joseph  Myers. 

Clear  Spring  comes  next,  and  derives  its  name  from  tlie  exist- 
ence oi'  a  large,  gushing  spring  of  clear  water,  in  volume  sufficient  to 
j>ropel  a  mill.  An  old  wagon  stand  was  ke}>t  at  Clear  8])ring  by 
Andrew  Kershaw,  who  died  the  ])roprietor  of  the  liouse,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jonathan.  The  house  was  a  large  brick  build- 
ing, on  the  south  sjcie  of  the  road.  Stages  sto])ped  and  exchange*! 
teams  at  Clear  Spring,  but  n(>t  at  Kershaw's.  Jlis  house,  as  stated, 
was  a  wai^on  stand.  (lUstv  Mitchell  is  a  well-remembered  character 
of  (Mear  Spring.  lie  use<l  to  steal  and  drink  the  wag<mers'  whisky, 
and  ••bum"  aroun<l  their  t<'ams  in  all  s(»rts  (»f  wavs.  One  nii^ht  the 
wagonei»s  poured  turpentine*  over  (iusty  and  set  tire  to  bin),  which  .so 
fri*^htene(i  him  that  he  nev<'r  afterward  had  anvthiui'  to  do  with 
wagoners. 

The  next  old  tavern  was  on  the  to])  of  Xorth  Mountain,  two 
miles  west  of  (Mear  Spring.  ke])t  ]»y  Jose])h  Kensel.  It  was  a  log 
house,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  Kensel  owned  the  pro]>erty. 
While  this  old  tavern  was  humble  in  (»utward  a])pearance,  the  tires 
burne<l  brightly  within,  and  its  patrons,  who  were  numerous,  highly 
extolled  the  quality  of  the  vian<ls  it  s]»rea<l  before  them. 

Indian  Spring  comes  next.fVMir  an<l  a  half  miles  west  from  (Mear 
Sj»ring.  Here  a  wagon  stand  was  kept  by  l)avid  Miller.  The  house 
is  a  stone  structure,  on  the  north  si<le  of  the  road,  and  Miller  owned 
it  in  fee  .simple.  This  old  house  was  a  favorite  resort  of  wagonei's. 
an<l  night  after  night  echoed  the  once  familiar  notes  of  the  great 
highway,  in  the  days  of  its  glory. 

Three  miles  w<'st  from  David  Miller's.  Anthonv  Snider,  a  distant 
relative  of  John  Snider  of  bap])y  momorv.  ke])t  a  wagon  stand.  It 
was  a  frame  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  Peter  llawes 
once  lived  at  this  hous<',  and  hauled  stone  for  an  acpieduct  on  the  ad- 
jacent canal. 

Four  miles  west  of  Sni<ler's.  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  .stood 
the  old  frame  tavern  of  Widow  Bevans.  She  ownetl  the  property, 
and  her  house  was  a  ])0]>ular  stopping  place.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
many  instances  widows  kept  the  best  taverns  along  the  road.  There 
is  no  record  of  a  widow  making  a  failure  as  a  tavern  kee])er. 

Two  miles  further  on  to  the  westward,  and  before  the  once  fami- 
liar tavern  of  Widow  Hevans  entirely  recedes  from  view,  the  old  wagon 
stand  of  David  Barnett  is  reached.  His  house  was  a  large  log  build- 
ing, on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  Here  the  first  transjjortation  line 
of  six-horse  teams,  John  Bradfield  agent,  had  relavs.  its  next  relav 
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eastward  bein^  the  houde  of  John  Miller,  liefoi-e  mentioned.  Bar- 
netl  was  a  joll^'old  landlord,  fond  of  exchanging  jokes  with  old  wagon- 
ers and  other  patn)n8.  He  had  a  manner  and  a  method  of  pleasing 
his  guests,  and  did  a  hirge  and  profitable  business. 

Westward,  two  miles  from  Barnett's,  is  the  historic  town  of  Han- 
cook,  named  in  honor  of  the  man  who  wrote  his  name  in  letters  so 
large  and  legible,  (hat  they  were  read  all  I'ound  the  world.  There 
was  no  old  wagon  stand  tavern  in  Hancock,  except  for  a  short  time 
about  the  vear  1838.  John  Shane  established  it,  but  was  not  success- 
ful,  and  removed  to  (himberland,  where  he  set  up  a  confectionery 
shop.  Wagoners  preferred  country  before  town  taverns,  as  a  nde. 
Stages  stopped  and  exchange<l  horses  in  Hancock. 

Two  miles  west  of  Hancock,  one  Nicodcmus  kept  an  old  wagon 
st^ind.  J  [is  first  name  has  not  been  preserved,  owing  probably  to 
the  sublimity  of  his  surname.  Ho  was  known  all  along  the  road,  but 
mentioned  only  as  Nicodomus.  His  Iwmse  was  a  fnime  building  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  he  owned  it,  and  died  in  it.  He  ke]>t  a 
good  tavern,  and  was  well  patronized.  Widow  Downer  kept  this 
house  before  the  lime  of  Nicodemus. 

Two  miles  west  of  the  h(mso  of  Nicodemus  is  Sideling  Hill,  so 
called  from  the  sloping  character  of  the  groun<l  upon  which  the  road 
is  laid.  At  the  eastern  toot  of  this  hill  Jacob  Brosius  kept  an  old 
wagon  stand,  and  had  a  good  share  of  custom.  His  hou.^e  was  a  finimc 
building  and  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  The  distance  from 
the  foot  to  the  summit  of  Sideling  Hill  is  four  miles,  and  it  is  the 
longest  hill  on  the  road.  In  1837  Jaeob  Anderson,  an  old  wagoner, 
was  killed  on  Sidi^ling  Hill.  His  team  boojime  frightened  on  the  sum- 
mit and  ran  down  the  wi'storn  slope,  coming  in  contact  with  a  large 
tree  on  the  roadside  with  such  force  as  to  break  it  down,  an<l  tailing 
on  Anderson,  he  was  instantly  killed.  Isaac  Browning.  Caleb  Lang- 
ley  and  Black  Wcstlcy,  with  their  teams  an<l  wagons,  were  on  the  road 
with  An(l(M'son  at  the  time  of  this  accident  Anderson  was  a  citizen 
of  Loudon  county.  Virginia.  Langley.  Browning  and  Westley  be- 
loni^od  to  Favette  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  road  crosses  a  stream  at 
Sideling  Hill,  called  Sideling  Hill  creek.  There  was  a  covered  bridge 
over  this  creek.  Jn  1841  John  ^foss  and  Billy  George, old  wagoners, 
<lrov(^  their  teams  on  this  bridge,  and  sto])ping  a  while  to  rest  under 
the  shade  atlorded  by  the  roof  the  bridge  broke  down,  preci  pi  tilting 
horses,  wagons  and  drivers  a  distance  of  tourteen  feet  to  the  water, 
causing  considerable  damage  to  the  wagons  and  the  gocxls  therein,  but 
strange  to  say  inflicting  but  slight  injuries  upon  the  drivel's  and  teams. 
The  teams  and  wagons  l>elonged  to  R(>bert  New  love,  of  Wheeling. 

Two  miles  from  the  foot  of  Sideling  Hill,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road.  John  II.  Mann  kept  a  wagon  stand.  His  house  was  a 
frame  building.  Mann  was  a  citizen  of  s<mie  prominence,  and  at  one 
time  reju'csented  his  county  (Washington)  in  the  Marylan<l  Legisla- 
ture. It  is  not  known  that  his  j)roclivities  in  the  line  of  statesman- 
ship impaired  in  any  wise  his  talent  for  tavern  keeping. 
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On  the  western  slope  of  Sideling  Hill,  about  midway  between 
the  summit  and  the  foot,  Thomas  Norris  kept  a  tavern,  which  Avas  a 
favorite  resort  of  wagonera.  His  house  was  a  large  stone  building,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road.  There  was  a  pieturesqueness  about  the 
loe^ition  of  this  old  tavern  that  imparted  a  peculiar  spice  to  the  ordi- 
nary rounds  of  entertainment  enjoyed  by  its  guests.  Samuel  Cessna 
kept  this  house  at  one  time. 

One  mile  west  of  Sideling  Hill  creek,  a  wagon  stand  was  kept  by 
the  widow  \8hkettle,  another  widow,  and  she  no  exception  to  the 
rule  before  stated,  that  the  widows  all  kept  good  houses.  Her  name 
is  not  inappropriate  to  some  of  the  duties  of  housekeeping,  but  Mrs. 
Ashkettle's  forte  was  not  in  making  lye,  but  in  setting  a  good,  clean 
table.  She  had  a  son,  David,  who  managed  the  business  of  the  house 
for  her.  Her  house  was  a  frame  building,  and  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road. 

Two  miles  west  of  Mi's.  Ashkettle's  the  wavfarer  struck  the 
point  bearing  the  homely  name  of  *'Snib  Hollow."  These  old  names 
never  wear  out,  no  matter  how  ugly  they  are,  and  it  is  well  they  do 
not.  They  all  have  a  signijficance  and  an  interest,  local  or  otherwise, 
which  would  be  lost  by  a  change  of  name.  Quidnuncs  in  hist(ny  and 
literature  have  exerted  their  restless  talents  in  efforts  to  obliterate 
these  seemingly  rude,  old  names,  and  substitute  fancy  ones  in  their 
stead,  but  they  have  failed,  and  their  failure  is  a  pleasant  tribute  to 
the  supremacy  of  common  sense.  As  early  as  1825  the  widow  Turn- 
bull  kept  a  tavern  at  Snib  Hollow.  Later,  an  old  wag(m  stand  was 
kept  there  by  John  Alder,  who  had  a  large  run  of  customers.  His 
house  was  a  log  building,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road. 

Town  Hill  comes  next,  a  half  a  mile  west  of  Snib  Hollow,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Dennis  Hoblitzell  kept  a  tavern  as  early  as  the  year 
1830,  and  pi'obabl}'  earlier.  The  house  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  locality  is  often  called  Piney  Plains.  Mrs.  McClelland, 
of  the  McClelland  House,  Uniontown,  is  a  daughter  of  Dennis  Hob- 
litzell. Samuel  Cessna  subsequently  kept  this  house*,  and  stage  lines 
and  wagon  lines  all  stopi)ed  at  it.  It  was  here,  and  in  Cessna's  time, 
that  Governor  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  was  treated  as  a  negro  servant,  men- 
tion of  which  is  made  in  another  chapter.  In  1836  John  Snider 
stopped  over  night  at  this  house,  with  a  load  of  emigrants,  while 
Cessna  was  keeping  it.  and  had  to  clean  the  oats  he  fed  to  his  horses 
with  an  ordinary  bed  sheet,  the  windmill  not  having  reached  this 
point  at  that  early  day. 

At  the  foot  of  Town  Hill,  on  the  west  side,  Henry  Bevans  kei)t 
a  tavern.  It  was  a  wagon  stand,  and  likewise  a  station  for  one  of 
the  stage  lines.  The  house  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and 
enjoyed  a  good  trade.  Samuel  Luman,  the  old  stage  driver,  kept  this 
house  in  1839. 

Two  miles  west  from  the  Bevans  house  is  Green  Ridge,  where  an 
old  Avagon  stand  was  kept  by  Elisha  Collins.  His  house  Avas  a  log 
building,  and  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.     Although  this 
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liousi'  was  liuniMc  in  appoaraiK'o.  oM  \va;;(>hoi*s  aiv  untstiiitrci  iii  hc- 
siowin;^  ]>rai>es  on  its  an<-ieiit  <:;o<kI  fhoor. 

TrihlijfiiiiC  onward,  two  niilos  tnrthor  to  tlu*  westward,  the  old 
wa;;oncr.  and  many  a  wcarv  travrlor.  lonnd  a  jdcasant  rosiinijc  place 
at  "Pralt's  flnllow."  wIutc  Sannu'l  Hamilton  kvyX  a  cozy  ()1«1  tavern. 
It  was  a  frame  liouse.  aw  tlic  mn*lh  Mi}  ol'  the  road.  Ifainilton  was 
a  planti'r  a^  Wfll  as  tavern  keeper.  an<l  raised  lohaeco  and  owned  and 
woi'ki'd  nei::ro  slave-^.  J^rvi  MrtJrnder  sneeeeded  Ilanulton  as  the 
k<v]K'r  1)1  this  house.  This  hx-aliiy  <lrrived  its  name  from  Pnitt.  who 
owncMJ  I  hi"  proprrly  at  an  larly  day.  an<i.  n]»on  authority  of  the 
vrtcran  l)avid  Mahaiiey.  ki]>i  the  tirsi  tavern  there.  An  incident 
iM'curi'i'd  at  Pratt's  IIoIImw  in  the  vear  1S42.  which  hrini^s  to  nioniorv 
tlu»  state  of  pnhlie  soeiety  in  ///«^'  In  Hum  limes.  Amoni;  the  old  wag- 
oners of  the  road,  was  ITiehard  Sha«lhnrn.  lie  was  a  native  «»f  Vir- 
«^inia,  an<l  h«»rn  a  slave,  while  \\\>  eotnplexion  was  .st>  fair,  and  his  liuir 
so  straiirht.  lliat  he  ri*adily  ]>asse<l  for  a  white  nnin.  When  (piitt' 
vouiiir  he  exapi'd  trom  his  master  and  st  I'ucdv  out  for  liherlv  anions 
the  enlivening"  .seenes  nf  the  ;i:reat  hii^hway  of  the  I{el»uldic.  On  a 
certain  evi'iiiuir  of  t  he  veai"  nienlione<l.  he  ilrove  into  MeCirucler's 
wai::on  vard  alonix  with  a  numl»er  of  iJtlu'r  wa^oiuM's.  to  rest  lor  the 
niirht.  The  sun  had  n(»i  yet  disaj>peared  hehind  the  western  hills, 
and  a  staire  eoaeh  ]iulle<l  uj)  in  front  of  .Medrnder's  tavern,  ami  stop- 
ped for  water,  as  was  the  eustom  at  that  ]M»int.  Annjui;  the  i)assen- 
irers  in  that  eoaeh  was  ilie  owner  of  the  slave.  Shadhnrn.  [iookini; 
out  throuixh  the  win<low  i»f  the  (•(►aeh  he  ohserved  and  reeot^nized 
Sha<lhurn.  and  ealliuir  to  Ids  aid  a  telli»w  ]>assenirer.  emer^j^iMl  from  the 
coach  with  a  dcl«-rminai  ion  t<»  I'eelaim  hi-^  jM'opcrty.  l>ick  was  seized, 
hut  I'cini;-  a  man  ot'  iireat  musrular  ]>o\vcr.  sueccdetl  in  releasimr 
hims<'lt"  JiMuii  the  chilciii>  iA'  \\\>  a'-^ailanls  and  tietl.  The  <lisap- 
]M»inted  master  lii'e<l  at  l)iel;  with  a  pi>i(»i.  as  he  ran,  hut  he  made 
iXO"d  his  eNcane.  Tiie  team  driven  hv  Siiadliurn  hehnii^etl  tol?ai'sons 
ot"  (.)iiio.  who  >lioj-il\  atter  ili.«  c<ca]>ade  mentioned.  .si«nt  another 
drivi'r  (o  Mc(Jruder"s  to  lake  charuce  ot'  it.  Sha<lhurn  never  after- 
ward reajjpeariMJ  on  the  i"oa<l.  an<l  it  i^  helieved  thai  he  found  a  home 
aud  at  last  a  ^rave  in  Canada. 

It  was  near  Pratt'>  IJollnw  that  the  ( 'otrells.  lather  and  two  sons, 
murdered  a  ]»ed<llcr  in  ls2-.  the  ])er|»et rati)rs  ol  which  crime  were  all 
hun^'  from  t  h<' same  s<-allnli|  in  l''redcri<\  IMn' old  tavern  at  Pratts 
Hollow  was  jjrslroved  l»v  tire  nuuiv  \»'ars  airo.  and  was  never  rebuilt. 

Twt)  nnles  we^i  Irom  Pralt's  Ilnljuw.  .lojni  S.  .Miller  <()nducted  an 
old  tavern,  and  a  i^ood  one.  His  house  was  a  franu'  hiiildiniX.  an<i 
stood  on  tlu*  north  sidi' ol  the  i*<»a«l.  It  was  a  popular  sto])pin^  place 
foi*  wairouers.  Miller  kept  this  house  as  earU'  as  1S!U>,  an<l  snhse- 
(pieutly  i>e(ahh'  the  ]»roprietor  of  the  old  tavern,  live  miles  west  of 
Washinirton.  IVnnsvlvania.  where  he  died. 

■  Polish  Miumtain"  is  ri'a<died  next,  one  mile  west  of  the  old 
Miller  slaml.  On  the  summit  of  this  little,  hut  picturescpie  nn»untain. 
Philip  Fh'lelu'r  kept  an  oM  tavern,  and  greete*!  and  treate<l  thousan<l> 
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of  old  wagoin^rs  and  othor  travelers.  His  house  stood  on  tlie  nortli 
side  of  the  road,  and  was  made  of  logs,  but  the  table  it  lurnished  was 
equal  to  the  best  on  the  road. 

And  next  conies  Flintstone,  lour  miles  west  of  Fletcher's.  All 
old  i)ilve  boys  remember  Flintstone.  The  name  has  a  familiar  ring. 
The  stages  stopped  at  Flintstone,  and  Thomas  Eobinson  kept  the 
leading  tavern  there,  in  the  olden  time.  Jlis  house  was  a  stage  sta- 
tion, and  a  wagon  stand  as  well,  ilobinson.  the  good  old  landlord, 
got  into  a  difticulty,  many  years  ago,  with  one  Silas  Twigg,  and  was 
killed  outright  In'  his  assailant.  As  earlv  as  ltS35  Jonathan  Huddle- 
son  kej)t  a  tavern  in  Flintstone,  and  had  the  ])atronage  of  one  of  the 
stage  lines.  He  sul>sefpiently  kept  the  old  Tondinson  tavern  at  the 
J/ittle  Meadows.  John  Piper  was  an  old  tavern  keeper  at  Flintstone. 
JFis  house  was  a  favorite  summer  resort,  and  also  enjoyed  the  patriHi- 
age  of  old  wagoners.  The  Pi])er  house  is  a  large  brick  buihling,  and 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  John  Pi])er  died  about  the 
vear  1872.  The  hotise  is  continued  as  a  tavern  under  the  joint  nuin- 
agement  of  John  Howard,  a  son-in-law.  and  an  unimirried  daughter 
of  tlie  old  ])ropriet()r.  Henry  B.  Elbon  also  kept  a  tavern  in  Flint- 
stone for  manv  vears.  but  his  career  bet'an  after  that  of  the  old  road 
ended.  Elbim  clicd  al^out  four  or  five  years  ago.  Fairweather  antl 
Ladew.  of  New  York,  own  and  operate  a  large  tanneiw  at  Flintstone. 

Two  miles  west  of  Flintstone.  Martin's  Mountain  is  encountered, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  east.  Thomas  Streets  })resi<led  over  an  old 
tavern,  and  welcomed  and  cared  for  nniny  a  guest.  His  house  was  a 
frame  structure,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road. 

Two  miles  further  on  thewestwanl  tramp  the  widow  Osford  kept 
a  regular  old  wagon  stand.  She  was  assisted  by  her  son,  Joseph.  It 
is  needless  to  state  that  her  house  was  popular.  She  was  a  widow. 
Her  liou.se  was  a  log  building,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  with  a 
large  wagon  ^'ard  attached.  Her  dining  room  occn])icd  the  greater 
])ortion  of  the  ground  floor  of  her  house,  and  her  table  was  always 
crowded  with  liungry  guests.  Kitchen  and  bar  room  made  up  the 
I'cmainder  of  the  first  story,  and.  wagoners'  beds  covered  every  inch 
of  the  bar  room  floor  at  nii^ht.  ^[rs.  Osford  retired  from  this  house 
aftej*  a  long  season  f)f  prosj)erity.  and  was  succeeded  l>v  Peter  Hagej*. 
an  old  wagoner,  who  at  one  time  drove  a  team  for  William  Searight. 

Two  miles  west  from  widow  Osfords.  Henry  Miller  kept  an  old 
tavern.  It  was  a  brick  house,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  It  will 
be  noted  that  Miller  is  (he  leading  name  among  the  old  tavern  kee])- 
vYH  of  the  road.     The  Smiths  don't  figure  much  in  this  line. 

Two  miles  west  of  Henry  Miller's  an  old   tavern  was  kept   by 
Slifer.  whose  first  name  is  lost  to  memory.      It  is  ])robable  he  was  ol 
tlie  family  of  Slifers  who  kept  at  Boonsboro.     Jt  is  said  of  this  Slifer 
that  he  was  a  good,  square  (lealing  landlord,  kept  a  good  house  ami 
enjoyed  a  fair  shai*e  of  jiatronage. 
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Ohl  Tairrii:*  awl  Tarern  KefjM'rtt  coutiiiut'd  —  OiiiilHrland  to  Little  CrustthigH — Tfv 
Citif  of  Cumbt'riand  —  Evrnttiiw^K — Th4'  Sir  Mile  Hottse  owe/  Bridge— 
Claiy^n — Tmgt'dij  in  Frtvtfhtmj — Thoimi*  HfoU  —  Saiid  Sprirtff* — Big 
Savaijf  —  Little  S<tr<ujf  —  Thomas  Johnwn  —  Thf:  ShatU't  of  Death  —  John 
Rt'ckiior — Piney  Grore  —  Moiiimer  Vade —  Tomliivson^H —  Widotr  Wooding. 

The  cit}'  ol*  Cumlu'rland  is  the  initial  point,  as  befoiv-  stated,  of 
that  portion  of  the  National  Koad  whieh  was  constructed  by  author- 
ity of  Congress,  and  paid  for  with  funds  drawn  from  the  public  treas- 
ury of  the  Ignited  States.  In  1835  James  Black  kept  the  leading 
tavern  in  (\imberland.  It  was  a  sta«^e  house.  In  1836  John  and 
Emorv  Edwards,  of  Boonsboro.  leased  tlie  Black  House,  and  eon- 
ducted  it  as  a  tavern  i'or  manv  vears  thereafter.  John  Snider,  the 
old  ]nke  boy  of  pleasant  memory,  hauled  a  portion  of  the  household 
p>ods  of  the  Edwards'  from  their  old  liome  in  Boonsboi-o  to  theirnew 
location  at  Cumberland.  At  the  date  last  mentioned  thei'c  were  two 
wagon  stands  in  Cumberland.  One  of  them  was  kept  by  Thomas 
riumer.  IMumer  had  teams  on  the  road.  The  otlier  was  kept  by 
Geori^e  ^rattiH<i:Iy.  Frederic  Shi])lev  kept  a  tavern  in  Cumberland 
previous  to  the  year  \^\K).  It  was  located  on  Baltimore  street,  near 
the  site  ot  the  station  first  established  hy  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road (.■ompany.  This  house  was  suhsequently  conducted  by  George 
W.  (iuni]),  and  after  him.  in  IS;")?,  by  David  Mahaney.  OneKaig, of 
Bedford  county.  Pennsylvania,  succeeded  ^Fahanev  in  the  control  of 
this  house.  It  was  called  "The  American,"  and  entertained  wagon- 
ers and  the  traveling  i)ublic  at  hirge.  In  1844  and  later,  the  widow 
Adams  kc])t  a  wagon  stand  in  Cumberland,  on  the  site  of  the  pi*e8ent 
rolling  mill.  George  Elliott  was  numager  for  Mrs.  Adams.  The  house 
was  a  large  brick  structure,  and  known  in  its  day  as  the  ''Mountain 
(^it\'  House."  Lewis  Smith  kept  ••The  Blue  Springs  House*'  on 
Mechanics  street,  and  was  largely  ])atronized  by  old  wagoners. 
Frederic  iShii)ley  also  kept  a  tavern  on  Mechanics  street,  after  he  lel\ 
the  American.  John  Kelso,  the  old  wagoner,  kej)t  a  tavern  for  a 
short  time  on  Mechanics  street,  and  was  well  patronized;  and  Otho 
Barcus,  another  old  wag(mer,  kej)t  the  '•  Pennsylvania  Hou.se "  on 
Mechanics  street  in  1843,  and  lor  a  ])ei'ioil  of  three  yeai's  thereafller. 
The  road  when  first  laid  out.  as  seen  in  a  ])revious  chapter,  passed 
over  Wills  Mountain.  In  1831  this  location  was  changed  for  a  better 
grade,  uj)  the  vallej's  of  Wills  creek  and  Braddock's  run.     To  make 
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thin  fhange  it  was  iiucoKHairy  to  tii*8t  obtain  the  coiiHCiit  of  the  State 
f)f  Maryland,  whieh  was  granted  by  an  act  of  bcr  LegiKhiture  in  1832. 
The  old  Plumer  tavern  stood  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  old  location, 
and  the  old  Mattingly  tavern  at  the  same  end  of  the  new  location, 
(leorge  Evans  kept  a  tavern,  also,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  original 
location. 

Five  miles  west  of  Cuniberland.  on  the  new  location,  a  wagon 
stand  was  kei)t  by  Josejdi  Everstine.  This  was  a  frame  house,  and 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  It  was  well  conducted,  but  ow- 
ing to  its  proximity  to  Cumberland,  did  not  do  as  large  a  business  as 
other  tavern?*  of  the  road,  more  advantageously  located. 

Six  miles  west  from  Cumberland  there  was  an  old  tavern  known 
as  the  -'Six  Mile  House."  Jt  belonged  to*  the  Bruces.  an  old  and 
wealthy  family  of  Alleghany  county,  Maryland,  and  many  years  ago 
was  destroyed  by  tire.  A  new  building  was  erected  on  the  old  site, 
and  ivnuiins  to  this  day  in  the  occupancy  ol'  a  nephew  of  the  old 
tavern  keeper.  Aden  Clary.  This  house  is  near  the  junction  of  the 
old  and  new  locations  above  referred  to,  and  near  the  stone  bridge 
over  Braddock's  run.  The  sixth  mile  post  from  (^imberland  stands 
on  the  north  wall  of  this  bridge,  firm  antl  unshaken.  The  bndge  is 
well  ])reserved,  and  a  ])olished  stone  thereof  bears  this  inscri])tion  : 
••1835  —  Built  by  Thomas  Eealv.  Lieut.  Jno.  Pickell,  U.S.  Engineer. 
II.  M,  Petitt,  Asst  Supfd." 

Eight  miles  west  from  Cumberland  Aden  Clary  kcj)t.  His  house 
was  a  lai'ge  and  commodious  brick  building  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road,  and  is  still  standing.  There  was  not  a  more  poj)ular  house  on 
the  road  than  Aden  Clary's. 

Frostburg  is  next  reached.  This  was  always  a  i)rominent  point 
on  the  road.  It  did  not  derive  its  name,  as  many  suppose,  from  the 
crisp  atmosj)here  in  which  it  was  located,  but  from  the  original  owner 
of  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  whose  name  was  Frost.  Frostburg 
was  the  first  stage  station  west  of  Cumberland.  The  leading  taverns 
of  Frostburg  in  the  ])almy  days  of  the  road  were  the  •*  Franklin 
House"  and  the  '-Highland  Hall  House.*'  The  Franklin  House  was 
kept  for  many  years  by  Thonuis  Beall,  the  father  of  the  Bealls  of 
I'niontown.  It  was  headquai'ters  of  the  (lood  Intent  stage  line. 
The  Highland  Hall  House  was  conducted  at  ilitte rent  times  by  (ieorge 
W.  Claybaugh.  (Jeorge  Evans.  Samuel  Cessna  and  Thonnis  Forter. 
It  was  the  headcjuarters  of  the  Stockton  line  of  coaches.  During 
Cessna's  time  at  this  house  he  was  the  principal  actor  in  a  tragedy 
which  produced  considerable  commotion  in  the  vicinity.  A  negro 
servant  employed  by  Cessna  addressed  some  insulting  remark  to  his 
wife.  an<l  imme<liately  upc»n  being  informed  thereof.  (V*ssna  ]>ro- 
eeeded  to  dispatch  the  negro  without  ceremony.  He  was  tried  in 
(^imberland  for  murder  and  acquitted,  public  sentiment  veiy  gener- 
ally acquiescing  in  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  About  the  year  1850  the 
Highland  Hall  House  was  purchased  by  the  authorities  of  the  Cath- 
olic church,  remodeled,  improved  and  converted  to  ecclesiastical  uses. 

10 
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About  OIK*  luik'  Wi'Ntof  Fn )st bit r^^  anil  at  the  i'aoi  ot  Bi^  Savage 
mountain,  is  Sand  S])rin^H.  »o  called  fi*oin  the  gurgling  water  in  the 
sand  at  that  ]K)int.  fn  183(>  the  widow  Warti  kept  a  wagon  Htaml 
tavern  at  Sand  S]irings.  Uvv  bouse  was  a  favorite  resort  I'or  old 
wagoners.  On  tbe  nigbt  of  October  li,  \H'M}.  sn«)W  fell  to  the  <leplli 
ol*  a  todt  at  Sand  S])rings.  Itrraking  down  the  timber  all  thniugh  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Mrs.  AVard's  wagon  yard  was  ero\v<led  with 
teams  and  wagons  (bat  night,  and  the  snow  was  so  deep  the  next  day 
thai  the  wagoners  (KvnuMl  it  inex]»edient  Ut  turn  out.  and  remained  at 
Mi*s.  Wanls  until  tbe  following  morning.  John  Snider  was  among  the 
wayroncrs  at  Mrs.  Ward's  on  tbeoi-easion  mentioned,  and  is  authoritv 
lor  tlu*  tK-eurronce  of  tbe  ()et«>ber  snow  storm.  The  tavern  at  Sand 
Springs  was  sub.soquontly  ki']>t  by  John  Welshman  old  stage  driver, 
Hiram  Sutton  an«l  Jacob  Coiirod.  in  the  order  named.  Hiram  Sut- 
ton was  a  son-in-law  of  Jared  (1arv.  He  kejit  the  Sand  Springs  tav- 
ern <lown  to  the  vi*ar  iS.'jii.  when  be  moved  to  Parkersburtj.  West 
Virginia,  and  may  be  living  there  yet.  IMiilip  Sjnker,  the  old  black- 
smith at  Sanil  S|n'ings.  it  is  said  could  shoe  moiv  hoi-ses  in  a  given 
time  than  anv  other  blacksmith  on  the  road.  He  had  a  rival,  how- 
ever,  in  A.  Hrice  Di'van.  now  of  Dunbar,  who.  in  the  palmy  days  ol' 
the  road,  carried  ou  a  shop  in  Ho])wood,  and  shod  htn'ses  for  ol'i 
wagoners  all  night  long  on  nnmy  occasions.  T)evan's  backers  will 
not  concede  that  Spiker  was  a  s])eedier  .shoer  than  he. 

A  .^bort  distance  west  of  Sand  Springs,  on  the  side  of  Big  Savage 
mountain,  an  old  wai^on  stand  was  kept  bv  one  Cheney,  afterwanl  bv 
Jacob  Conrod.  It  is  a  stone  bouse,  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  mad. 
In  ('bcenv's  lime  at  ibis  bouse.  Ilenrv  ('lav  Kush,  who  wlis  an  old 
wagoner,  •-ays  that  metalic  mugs  were  used  tor  <lrinking  ]uiri)oscs, 
instea«l  of  u:Iassi's.  He  lurtber  states  that  tbe  mui^s  were  clean,  au'l 
]»rol)iibIy  u>cd  through  deference  to  tbe  j)ure  whisky  ol  that  day. 
Big  Savage  mountain  is  two  thousand  five  bundre<l  an<l  eighty  feet 
above  tbe  Atlantic. 

Two  miles  west  fr<»ni  Cheney  s.  and  at  tbe  foot  of  Little  Savage 
m<nintain,  1'honias  Mcall  ke])t  a  tavern  as  early  as  18^10.  William 
K.  Heall.  sn]»erintendcnl  of  the  Tniontown  rolling  mill,  was  born  at 
tins  obi  tavi'rn.  Tbonnis  Heall  ivniovcd  from  this  place  to  Missouri, 
but  after  a  sb(»ri  absence,  returned  to  Western  Maryland,  and  took 
charge  of  tbe  Franklin  House  in  Frostbnrg.  Thomas  John.M)n  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  Heall  in  tbe  management  of  this  bouse,  it  was  a 
noted  place,  and  .lohnson  was  a  noted  character.  IFe  was  a  gO(>d 
tiddler  and  a  good  dancer.  He  t)wned  a  negro  named  Dennis,  whc» 
was  also  a  goo<l  dancer,  and  night  alter  night  in  the  cheerful  bar 
room  of  the  old  tavern.  Hennis  performed  tbe  Mbjuble  .shuffle,"  re- 
sponsive to  livelv  music  furnished  bv  his  old  master.  Johnson  was 
small  in  stature.  wi*lgbing  but  little  over  a  biindru<l  pounds.  Al- 
though be  i)artici])ated  freely  in  the  fun  of  the  old  road,  be  was  not 
unmindful  or  neglectful  of  his  business.  He  owned  the  old  tavern- 
stand  mentioned  and  tbe  lands  adjacent,  and  <lying.  lel\  a  comfortable 
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iiihorituncc  to  his  tleseeiKhuit.s.  Little  Savage  mountain  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  ahove  the  Atlantie, 
being  one  hundred  feet  lower  than  Big  Savage. 

Three  nnles  further  west  ward,  and  at  the  eastern  approach  to  the 
Shades  of  Death,  John  Keeknor  kept  an  old  wagon  stand,  well  known, 
and  in  its  day  well  patronized.  Heck  nor  kept  this  liouse  as  early  as 
1830,  and  ended  his  days  in  it.  It  was  a  log  and  fnune  structure  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road,  with  a  commodious  wagon  yard  attached. 
The  thick  branches  of  the  pine  trees  growing  on  Shade  Hill,  hung 
over  lliis  old  house,  imparting  to  it  a  romantic,  as  well  as  an  attractive 
jKM'spective.  The  fame  of  Mrs.  Recknor  as  a  ]>urvcyor  of  hot  bi.scuits 
was  co-extensive  with  the  line  of  the  road.     Now, 

"The  kitchen  is  cold  and  the  hall  i.s  a.s  etill, 
As  the  heart  of  tht'  hostess  out  there  on  the  hill." 

Pinev  drove  comes  next,  two  miles  from  Uecknors,  so  called 
from  the  numerous  j>ine  trees  growing  in  the  locality  in  the  olden 
time.  At  an  early  day  Joshua  Johnson,  a  wealthy  man  of  Frederic 
City,  owned  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  land,  embracing  Piney  Grove 
and  tlie  Shades  of  Death,  which  he  held  for  many  years  for  specula- 
tive purposes.  I^)rtions  of  this  large  area,  it  is  said,  continue  in  the 
possession  of  John.son's  descendants  to  this  day.  The  pine  trees  were 
cut  down  numy  yeai*s  ago,  sawed  u]>  and  shipped  to  market.  William 
Frost,  of  Frostburg.  erected  the  first  extensive  saw  mill  in  the  vicin- 
ity. At  Piney  Grove  there  was  an  old  tavern,  kej)t  at  ditlerent  times 
hy  Trunum  Fairall,  Mortimer  (,'ade,  Lemuel  ('ross,  John  Wrench 
and  David  Mahaney.  All  the  stage  lines  of  the  road  stopped  at  this 
old  tavern,  an<l  wagoners  in  goodly  numbers  also  congregated  there. 
It  was  a  large  frame  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  on 
the  ojiposite  yide  large  stables  and  sheds  were  erected  for  sheltering 
horses  and  vehicles. 

West  of  Piney  (irove  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  an  old  wagon 
stand  was  kept  by  a  num  who.se  name  was  Wagoner,  and  subsequently 
by  Isaac  liell,  and  later  by  Mortimei*  Cade,  (^ade  kept  this  house  in 
1840,  and  died  in  it.  His  wid(»w  continued  to  keep  it  as  a  tavern  for 
a  number  of  yeai*s,  and  until  she  became  the  wife  of  AVilliam  Fear, 
who  ke])t  a  tavern  on  Key.ser's  Kidge.  A  daughter  of  Mrs.  Cade  is 
living  in  Uniontown  at  this  time. 

Two  miles  west  ol  Pinev  Grove  the  relebrated  old  Tomlinson 
tavern  at  Little  Meadows  is  reached.  This  is  an  old  stand;  as  old  as 
the  National  Road.  Here  the  lines  of  the  National  an<l  the  old  Brad- 
dock  roads  coincide.  Jesse  Tondinson  owui'd  the  lan<l  at  this  |)oint. 
and  kept  a  tavern  on  the  old  Bra<ldock  road,  before  the  National 
Roiul  was  made.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  latter  he  abandoned  his 
old  house  and  erected  a  new  one  on 'the  new  road,  which  lie  conducted 
as  a  tavern  for  many  years.  After  his  death  the  ])roj)erty  passe<l  t«) 
the  hands  of  Jacob  Sides.  W.  M.  F.  Magniw,  as  before  stated,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Jacob  Sides.    This  place  is  referred  to  as  the  Ijittlc 
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MeadowK  in  tlio  ottieial  ivcor.l  ol'  Jh'adduck's  uiifortuuate  mari-h 
through  the  niouiitaiiis  in  1755.  The  ro^ion  at  and  about  Mt.  WaKh- 
in^ton.  iurthor  westwanl  on  tho  line  of  the  road,  wheiv  the  conflict 
between  Washington  and  the  Fivneh  and  Indians  oceiirivd,  in  1754. 
is  desi<jjnated  l>y  Washin^flon.in  his  oliieial  report  of  that  engagenuMit. 
as  the  (treat  Meadows.  Tonilinson's  tavern  is  a  hirge  stone  houK'. 
on  the  north  si(U'  of  tlie  road.  Alter  Tomlinson,  it  was  kept  by 
Thomas  Endsli*v.  wlio  was  sueceeded  bv  Thomas  Thistle,  Thoma?* 
Thistle  bv  James  Stod<hird,  and  he.  in  turn,  bv  Jesse  Huddle.son,  Trii- 
man  Fairall.  Tjemuel  Cross  and  I)avi<l  ^lahanev,  all  before  the  mil- 
road  was  eontiniie(l  west  of  (*uinberland.  It  was  kept  by  (leorge 
Lavman  alter  the  railroad  absorbed  the  trade.  Lavnian  was  atter- 
wan!  sheritf  of  Alle«^hanv  eountv.  Marvland.  In  the  vear  18G2.  while 
the  ])roperty  was  under  the  control  of  Mi'.  Magraw.  the  old  Tomlin- 
son tavern  was  remodeled  and  mueh  im])roved.  The  eontmct  ior  the 
im])rovements  was  undertaken  by  (Jeorge  \V.  Wyning.  a  well  known 
carpenter  of  Tniontown,  who  superintended  the  work  in  ]>erson.and 
dui'ing  its  ju'ogre.ss  he  and  Magraw  together.  sjH*nt  numy  a  pleasant 
hour  amid  the  exhilarating  atmos|)here  of  the  moinitains,  in  the  .society 
of  the  old  ])ike  boys.  James  K.  Polk  dined  at  the  Tomlinson  house 
in  the  si)ring  of  1845.  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be  inaugunited 
President,  lluddleson  was  keeping  the  house  at  tluit  time.  The 
occasion  l»rought  together  a  large  concourse  of  mountain  i)eo]de.  who 
were  addressed  bv  the   Presidi'nt-elect. 

One  mile  west  from  Tomlinson's  the  widow  Wooding  ke]>t  a 
tavern  as  earlv  as  lS42.an<l  lor  some  tinu' thereafter.  Her  house  was 
a  franu'  building,  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  road,  and  was  lartjelv 
patronized  bv  ohi  WMiioners.  Mrs.  \Voo<linir  icrowiuix  ohl.and  wearied 
by  the  onerous  duties  of  tavern  keeping,  gave  U[»  the  business,  and 
turned  her  house  over  to  her  son-in-law.  Peter  Veast,  who  conducted 
it  for  a  season,  and  in  turn  surrendered  it  to  John  Wriglit. 

One  mile  west  of  Mrs.  Woo<ling"s  old  stand  the  traveler  reaches 
the  liittle  (^rt)ssings.  a  name  given  to  the  localitv  from  the  circuni- 
stanci'  thai  here  the  road  crossi's  the  (*astleman  river,  and  the  ])retix 
••little"  is  used  because  the  ( 'astlenum  is  a  smaller  stream  than  the 
Voui^hio^henv.  which  is  crossed  a  few  miles  further  westwai'd.  and 
called  the  liij;  ( 'rossinics.  There  was  notavernat  the  l/ittle  Ci'ossinix.s 
previous  to  the  year  IS.'Jd.  Subsi'(|uent  to  that  date  a  tavern  wjis 
established  there  bv  Alexan<ler  Carlisle,  who  entertained  the  travel- 
ing  public  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  11  is  house  was  a  large  frame 
structure,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  sid»se<|m«nlly  ke])t  by  .lohn 
and  Samiud  McCurdv.and  later,  at  diiferent  tiuics.  bv  Daviil  Johnson. 
William  l)aw.son,  Klisha  Brown.  Jacob  (V)nro<l  and  David  Mahanev. 
Although  nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  from  the  buihling  of  the  road 
befi)reanv  old  landlord  at  Little  (^rossin^s  beckoned  the  wearv  trav- 
cler  to  rest  and  refreshment,  nevertheless,  thereafter,  and  until  busi- 
ness ceast'd  on  the  line,  that  localitv  pivsented  manv  and  rare  atlrac- 
tions.  as  all  ohl  i)ike  bovs  are  readv  to  verifv. 
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Obi  Tanrm  and  Tairrn  A'trp^'rA  contimwd  —  LittU'  Cnnwiutja  to  Whidhtg  Rnhjf  — 
GrautifriUe — Th'  Ofd  ShultZj  Stciner  nnd  Fidler  Hoinf^^H — Thf  Vtierai^j 
Darid  Mahan^ff — Thomas  T/ilxtle^  Widow  Haldrman,  Death  of  Mi's.  Brck- 
mn\  Netjm  Afmnitain,  Kt*ifM>r^»  JiidifCy  J^xj  Cabin  Boyx  of  1840,  Jamrs 
Stmidard,  Dennia  Hoblitzefly  The  Fcam^  The  McCnrdy*,  Adam  Yea»iy  Darid 
Johnson,  Peenj  Shnltz,  Truman  Fairall^  John  }ytH.Hh^  The  Bane  Hohm', 
WtXfing  and  Weddimj  of  an  Old  Tarern  KeeiH'r,  Jamen  Reunohh,  Henrq 
]Va/teri<. 

Xext  after  leaving  the  Little  (^rossiiig!4  on  the  westward  march, 
comes  (Jrantsville.  a  romantic  little  mountain  villa<5e  in  Garrett,  form- 
erly Alleghany,  county,  Maryland,  named  long  before  the  hero  of 
Appomattox  was  known  to  fame,  and  therefore  not  in  his  honor.  In 
1833  Samuel  Clillis  kept  a  tavern  in  the  east  end  of  Grantsville.  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road,  the  same  house  that  in  later  vears  was 
kej)t  by  John  Slicer.  It  was  a  wagon  stand  in  the  time  of  (lillis,  and 
Slicer  did  not  take  charge  of  it  until  business  had  ceased  on  the  road. 
John  Lehman  kept  a  tavern  in  (Jrantsville  in  1830.  lie  was  a  son- 
in-law,  as  was  Peter  Veast.  of  the  good  old  widow  Wooding,  before 
mentioned. 

The  Lehman  House  was  subsecpiently  kept  b}'  Henry  Fuller, 
and  after  liim  by  George  Smouse.  It  was  iv  frame  l)uilding  near  the 
center  of  the  village,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  and  road.  In 
1843  Henry  Fuller  <lemolishe<l  this  old  house,  and  erected  a  new  one 
in  its  place.  Adam  Shultz  ke])t  a  tavern  at  the  east  end  of  Gj*ants- 
ville  back  in  the  forties,  and  <lying  in  charge,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Perrv,  who  continued  it  down  to  the  year  1852,  when  the  ancient 
glories  of  tlie  old  ])ike  began  to  weaken  and  wane.  The  Shultz  House 
was  an  impo.sing  brick  structure,  on  the  south  .side  of  the  road,  and  was 
kept  for  a  while  by  the  veteran  David  Mahaney,  and  at  one  time  by 
Jesse  King.  Perry  Shultz  was  subsequently  elected  sherilf  of  Alleghany 
county,  Maryland.  Solomon  Steiner  also  kept  a  tavern  in  CJrantsvillo 
during  a  portion  of  the  prosperous  era  of  the  road.  Grantsville 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  locality  for  tavern  kee])ei*s  of  German 
names  and  antecedents.  Steiners  tavern  was  a  brick  building,  and 
.stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the  old  Shultz  House. 
Steiner  built  it,  owned  it,  and  died  in  it,  and  his  son,  Archibald,  con- 
ducted it  for  a  number  of  years  after  his  father's  death.  It  was  a 
wagon  stand.     The  Fuller  House  was  kept  at  different  times  bv  John 
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O.  Wivnoli,  Bazil  GarJotts*.  Barney  Brown,  John  SHeer,  Williaui  SHcer, 
William  Beiflor,  John  Millin^or,  and  Nathaniel  Slieer.  Chrit<tian  M. 
Liven^ood  is  tlio  ])ros(»n1  proprietor.  Aivhibald  Steiner  was  Huoeeeded 
in  his  father's  did  hoiisr.  first.  l»v  William  Shaw,  and  thereafter  in 
turn  hy  John  !Millin^er  and  .lonas  K.  Canary,  the  jnvsent  proj)riot«»r. 
and  it  is  now  callfd  the  Farmers  House. 

David  Mahan«'y.  whosi*  name  trei|uently  appeal's  in  tliese  pages, 
is  a  remarkahle  man.  A  hov  when  the  National  Koad  was  made,  he 
has  lived  on  and  near  it  all  his  life.  His  ]>resent  i-esidenoo  is  Dunhar. 
Favette  count  v.  Pa.,  hut  he  is  a  familiar  tii^ure  on  t  lie  streets  of  T'nion- 
town.  llr  is  the  father  of  IJovd  Mahaiiev.  the  well  known  enter- 
])rising  owner  and  manager  of  the  handsome  new  Mahaney  Innist*  in 
I'niontown.  an<l  <»f  (ieorge  Mahaney.  also  a  ])0])nlar  hotel  man,  who 
at  one  time  kept  the  l)ixon  house  in  (Jreenshurg.  afterwaitl  a  hotel  in 
Pittshiirg.  and  at  tin*  ]>resent  time  is  eondueting  a  house  in  Latrohe. 
David  -Mahaney  was  horn  in  Washington  county.  3Id.,  near  Ilageis- 
towii.  in  lst>7.  and  is  therefore  in  his  cii^ht  v-sixth  vear,  while  lie  has  the 
appearam-e  of  a  man  not  over  sixty.  Jlis  eomplexion  is  swarthy,  sle]> 
elastic,  ancl  his  nu'morv  hut  sli^htlv  inn>aired  r»v  the  inroads  of  time. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Culpeper  (M)uiity.  Va..  who  met  with  a 
melancholy  death  hy  drowning  in  the  Potomac  river,  on  the  niglit  of 
the  presidential  elect itm  of  185(1.  His  polling  place  was  eight  miles 
from  his  residence,  in  Marvhnnl.  ami  to  reach  it  and  vote  involved  the 
crossing  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  lie  loft  the 
])olls  to  return  home,  and  upon  reaching  the  river,  hy  some  untoward 
accidi'iit  fell  into  the  water  and  pei-ished.  David  Mahaney 's  first  ven- 
ture in  tavern  kei*pinLC  on  his  own  account  was  at  the  old  Shultz 
house  in  (irantsville.  lie  was  pers<»nally  acjjuainted  with  ITenry  Clay. 
Thoma<  11.  Henton.  Lewis  Cass.  an<l  others  of  the  old  time  statesmen, 
and  fre<|uently  entertaine<l  them. 

As  early  as  IS.'Jd  Thomas  Thisih'  ki']>t  a  tavern  at  the  foot  ol' 
Xegro  Mountain,  two  miles  west  ot' (Irantsville.  With  a  name  some- 
what rasping  in  its  import.  Thistle  ha<l  a  smooth  tongue,  a  mild  man- 
ner, and  furnished  exc*'IIent  entertainment  for  the  traveling  public, 
lie  was  one  ot'the  oldi'st  and  hest  known  tavern  keepers  on  the  road, 
llis  house  was  a  long,  frame  woodi'u  huihling.  on  tlu'  south  side  of  the 
road,  at  times  a  stage  station,  and  throughout  its  entire  existence  a 
wagon  stand.  IFei'e  the  National  IJoad  <-rosses  the  line  of  the  old 
Hraddock  road.  In  KStl  William  Dehaven  kept  the  ohl  Thistle 
tav«'rn,  an<l  later  it  was  ke])t  hy  Levi  Dean. 

One  and  a  half  miles  west  ti'om  the  old  Thistle  house,  and  on  the 
eastern  slojie  of  Negro  Mountain,  the  widow  Ilaldeman  kej)t  a  tavern 
as  early  as  1840.  and  like  all  llu-  widows,  had  a  large  ]>atronage. 
While  conducting  this  house.  Mrs.  IFahleman  hccame  the  wife  ol 
Daniel  Smouse.  who  thei'ejifler  took  charge  ol  if.  The  house  was  a 
log  building,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  and  the  sjmcious  gnmnds 
surrounding  it  were  crowded,  night  after  night,  with  six-horse  teams 
and  hi«;.  hroail  wheeled  wagons,  covered  with  canvass,  iiresentini;  the 
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appearance  of  a  military  eiieanipment.  This  old  house  was  sub- 
sequently kept  by  George  Sniouse,  and  later  by  John  Wright.  The 
widow  Recknor,  of  savory  memory,  before  mentioned,  died  a  boarder 
in  this  old  tavern,  much  lamented. 

Onward,  westward  and  upward,  the  crest  of  Xegro  Mountain  is 
reached.  There  are  several  versions  of  the  origin  of  tlie  name  of 
this  mountain.  Probably  the  one  most  worthy  of  acceptance  is  that 
in  the  early  collisions  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  a  negro 
:ipj)eare(l  as  an  ally  of  the  Indians  in  a  conflict  on  this  mountain,  and 
was  among  the  slain.  Xegro  Mountain  is  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twentv-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
the  second  highest  elevation  on  the  line  of  the  road.  The  old  com- 
niissionei's  give  the  height  of  the  mountain  as  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twentv-eight  and  twelve  one-hundredths  feet,  from  their 
base  of  measurement  in  the  Potomac,  near  ('umberland,and  as  before 
stated,  nuike  no  mention  of  Keyser's  Itidge.  In  the  \*ear  183G  Den- 
nis Iloblitzell  kept  a  tavern  near  the  summit  of  Negro  Mountain,  on 
the  eastern  slope.  He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  McClelland,  of  the 
McClelland  house  in  Uniontown.  This  old  tavern  is  a  stone  building, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  the  same  that  in  after  years  became 
celebrated  as  a  resort  for  hog  drovers,  under  the  management  of  AVil- 
liam  Sheets.  It  was  ke])t  as  a  tavern  after  Iloblitzell  left  it,  and  be- 
fore the  time  of  Sheets,  by  Thomas  Heall. 

Two  miles  west  from  Negro  Mountain  Keyser's  Eidge  looms  up 
in  view.  This  was  a  famous  localit}'  in  the  j)rosperous  days  of  the 
road.  It  is  a  bald,  bleak  range,  not  inai)tly  described  as  the  back-bone 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  two  thousand  eight  hundred  an<l  forty-three 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  highest  point  on  the  road.  In  the  olden 
time  snow  drifts  often  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  on 
Keyser's  Kidge,and  stages  and  wagons  were  compelled  to  take  to  the 
skirting  glades  to  avoid  them.  Francis  Mc(.'ambridge  kept  a  tavern 
here  as  early  as  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  Itobert  Hunter,  and  he 
by  James  Stoddard,  some  time  previous  to  1840.  Hunter  went  from 
this  house  to  Petersburg.  James  Stoddard  was  the  grandfather  of 
Mi-s.  McClelland,  of  the  Mc(*lelland  house,  Uniontown.  Stages  stopped 
at  Stoddard's,  as  well  as  wagoners  and  travelers  of  every  <lescript ion. 
The  log  cabin  boys  of  Uniontown  stopped  at  Stoddard's  the  fii*st  night 
out  on  their  memorable  trip  to  Baltimore,  in  1840,  to  attend  the  great 
Whig  mass  meeting  of  that  year  in  that  city.  They  had  with  them, 
on  wheels,  a  regular  log  cabin,  well  stored  with  refreshments  of  every 
kind,  and  the  vory  best;  and  every  mile  of  their  long  journey  re- 
sounded with  lusty  shouts  for  ^*  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too."  E.  B. 
Dawson,  esq.,  and  Lucien  B.  Bowie,  of  I'niontown.  are  the  onl}'  sur- 
vivoi^s  of  that  unique  pilgrimage,  so  far  as  can  l)e  ascertained.  The 
party  consisted  of  such  distinguished  and  well  remembered  Whigs,  of 
I'^niontown,  as  James  Veech,  Alfred  Patterson,  Kice  (r.  Hopwood. 
Thomas  B.  Davidson.  Leo  Haymaker,  John  Harvey,  William  Mc- 
Donald, Bobert  L.  Barry,  James  Endslev,  William  E.  Austin.  E.  B. 
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Dawson  and  Lucion  B.  Bowie.  There  wore  doubtless  others,  but 
owing  to  the  long  lapse  of  time  their  naine8  arc*  not  ivealled.  Red- 
ding Hunting  drove  the  team  that  hauled  the  eahin.  and  Thomas  A. 
Wiley  was  with  the  ]iarty  as  an  i'm])lovi*  of  the  Stockton  stage  line, 
wliich  turnisluMl  tour  coarhes  tor  the  transportation  of  the  politieal 
pilgrims.  James  KndsK'v  was  of  the  SomertieM  fannly  of  Endsleys. 
and  die<l  in  that  plaec  in  .hily.  181K5.  At  Mi<l<lletown.  a  sliort  distance 
east  of  South  Mountain,  in  Marvland.  the  log  eahin  hovs  were  eon- 
trontc<l  with  a  ]>ettieoat  suspi-ncU'd  trom  a  polo,  which  excited  them 
to  rairc  A  collision  and  a  tight  ensued,  .lohn  Ilarvev.  the  museulnr 
nnin  of  the  log  cabin  boys,  engageil  a  like  re])resentative  of  the  other 
side,  and  it  is  <-Iaimcd.  by  the  friends  of  lUarvey.  that  he  vanijuished 
his  antagonist.    It  is  not  improbable  that  both  sides  claimed  a  victory. 

The  nartv  reached   Baltimore  safelv  ami  on  time,  and  were  received 

*     

in  that  city  with  great  enthusiasm.  They  were  tendered  a  reception 
s])eech,  which  was  delivered  by  "The  Miltbrd  Bard."  a  eelebrated 
lialtimore  |M)et  an<l  orat()r  of  that  day.  and  the  s])eech  responsive  was 
nuide  by  \VilIiam  K.  Austin,  who  was  a  graceful  orator,  and  his  et!brt 
on  this  occasion  was  one  of  his  best.  The  Stoddard  House,  at  Kevs- 
er's  nidge,  was  subsecjuently  and  succes^ively  kept  by  Dennis  Hohlit- 
zell.  William  Vviiv.  one  of  the  McCurdvs.  Adam  Yeast  and  David 
Johnson,  the  latter  the  stej)father  ot*  Mi's.  McClelland,  of  the  Me- 
Clelland  IFouse,  rniontown.  hetore  mentioned,  who  was  born  in  this 
house  when  it  was  ke]>t  by  her  father.  Dennis  IFoblit/Adl.  William 
Fear  owned  the  old  Stoddard  Ilt>use.  and  sol<l  it  to  Perrv  Shultz,  who 
conduete<l  it  as  a  tavern  for  a  number  of  vears.  in  addition  to  the 
])arties  ahovi'  nanu'il.  William  an<l  Daniel  Ft-ar  were  brothers. 
William,  uj^on  (|nitling  the  road.  n*moved  to  Virginia,  where  he  livetl 
to  an  old  age  and  died.  Danii'I  exchanged  tlii'  mountains  for  the  rich 
vallev  of  the  Mononiralu'la.  and  cmled  his  davs  in  Hrownsville.  In 
liStO  Truman  Fairall  huilt  a  hou^c  on  Ivi'Vser's  Ki(l<^e.and  conducted 
il  as  a  tavern  down  to  the  vear  lsr)!>.  and  a  short  time  thereafter 
moved  to  ihe  Slate  of  Iowa,  wIutc  he  s|u*nt  the  renminder  of  his  life. 
The  Stockton  line  ot  coaches  stopped  at  Faii'all  s.  Fuirall  was  a  na- 
tive ol'Old  A'irginia.  Samuel  Faii'all.  a  son  of  Truman,  the  old  tav- 
ern keepi'r.  at  oni'  linu^  a  student  in  tlu'  Dunlaps  Creek  Academy, 
near  Merriltstown.  Knvi'tte  eounlv.  Fennsvlvania.  is  a  law  iudixe  in 
one  t)f  the  courts  of  lown. 

Ahout  half  a  mile  wi'st  of  Ki'\ser*s  l{idu:e,  and  in  the  vear  1S50, 
John  Woods  bnilt  a  house  and  conducted  it  us  a  tavern  until  the  dose 
of  business  on  tlu'  roa<l.  IFe  was  an  uncle  of  Ilenrv.  Thonms  and 
Alexander  Woods,  of  Tniontown.  and  an  old  wagoner.  Sandy  (^)n- 
nor,  the  old  blacksmith  of  Kevser's  ITKl^e.  and  occasionallv  a  statue 
driver,  retired  to  an  hnmhle  dwelling  on  the  road  side,  op])osite  the 
Woods  Kouse,  and  there  in  the  di'pths  of  the  mountains  took  tinal 
leave  of  the  old  road  and  all  its  emiearing  memories. 

Two  miles  west  of  Keysers  Kidge  an  old  wagon  stand  tavern 
was  kept  hy  Daniel    Fear,  before   mentioned,  who  was  the   father  of 
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John  G.  Fear,  who  kept  the  old  Workman  House,  in  Brownsville,  a 
few  yeai'S  ago,  Geoi'ge  W.  Fear,  formerly  a  wholesale  liquor  merehant 
in  the  same  place,  and  Frank  Fear,  who  once  kept  the  Yough  House 
in  Connellsville.  The  old  Fear  tavern  referred  to  was  also  at  one 
time  kept  by  Harvey  Bane  and  by  William  Carlisle,  and  later  by 
David  Johnson.  It  was  a  frame  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  road. 
Within  the  venerable  walls  of  this  old  tavern,  and  amid  the  romantic 
walks  about  it,  when  it  was  kept  by  David  Johnson,  Alfred  McClelland, 
the  renowned  old  tavern  keeper  of  Unionlown,  wooed  and  won  his 
bride,  and  here  in  1856  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Hob- 
litzell,  now,  and  for  many  years,  a  widow,  and  reigning  mistress  of 
the  old  McClelland  House,  in  Uniontown,  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  the  far  famed  hostelrics  of  the  road. 

About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  from  the  old  Fear  House,  in 
later  years  better  known  as  the  Bane  House,  James  Reynolds  estab- 
lished a  tavern  as  early  as  ihc  year  1818.  and  continued  to  preside 
over  it  and  entertain  the  traveling  public  until  the  year  1843.  It  was 
a  popular  wagon  stand  in  its  day.  James  Reynolds,  its  old  proprie- 
tor, was  the  father  of  William  Reynolds,  elsewhere  mentioned  as  an 
old  wagoner,  tavern  kee])er  and  express  agent.  Daniel  Fear  suc- 
ceeded James  Reynolds  in  the  old  house  mentioned,  and  conducted  it 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  Ho  next  moved  lo  a  wooden  house  about 
three  hundred  yards  to  the  westward,  and  kept  it  as  a  tavern  for  two 
years.  This  old  house  was  built  by  Jacob  Frederic  Augustine,  and 
known  as  the  Augustine  House.  From  this  old  house  Daniel  Fear 
moved  to  Sand  Springs,  and  kept  the  .old  Hiram  Sutton  house  at  that 
point  for  a  term  of  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  moved  to 
Brownsville,  and  died  suddenly  in  Uniontown  on  Julv  7,  1854.  while 
on  a  business  errand  to  that  ])hice.  John  Woods  succeeded  Fear  in 
the  Augustine  House. 

Within  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  westward  froifi  the  old  Rc}'- 
iiolds  House,  and  in  the  year  1845,  Henry  Walters  erected  a  wooden 
building  and  embarked  in  the  business  of  tavern  keeping.  After  a 
brief  experience  in  this  line,  he  removed  to  Hopwood,  where  he  oper- 
ated a  blacksmith  shop.  While  in  Hopwood,  and  from  the  savings  of 
tiivern  keeping  and  blacksmithing,  he  purchased  the  land  on  Dunbar's 
Camp,  occupied  it  a  number  of  years,  sold  it  at  an  advance  to  Dr. 
Waters,  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  School,  and  with  his  added  accu- 
mulations, bought  the  old  Grier-Brown  farm  on  Redstone  creek,  in 
Fninklin  township,  Fayette  county.  Pennsylvania,  founded  the  vil- 
lage of  Waltersburg,  and  about  two  years  ago  died,  leaving  his  family 
a  comfortable  inheritance.  He  is  well  remembered  as  an  amiable, 
industrious  and  money  accumulating  citizen  of  German  origin. 
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Old  Tareium  timf  Tmxrn  Knihrs  roiUinnrii —  Wimllnfj  Jiidye  to  tfw  Bu/  Citu(iilii*j.<  — 
T/u  Stah'  L'ntr—  Ihir  it  /V  Notnl  —  Th  OM  Stviif  Ta*rrn  on  MtH^Hnfj  Ri'hj,, 
John  WMif  Mnjtn'  J\inly  Thr  ]\\M)<,  Juh'anl  C.  Joius,  Tlw  AntjnMintv, 
Daaifl  lihirhr,  Pifrnthmy,  (ivn,  Run}*,  ]Vif!iaui  Ro*hbj^  Oahrlrf  Abram^i,  Thr 
Risl^r  Foinlli/,  Cot.  Snmurl  Eldtr^  Rolnrt  Ifnntii\  John  MvMntJiu,  Atpxd 
Xcirton,  Tjtttt  11  a/w/i,  John  Mitrhitl^  John  lirnJtit.ldy  The  Tenqtle  of  Jnno^  Th 
U'nj  r'/ivw/y<//«,  Eiidslt'ff's  Old  Tart  I'll  J  John  CainjMl^  Wdliani  Lnhoff — An 
Old  Time  Fourth  of  Jnhj  Crlehratlon, 

m 

From  Biiltiuiore  to  the  point  hint  meutioiUMl  in  the  preceding 
clmpteiMill  the  old  taverns  on  the  roiid  are  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
The  road  crosses  the  dividing  line  hetween  tlie  States  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,   near  the  eastern   foot  of  Winding  Kidge.     The 


Xear  the  top  of  Winding  Uidge.  and  in  Somerset  <*onnty.  Pa., 
tlieri'  is  an  old  stone  tavern  which  was  built  as  earlv  as  the  vear 
l81i>.  and  hy  John  Welsh,  who  occupied  it  and  conducted  it  down  to 
the  vi'ar  1S21.  when  it  passed  to  the  management  of  Samuel  Denni- 
son.  who  was  succeecled  in  turn  hv  M.  J.  dark.  Isaac  Otddetrec.  Peter 
Vea^t.  Maj.  William  J^iul,  Michael  ('resa]>.  IJohert  l^oice  and  William 
licnhart.  .lohn  Welsh,  who  huilt  this  house  and  tir.st  occu]ned  it,  \va> 
the  fathei'-in-law  of  Aden  Clarv.  well  known  in  the  earlv  historv  of 
the  road.  Major  Paul  kept  this  house  in  183(>.  and  for  some  time 
thereafter.  He  suhse<|uently  kc])t  a  tavern  in  Washington.  Pa.,  <»n 
Maiden  street. oj>|)osite  the  lemale  seminary. arid  later  in  West  Browns- 
ville, where  he  <lied  more  than  fortv  vears  ai^o.  lie  was  faniiliarlv 
known  from  oui'  end  <d*  the  road  to  the  other.  N'oluhle  in  s]>eech. 
rotund  in  form,  and  ruddy  in  com])lexion.  Major  Paul  was  a  tine  type 
of  the  jolly  landlord  of  the  old  road.  He  had  a  daughter,  the  wile  of 
Aaron  Wyatt.  an  old  tavern  keei)er  of  llie  road,  who  always  enjoyed 
the  re])utation  of  keeping  a  good  house,  owing  in  all  probability  to 
the  early  and  ])ractical  training  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Patrick  at  one  time 
owned  and  occupied  the  old  stone  house  on  top  of  Winding  llidge. 
She  was  the  mother  of  W.  W.  Patrick,  now.  and  fi)r  numv  vears,  the 
intelligent  head  of  the  old  rei)utable  and  successful  banking  house  of 
P.  Patrick  k  Co..  of  Pittsburg.      About   the  vear  1850  the  stables. 
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appurtenant  to  the  old  fitonc  tavern,  above  mentioned,  and  when  it 
was  kept  by  William  Lonhart,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  Bupposed  to 
have  been  the  incendiary  work  of  a  disreputable  woman.  The  loss 
wa.s  serious,  and  included  two  fine  horses,  the  j)roperty  of  William  Hall, 
the  typical  old  regular  wagoner,  herein l>efore  mentioned.  Winding 
Kidgc  derives  its  name  from  the  tortuous  course  of  the  old  Braddock 
I'oad  up  the  mountain,  at  that  point. 

At  the  foot  of  Winding  Ridge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  an 
old  wagon  and  drove  stand  was  kept  as  earl}'  as  the  year  1820,  by 
John  Wable.  This  old  tavern  keeper  was  probably  well  advanced  in 
years  when  he  first  put  out  his  sign,  and  from  this  old  house  he  was 
summoned  to  his  last  account.  He  had  two  sons,  John  and  Jacob, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  the  old  tavern,  as  tenants 
in  common.  The  sons  api)lied  themselves  assiduously  to  the  business 
of  entertaining  the  j)ublic,  an<l  after  a  brief  experience,  concluded 
that  their  fathers  old  house  was  too  small  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
increasing  tnuie  and  travel  of  the  road,  and  accordingly  tore  it  down 
and  erected  a  new  and  larger  one  in  its  place.  The  new  house  at- 
tracted a  ])aying  business,  and  remains  a  well  known  landmark  of 
the  road.  In  course  of  time  the  Wables  left  this  house,  and  their  suc- 
cessor was  Edwanl  C.  Jones,  the  grandfather,  on  the  maternal  line, 
of  Caleb  and  Xoble  McCormick,  of  Uniontown.  This  was  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Jones  moved  from  this  old  house  to  Searights, 
where  he  resided  for  a  time,  and  subsequently  located  in  New^  Salem, 
where  he  died.  The  old  Wable  house  next  ])assed  to  the  hands  of 
Jonas  Augustine,  w'ho  became  its  owner  and  conducted  it  as  a  tavern 
for  numy  years,  doing  a  good  business.  While  in  charge  of  this  old 
tavern  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  Somerset  county,  and  represented  his  constituents  with 
recognized  fidelity.  He  died  soon  after  his  legislative  career  ended, 
and  the  old  tavern  was  ])urchased  by  his  brother,  Daniel  Augustine, 
who  kept  it  for  many  years,  and  until  tavern  kee])ing  on  the  road 
ceased  to  be  jirofitable  Previous  to  the  occupancy  of  Daniel  Augus- 
tine, this  house  was  kept  for  brief  periods  between  1840  and  1845, 
first  by  Michael  Crcsa]),  and  after  him  l)y  Joseph  Whetstone.  Cresap 
went  from  this  house  to  the  stone  house  on  Winding  Ridge.  The 
widow  of  Jonas  Augustine,  well  advanced  in  years,  occu])ies  this  old 
house  at  the  present  time,  as  a  private  residence,  and  Daniel  Augus- 
tine is  a  resident  of  Petei-sburg.  and  regarded  as  the  richest  man  in 
that  town. 

One  mile  west  of  Augustine's,  Daniel  Blucher  kept  a  tavern  as 
earlv  as  1828.  He  was  a  German,  and  his  custom  consisted  mainlv 
of  the  j)atronage  of  old  wagoners.  This  hcmse  dr()])pe(l  from  the  roll 
of  taverns  long  before  the  great  tmvel  on  the  road  ceased. 

The  ancient  and  picturesque  village  of  Petersburg  is  the  next 
point  reached  on  the  westward  march.  Petersburg  is  noted  for  its 
healthful  location  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  It  has 
always  been  a  popular  resort  for  summer  tourists  seeking  exemption 
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iVuin  the  stifling  heat  of  crowded  cities.  Here  lives  *6en.  Moses  A. 
Ross,  a  retired  merchant,  who  did  business  in  the  village  for  fift}"  years, 
and  gained  the  confidence  and  enjoys  the  esteem  of  all  his  neighbors. 
A  number  of  years  ago  his  fellow  citizens  elected  him  to  the  legisla- 
ture, ami  he  served  them  intelligently,  faithfully  and  honestly.  He  is 
a  christian  gentleman,  and  his  long  and  honest  business  career  on  the 
road  entitles  him  to  be  <*lassed  as  a  i)ike  boy,  well  worthy  of  honor- 
able mention.  General  Hoss  was  l)orn  in  Masontown.  Fayette  Co.. 
Pa.,  in  the  vcar  1810.  Here  also  lived  for  manv  veal's,  and  died, 
William  Roddy,  who  was  at  one  lime  a  superintendent  of  the  mad. 
and  a  gentleman  of  unquestioned  integrity.  The  first  tavern  ever 
kept  in  Petersburg  was  by  (iabriel  Abrams.  father  of  the  late  Judge 
Abrams,  of  Brownsville.  Ii  was  a  frame  house,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  road,  and  built  by  (iabriel  Abnuns,  aforesaid.  This  house  did  a 
large  bu.siness  throughout  the  entire  career  of  the  road,  as  a  national 
highway.  Subsequent  to  the  time  of  Abnuns  it  was  conducted  suc- 
cessivelv  and  successfully  by  John  Skinner,  Daniel  Clary  (in  1830). 
William  Re\'nolds, Thomas  Hrowntield,  James  Marlow.  Michael  (*resap. 
Peter  Turney,  Joseph  llendrickson  and  nenry  Magee.  A  frame 
house  on  ihc  north  side,  erect  e<l  by  Henry  Went  ling,  was  conducted 
by  him  as  a  tavern  from  1820  to  1820,  when  he  leased  it  to  John  Kis- 
ler,  a  celebrate<l  old  tavern  keeper,  who  kei)t  at  various  points  on  the 
road  in  the  days  of  its  glory.  Mr.  Kisler  was  the  tather-in-law  of  the 
venerable  Ifarrison  Wiggins.  Brown  lladden,  and  the  late  Ste])hen 
W.  Snyder,  and  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  road  that  wherever  a  kitchen 
and  a  dining  room  weiv  (oiiti'olled  l>y  a  female  nu'mber  of  the  Hisler 
family,  there  a  weil  cnoived  and  n'lishable  meal  was  sure  to  be  ob- 
tained.  Mr.  HIsKt  was  succeeded  in  the  old  Weutlin<^  house  by  James 
(%)n nelly,  and  lie.  in  iSli.').  l)y  the  stalwart  and  ]>opular  old  wagoner. 
Matthias  Fry.  Fry  renuiine(l  in  elnu'ge  until  the  spring  <»f  18I>S,  when 
he  turui'd  it  over  to  John  Hell,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law. 
Col.  Samuel  Khler,  who  renuiine*!  in  charge  until  some  time  late  in 
the  forties,  when  he  Tuoved  to  Cniontown  an<l  took  the  management 
of  the  National  house  in  that  place.  In  the  year  18.-52  Robert  Hunter 
o]»ened  a  tavern  in  a  brick  house,  on  the  .south  side  of  the  road  and 
street,  in  IVtersbur;;,  and  conducted  it  tor  numv  years  with  marked 
success.  ^\i's.  Hunter,  the  old  and  amiable  hostess  of  this  house,  is 
remember(*d  as  well  for  hei*  good  (jualities  as  a  hou.sekee])er  as  for  her 
immense  si/.e.  She  weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty  poumls.  This  old 
house  was  sub.siMjuently  ke|)t  by  John  A.  Walker.  John  ^IcMullin, 
Alfred  Newlon  and  Lott  Watson,  in  tlu?  order  given,  and  was  always 
well  ke])t.  The  stage  coaches  of  one  of  the  early  lines  sto])]»ed  at 
this  house,  and  it  has  been  extensively  i>atronized  by  summer  visitors 
and  ])leasure  seekers.  It  was  one  of  the  very  best  eating  houses  on 
the  road,  and  is  continued  as  a  tavei'u  to  this  day  bv  Mr.  Mitchell, 
who  holds  a  license  and  keeps  a  good  house.  John  E.  Eeeside  mar- 
ried a  step-daughter  of  John  McMullin. 

Dk'il  DeceiubcT  12,  1803. 
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At  a  very  earl}'  period  in  the  road's  history,  Johu  Mitchell  kept 
a  tavern  one  mile  west  of  Petersburg,  on  the  north  side.  Besides 
doing  a  general  business,  this  old  house  was  a  station  for  the  first  line 
of  stages  on  the  road.  It  was  destoyed  by  fire  on  the  Slst  day  of 
October,  1828,  and  supplied  by  a  new  log  structure,  which  was  kept 
as  a  tavern  for  many  years  by  John  Mitchell,  jr.,  who  erected  near 
the  old  site  the  j)resent  large  and  substantial  brick  building  in  which 
he  is  now  living,  one  of  the  oldest  men  on  the  road.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road  from  this  house  immense  stabling  was  erected,  in 
after  years  supplemented  l)y  cattle  and  hay  scales,  all  of  which  are 
still  standing,  tending  slightly  towards  dilapidation  and  decay,  but  in 
a  much  better  state  of  ])reservation  than  most  of  the  old  stables  of 
the  road.  There  is  a  large  and  fertile  farm  connected  with  this  old 
tavern  stand,  well  managed,  under  the  direction  of  its  venerable 
owner,  *John  Mitchell. 

A  short  distance  west  from  Mitchell's,  a  large  brick  house  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road,  was  kept  as  a  tavern  by  John  Bradfield  in 
1840,  and  later.  The  locality  was  known  as  Newbury.  John  Brad- 
field  was  the  general  agent  of  the  first  heavy  freight  line  put  on  the 
road,  moved  by  six  horse  teams,  stationed  at  intervals  of  fifteen  miles. 
He  was  an  old  wagoner,  and  a  good  business  man,  and  before  going 
to  Newbury  kept  a  tavern  in  Wheeling  and  in  Washington,  Pennsyl- 
vania. After  Bradfield's  retirement  the  Newbury  house  was  continued 
as  a  tavern  hy  Moses  Jennings. 

Less  than  a  mile  west  of  Newbury,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road, 
an  old  building  once  used  as  a  tavern,  attracts  s])ecial  attention  by 
reason  of  the  singular  style  of  its  architecture.  It  is  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, commonly  called  a  frame,  with  an  unusually  high  portico  in 
front,  supported  by  four  round  and  tall  wooden  columns,  tapering 
upward  and  and  downward  from  the  centers.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
old  pictures  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  possibly  the  designer  had  that 
ancient  temple  in  view  when  he  ])lanned  this  old  tavern.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  native  of  the  vicinitv,  not  likely  versed  in  the  classic 
orders  of  architecture,  but  the  style  he  adopted  in  this  instance  might 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  the  Monogynous.  Two  immense  stables 
appurtenant  to  this  old  tavern,  one  log,  the  other  frame,  both  still 
standing,  weather  beaten,  empty,  and  useless,  bear  silent,  but  impres- 
sive testimony  to  the  thrift  of  other  days,  and  impart  a  tinge  of 
melancholy  to  the  memories  of  the  old  pike.  Daniel  Show  was  the 
original  owner  of  the  quaint  old  building  above  described,  and  its 
first  occupant.  He  sold  it  to  Samuel  Easter,  who  conducted  it  for  a 
brief  ])eriod,  and  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Lenhart,  mentioned  here- 
inafter as  "Shellbark."'  Samuel  Thompson  succeeded  Lenhart,  and 
he  in  1846  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Metzgar,  who  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  John  01  wine. 

And  now  the  hills  that  skirt  the  Youghiogheny  river  rise  to  view, 
and  Somerfield  is  reached,  an  ancient  little  town,  which  the  old  metal 

•  Died  in  1892. 
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mile  ])ostson  the  road  pei^tint  in  culling  Sinithiield.     That  thi.s  town 
was  oiioo  called  Sniitlifiold  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  it  now  is 
Somertield  is  equally  clear.     It  was  originally  called  Sinithfield.  be- 
cause its  toun<ler*s  name  was  Smith,  but  the   postoffice  department 
changed  it  to  St)nu'rtie]d  on  account  of  the  givat  multitude  of  Smithb 
and  Smithticlds  in  all  j)ortions  oi'  the  univei'se.     Somertield  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  a  lively  incident  of  the  cjld  road.     Hero  light  feet, 
im])elled  by  lighter  hearts.  tri])pe<l  to  the  notes  of  nierr}''  music,  and 
the  ringing  langh  and  s])rightly   jokes  of  the  old  Htuge  driver  and 
wagoner,  enlivened  the  now  dull  halls  of  the  old  tavoniH.     The  moflt 
noted   old  tavern    keeper  of  Somertield  was  Capt.  Thomas  Endsley. 
Sonu*rtield  was  always  a  stage  station,  the  second  relay  cast  of  Union- 
town.     The  Kndsley  Jlouse  was  the  hcad(iuartei*s  of  Stockton's  line. 
It  is  a  .stone  buildini;.  and  stands  near  the  bank  of  tlie  river  at  the 
western  end  of  the  town,  and  was  erected   in  the  3'ear  1818  by  Kin- 
kead.  Heck  \'  Kvans.  the  old   bridge  builders,  and  occupied  and  con- 
ilucted  as  jp tavern  bv  .lames  Kinkead.  the  senior  member  of  thefirro. 
from   the  <late  of  its  comiiletioii  to  the  year  1S22.     J<din  Campbell 
was  its  next  ocru|»ant.  who  kept  it  for  a  term  of  two  years, and  until 
1H2  4.     ('a]>t.  Kndsley  then  t<»ok  charge  of  it.  and  conducted  it  down 
to  the  y«'ar  lS2n.     .lobn  Shatter  kept    it   from    1829  to  1831,  when 
('a|)t.  Kndsley  again  took  cbai'ge  and  continued  down  to  1834,  when 
Uedding  Hunting  was  installetl,  and  conducted  it  down  to  the  year 
is;{7.     lit'  was  sneceeded  by  John  Hicbards.  who  remained  in  ehar^ 
until  ISH).     Sipiirc  Hagan  conducte<l  it  from  1S40  to  1842,  and  Aaron 
Wvall  tVoin  1S|2    lo    ls47.  when   ('apt.  Kndslev,  the   third    time,  re- 
eiiltM'i'd.  and  I'cinaiiuMl  in  cbarge  until  is.l'i,  when  he  gave  ]dace  to  his 
son  William,  till"    pi'isi'nl    inminlM'nl.     This  old  hou.se  is  as  solid  as 
when  tii'st  (••m^tructiMl.      Its  foundation  walls  are   not   the   least   im- 
paiiv<l.  and  iN  mortal*  p<»intings  ai'i'  as  bard  as  the  stones,  while  the 
woml  work,  and  notably  tin-  doors,  casings  ami  numtel  ])ieces,  are  in 
a  perfect   state  of  pri'siM'vatinn.  alli'sting  the  skill   of  the  mechanics 
at    tlu'  eafly  jx'i'iod   in  winch   the  bouse  was  built.     Near  the  center 
of  the  town.  «»n   tin*  south   side  of  the  street,  an    old   log  tavern  was 
kepi  l»y  .lohn  ('ainpbill.  as  early  as  the  year  IS24.  an<l   immediately 
alter  bis  retirement  from  the  I'^ndslev  House.     Jle  was   succeeded  in 
turn    at    this  house   l»y  L.  ('.  Dunn.  . 'Samuel    Frazee,  Moses  Jennings, 
and  .bdni  Hradrield.     The  .lune   Hug   line  of  stages  sto]>pe«l   at   this 
boiise.  and  for  a  whili'  thedood  Intent  line.      It  went  out  of  business 
in  Is.").'!,  was  remodeh'd  and    improved,  aiul    is    now  the  private  resi- 
deiM'e  of  James  Watson.      Prior  to  1S.'>7  and  down  to  1S40  a  tavern 
was  ke])t   on   the   ncirth   si«U'   of  the   street    in   Somertield.  by  Daniel 
Hlucher.  J.  Tantlinger.  ('apt.   Morrow.  Aaron  Wyatt,  Andrew  Craig. 
Samuel  Thompson  and  P.  \i.  Sides,  in    the  oi*der  given.     This  house 
ceased  to  do  business  in  184J>.  and  was  j)ulh'd  down  in  18S:>,  and  never 
rebuilt.      Tn  \X'2:\  .Tames  Kinkead,  the  old  bridge  builder,  kept  a  tavern 
in  a  brick   house  on   the  south  side  of  the  street  in  Somertield.     This 
house  was  afterward  and  siu'cessivelv  kept  bv  William  Tmholf.  James 
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Wiiteoii,  Lot  Wutson,  John  Irvin  and  E2>hraiin  VauHiekle.  Yansickle 
was  a  blind  man  and  engaged  in  tavern  keeping  when  the  glory  of 
the  road  was  fading  away.  He  had  many  of  the  elements  of  a  «nc- 
eessful  tavern  keeper,  and  furnished  satisfactory  entertainment  to  the 
tew  traveler  and  strangers  who  sought  shelter  and  refreshment  un- 
der his  kindly  roof;  hut  he  was  too  late.  Tavern  keeping  on  the 
National  Road  was  but  a  legend  when  he  embarked  in  the  business, 
and  htj  was  constrained  to  listen  day  after  day,  and  night  atU'r  night 
to  the  glowing  recitals  of  the  good  times  in  bygone  years,  and  recon- 
cile himself  as  best  he  could  to  tlie  existing  situation.  At  Somerfield 
the  road  crosses  the  Youghiogheny  river  over  a  large,  handsome  and 
substantial  stone  bridge,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in 
length,  witli  three  symmetrical  arches,  and  aj)pro})riately  named  by 
old  pike  boys  the  Big  Crossings.  A  large  dressed  stone  in  the  wall 
of  this  bridge  above  t lie  surface  of  the  road,  and  near  the  eastern  end, 
bears  the  inscription;  ••  Kinkead,  Beck  k  Evans,  builders,  July  4th, 
1818."  The  day  of  tlie  month,  the  anniversary  of  Iiulepen<lence,  is 
given  because  on  that  day  the  bridge  was  finished,  and  the  occasion 
was  celebrated  Avith  great  eclat.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
for  miles  aroun<i,  nuile  and  female,  old  and  young,  with  old  fashioned 
banners  and  ohl  fashioned  music,  turned  out  in  great  numbers,  in- 
spired by  that  genuine  ])atriotism  which  characterized  the  early 
]>eriod  of  our  country's  independence,  while  yet  many  of  the  soldiei*s 
of  the  revolution  were  living,  and  were  addresse<l  in  eloquent  terms 
by  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  Col.  Samuel  Kvans,  Hon.  John  Daw- 
son and  John  M.Austin,  of  Uniontown. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Oiti  Tan'ntii  and  Tanrn  Kteiwri^  amtiuuvd — liig  Cr(>8xiiiyit  to  Mt,  WankiHgUm^ 
Old  S/it'UlHirkf  Jactih  ProbnM'o,  Jitchii  HofhiCy  Old  Totn  Bmwny  MU  AuguMa^ 
Afarhir^at,  tfw  Thirc  Cabim,  McVnlhiujlCm  —  .1  Fngitur  Sfare  Tragedy — A 
tSi'nnoii  cut  iifioft  hjt  thf  Jiatfing  of  Houndn  —  Charivy  Ruth  —  The  Sheqt'* 
lAtr  —  thf  BhWh  head,  thr  Old  Jiik'i<  Jfnnttf,  yick'  AfcOnHney,  Bom  Rvuh, 
Stiiituel  FixiZii'^John  Rn»h. 

The  first  old  lavern  wi'st  of  the  "Big  Crussiiig«,"  and  the  first  in 
Payette  c-oinit y.  Pa.  (for  the  river  liere  is  the  boundary  line  between 
the  counties  of  Fayette  and  Soniei"set).  is  that  which  for  many  yearH 
was  ke])t  by  Peter  Jjenliart,  commonly  known  as  *•  Shellbark."  This 
is  a  two-story  house,  originally  huilt  with  logs,  but  subsequently 
weather-hoarded  and  painted  red.  The  red,  however,  has  long  sinee 
disajjpeared,  and  it  now  wears  the  <lingy,  dark  colored  hue  that 
settles  u])on  all  ancient  buildings.  A  man  named  Ebert  built  X\\\» 
house  and  occupied  it  as  a  private  residence.  He  was  a  tanner  by 
trade,  and  a  Justice  of  the  ]»eace.  Tie  sold  out  to  Peter  Lenhart's 
father,  who  occupied  the  house  also  as  a  private  i-esidenee  until  his 
<leath,  when  his  son  Peter  succeeded  him  and  opened  up  the  house 
as  a  tavern,  and  soon  alter  added  a  distillery.  The  house  had  a  good 
custom  and  "Shellbark ''  was  ]>ros]>cr<ms.  lie  was  an  eccentric  man. 
and  like  Orator  Putt,  had  two  tones  to  his  voice.  He  had  a  habit, 
upon  i-ising  every  morning,  (►f  cutting  a  large  slice  from  nloafot 
bn'a<l.  s|)rra(lirig  it  with  butter,  and  eating  it  in  connection  with  a 
glass  of  wliiskev.  Jle  enjoved  this  matutinal  habit  for  uumv  yeaiv*. 
and  rarelv  omitted  it.  Whv  he  was  called  ••  Shellbark '*  is  not  aecu- 
ratelv  knowri.  He  was  in  earlv  life  an  old-line  Democnit,  but  in 
later  years  got  '•  mixed  nj)."  and  seemetl  to  have  lost  his  political 
moorings.  IFe  died  a  few  years  ago.  and  his  widow  and  daughter 
renniin  in  the  old  house,  occasionally  entertaining  strangei'S  and  trav- 
elers in  verv  satisfactorv  stvle. 

The  next  old  tavern  stand  is  about  hali"  a  mile  from  LenhartV. 
on  tlie  south  side  of  the  road.  The  line  of  the  National  Iloail 
here  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Hraddock  road,  and  this 
house  was  kept  as  a  tavern  by  Andrew  Flenniken,  before  the 
Xational  R()a<l  was  con.structe<l.  Jacob  Probasco  succeeded  Flen- 
niken in  this  house.  Resides  keeping  a  tavern,  Probasco  had  teams 
on  the  roa<l,  was  a  contractor  for  repairs,  oj)erated  a  store,  put  up 
and  operated  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  and  engaged  in  many  other  en- 
terprises. One  of  his  contracts  was  for  taking  up  a  portion  of  the 
old  road  bed.  At  first,  as  elsewhere  noted,  the  road  was  paved  with 
large  boulders,  which  were  subsequently  taken  up  and  their  places 
sup])lied  by  stones  broken  into  small  pieces.     There  are  points  along 
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the  road  where  the  old  bed  reniaiiiH,  and  here  the  road  is  in  better 
condition  than  elsewhere,  which  has  started  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  take  uy»  the  original  bed;  but  this  is  a  disputed  and  un- 
settled question.  Prominent  amon^  those  who  thought  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  take  up  the  original  road  bed  was  Capt.  Thomas  Endsley,  the 
old  tavern  keeper  of  Somerfield.  He  argued  the  question  on  many 
occasions  with  the  engineei"s,  and  after  the  work  was  done  adhered  to 
liis  opinion,  and  characterized  the  plan  as  a  foolish  notion  of  inex- 
perienced young  cadets.  Probasco  got  into  trouble  in  attempting  to 
collect  a  claim  by  attachment,  was  indicted  for  perjury,  and  soon  after 
left  the  State,  settling  in  Ohio,  and  there  became  prominent  and 
Avealthy.  It  was  a  relative,  probably  a  son  of  Jacob  Probasco,  who 
<lonatod  the  money  for  the  erection  of  the  celebrated  fountains  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  Probasco  sold  out  to  Peter  Baker,  who  kept  the 
house  a  number  of  vears,  and  he'  was  succeeded  in  turn  bv  John 
Irvin.  Jacob  Richards,  Cliarles  Kemp,  Aaron  Wyatt,  Morris  Mauler, 
Aden  (Mary  aod  Alexander  Specrs.  It  was  a  stage  house,  and  passen- 
gers b}'  one  of  the  coach  lines  took  meals  there.  John  Conway  now 
occupies  the  property,  and  it  is  owned  by  Aden  Clary,  of  Frostburg, 
Maryland.  The  house  is  long  and  narrow,  made  up  of  different 
structures  erected  at  different  times,  one  part  stone,  another  log,  and 
u  third  frame,  all  now,  and  for  a  longtime  heretofore,  joined  together 
and  enclosed  by  weather- boarding.  The  intervening  s])ace  between 
this  and  the  Youghiogheny  river  is  called  '-Jockey  Hollow,"  a  level 
])iece  of  road  upon  which  horses  were  run  and  cock-fighting  prac- 
ticed. Ifence  the  name  Jockey  Hollow.  Ephriam  Vansickle,  "Blind 
Eph,"  as  he  was  called,  ke])t  a  tavern  many  years  in  an  old  log  house 
in  Jockey  Hollow,  and  did  a  good  business.  This  house  was  never 
kept  as  a  tavern  by  any  other  pei'son  than  Vansickle.  He  subse- 
quently kept  a  tavern  in  Somerfield.  Nicholas  Bradley,  who  died  a 
few  yeai*s  ago,  was  an  old  denizen  of  Jockey  Hollow.  He  was  a  con- 
tractor on  the  original  construction  of  the  road,  and  as  his  name  im- 
})lies,  an  Irishman.  His  son,  Daniel,  still  lives  here,  an  active  business 
man  and  an  influential  Democratic  ])olitician.  *  Jeremiah  Easter,  esq.. 
Democmtic  Jury  Commissioner,  also  lives  here.  John  Conway  once 
kc])t  a  tavern  in  the  "bend  of  the  road"  near  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  Jockey  Hollow.  This  house  was  a  log 
structure,  long  since  demolished,  and  a  small  frame  now  stands  on 
the  old  site.  John  Conway  was  Daniel  Bradley's  grandfather,  long 
since  dead,  and  therefore  not  the  man  at  present  occupying  the  ohl 
Probasco  tavern. 

Next  is  the  old  tavern  of  Thomas  Brown.  This  is  a  large  stone 
house,  built  by  Mr.  Brown  about  the  time  the  road  was  made.  It 
.stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  Brown  kept  it  as  a  tavern  from 
the  time  it  was  built  until  the  time»of  his  death.  Col.  Ben  Brown- 
field  and  Gen.  Henry  W.  Beeson  were  wont  to  come  here  on  their 
sleighing  excursions  in  the  olden  time,  often  remaining  many  nights 
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\\\\i\  (lays  onjoyin^  them^elvoH  in  dancing  and  feasting.  Brown  wn^^ 
a  good  tiddler,  and  iurnishod  his  guests  with  music,  as  well  uh  otht-r 
moans  of  entertainment.  He  was  a  large  man  with  a  shrill  voicr 
and  coiiisidered  a  po])uhn*  landlord.  The  property  remained  in  the 
Bi-own  family  a  tew  years  atter  the  death  of  the  old  proprietor,  and 
ultimately  tell  into  the  lian<ls  of  Jaeoh  rnibcrKon,  the  present  occu- 
pant. The  eleetioiis  of  Henry  Clay  township  were  formerly  hold  at 
this  liousr.  and  nnniy  exeiting  si*enes  have  been  witnessed  here  <iu 
eleetion  dav. 

The  next  old  tavern  site  is  Mt.  Augusta.  (Site  is  used  because 
the  old  hriek  tavern  house  that  stotxl  here  for  so  many  years  was 
hurneil  down  some  time  ago.  and  has  not  been  rebuilt.)  It  "was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  coiumodii^us  houses  on  the  road,  with  two 
large  water  troughs  and  extensive  stabling  annmg  the  appurtenances. 
In  the  ])almy  days  ot'  the  road  it  did  a  large  business.  John  Colln*r 
was  the  original  owner  and  oeeupant  of  this  pi*operty.  At  his  death 
it  fell  into  (lu>  hands  of  his  son.  Daniel,  who  kept  it  for  u  number  of 
years  and  sold  out  to  Thomas  Hrowntield.  Brownfield  kept  taveni 
here  for  thirty  years,  and  sold  out  to  .lohii  O'Hegarty,  the  present 
<»wner  and  oeeupant.  Daniel  <\)llier  moved  from  here  to  Georges 
township,  where  he  die<l  a  few  yeai-s  ago.  the  owner  of  a  large  estate. 
Browntield  beeame  su<'cessively  eommissioner  and  sheriff  of  Payette 
eountv.  Pennsvlvania.  and  at  the  elose  of  his  term  as  sheriff  re movcil 
to  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  he  die<l.  The  sale  of  this  property  by 
Browntield  to  OHegarty.  was  eft'eeted  through  the  agency  of  the 
<'t'lebrnte<l  llrnrv  ('lav  Dean.  Olleiicartv  lived  in  Lebanon  eountv. 
Pfunsyivania.  wlirn  lu'  lu'came  the  ])nreha.s('r.  The  old  taverti  housi> 
was  iMirnt  during  thr  n(ru]>anoy  of  Mr.  OHegarty.  After  the  fiiv 
Im*  moved  into  a  frame  tenant  house,  uw  the  opj>osite  side  of  the  ]*oad. 
a  littii'  to  the  east,  where  he  lives  now.  He  is  an  aet  in  g  justice  of  the 
|K'a<'e.  esteeinej]  toi'  his  honesty  and  probity,  and  wields  great  influ- 
<'nee  among  his  neighbors. 

Ni'.Nt  is  a  stniie  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  fii'st  kept  as 
a  tavern  hv  Williani  Shaw,  and  atllerward  bv  William  (frifliu.  Charles 

•  •  • 

Kem}>.  Isaac  Denny  afid  William  A.Stone,  in  the  order  given.  It  dhl 
a  goo<l  business,  and  was  reganled  as  a  goo<l  house. 

Next  comes  the  old  Marlow  House.  This  is  a  large  two-story 
hriek  building,  m-ar  the  summit  of  a  long  hill.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  tin'  road  a  large  stabli'  was  erected.  caj)able  of  sheltering  a  hnn- 
di'cd  horses,  and  now  in  a  decaying  condition.  The  indispensable 
water-trough  was  here  also.  This  house  was  built  and  kept  as  a 
tavern  by  Benjamin  Miller,  the  grandfather  of  Ben,  Jet!'  and  Sam 
.\riller,  ot'  Tniontown.  Miller  s(dd  the  ]>roperty  to  James  Marlow. 
Marlow  ke}>t  it  a  long  time,  and  died  in  it.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  suj)erinteFident  of  the  roa^l.  He  was  a  short,  heavy  set.  ([uiet 
num.  and  <'ame  from  Marvland.  He  had  several  sons,  all  of  whom 
went  West  many  years  ago,  and  one  of  them  is  now  the  proprietor  <>f 
the  ••American  hotel."  in  the  city  of  Denver.     Benjamin  Miller  was 
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ICC  a  oaiuUdato  for  the  Legislature,  and  pending  hiu  canvass  de- 
ared.  *-By  the  Eternal,  if  the  people  did  not  elect  him  he  would  go 
|)  on  the  hill  overlooking  Ilarrishurg,  and  look  down  with  co^ntempt 
|)on  the  Capitol.  ■     lie  was  not  elected. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  lielow  the  Murlow  House,  stood,  in  the 
den  time,  a  cluster  of  Hmull  log  cabins,  three  in  numher.  which  con- 
ituted  a  tavern  stand  known  as  the  "Bush  House/'  or  "Three 
ahins."  This  quaint  old  tavern  was  kept  by  one  Leonard  Clark, 
ho  entertained  a  great  many  strangers  and  travelers,  especiall}' such 
»  were  in  quest  of  something  to  slake  their  thii*st.  Its  best  husiness 
lys  were  during  the  time  the  road  was  undergoing  construction,  and 
[)on  its  completion  the  "Three  Cabins''  succumbed  to  more  preten- 
ous  inns.  These  cabins  were  covered  with  cla])-boards;  the  chini- 
.»vs  built  of  I'ough  stoFics,  and  "topi)ed  out"  with  mud  and  sticks, 
lark,  the  old  proprietor,  retired  from  public  life  soon  after  the  com- 
letion  of  the  roa<l.  went  west,  leit  his  cabins  to  the  ten<ler  mercies 
'the  cU»ments,  afid  scarcelv  a  tnice  of  them  can  be  seen  at  this  (lav. 
hat  jolly  times  occurre<l  at  this  old  tavern,  among  the  early  pike 
lys.  there  can  1k'  no  question. 

The  next  housi»  is  a  two-story  stone  building  with  portico  in 
out.  known  in  rerent  veal's  as  the  "Old  McCollough  Stand."  It 
as  built  and  tii*st  kej)t  as  a  tavern  by  a  man  named  Bryant.  James 
unpey.  Isaac  Xixon,  Morris  Mauler  and  Nicholas  McCartney,  each 
.*pt  this  house  for  shorter  or  longer  terms  before  McCollough  went 
to  it.  (*ol.  John  W.  .McCollough,  who  became  the  owner  of  the 
'operty,  kept  tavern  here  for  many  years,  and  died  the  proprietor, 
e  was  a  num  of  stalwart  size,  a  talking  man  and  a  politician.  He 
as  likewise  a  contractor,  an<l  did  much  work  on  the  road.  He  leA 
widow  and  several  children.  ^-Jim  and  Nick,  two  of  his  sons,  are 
ell  known  ])ike  boys.  His  i  widow  nuirried  'Scpiire  Burke,  who 
»w  occupies  the  house,  and  there  is  no  place  on  the  road  where  a 
»tter  meal  can  be  obtained.  A  tnigedy  was  enacted  at  this  house 
Inch  forms  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  <»f  the  old  pike,  and 
rved  as  a  good  ii'xt  for  the  old  anti-slavery  agitators.  It  was  on 
le  4th  of  July,  1845.  Karly  in  the  morning  of  that  da}',  while  a 
iniber  of  wagoners  were  engaged  in  feeding  and  cleaning  their 
ams,  as  they  stood  in  the  wagon  yard,  a  negro  ]>assed  along  the 
•ad.  and  William  King,  one  ot  the  wagonei*s  aforesaid,  cried  out  in 
loud  voice  to  Nicholas  McCartney,  who  was  then  keeping  the  house. 
There  goes  a  runaway  nigger."  'Are  you  sure  of  that?"  inquired 
cCartney,  ^-I  am,"  rei)lied  King,  whereupon  McCartney  darted 
ter  the  negro  and  captured  him  a  short  distance  south  of  the  house, 
e  rocks  and  brush  in  that  locality  having  impeded  the  progress  of 
le  fugitive.  Mc(-artney  led  him  into  the  house,  and  informed  him 
lat  he  was  going  to  take  him  back  to  his  master  in  Mar^^land.  The 
igro  seemed  submissive,  and  McCartne}' placed  him  in  charge  of  one 

twell  Holland,  his  br<»ther-in-law.  while  he  went  for  a  horse  to  earn' 

• 
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out  his  piirpoHo  of  taking  him  hack  to  Marvhiiul.  DiiHiig  MeCail- 
iu*v*s  al»sonce  the  iicf^ro  ran  out  of  the  house,  and  Atwell  and  otlu'r> 
])ui*suiMl  him.  Atwoll  hdnjx  moiv  fleet  than  any  of  the  oilier  ]nir- 
suers,  s<»oii  overtook  tlie  ne<^n>.  whereuiM»n  lie  \vheele<l  ujMjn  HoHaml. 
dri'W  a  dirk  knife  from  his  |K»cket.  struck  it  into  his  jmrsuer's  hoari. 
and  made  p>od  his  i*st-a]»e.  Holland  immediately  fell  tn  tlu»  ^rouFul. 
and  expired  while  hein^  horne  t<>  the  house  hy  his  eompaiiioii>. 
Ainon^  the  pei'sons  presenl  on  this  tni^ic  (H*easion.  was  one  F.ewi^ 
Mitchell,  who  was  a  ^reat  hunter  and  an  occasional  i^reacher.  WliiK' 
Holland  was  lyin^  on  the  jx»'onnd  dyin^.  Mitchell  placed  wihl  <rrn]H' 
leaves  on  his  wound,  and  prayed  for  him.  Mit<-hell  was  ]>reachin^ 
once  in  this  neit^hhorhood.  and  in  oiie  of  his  most  earnest  passaift-s. 
heanl  the  yel])in^»)f  houn»ls.  He  innuediately  cease<l  ])reachinix.  ami 
exclaimed.  "There  are  the  hounds,  and  d — < I  if  Lead  ain't  ahe:nl. 
and  straightway  dashed  out  of  the  meeting  house  to  join  the  sportsmen. 
The  next  old  tavern  is  ahout   four  hundred  vard.s  tVoin  the  hisl 
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one.  and  was  also  huilt  hv  Brvant.  al»ove  mentioned,  hut  not  for  a 
tavern.  This  house  was  kept  successively  hy  John  Mc(\»lloUi(lK 
Morris  Mauler  and  Adam  Yeast,  and  is  now  kept  hy^Nick  Mc<*oll<)Ut:h. 
There  were  times  when  it  had  a  ••<«:ood  run"  of  patronage.  Adam 
Yeast.  oFie  of  its  old  oecupants.  was  an  eccentric  character.  an<l  ulli- 
nuitelv  hecame  a  lunatic. 

Next  we  coine  to  Charlev  ihish's  old  stand.  This  was  a  famous 
stoj>}>in«^  place,  diaries  Rush  .settled  here  in  the  woods  in  1838. 
huilt  the  house,  which  he  oeeupie(l  as  a  tavern  until  he  died  in  1841*1. 
in  till'  ]»riine  of  life.  IFe  always  ke}>t  a  hii^  team  on  the  roa'l. 
under  the  nianairenieiit  nf  a  hired  di'ivei*.  IFe  was  a  hrother  of  l^»s> 
Hush.  .-Mid  the  fatliei*  of  IK'nry  (May  Hush,  a  [)rominent  ami  intlueii 
tial  citizen  of  rnionlown.      lie  was  fond  of  horse  raciuix.  and  alwavs 

• 

kept  fast  horses.  Uis  son  IlcnrvClav  was  his  favorite  rider,  wlio. 
when  a  small  hoy.  appeared  (ni  the  race  coui'se  arrayed  in  the  jockey 
outfit,  and  exactly  tilliuir  the  rei^ulatinii  weight.  He  would  cut  a 
sorrv  ri<^ure  now.  on  the  hack  of  a  race  horse.  Charles  Hush  was 
kind  and  rharitahle  in  <Iisp<>siiion.  hut  when  exigencies  I'etjuired. 
would  not  declini'  a  fisticuff.  Manv  an  ovei'hearin*^  hullv  has  felt  the 
daniai^iuij:  etiects  ol'  his  well-aimed  Mows.  Ite  entertaiiu'd  stranixers 
and  ti*avelei*s  at  his  hospitahle  hoard,  whether  they  had  the  mean^ 
of  payinir  tlieii'  hills  or  n(»t,  hut  always  preferred  that  im}»ecunious 
•quests  should  inform  him  of  their  coinlition  hefore  enixai^iuiX  aecom- 
modations.  On  one  occasion  an  Irishnuin  tarried  with  him  over 
ni<^lit,  and  in  the  morning,  after  hreaklast.  informed  him  that  he  had 
no  monev  to  i)av  his  hill.  --AVliv  didn't  voti  tell  me  that  last  iiiirht?" 
sharply  impiire<l  y\v.  IJush.  "And  faith,  sir.  *  re[>lied  the  irishman. 
•I'm  verv  sorrv  to  tell  vou  of  it  this  morning.*'  l^ush.  l^K'as^^l  with 
his  wit,  ahsolved  him  from  his  hill,  tjave  him  a  |)artin»i:  drink,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  go  --Scot  free."  r  William  L.  Smith,  esq.,  ex-county 
commissioner,  married  the  widow  Hush,  and  occu]ues  the  old  stand  as 

•  Since  tltM.'cast'cl.        t  Now  dead. 
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a  private  residenco.  Samuel  Kusli.  a  iariiier,  and  bi'other  of  Charles, 
lived  about  three  miles  from  here,  baek  in  the  country,  lit*  was  a 
contractor  on  the  road,  and  an  energetic,  honest  and  highly  respected 
citizen.  He  was  the  father  of  *  Marker  Rush,  the  proi)rietor  of  the 
well  known  --Uush  House."  near  the  I^nion  J)epot,  in  Pittsburg. 
Marker  must  bave  inlierited  his  fondness  for  the  sports  of  the  day 
through  his  uncle  diaries,  as  his  father  was  not  given  to  worldly  in- 
dulgences. 

There  was  a  little  log  h<nise  a  short  distance  west  of  Charley 
Rush's  ohl  stand,  which  was  kept  as  a  tavern  for  a  few  years  by  Ed- 
ward l)c»an.  It  was  not  one  of  the  original  taverns,  and  not  con- 
sidered '-regular.*'  The  pike  boys  of  the  neighborhood  called  it  the 
'Sheep's  Ear.  "  its  chief  business  consisted  in  selling  whisky  at 
three  cents  a  drifik,  which  was  the  price  of  whisky  all  along  the  road. 
F.  II.  Oliphant,  the  well  known  iron  manufacturer,  j)robably  the  old- 
est in  the  State,  once  ]»ut  a  line  of  wagons  on  the  road  to  carry  goods 
and  merchandise  from  Brownsville  to  Cumberland.  The  wagons 
were  drawn  by  mules,  and  the  teams  changed  at  fixed  points  along 
the  road.  This  old  Dean  House  was  one  of  the  stopping  places  of 
this  line.  One  night  some  mischievous  ])erson.  or  persons,  cut  the 
harness  of  one  of  the  teams  into  shreds,  so  that  ()li])hant's  line  did 
not  move  out  the  next  morning  from  the  ••Sheep's  Kar.''  Another 
house  of  similar  ])roportions  and  character  near  by,  was  kept  by 
Thomas  Dean.  It  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  ••Bull's 
Head.  *  It  was  the  custom  of  the  ])ike  boys  of  the  neighborhood  to 
collect  together  in  these  old  hou.ses.  when  they  were  kept  as  taverns, 
now  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  to  ••while  away  '  the  long  winter 
evenings,  and  enjoy  themselves  in  dancing  and  revelry.  Nicholas 
McCartney  often  attended  theso  festive  gatherings  when  a  young  man. 
and  could  relate  many  interesting  incidents  and  anecdotes  connected 
twib  the  ••Sheei)*s  Ear"  and  ••Bull's  Head"  inns. 

We  next  come  to  the  old  Inks  House,  now  owned  and  occu])ied 
by  Nicholas  Mc<'artney.  This  is  a  large  frame,  weather- boarded 
house,  with  a  spacious  wagon  yard  attached,  a  large  stable  and  a 
number  of  sheds  and  other  outhuildings.  The  house  was  built  by 
George  Inks,  and  kept  by  him  as  a  tavern  for  many  years.  A  man 
named  Heck  rote  kept  here  once,  and  so  also  did  John  Risler.  and 
Samuel  M.  < -lemcnt.  for  nnuiy  years  a  prosperous  farmer  on  Redstone 
creek,  near  Uniontown,  entertaine<l  the  traveling  public  for  a  brief 
period,  in  his  early  manhood,  and  proved  himself  a  competent  land- 
•lord.  The  house  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  patronage  during  the  pros- 
perous times  on  the  road.  iMr.  McCartney,  ]»resent  occu]>ant  and 
owner,  has  been  in  feeble  health  for  many  months.  Previous  to  his 
])rescnt  illness  he  was  a  man  of  robust  health  an<l  great  energy.  He 
is  a  son-in-law  of  Thomas  Brownfield,  the  old  ])ro])rietor  of  tlie  Mt. 
Augusta  House.  He  is  univei'sally  esteemed  among  his  neighbors, 
and  general  sympathy  is  manifested  on  account  of  his  illness. 

*  since  deceased.       f  ^ow  dead. 
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Wo  next  roach  thocclohrutiMl  hoiiHOof  ^f^'tlnistiiiii  Rush.invariaMv 
calliMl  -^Boss/'  It  is  not  a  wa^on  stan<i.I)nl  an  old  8tHgo  houtk*.  lion- 
sta^i'  ^^ass^'niJ^*l•^*  took  meals,  which  wciv  invariaitly  p>tt4^ii  uj>  in  thv 
host  sivU'.  The  liouso  was  huilt  in  18:57  hv  Hon.  Nathaniel  Ewiiiir. 
who  then  owniMJ  it.  Uush  moved  into  it  soon  after  it  waK  tinishe«l. 
as  lessor  of  .lud^o  Kwin^.  and  nol  lon^  after  pniThasi'd  it,  and  <khmi- 
piod  it  iiMintorrnptodly  to  the  ]»rosent  time.  JLere.  u\m}.  in  a  8t(ire. 
]»ostott1eo  and  othor  impnivoments.  constituting  a  little  villa^^  ealleil 
Karmin<>;ton.  an<l  considered  the  ^rand  commercial  and  buHincNS 
center  of  the  mountains.  Sohastian  Kush  is  widelv  known  U8  an  in- 
fluent ial  Uepuhlican  )iolitician.  has  heen  su]>erintendt;nt  of  the  roail 
hy  ap|iointnu'nt  of  the  (iovernor.  and  nominated  by  his  party  ihr 
Asso<-iate  Jud^e.  hut  defeated  hy  reason  (»f  the  decided  and  lon|(  ex- 
ist in;X  ]>re|>onderance  of  the  Democracy  in  the  county.  When  a  yoaiif( 
man.  and  living  in  a  small  log  house  near  the  tavern  slniid  of  his 
hrother.  (Miarles.  he  was  elected  constahle  id*  his  to\vn^»hi]K  aiid.bein^ 
too  |)()or  to  own  a  horse,  performed  the  functions  of  hin  oftiec  on  fiK)t. 
Since  then  he  has  made  iM)nstahles  an<l  other  offieei's,  and  owniHl 
h<»rses  without  nuujher.  Previous  to  1837  the  widow  Tantlin/j^r  ke]it 
tavern  in  an  oI<l  w(M>den  house,  on  the  ground  n<»w  covered  by  tlio 
Kush  house.  The  st<»re  here,  hetore  Husli  came  to  the  pit)]K?rty,  was 
eondueled  hv  Peter  '\\  Laishiev.  an  old  and  well  known  Methcxlifit 
preacher,  still  livinii;.  He  was  then  a  Free  AV ill  Baptist.  Mor^n 
Jones  also  once  ke])t  store  at  this  point.  He  is  now  a  ival  cntate 
hridvci'  in  Philadelphia,  and  .'^aid  to  he  wealthy.  He  had  wveml 
hrother^.  nmoiii;  them  l>avid.  .lohn  and  Samuel  E..  who  were  Wfll 
kfiown.  Uavid  srtlled  in  Wisconsin,  and  heeame  Lieutenant  (rovor- 
nor.  .lohn  went  to  Kentucky,  and  heeame  a  |U'omiiu'nt  ii*on  nnnui- 
faeturiT.  Samuel  K.  is  a  Prohate  , I n<lge  in  .southern  t.'oloradc*.  Allen 
Crane  also  once  ke|)t  store  here.--- 

The  house  now  »>wiied  jmkI  oeeupied  hy  Washington  liensel.  was 
once  kept  as  a  tavei'n  hy  Samuel  Krazer.  Its  puhlic  career  terminated 
ahont  the  lifue  .Std»as(ian  Push  located  at  Farmin^^ton.  A  short  dis- 
tance over  the  hill.  west,  ihei'c  is  a  tVame  house,  huilt  hy  John  Hush, 
and  \)V  him  kept  as  a  tavern  for  a  nund>er  of  years.  Henry  (lav 
Push  als(»  kept  this  house  for  a  short  time.  If  is  not  (dassed  atnon^ 
the  old  taverns,  hut  <lnrin«:;  its  short  jinhlic  career  cfi joyed  a  hi;rh  de- 
cree of  popularity.  lh)>s  Pu»^h.  jr..  lives  lu're  now  in  the  ca]>acity  of 
a  jjrivate  <iti/en.  .lohn  Push  was  one  of  the  most  ])opular  landlonls 
alou;^  the  road.  lie  is  a  hroiher  of  Poss,  and  is  still  living,  .some- 
where in  the  west.    This  old  house  was  (h-st roved  hv  tire  a  few  yeaiS 

•  •  • 

au:o.  and  nothinix  rv'inains  ot'  it  hut  two  tall  (diimnevs.  stamlini'  erect 
at  (his  dav. 
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Old  Taverns  ami  Tareni  Kerj)eni  cotttinued  —  Fort  Nccawitif,  ]Vai*hin(jton\  FInti  '' 
Battle  Field,  Monroe  Springs,  Reception  to  Prexiiiait  Monroe,  Gate  Bob  Me- 
DinreU,  Braddock '«  Run  and  Grave,  Fayette  Springs,  A  Trio  of  Old  Fiddlers, 
Chalk  Hill,  Snyders,  Old&juire  Price,  The  Summit  of  Laurel  Hill,  Molly  Cal- 
houn, fli)hriam  McLean,  The  Big  Water  Tivugh  on  Laurel  Hill,  The  Goat  Pen, 
T/w  Turkey^i<  Nest,  Monroe,  known  now  mostly  as  Hopu^Hjd,  Matlhiat^  Fry,  Gn-- 
man  D.  Hair,  The  Old  Morris  House,  Widow  Sands,  Harry  Gilltert. 

Mt.  Washington  is  a  point  replete  with  historic  interest.  Here 
Washington  first  measured  swords  with  an  enemy,  and  fought  Jiis  first 
battU\  It  is  the  site  of  Fort  Xecessity,  and  known  in  colonial  times 
as  the  <ireat  Meadows.  Gen.  Washington  subsequently  became  the 
owner  of  this  property,  and  held  it  until  his  death.  It  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  fact  that  his  first  engagement  with  an  armed  foe  took 
j)lace  on  this  ground  lie  resolved  to  buy  it.  In  his  last  will  he  di- 
rected it  to  be  sold  by  his  executors,  together  with  other  real  estate 
he  held,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  ])arties  he  named.  The 
tract,  when  owned  by  Washington, contained  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  acres,  and  he  valued  it  at  six  dollai's  an  acre.  He  thus  refers  to 
it  in  a  note  appended  to  his  will: 

•'This  hmd  is  valuable  on  ac^count  of  its  local  situation.  Jt  affords 
an  exceeding  good  stand  on  Braddock's  road,  from  Ft.  (.'umberland 
to  Pittsburg,  and  besides  a  fertile  soil,  ])ossesses  a  large  quantity  of 
natural  meadow,  fit  for  the  scythe.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  ap])el- 
lation  of  the  Great  Meadows,  where  the  fii'st  action  with  the  French, 
in  1754,  was  fought." 

Previous  to  1835,  and  by  divers  good  conveyances  and  assur- 
ances, down  from  Washington,  this  estate  i)assed  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  late  Hon.  Nathaniel  Ewing.  who  caused  to  be  erected  on  the 
property  the  large  brick  house,  still  standing,  and  one  of  the  most 
noted  old  taverns  on  the  road.  Judge  Ewing  subsequently  sold  and 
conveyed  the  property  to  James  Sampey,  who  went  into  possession 
and  kept  the  tavern  for  many  years,  and  until  his  death.  The  first 
year  after  Mr.  Sampey's  death  the  management  of  the  tavern  and 
farm  was  placed  in  charge  of  Robert  Hogsett,  who  turned  over  to  the 
representative  of  the  estate  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollai's,  as  the 
profits  of  one  3'ear.  The  Good  Intent  line  of  stages  stopped  at  Sam- 
pev's,  and  as  showing  the  extent  of  the  business  of  the  house.  Mr. 
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JIo^Ht  moiitioiiM  thai  on  one  morning  seventy -two  stage  iwisseniij^'n* 
took  bivakfast  there.  John  Foster  and  James  Moore  8uhge<juently 
kept  this  house.  They  were  sons-in-law  <»f  James Sani]»ey,  and  M<x)n* 
was  an  old  sta^e  driver.  At  the  elose  of  business  on  the  n)ad.  Kllis 
Y.  He^gs  pureiuised  the  property' and  the  tavern  was  closed.  William 
I>.  Het^jrs,  the  father  of  Ellis.  dii'<l  in  this  house.  He  had  eollectcnl 
the  tolls  for  many  yeaiN  at  the  }H\W  near  Searights,  was  likewise  a 
sehool  teaeher.  and  a  goo<l  one.  and  was.  for  a  number  of  years. 
Steward  of  the  County  ilome.  His  eldest  daughter,  Jane,  was  tho 
seeond  wife  of  Dr.  Smith  Fuller,  the  eminent  Uniontown  ])hysieiaii. 
(lodfrcy  Fazt'iibaker  suceeediMl  Heggs  in  the  owneiNhip.  and  i'ng:ige<l 
extensively  in  farming  and  stoek  raising.  Mr.  Fazenbaker  died  in 
j)ossession,  and  tlu*  ])roperty  descended  to  his  heirs,  who  are  the 
present  occupants.  The  big  water-trough  slill  renniins  on  the  opjK»- 
site  side  of  the  road  troni  this  ohl  tavern,  but  all  else  has  changed 
since  the  days  when  the  jirou»l  stage  driver  cracked  his  long  silken- 
ended  whip  over  the  backs  of  his  four  spanking  steeds. 

The  next  obi  tavern  was  at  Monroe  Springs,  on  the  hillside,  a 
short  distance  west  of  one  of  the  ohl  round  toll  houses.  This  hous*' 
was  built  by  Charles  Mc Kinney,  and  opened  u]>  by  him  as  a  tjivern. 
It  was  a  log  house,  weather-b<»arde<l,  of  snudl  dimensions,  now  en- 
tirelv  obliterated.  lioss  JJush  commenced  his  career  as  a  tavern 
keeper  in  the  old  house  at  this  ]>oint.  and  it  was  kept  at  various 
times  bv  such  well  known  men  as  Wm.  S.  (laither,  (rerman  D.  Hair, 
Wm.  l)illon,  Morris  Mauler,  John  liush.  John  Foster  and  Davitl  Ogg. 
It  was  esseniially  a  wagon  stand,  and  night  after  night,  in  the  ]u*os- 
perous  era  of  tlu'  road,  the  ground  all  arouu<l  it  was  crow(Urd  with 
l)ig  wagons  ami  teams,  and  the  old  bju*  room  rang  out  with  ibe  songs 
and  jokes  of  the  jolly  wagoner.  ()j)posite  the  bouse  a  large  water- 
trough  was  ei'ccted.  kept  full  and  overflowing  from  a  spring  ni'ar  by. 
calle<l  ••The  Monroe  Spring."  in  honor  of  President  Monroe.  When 
McKinney  ke}>t  this  bouse  President  .Monroe  ]iassed  ab>ng  the  road, 
and  a  })ublic  dinner  was  given  him  here.  John  Hagan,  then  a  con- 
tractor on  the  original  const ructitui  of  the  road,  was  ])rominently 
connecte<l  with  the  be^^lowal  ol  this  com])liment  u]>on  the  old-time 
l^residenl.  The  few  old  folks  who  bavi'  ])ersonal  recollections  <d'this 
event,  speak  of  it  as  a  memorable  and  exciting  occasion.  The  ilinner 
was  sul»stantial  and  suj)erb,  an<l  highly  enjoyed  by  all  ])articipating. 
including  the  illustri(»us  guest,  .lobii  Hagan  was  the  father  <d'  l^obert 
Hainan.  es(i.,  ex-commissioner  of  Favette   countv.  Pennsvlvania. 

One  of  the  old  stom^  toll  houses  sto(;d  a  shoi't  <listance  east  of  the 
Monroe  Sju'ings.  and  remained  until  ISJI.'J.  when  it  was  torn  d(»wn. 
Iliram  Seaton  was  one  of  the  early  c»>llectors  at  this  ]KMnt.  He  was 
the  father  of  ^M\  S.  Seaton.  the  well  known  banker  of  Uniontown. 
He  subseouentlv  served  two  terms  as  Countv  Treasurer.  He  bad  a 
wooden  leg,  and  was  esteemed  as  an  hoiu'st  num.  He  went  west, 
settled  in  Missouri,  and  died  there,     lie  wassiu-ceeded  as  toll  collector 

'^'  Now  (lead. 
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!)>'  Robert  McDowell,  always  thereafter  called  *'Ga(e  Bob,"  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  number  of  other  well  known  citizens  bearing 
the  same  name.  Robert  McDowell  was  also  an  honest  man,  a  popu- 
lar man  and  a  fighting  man.  He  was  tall,  thin  and  muscular.  His 
fingers  were  distorted  by  rheumatism,  but  he  could  use  them  in  a  fight 
with  teiTible  eftect.  He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  ccmnty 
commissioner  of  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1854,  but  beaten 
by  the  Know  Nothings.  lie  died  a  few  years  ago  at  Dunbar,  very 
greatly  lamented.  The  memory  of ''Gate  Bob'  will  long  remaift 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  pike  boys,  old  and  young. 

The  next  old  tavern  stand  is  the  '-Braddock's  Run  House."  Gen. 
Braddock  was  buried  near  this  house,  a  di>y  or  two  after  his  disas- 
trous defeat  by  the  French  and  Indians,  at  Braddock's  Field,  near 
Pittsburg.  The  exact  spot  where  he  was  buried  is  still  pointed  out, 
and  can  be  seen  from  the  road.  This  circumstance  gave  name  to  the 
brook  here,  and  the  tavern.  The  house  was  built  by  Charles  Mc- 
Kinney,  the  same  person  who  built  the  "Monroe  Springs  House." 
He  kept  tavern  here  for  many  years.  The  house  is  a  large  two-stoiy 
stone  structure.  It  was  subsequently  and  successively  kept  by  Robert 
Shaw,  Noble  McCormick  and  William  Shaw.  This  j)roperty  is  now 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  James  Dixon,  and  is  not  a  public  house. 

Next  we  come  to  the  "  Fayette  Springs  Hotel,"  a  large  stone 
house  built  at  an  early  day  by  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  who  owned 
the  property,  and  remained  its  owner  until  the  day  of  his  death.  It 
Avas  recently  sohl  by  his  heirs  to  Capt.  John  Messmore,  of  Uniontown. 
This  liouse  was  a  favorite  resort  for  vinitors  to  the  Fayette  Springs, 
situate  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  In  its  halcyon  days 
it  had  its  ten-pin  alley,  billiard  tables,  swing,  and  other  appliances  of 
pleasure  and  comfort,  but  they  have  all  passed  away,  and  probably  by 
reason  of  hard  times,  and  the  abatement  of  interest  in  the  Springs  may 
never  again  be  brought  into  requisition.  Here  merry  parties  of 
young  folks  from  Uniontown  and  elsewhere  were  accustomed  to 
jussemble  and  enjoy  a  hearty  sup})er,  engage  in  the  dizzy  mazes 
of  the  dance,  and  when  it  was  all  over  '*go  home  with  the  girls 
in  the  morning."  Mahlon  Fell  and  Tom  Collins  were  the  old- 
time  fiddlei*s,  and  furnished  the  music,  which  in  its  line  was  of  su- 
perior excellence.  They  were  occasionally  reinforced  by  Jacob  B. 
Miller,  esq.,  who  tendered  his  services  without  pecuniary  reward, and 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  "could  make  a  fiddle  talk."  Collins  is 
dead.  *Fell  and  Miller  are  both  living.  The  former  has  joined  the 
church  and  abandoned  the  fiddle,  while  the  latter  still  retains  his  taste 
and  talent  for  music,  and  often  entertains  his  friends  in  a  private 
numner.  with  many  of  the  popular  tunes  of  the  olden  time.  The 
"Fayette  S]>rings  House"  has  been  kept  in  turn  by  Cuthbert  Wig- 
gins. John  Risler,  B.  W.  Karl, Samuel  Lewis,  William  Snyder.  AVilliam 
Darlington,  John  Rush,  Major  Swearingen,  Redding  Bunting,  Cuth- 
bert Downer,  and  perhaps  others. 

<'  All  now  dead. 
I  I 
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Wo  next  roach  "Chalk  inil,''  «o  called  fiinu  the  circumstance  t»f 
white  day  adheriuj;^  to  the  hIiovoIs  of  the  workmen  engagecl  in  <li«,'- 
^\\\^  the  loiunlation  of  the  road.  The  tavern  house  was  built  hen* 
in  182.-5  hv  .lonatlian  Downer,  who  was  its  first  host.  He  was  Mir- 
ceedtMl  l)y  Boss  Hush,  and  he  in  turn  hy  Sprinj^er  Downer.  Samuel 
Shipley.  \Villiani  Shipley  and  Miltord  Shipley.  *John  Olwinc  now 
owns  the  properly,  and  keeps  tavern  here.  It  is  a  two-8tury  fVaint'. 
with  connnodious  stahlini; attached.  Ross  itush  weutti'om  thtHhouw 
to  Karniin^ton.  Samuel  Shipley  hon^lit  this  property  at  an  Orphans* 
(■ourt  sale,  in  lS4r).  lor  $1,405.  antl  paid  for  it  in  gold.  Westley 
Krost  was  the  sheritf  and  trustee  to  sell.  Shijdey  subsequently  be- 
eanu'  an  associate  judge.*  He  was  nu»re  fortunate  than  his  neighbor 
and  fellow  inn  keeper.  Boss  Hush,  in  belonging  to  the  Htrong  side. 
Hush  was  one  of  his  comj)etitors  on  the  T^epublican  side. 

Ne.xt  comes  the  old  tavern  stand  of  .lames  Sn^'der.  Snyder 
seems  (o  have  been  here  always,  and  is  here  yet.  lie  did  vacate  a 
short  time  for  William  Shaw,  but  not  long  enough  to  change  the  tra- 
dition that  this  is,  and  alwavs  was.  Snyder's.  The  house  looks  old 
and  dingy,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  has  withstood  the  wild  dashes  of 
numberless  mountain  storms.  It  is  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
slope  ot  Laurel  Hill,  and  on  the  head  watei*s  of  Sandy  Civck.  The 
old  si  able  is  decaying,  ami  will  soon  be  gone.  The  old  host,  too,  is 
showing  the  marks  of  lime  and  age.  He  has  already  passed  beyond 
the  age  defined  by  the  Psalmist.  J I  is  threescore  an<l  ten  ai*e  su])]>le- 
nuMited  by  well  nigh  half  a  score. f  He  is  the  oidy  old  huKlniark  1<?1\ 
along  the  road,  that  has  not  sbifre<l  Irom  original  gi'ound,  except 
Naltv  Browntii'Id.     A  few  years  air<>  be  was  elected  <'ouutv  conimis- 

•  ■  *  mi 

signer  nil  the  Demnci'alic  ticket.  i)ut  practically  without  op])ositiun. 
He  is  universally  esteemed  tor  his  honesty.  As  a  tavern  keej»er  he 
enjoyed  an  excellent  reiMilation.  and  maiiv  a  weary  traveler  has  found 
consolation  and  comfort  under  his  h()sj)itable  roof.  The  best  wishes 
of  all  his  neighbors  attend  the  old  gentleman  in  his  declining  yeai's. 
and  heaven's  choicest  blessings  are  invoked  U|>on  his  venerable  head. 

Xear  the  top  ot  Laurel  Hill  on  the  eastern  sk»pe.  once  lived  a 
notfd  character  iiaiiit'd  Benjamin  Price.  His  house,  a  log  structure*, 
was  built  near  the  roa«lsi(le.  bul  below  its  surface,  so  that  the  upper 
story  was  about  on  a  level  with  the  road.  He  ke])t  a  cake  shop,  was 
an  acting  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  strict  .Methodist,  and  was  in  the 
hal»it  of  annoviiiir  wai^oiiers  and  ho*;  droyers  by  tinini'  them  for 
sweariuix,  and  they  in  turn  annoyed  him  by  throwin;^  billets  of  wood 
ami  disabled  hogs  down  his  chimney.  Price  is  long  since  deatl.  ami 
the  last  vestige  of  his  old  house  has  disajipeared.  The  stable  nearby 
it  renmined  longer,  but  it  has  gone,  too.  A  few  aj)ple  trees  planted 
by  the  hands  of  the  'S(|uire,  now  encroache<l  u])on  by  the  mountain 
undergrowth,  are  all  that  remain  to  indicate  the  spot  where  the  old 
house  stood. 

We   next   reach   the   -Summit    House."     This    is   not    a   wagiui 

*  Now  dvad.       f  ^^ow  dinHjase*!. 
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stand,  nor  strictly  an  old  tuvern.  but  rather  a  fashionable  and  popular 
summer  resort.  It  is  on  the  aipex  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  pure  air,  and  an  extensive  and  charming  view  of  the  surrounding 
and  underlying  country.  At  this  point  large  finger  boards  were 
erected,  indicating  distances  and  routes  to  the  Washington  Springs, 
Dulanev's  Cave  and  Jumonville's  Grave,  which  are  landmarks  in- 
delibly  impressed  upon  the  memories  of  surviving  wagoners  and 
stage  drivers.  The  })ropcrry  here  belongs  to  *Col.  Samuel  Evans, 
a  wealthy  and  well  known  citizen  of  Fayette  county,  f  Ephniim 
McClean  kept  the  house  here  for  many  years,  and  made  it  famous 
l)V  tlie  excellence  and  style  of  his  entertainment.  ITis  flannel 
cakes  and  spring  chickens  have  passed  into  history,  as  unrivalled 
productions  of  culinary  art  and  tem])tersof  the  a])j)etite.  There  is  a 
large  spring  and  bath  house  here.  This  has  ever  been  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  parties  in  pursuit  of  ])leasure.  Here  the  youth,  beauty  and 
fashion  of  Uniontown  were  wont  to  come  to  while  away  an  evening 
in  eating,  dancing  and  other  diversions.  The  rooms  were  snuill.  l)Ut 
the  ])leasure  was  unbounded.  Here  also  the  yeomanry  of  the  county 
came  to  nuike  a  harvest  liome,  or  celebrate  an  anniversary.  The 
drive,  up  and  down  the  mountain,  is  delightful,  and  formed  no  snnill 
share  of  the  pleasure  incident  to  the  old  time  j)arlies  at  this  popular 
])lace  of  resort. 

Ephraim  McClean  left  this  house  nuiny  years  ago  and  settled  in 
Illinois.  He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Clay  Rush,  who  maintained 
the  re])Utation  of  the  house  during  his  occupancy,  but  lefl  it  in  185G 
to  go  to  Searights.  Brown  Hadden  came  in  after  Hush,  and  at\er 
Hadden  the  house  was  successively  ke])t  bySte])hen  W.  Snyder,  John 
Snyder,  William  Boyd  and  Webb  Barnet,  the  ])resent  occupant.  An- 
terior to  the  erection  of  the  present  l)uildings,  and  many  years  ago, 
one  Molly  Calhoun  kej)t  a  small  cake  shop  at  this  j)oint,  and  dis- 
])layed  upon  her  sign-board  the  following  quaint  legend: 


"Out  of  this  rock,  runs  water  clear, 
'Tis  soon  changed  into  ^ood  beer, 
Stop,  traveler,  stop,  if  you  see  tit, 
And  (luonch  your  thirst  for  a  fippenuybit." 

About  a  mile  down  the  western  slo])e  of  Laurel  Hill  we  come  to 
the  famous  watering  trough.  Here  William  Downard  lived  for  many 
years  in  a  stone  house  built  against  the  hillside.  He  did  not  keep  a 
tavern,  for  he  had  no  ground  for  teams  to  stand  upon,  and  no  stabling 
that  was  accessible,  but  he  always  maintained  the  big  water-trough 
in  good  condition />r/;  hojio  publico,  iiud  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  big  teams  to  nuike  the  ascent  of  Jjaurel  Hill,  in  hot  weatlier  with- 
out water.  Downard  was  eccentric  and  cross,  and  begrudged  the  use 
of  his  water  to  persons  he  did  not  like,  although  the  supply  was  in- 
exhaustible. He  was  born  near  Uniontown  of  English  parentage,  a 
Federalist  in   politics,  and  a  skeptic  in   religion.     He  was  endowed 
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with  strong  sense,  uiul  could  argue  with  considerable  force.     He  has 
been  dead  many  veai*s. 

A  little  over  a  mile  below  the  big  water  trough  the  romantic 
si>ot  known  as  the  ••Turkey's  Nest"  is  ivaehed.  The  road  ci'osses  a 
small  stream  here,  which,  owing  to  the  ])eculiar  tbrmation  of  the 
ground,  required  the  erection  of  a  bridge,  su])ported  on  the  south  side 
by  an  immense  stone  wall.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  stone  structures 
on  tlie  road,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  juvservation.  It  is  a  line  8|)ecinien 
of  workmanshi]).  and  a  grand  monument  to  the  skill  of  the  old  time 
stonemasons.  This  locality  has  always  been  iinested  with  much  in- 
terest,  and  admired  by  tlie  loyei*s  of  picturesque  l>eauty.  Until  re- 
cently it  wore  its  primitiye  colorings.  Xow  it  is  changed.  Its  prim - 
itiye  api)earance  has  disa])peared  before  the  adyancing  ibrcen  of 
j>rogress  and  impn>yement.  The  natiye  trees  haye  been  cut  down 
and  a  little  handet  occu]>ies  their  j)laces  with  attendant  sUibles,  cribs, 
coops  and  other  out-h(»uses.  The  old  nuissive  curved  stone  wall  re- 
nuiins,  but  all  about  it  so  changed  in  a]>])earance  that  the  spot  is 
scarcely  recognized  as  the  "Turkey's  Nest.''  It  is  the  popular  be- 
lief that  this  locality  derived  its  name  fntm  the  discoyery  here  of  a 
wild  turkey's  nest,  by  workmen  engaged  on  the  original  coustruction 
of  the  road. 

An  old  long  log  house,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  called  the 
••Goat  Pen,*'  and  why  is  not  accurately  known,  but  this  name  it  bore 
from  one  end  of  the  road  to  the  other. 

We  now  reach  the  ancient  and  celebrated  village  of  Monroe,  a 
name  it  took  in  honor  of  the  President  hereinbefore  mentioned. 
A])]>roaclKMl  from  the  cast,  the  first  old  tavern  an<l  the  fii'st  house  in 
the  place  is  the  ••  Oeford  House,  '  in  the  olden  time  and  by  old  people 
called  the  (lencral  Wayne  Jloiise.  It  a]>pears  that  at  an  early  day 
(rcneral  Wayne  had  occasion  to  pass  this  way.  and  tarried  over  uight 
with  .lohn  Def'ord,  who  kc]>t  tavern  in  a  small  log  house  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  ]>resenl  building.  De ford  at  this  time  was 
conteni])Iating  the  erection  of  a  new  and  more  imposing  edifice,  and 
a])plied  to  his  distinguished  guest  for  a  |)Ian.  It  was  furnished,  and 
the  ])resent  stone  structure  is  the  outconu'  of  it,  which  shows  plainly 
enough  that  (ieneral  Wayne  was  a  much  better  soldier  than  architect. 
Deford  kej)t  tavern  here  tor  a  long  time,  and  was  succeeded  lirst  by 
Henry  Fisher  and  n(^xt  by  .Nfatthias  Fry.  Sanuiel  Mai'ie  is  now 
the  owner  of  the  proj)erty.  and  its  career  as  a  tavern  is  eiule<l. 

A  frame  house  a  short  distance  below  and  on  the  op]>osite  side  of 
the  street  from  the  Deford  House  was  oiu*e  kept  by  James  Dennison. 
who  had  a  considerable  tra<le.  It  was  alllerward  kept  by  Matthias 
Fry.  but  business  then  had  greatly  decreased.  Fry,  in  his  prime, 
was  one  of  the  l>est  men  on  the  road,  and  a  great  favorite  anu>ng  the 
wagoners.  He  had  been  a  wagoner  himself  for  many  years,  and  was 
at  one  time  general  agent  for  a  iransj)ortation  line  from  Baltimore  to 
Wheeling,  which  made  him  the  disburser  of  large  sums  of  money, 
and  he  discharged  his  office  with  scruj)ulous  fidelity.    lie  was  a  large. 
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fine  looking  man,  stoutly  built,  and  posfeessing  great  physical  power. 
Although  amiable  and  good  natured,  he  was  occasionally  drawn  into  a 
fight,  and  on  one  occasion,  at  Petei-sburg,  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsyl- . 
vania.  whipped  three  reputed  bullies,  one  after  another,  who  entered 
his  house  when  he  livecl  there,  and  proposed  to  "clean  him  out,"  as 
evidence  of  their  prowess.  He  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Monroe,  where 
his  widow  is  still  living.* 

The  next  old  tavern  in  Monroe  is  the  stone  house  built  by  Andrew 
McMasters,  and  subse<piently  owned  and  kept  for  many  years  by  Ger- 
man J).  Hair.  He  was  the  only  man  that  ever  kept  this  house,  and 
he  died  in  it  a  few  years  ago,  aged  about  eighty  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  iind  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
Uniontown  about  the  time  the  road  was  made.  He  was  a  stone- 
mason by  trade,  and  worked  on  many  of  the  bridges  of  the  road, 
including  the  eastern  and  western  bridges  at  Uniontown. 

Xext  we  come  to  the  '-  Shipley  House."  Like  all  the  tavern  houses 
in  Monroe,  and  nearly  all  the  private  houses,  this  is  a  stone  building, 
and  is  two  stories  high.  It  was  erected  l)y  E.  W.  Clement,  and  good 
workmanshij)  displayed  in  its  construction.  It  was  kept  awhile  by 
( -Icment.and  after  him  at  diiferent  times  by  John  Wallace,  Archibald 
Skiles,  Samuel  Shipley,  Redding  Bunting,  and  Lindsey  Messmore. 

Next  is  the  "  Monroe  House,"  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  place.  It 
was  built  by  Andrew  McMasters,  and  subsequently  and  successively 
key)t  by  E.W.  Clement,  Thomas  Acklin,  James  Shafer,  A.  Skiles,  John 
Worthington,  M.  Fry,  and  Calvin  Springer.  This  was  a  popular 
house  in  tlie  golden  era  of  the  road,  and  did  an  extensive  business. 
Monroe  was  a  thriving  village  when  the  pike  flourished,  and  the 
center  of  fun  and  frolic.  It  began  to  decline  when  the  trade  left  the 
road,  but  is  now  reviving  and  wearing  an  air  of  prosperity  by  reason 
of  the  coal  developments  in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  hill  above  Monroe  stands  an  old  two-story  brick  house, 
fast  sinking  into  decay,  w^hich  was  once  a  well  known  and  popular 
tavern  stand.  It  was  owned  and  kept  by  William  Morris.  He  put  up 
an  imposing  sign,  inscribed  on  the  west  side  with  the  words,  "AVel- 
come  from  the  West,"  and  on  the  east  side  the  words,  "Welcome  from 
the  East."  This  was  no  false  lure,  and  travelers  from  the  east  and 
west  crowded  into  the  old  house  to  enjoy  its  good  cheer.  Alonzo  L. 
Little,  for  many  years  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Genius  of  Liberty, 
was  a  .son-in-law  of  William  Morris,  and  he  had  a  son  (Luther)  who 
settled  in  Iowa  and  was  elected  State  Treasurer  there. 

Harry  Gilbert  once  kept  a  tavern  in  the  house  where  Charles 
Livingston  now  has  a  grocery,  at  the  east  end  of  Uniontown,  and  in 
later  years  it  was  kept  by  M.  Fry  and  J.  Allen  Messmore. 

Many  years  ago  the  Widow  Sands  kept  tavern  in  the  frame 
hou.«<e  at  the  point  where  the  Connellsville  and  Cool  Spring  Furnace 
roads  lead  off  from  the  pike. 

*  Now  dead. 
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Old  Taivrnm  and  Tart'rn  Kreju'i^  amtituu'd — Viikmtoini — The  Tou*n  an  it  Ap- 
jH'ared  Uf  (irn.  DfrfUfhuw  in  1784  —  Jh  Suhi^<fut')d  (iwuih  and  Imitrovemnit  — 
The  Fli'M  Tavern—  Other  Earl  if  Tarerna  —  An  Old  Chief  Justice  and  an  Old 
Landlady  lerangh  orer  a  RtM»ted  Piy  —  Anecdote  of  iuvrge  Afantfjunn;/  and 
President  Jeff ermn — The  Snan,  The  McClelland,  The  Seatony  The.  National, 
The  Clinton,  The  Moran.  The  Mahaneij. 

At  the  east  eiul  ot  Unioiitowii  tlie  road  ctosmcs  Redstone  ereek, 
over  a  nmHsive  and  extensive  stone  bridge,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
expensive  sanijdes  of  masonry  on  the  whole  line,  huilt  by  Kinkead, 
Beck  and  Evans  in  1818.  (ien.  Kphraini  Douglass,  the  first  prothon- 
otary  ot  Fayette  eounty,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  letter  to  (ien.  Jnmes 
Irvine,  in  1784,  describes  Tniontown  in  the  following  vigorous  and 
graph ie  style: 

^' My  Dear  General  —  If  my  promise  were  not  ei»gaged  to  write 
to  vou,  my  inclinations  are  sufliicientlv  so  to  embrace  with  alacrity 
any  oj>]M)rt unity  ot  ex]>ressing  the  gratitude  so  justly  due  to  your 
vjiluabie  trieudshi]),  of  declaring  the  friendship  of  mine.  This  T'nion- 
town  is  the  most  obscure  s]>ot  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  I  have  been  here 
sevt'U  or  eight  wcc'ks,  without  one  op])ortuuity  of  writing  to  the  land 
of  the  livin<!:,  and  thout^h  considerably  south  of  you.  so  cold  that  a 
])erson  iu>t  knowing  the  latitude,  would  conclude  we  were  placed  near 
one  of  the  ])oles.  Pray  have  you  had  a  severe  winter  below?  We 
have  been  frozen  u]>  here  tor  more  than  a  month  past,  but  a  great 
numy  of  us  having  been  bred  in  another  State,  the  eating  of  hominy 
is  as  natural  to  us  as  the  drinking  of  whisky  in  the  morning.  The 
town  and  its  ai>purtenances  consist  of  our  president  and  a  lovely 
little  family,  a  court  house  and  school  house  in  one,  a  mill  and  con- 
se(piently  a  miller,  four  taverns,  three  smith  shops,  five  retail  shops, 
two  tan  yards,  one  ol  them  only  occupied,  one  saddler's  shop,  two 
hatter's  shops,  one  mason,  one  cake  woman  (we  had  two.  but  one  of 
them  having  committed  a  j>etit  hirceny  is  upon  banishment),  two 
widows  and  some  reputed  nuiids,  to  which  may  be  added  a  distillery. 
The  up])er  ])art  of  this  e<lifice  is  the  habitation  at  will  of  your  hum- 
ble servant,  who,  beside  the  smoke  of  his  own  chimney,  which  is  in- 
tolerable enough,  is  fumigated  by  that  of  two  stills  below,  exclusive 
of  the  other  ettluvia  that  arises  from  the  dirty  vessels  in  which  they 
pre])are  the   materials  for  the  stills.     The  upper  floor  of  my  j>arlor, 
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which  is  also  my  chamber  and  office,  is  laid  with  loose  clap-boards, 
or  puncheons,  and  the  gable  ends  entirely  open  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  best 
place  in  my  power  to  procure,  till  the  weather  will  permit  me  to 
build,  and  even  this  I  am  subject  to  be  turned  out  of  the  moment  the 
owner,  who  is  at  Kentuck,  and  hourly  expected,  returns.  I  can  say 
little  oi  the  country  in  general,  but  that  it  is  very  ])oor  in  everything 
but  it.s  soil,  which  is  excellent,  and  that  part  contiguous  to  the  town 
is  really  beautiful,  being  level  and  prettily  situate,  accommodated  with 
good  water,  and  excellent  meadow  ground.  But  money  we  have  not, 
nor  any  practicable  way  of  making  it.  How  taxes  are  collected,  debts 
paid,  or  fees  discharged,  I  know  not ;  and  yet  the  good  people  appear 
willing  enough  to  run  in  debt  and  go  to  law.  I  shall  bo  able  to  give 
vou  a  better  account  of  this  hereafter.  Col.  McClean  received  me 
with  a  degree  of  generous  friendship,  that  does  honor  to  the  goodness 
of  his  heart,  and  continues  to  show  every  mark  of  satisfaction  at  my 
appointment.  lie  is  determined  to  act  under  the  commission  sent 
liim  by  council,  and  though  the  fees  would,  had  he  declined  it,  have 
been  a  considerable  addition  to  my  profits,  I  cannot  say  that  I  regret 
bis  keeping  them.  He  has  a  numerous  small  family,  and  thougli  of 
an  ample  fortune  in  lands,  has  no  cash  at  command.  The  general 
curse  of  the  country,  disunion,  rages  in  this  little  mud  hole  with  as 
much  fury,  as  if  they  had  each  pursuits  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  the  most  opposed  to  each  other,  when  in  truth,  they  have  no  pur- 
suits at  all  that  deserve  the  name,  except  that  of  obtaining  food  and 
whisky,  for  raiment  they  scarcely  use  any.  The  commissioners  — 
trustees,  I  should  say  —  having  lixed  on  a  spot  in  one  end  of  the  town 
for  the  public  buildings,  which  was  by  far  the  most  proper,  in  every 
point  of  view,  exclusive  of  the  saving  of  expense,  the  other  end  took 
the  alarm  and  charged  them  with  partiality,  and  have  been  ever  since 
uttering  their  complaints.  And  at  the  late  electioh  for  justices,  two 
having  been  carried  in  this  end  of  the  town,  and  none  in  the  other, 
ha8  made  them  quite  outrageous.  This  trash  is  not  worth  troubling 
you  with,  therefore  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  am  with  unfeigned  es- 
teem, dear  general,  your  very  humble  servant. 

•EPIIRAIM  DOUGLASS." 

That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  a  great  change  has  come  over  the 
face  of  things.  Gen.  Douglass  lived  to  see  Uniontown  arise  from 
the  mud  hole  and  become  a  flourishing  county  seat.  His  mortal  re- 
mains lie  buried  within  the  sound  of  the  court  house  bell,  and  could 
he  come  forth  now,  and  see  Uniontown,  he  would  be  startled.  In- 
stead of  a  mud  hole,  he  would  see  finely  paved  streets,  studded  with 
handsome  buildings,  lighted  by  electricity,  enlivened  by  electric  cars, 
telegraphs,  telephones  and  railroads,  and  where  the  old  distilleries 
stood,  beautiful  and  staunch  church  edifices  with  s])ires  pointing  to 
the  skies,  and  in  fact  he  would  behold  all  the  evidences  of  a  flour- 
ishing city,  inhabited  by  active,  intelligent  and  Christian  \)eo^lQ. 
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The  first  tavern  in  Uniontown  was  kept  by  John  Collins  in  1781. 
It  was  a  log  hoiiHO  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  street,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  covered  hv  "Commercial  Row."  This  old  hou.se  re- 
mained  standing  until  18IW,  when  it  was  torn  down  by  its  owner  ot 
thai  date.  Isaac  lieeson,  who  erected  the  huihlings  thereafter  known 
as  "C/ommercial  Kow."  John  (\>llins  kept  this  old  tavern  down  to 
the  year  171>n.  It  was  subsequently  kept  at  different  times  by  Samuel 
Salter,  (.'uthbert  Wiggins,  William  Salter,  John  Iloge  and  Andrew 
Byers.  William  Salter  was  an  old  sheriff*.  Byei's  went  from  this 
hou.se  to  the  old  Walker  House,  now  the  ••  Central/'  and  atlerwaiil 
to  the  "(■linton  House." 

Jonathan  l^>wland,  Daniel  Culp  and  Matthew  Camjibell  each 
kept  a  tavern  in  Uniontown  as  early  as  1783.  The  location  of  How- 
hnuls  tavern  is  not  accuratelv  known,  but  the  best  evidence  available. 
j)oints  to  the  lot  now  owned  by  Daniel  Downer,  esq.,  and  occuj)ied  by 
law  offices,  near  the  court  house,  as  the  site.  Jonathan  Rowland  sub- 
sequently became  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  leader  in  public  atfaii*?. 
Culp's  old  tavern  was  a  log  house  on  the  lot  now  owned  and  occupied 
bv  Justice  Willson.  corner  of  Main  street  and  (lallatin  avenue.  Mat- 
thew  Campbell's  old  tavern,  stood  on  the  western  side  of  the  lot  now 
covered  bv  the  Moran  House,  formerlv  and  for  manv  vears  known 
as  the  '•  Fulton." 

Colin  Campbell  as  early  as  1785  kept  a  tavern  in  a  house  that 
stood  on  the  lot  now  covered  by  the  Bryan  building,  on  Main  stnvl. 
near  the  center  of  the  town.  This  old  tavern  was  subsequently 
owned  and  ])resi(led  over  by  Samuel  Salter,  father  of  William  Salter, 
the  old  sheritf 

Margai'et  Allen  kept  a  tavern  in  the  east  end  of  town,  a  little 
above  and  (q)|)osite  the  Madison  College  buildings,  in  the  year  1788. 
and  for  some  lime  thereal'ter.  She  diecj  in  1810.  at  the  age  of  ninetv- 
one  vi'ars. 

Dr.  Robert  McCInre  o])ened  a  tavern  in  December.  1702,  a  short 
distance  west  (jf  the  court  ln>use,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  and 
kept  it  down  to  the  year  1813.  It  does  not  aj>]>ear  that  any  other 
]K'rson  ke])t  this  house.  It  was  in  cl(»se  ]>roximity  to  the  "Jolly 
ii'ishman.'"  hereafter  mentioned. 

Thomas  Collins,  son  ot'  John  (N>llins,  before  mentituied.  kej>t  a 
tavern  as  early  as  1701  in  an  old  honse  on  the  lot.  corner  of  .Morgan- 
town  and  .Main  streets,  now  occn])ied  by  the  Tremont  buihlings. 
Thomas  Collins  was  sheriff  ol  Favette  countv  from  179t)  to  1700, and 
commanded  a  comj)any  of  soldiers  tVom  Uniontown  and  vicinity  in 
the  war  of  1812,  locallv  called  the  '-  Ma<lison  Rowdies."  A  number 
of  his  descendants  are  still  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Uniontown. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  ])resent  century  the  veteran  of 
Laurel  Hill.  John  Slack,  befon*  mentioned,  kept  a  tavern  in  the  old 
Shelcut  house,  on  the  south  side  of  Main  street,  opposite  the  old 
Cregg  house,  and  afterward  kept  the  ••  Spread  Eagle,"  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  which  is  involved  in  doubt,  but  the  best  infornuition  available 
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assigns  it  to  the  VVeniger  corner,  opposite  the  old  Walker  house,  here- 
i nailer  mentioned. 

AVilliam  Downard,  subsequently  proprietor  of  the  big  water- 
trough  house  on  Laurel  Hill,  kept  tavern  in  the  Shelcut  house  from 
1801  until  probably  1808,  when  he  retired  to  the  pine  covered  slope 
of  Laurel  Hill,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  served 
as  County  Commissioner  from  1802  to  1805. 

The  Gregg  house,  situate  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  on  the 
lot  now  covered  by  the  residence  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Ewing,  was  in  exist- 
ence as  a  tavern  as  early  as  1798,  and  continued  as  late  as  1865.  It 
was  a  small  house  of  brick  and  frame  united,  but  had  a  large  patron- 
age. In  early  times  travelers  and  other  guests  at  taverns  did  not 
desire  or  expect  separate  rooms,  and  hence  a  small  tavern  like  the 
Gregg  house  could  accommodate  as  many  persons  as  the  more  pre- 
tentious hotel  of  the  present  day;  and  at  wagon  stands  the  bar  room, 
as  before  stated,  was  the  only  bed  chamber  for  wagoners.  James 
Gregg  was  the  first  proprietor  of  the  Gregg  house,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  widow,  Nancy  Gregg,  in  1810.  After  her  time  it  was  kept  in 
turn  by  William  Medkirk,  Matthew  Allen,  Simeon  Houser,  Amos 
Howell,  Philip  D.  vStentz,  and  Thomas  Moxley.  James  Gregg,  the 
old  ])roprietor  of  this  house,  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  late  Hon. 
Daniel  Sturgeon,  who  was  a  United  States  Senator  in  the  days  of 
Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun. 

In  1779,  and  for  a  number  of  vears  thereafter,  Pierson  Savei*s 
kept  a  tavern  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Ruby,  on  the  north 
side  of  Main  street,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  court  house.  While 
keeping  this  house  Sayers  was  elected  Sheriif,  and  turned  over  his 
tavern  to  Jacob  Harbaugh,  who  conducted  it  for  three  years,  when, 
singularly  enough,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Sayers  as  Sheriff.  Ellis 
Baily,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Ruby,  bought  this  property  from 
Pierson  Sayers,  and  subsequently,  and  for  many  years,  it  was  the 
])rivate  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Dawson. 

James  Pi})er  kept  the  "Jolly  Irishman"  as  early  as  1801.  This 
bustling  old  tavern  was  located  on  Main  street,  opposite  the  residence 
of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Kaine.  James  Piper,  a  son  of  the  old  pro- 
prietor, was  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  the  town  and 
county  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  bar,  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Register  of  Wills,  and  Recorder  of  Deeds.  He  left  Union- 
town  about  1850,  went  west,  and  died  soon  after. 

AVilliam  Merriman  ke|)t  a  tavern  ne;ir  Margaret  Allen's  old 
stand  as  early  as  1802.  But  little  is  known  at  this  date  of  Merriman 
or  his  old  tavern.     Its  existence  Avas  brief  and  its  patronage  limited. 

At  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Samuel  Salter 
kept  a  tavern  in  an  old  log  and  frame  house  that  stood  on  the  lot  now 
occupied  by  the  handsome  residence  of  the  Hon.  John  K.  Ewing. 
Chief  Justice  Thomas  McKean  "put  u])"  at  this  old  tavern  on  his 
visits  to  Uniontown  to  hold  the  courts  of  Fayette  county,  and  was 
frequently  regaled  with  roast  pig.     The  pig  was  well  prepared^ cooked 
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and  drcBsed,  And  in  all  respecta  savory,  but  its  frequent  appearance 
on  the  table  moved  the  old  Chief  Justice  to  believe  that  he  was  get- 
^  ting  "too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  and  accordingly  one  day,  in  per- 
emptory terms,  he  commanded  the  dining  room  girl  to  remove  the 
otteusivc  dish,  which  she  did  with  trembling  hands.  This  of  course 
niisiHl  a  storm  in  the  ohl  hostelry.  Mi's.  Salter  became  indignant, 
and,  bringing  baclv  the  pig,  re]»laced  it  on  the  table,  at  the  same  time 
addressing  the  Judge  thus:  -'You  are  Chief  Justice  and  run  the 
court;  I  am  chief  cook  and  run  this  dining  room.  That  pig  must 
stay,"  and  it  did.  Upon  the  with<iniwal  of  Salter,  in  the  year  1811, 
this  old  tavern  came  under  the  management  and  control  of  Jacob 
llarbaugh,  the  old  Sheriff  before  mentioned.  After  liar baugh's  time 
it  was  kept  by  George  Ewing  down  to  a  j^eriod  as  late  probably  as 
1880.  Hugh  Esj)ey,  a  well  remembered  old  County  Treasurer,  and 
stniightgoing  Presbyterian  elder,  married  a  daughter  of  George 
Ewing. 

()pposite  the  old  Gregg  house,  and  adjoining  the  Shelcut  hou.**e. 
George  Manypenny  kei)t  a  tavern  as  early  as  the  year  1814,  and 
probably  before  that  date.  This  was  a  leading  tavern  of  the  town, 
subse(piently  conducted  by  Benjamin  Miller,  and  afler  him  by  Harry 
Gilbert.  One  of  the  old  stage  lines  stoi)ped  at  this  house.  George 
Manypenny.  the  old  pro[)rietor,  was  the  father  of  the  late  Hon. 
George  W.  Manyjienny,  who  was  for  many  veal's  a  prominent  and 
])opular  political  leader  and  officeholder  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  lie 
was  born  in  Uniontown,  and  most  likelv  in  his  father  s  old  tavern, 
(reorge  Many])enny.  sr.,  is  descrilied  by  those  who  remember  him  as 
a  vigorous,  ]>ushing  and  witty  Irishman.  He  callod  once  to  see  Pros- 
itlent  ,)cf!erson,  and  was  invitetl  l>v  His  Kxcellencv  to  take  a  t'lass  of 
wine  with  him,  which  he  did  without  hesitancv,  and  to  obtain  a  secoinl 
glass,  this  story  is  told  of  him:  As  ho  was  ahoiit  to  withdraw  from 
the  executive  mansion  he  remarked  to  Mr.  .Jeirerson  that  he  wasLCoinur 
home,  and  would  tell  his  friends  thai  Iw  hnd  the  honor  of  taking  two 
glasses  with  the  Presi<lent  of  the  Tnited  States,  and  hope<l  His  Excel- 
lency would  not  let  him  go  home  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth.  As  the 
story  goes,  the  old  President  saw  the  point  of  the  ingenious  sugges- 
tion, and  again  brought  forward  the  wine. 

The  Walker  house.  coiMier  of  Broadwav  and  Main  streets,  was 
ke]>t  as  a  tavern  as  I'arly  as  181  (>  hy  Zadoc  Walker,  who  owned  the 
property.  General  LaFayette  was  entertained  at  this  house  in  1825. 
and  Santa  Anna,  the  renowned  Mexican  warrior,  stopped  over  night 
in  it  on  his  way  to  Washington  City,  about  sixty  years  ago.  This 
house  has  been  ke])t  at  different  times  since  by  Andrew  Byers,  Wil- 
liam Byers.  lied<ling  Bunting,  and  others.  When  Bunting  kept  it,  it 
was  called  the  '•  United  States."  It  has  recently  been  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  its  name  changed  to  the  ••Central."  Hs  first  host 
under  the  new  name  was  James  I.  Feather,  who  subsequently  became 
associated  with  William  A.  McIIugh.  Its  j)resent  lessees  and  mana- 
gers are  Messrs.  Frock  and  Mitchell.     The  Spottsylvania  house,  for 
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muiiy  yeiirH  conducted  prosperously  by  John  Manaway,  and  after- 
ward, until  it  closed,  by  Lloyd  Mahaney,  adjoined  the  Walker  house 
on  the  west,  and  used  a  number  of  rooms  belonging  to  that  old 
hostelry. 

The  McClearv  house  ranked  hii^h  as  an  old-lime  inn  or  tavern. 
It  is  situate  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Arch  streets,  a  substantial 
brick  building,  recently  enlarged,  embellislied  and  improved,  and  at 
present  catering  to  the  public  under  the  historic  name  of  "  Bruns- 
wick," and  conducted  by  Ilussell  W.  Beall,  a  gentleman  admirably 
equipped  for  the  business.  Ewing  McCleary  owned  and  kept  this  old 
tavcni  as  early  as  the  year '1819,  and  many  yeai's  thereafter.  Upon 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  this  house,  it  was  continued  as  a  tavern 
under  the  management  of  his  widow,  until  she  became  the  wife  of 
William  Hart,  when  he  took  charge  of  it  and  kept  it  down  to  the 
year  1840,  or  thereabout,  when  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  retired  under 
a  storm  of  popular  re[)robation.  This  house  was  a  favorite  stopping 
]>lace  of  General  Jackson.  On  an  occasion  a  committee  of  citizens 
met  Jackson  on  the  road  near  town  and  tendered  him  the  freedom  of 
the  municipality.  Among  other  things  made  known  to  him  by  the 
committee,  he  was  informed  that  quarters  had  been  provided  for  his 
accommodation  al  the  Walker  House.  He  replied  that  he  "always 
stopped  at  Hart's."  '-But,"  rejoined  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
'•Hart  is  a  Whig,  and  his  tavern  a  Whig  house."  The  old  warrior 
answered  back  bv  sayins^  that  '-Hart  always  treated  him  well,  and  he 
would  go  to  his  house,"  and  to  Hart's  he  went,  reluctantly  escorted 
by  the  Democratic  committee.  After  Hart's  precipitate  withdrawal 
from  this  old  house,  it  was  leased  by  S.  B.  Hays,  subsequently  of  the 
Mansion  and  other  old  taverns  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania.  Hays 
conducted  it  for  a  brief  period  when  it  went  into  the  ]>ossession  of 
Joshua  Marsh,  who  remained  in  charge  not  longer  than  a  year  or  two, 
and  left  it  to  take  charge  of  the  National  House.  Its  next  occupant 
was  the  veteran  Redding  Bunting.  After  Bunting  came  Aaron  Stone, 
then  William  Beatty,an<i  after  him  William  (lans.  After  Gans,  Peter 
Uriah  Hook  was  installed  as  landlord,  who  named  the  house  "The 
Eagle,"  and  remained  in  charge  a  number  of  years.  Hook  was  an 
eccentric  man,  given  to  redundancy  of  speedi,  a  merchant,  auctioneer, 
and  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. He  died  in  Union  town,  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  will  not 
soon  be  forgotton.  Aaron  Wyatt  succeeded  Hook,  and  ke])t  the 
house  until  his  death.  His  widow  and  son  James  succeeded  to  the 
management,  and  James  dying  in  the  house,  it  passed  to  the  hands 
of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Kate  Wyatt,  and  from  her  to  Russell  W.  Beall, 
the  present  occupant. 

The  before-mentioned  old  taverns  were  of  the  town.ratlier  than 
of  the  road.  Most  of  them  were  in  existence  and  doing  business  be- 
fore the  road  was  made.  The  remaining  old  taverns  of  Uniontown, 
hereafter  mentioned,  were  essentially  taverns  of  the  National  Roa<l, 
and  derived  their  principal  patronage  from  it. 
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The  Swan,  Nathaniol  Brownfield  proprietor,  is  an  old,  long  frame 
building,  at  the  west  end  of  town,  supplemented  some  years  after  it 
commenced  business,  by  a  brick  addition  to  the  eastern  end.  Thomas 
Brownficld,  father  of  Nathaniel,  the  present  proprietor,  and  grand- 
father on  the  mat<?rnal  side,  of  the  author  of  this  volume,  kept  this  old 
tavern  as  early  as  1805,  and  down  to  the  year  1829.  When  the 
National  lioad  was  opened  for  business,  this  house  became  a  wagon 
stand,  and  continued  such  until  the  last  crack  of  a  Battelly  White 
wliij)  was  heard  on  the  road.  It  was  provided  with  two  commodious 
wagon  yards,  one  at  the  i'ront,  on  the  roadside  opposite  the  house, 
and  the  other  between  the  housi>  and  the  largo  stable  in  the  rear. 
With  the  exco])tion  of  one  year  that  this  old  tavern  was  kept  by 
William  Cox,  Nathaniel  Brownfield,  who  was  l)orn  under  its  roof,  has 
kept  it,  uninterruptedly,  from  the  date  of  his  fathers  death,  and 
^' holds  the  fort'*  to  this  day, '* with  none  to  molest  or  make  him 
afi'tiid."  XJ})wards  of  eighty,  an<l  in  vigorous  health,  he  has  witnessed 
and  i)articipated  in  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  road  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  thereof.  At  an  early  ])eriod  he  became  the  owner  of 
a  farm  consisting  of  one  hundred  acres  adjacent  to  town,  which  he 
managed  advantageously  in  connection  with  his  tavern,  and  within 
the  ])ast  year  sold  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  and  five  dollars  per 
acre,  retaining  his  old  tavern  stand,  to  which  he  is  attached  by  so 
many  memories.  His  wife  an<l  good  helpmate  survives  with  him. 
and  together  they  occupy  the  old  tavern  and  recount  with  varied 
emotions  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  eventful  past. 

The  McCMolhind  ITouso.  as  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  old  taverns  on  the  National  Jioad.  It  is  located  on 
the  north  side  ol  the  Main  street,  and  in  the  western  end  of  town. 
As  early  as  17J>5,  Richard  Weaver  ke])t  a  tavern  in  a  wooden  build- 
inuc  on  the  lot  now  coveriMl  In'  the  McClelland  House,  and  was  sue- 
(•ee<lod  by  William  McClelland.  William  McClelland  was  keeping  this 
ol<l  tavern  in  18(»2.  an<l  owned  the  lot  on  which  it  stood  at  that 
<late  in  iW  sinipK*.  After  the  death  ot"  William  McClelland  his  son, 
Alfred,  came  into  ])Ossession,  tore  down  the  old  building,  and  erected 
in  its  stead  the  present  brick  building,  known  always  thereafter  a^ 
the  McClelland  House.  This  house  was  the  headqiiartei*s  of  the  (too<1 
Intent  line  of  stages,  from  the  time  it  was  ])ut  on  the  road  until  it 
was  withdrawn  at  the  end  ot  the  road's  career  as  a  national  highway. 
Alfred  McClelland  presided  over  this  house  and  conti'olled  it  from  the 
date  of  its  erection  until  he  died,  with  the  exception  of  brief  intervals 
nienti(nied  below.  He  was  a  large,  raw-boned  man.  of  agreeable, 
though  somewhat  awkward  manners,  and  had  comj>lete  knowledge  of 
the  mysterious  art  of  kee])ing  a  tavern.  He  ha<l  fi»r  his  main  clerk 
and  bar-kee])er.  ^[acon  W.  Kine,  a  confidential  an<l  loyal  frien<l, 
well  remembere<l  bv  the  ohler  citizens  (^f  Uniontown,  as  a  thor- 
oughly  com])elent  man  for  his  employment.  Alfred  McClelland 
died  on  the  8th  of  8e])teniber,  1862.  In  the  intervals  before  men- 
tiene<l,  the  McClellan<l  House  was  kept  for  a  short  time  previcms 
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to  1840  by  S.  B.  Hays,  before  he  took  control  of  the  old  MeCleary 
House.  Thereafter,  at  different  times,  the  house  was  kept  by  Jerry 
Colflesh,  Lewis  D.  Beall,  William  and  Thomas  Swan,  J. W.  Kissinger, 
Calvin  Springer,  William  Wyatt,  Kim  Frey,  Russell  Frey,  Frey  and 
Swan,  Joseph  C.  Stacy  and  Charles  H.  Bush,  in  the  order  named. 
It  is  at  present  conducted,  as  elsewhere  stated,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Mc- 
Clelland, widow  of  the  old  proprietor,  and  retains  all  its  ancient  pres- 
tige, under  her  admirable  management. 

The  Seaton  House  was  a  familiar  hostelry  in  the  olden  time.  It 
was  founded  by  James  C.  Seaton  in  the  year  1820,  or  thereabout. 
It  is  located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Arch  streets,  diag- 
onally opposite  the  old  McClcary  House,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
West  End  Hotel.  Mr.  Seaton,  the  old  proprietor,  came  toUniontown 
from  Virginia,  and  died  in  this  old  house  many  years  ago.  The  house 
was  built  in  sections  at  different  times  until  it  reached  its  present 
large  proportions.  During  its  occupancy  by  Mr.  Seaton  it  was  a 
wagon  stand  of  the  National  iioad,  and  extensively  patronized.  It 
was  provided  with  amj)le  grounds  for  wagons  and  teams  to  stand  on, 
which  are  now  covered  by  the  Lingo  block  and  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  Mr.  Seaton  had  three  sons:  Hiram,  James,  and  John. 
Hiram  was  the  old  toll  collector  before  mentioned,  and  James  was  a 
pike  boy  in  a  general  way.  He  drove  stage  occasionally,  and  also 
the  express;  led  horses  from  station  to  station  on  the  road,  and  made 
himself  useful  in  many  other  ways.  He  died  at  his  father's  old  tavern 
in  the  meridian  of  the  bright  era  of  the  road,  and  before  he  had 
reached  middle  age.  John  Seaton,  the  other  son,  went  west,  and  died 
recently  in  Nebraska.  Daniel  Collier,  before  mentioned  as  keeper  of 
the  old  tavern  at  Mount  Augusta,  was  a  son-in-law  of  James  C.  Sea- 
ton; and  Charles  H.  Sealon,  the  well  known  insurance  agent  of 
Uniontown,  is  a  great-grandson  of  the  old  proprietor,  and  othei's  of 
his  descendants  are  still  living  in  Uniontown  and  vicinity.  After 
Mr.  Seaton's  death  this  old  tavern  was  continued  a  number  of  years 
by  his  widow,  and  growing  old  she  leased  it  to  James  Swan,  who  con- 
ilucted  it  for  a  brief  ])erio(l,  Mrs.  Seaton  boarding  with  him  in  the 
house.  Mr.  Swan  was  succeeded  by  Philip  D.  Stentz,  and  he  in  turn 
by  J.  W.  Kissinger,  Kim  Frey,  David  G.  Sperry,  John  Messmore  and 
Henry  Jennings.  The  late  James  T.  Redburn  bought  the  property 
from  the  Seat(m  heirs  and  sold  it  to  John  Messmore,  who  in  turn  sold 
it  to  Henry  Jennings.  It  is  now  owned  and  kept  by  George  Titlow, 
under  the  name  of  the  West  End  Hotel,  as  before  stated,  well  con- 
ducted and  well  patronized. 

The  old  National  House  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Morgantown  and  Fayette  streets.  It  was  built  for  a  private  resi- 
dence by  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Irwin,  and  occupied  by  him  as  such 
until  he  was  a])pointed  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  when  he  moved  to  Pittsburg. 
Judge  Irwin  sold  the  property  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  F.  Braddee, 
of  mail  robbing  notonety,  and  he  occupied  it  during  the  period  cov- 
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ered  by  hiM  depredations  upon  the  mail  bagn.  IIm  fetitiiation  for  kucI) 
oi)eration8  was  convenient,  as  it  adjoined  the  old  Stockton  stage  y&n\ 
hereinbefore  described..  After  Braddee*s  conviction  L.W.  Stockton 
acquired  title  to  the  property,  and  subnequently  sol<l  and  conveyed  it 
to  Joshua  Marsh,  who  oi)ened  it  as  a  tavern.  It  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Stockton  line  of  stages  from  the  time  it  was  opened  until  all 
stage  lines  were  withdniwn  from  the  road.  James  K.  Polk,  with  his 
family  and  traveling  companions,  stopj)ed  over  night  at  The  National 
when  on  his  way  to  the  cai»ital  to  he  inaugurated  President,  in  the 
spring  of  1845.  A  large  number  of  citizens  assembled  on  the  occa- 
sion to  meet  the  coming  President.  an<l  were  addivssed  by  him  from 
the  high  steps  in  front  of  the  house.  The  National  was  a  well  kept 
house.  Situate  a  distance  from  the  nmin  street,  it  was  com[)aratively 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  street  noises,  and  conducted  in  a  quiet 
manner,  disturbed  only  by  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  stage 
coaches.  Mr.  Marsh,  its  ol<l  i)roprietor,  was  a  man  of  retiring  dispo- 
sition, gentle  manners,  and  feeble  health.  lie  visited  WaHhington 
when  Mr.  Buchanan  was  inaugunited  Presi<lent,  and  was  one  of  the 
unfortunates  who  were  poisoned  on  that  occasion  at  the  National 
Hotel  of  that  ])lace.  He  returned  home,  but  never  fully  recovered 
frf>m  the  elfects  of  the  ])oison,  and  <lied  in  Uniontown.  Among 
others  who  kept  the  Natiomil  were  George  Kvans  and  (?ol.  Samuel 
Elder.  The  latter  is  still  living,  a  hale  octogenarian,  at  Ligonier 
Westmoreland  count  v.  Pa. 

The  Clinton  House,  which  stood  on  a  lot  adjoining  the  old  Court 
House.  WHS  a  ])0])ular  house  throughout  its  whole  career.  It  was 
<leni<)lisluM|  in  181H)  hy  condemnalion  |)r<)cee<lings.  and  the  lot  on 
which  it  stood  taken  bv  the  count v  tor  the  use  ot  the  new  Court 
House.  It  was  erected  in  1835  by  the  late  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart, 
who  occupied  it  as  a  ])rivate  residence  ah<l  kept  his  law  oftice  in  it  for 
a  number  of  vears.  It  was  first  kei)t  as  a  tavern  bv  Andrew  Hvers. 
and  ai\er  him,  from  time  to  time,  until  its  demolition,  hy  Stephen  W. 
Snvder.  whose  wife  was  a  Kisler.  YauUh-  Cracraft,  Isaac  Kerr,  Jesse 
B.  (fardncr.  John  Hierer,  Calvin  Springer,  Springer  &  Henshaw. 
HernarrI  Winslow,  William  Springer,  Jose])h  Wright,  J.  1{.  Thornton, 
and  James  T.  Feather,  (ieneral  Tayloi'  sto]>pe(l  over  night  at  the 
(Minton  House  in  184!^  en  ront(f  to  Washington  to  Jissume  theolttce<»f 
President  of  the  Cnite<l  States.  It  was  kept  at  that  time  by  Andrew 
Hvers. 

The  Moran  House  is  the  old  Fulton  House,  0])posite  the  Court 
House,  on  Elbow  or  ^lain  street.  Like  the  old  Seaton  Hou.se.  the 
Fulton  was  built  in  sections,  some  of  them  bvSeth  Howell  and  others 
by  his  ])redecessors.  Seth  Howell  kept  this  house  a  long  time.  He 
was  calle<l  ••Flinger,''  hecause  he  ha<l  a  habit  ot  flinging  disor- 
<lerly  persons  out  of  the  house,  as  he  termed  the  process  of  ejecting. 
Howell  was  succeeded  by  Calvin  vSpringer.  and  he  by  William  Thorn - 
dell,  who  became  the  owner  of  the  property.  David  Mahaney  came 
in  afler  Thorndell.  Michael  Carter  after  ^Mahaney.  and  it  next  passeil 
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to  the  hands  of  James  Moran,  its  present  occupant  and  owner,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Moran  House.  This  old  tavern  was  always 
well  patronized,  and  continues  to  be  under  its  present  proprietor, 
who  has  added  many  improvements,  and  the  house  is  in  better  shai)e 
iio\v  than  at  any  time  heretofore. 

The  name  Mahanev  has  lon*i:  been  identified  with  the  National 
lioad.  The  Mahaney  House  was  built  and  is  conducted  by  Lloyd 
Mahanev,  a  son  of  David,  elsewhere  mentioned.  It  is  the  newest 
hotel  in  Uniontown.  and  the  finest  in  architectural  display.  It  is  a 
hotel,  having  come  into  existence  after  the  old  inns  and  taverns  had 
been  relegated  to  the  dead  past.  It  is  located  on  a  lot  formerly  owned 
and  occuj)ied  by  George  Ebbert.  adjoining  the  present  National  Ban'k 
of  Fayette  County  on  the  east,  and  is  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
street.  It  is  well  managed  and  does  a  large  business,  and  is  likewise 
one  of  the  best  of  the  many  recent  improvements  in  Uniontown.and 
reflects  credit  on  its  proprietor. 


CHArTER    XXXIV. 


Old  TairniK  ami  Tarern  l^trjk'nt  runtimied — VuUmUurn  to  Searightu — Anrcdute 
itf  John  Slack  —  Shirk  at  yifjht  awl  Tltjht  in  the  Morning — Old  Jiinidx — 
Parting  Tribute  to  the  Old  Tarcnut  <tf  th^  Mountains  —  Ifrnry  Clag  £jiolit  thr 
Virtue  of  Buck  wheat  Cakex  —  Bom  Runli  and  his  Poker — Moj'legs — The 
Old  Ifnnfer  Ilonx*'  —  Siarightn — The  OraijA  and  the  G rag  Meeting  —  Jackson 
Men  and  Adamn  Men  Meet  and  (\ninl  A'tw^v — Old  Political  Traders  —  Bar- 
naeIeK  of  the  Road, 

The  tavern  keoiRM-s  on  the  'ijhl  road,"  as  it  is  called,  were  as 
earnestly  opposed  to  the  biiildini^  of  the  National  Road,  us  those  on 
the  latter  were  to  the  huildin*^  of  the  railroad,  and  for  like  reasons. 
The  following  anecdote  serves  as  an  illnstration  :  John  Slack  ke]>t  a 
tavern  for  inanv  vears  at  the  summit  of  Laurel  Hill  on  the  old  road, 
in  a  house  near  the  Washington  Springs.  Before  the  National  Jioad 
was  opened  said  Slack,  in  a  <*omplaining  manner.  '*  Wagons  coming 
up  Laurel  Hill  would  stick  in  the  mud  a  mile  or  so  below  my  liouse. 
when  tlu'  drivers  would  unhitch,  leave  their  wiigons  in  the  mud,  and 
hrinu:  tlu'ir  teams  to  niv  house  and  stav  with  me  all  nii^ht.  In  the 
UKUMiiiig  thev  would  ivluni  to  ilu'lr  stranded  wagons,  dig  and  haul 
them  out.  and  get  hack  to  my  house  and  stay  with  me  another  night. 
Thus  counting  the  wagons  going  east  and  west.  1  got  four  night's  l>ijls 
from  the  same  set  ot  wagoners."  ••N<)W."  conchided  Shick  (since  the 
compU'tion  ol'  the  National  Road),  with  imlignation,  "the  wagonei*s 
whitthy  without  slojjping."  <  )ld  wagoners  were  accustome<l  to  say  ot 
SUu-k  that  he  was  -Shick  at  night  and  tight  in  the  morning."  mean- 
ing that  he  was  clever  and  cheerful  when  they  ••j)ut  up"  with  him  in 
the  evening,  and  close  and  exacting  in  the  morning  when  bills  were 
payable. 

The  old  road  referred  to  was  the  Hraddt>ck  road,  which  from  the 
summit  of  jjaurel  Hill,  turned  northwardh.  as  before  stated,  to  (.lists 
(Mt.  Hi'addoek).  Stewarts  ('r()ssing  {('onnellsville),  Hradilock's  Field 
and  Tort   Pitt  (Pittsburg). 

An  old  road  between  Uniont<)wn  antl  Brownsville  was  laid  out 
in  1774  by  viewers  ap|)ointed  by  the  court  of  Westmoreland  county. 
Pennsylvania,  before  Fayette  county  was  established,  upon  a  ]»etilion 
signed  mainlv  bv  inhabitants  of  Bi*ownsville  and  vicinitv.  whoci.>m- 
plained  that  "thev  hatl  to  carrv  their  corn  twentv  miles  to  the 
mill  of  Henrv  Heeson  at  Uniont()wn."  'fhe  distance  of  twenty  miles 
complained  of  was  bv  wav  of  the  old  road  known  as  "  Burd's/"  from 
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he  mouth  of  Redstone  creek  to  Gists,  where  it  intersected  Braddook's 
()a<l.  The  road  hetween  Uniontown  and  Brownsville,  above  men- 
ioned.  was  carried  east  of  Uniontown,  to  intersect  the  Braddock 
oad,  which  it  did,  near  Slack's  tavern.  The  line  ot  the  National 
{oad  closely  follows  that  of  the  old  road  lietween  Uniontown  and 
Brownsville.  Marks  of  the  old  road  are  plainly  visible  to  this  day, 
lud  some  of  the  old  buildings,  which  were  erected  along  its  line,  are 
till  standing,  notably  the  dwelling  oi  Thomas  B.  Graham,  esq.,  three 
niles  west  of  Uniontown,  which  was  an  old  tavern.  This  old  house 
vas  the  first  residence  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart  after  his  mar- 
•iaure,  and  his  oldest  son,  David  Shrivcr,  was  born  in  it. 

John  Slack,  the  old  tavern  keeper  before  mentioned,  was  the 
ather  of  Mrs.  McC-lean,  wife  of  Ephraini  McCMean,  who  for  many 
rcars  kept  the  Cottage  tavern  on  the  summit  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  no 
ioubt  the  fame  of  this  house  under  the  management  of  the  McCleans 
s  attributable  in  great  measure  to  the  early  training  of  Mrs.  McClean 
n  her  father's  old  tavern,  where  she  was  reared. 

Heretofore  in  these  pages  the  reader  has  been  introduced  to  old 
averns  and  old  tavern  keepers  on  the  mountain  division  of  the  road. 
I  long  division  covering  two  hundred  miles,  including  the  intervening 
i;la<les  and  valleys.  Surprise  is  often  expressed  that  there  were  so 
nany  good  taverns  in  the  mountains,  remote  from  fertile  fields  and 
leeded  markets.  That  they  were  ecjual  to  the  best  on  the  road  is 
•onceded;  and  that  the  old  taverns  of  the  National  Koad  have  never 
)een  surpassed  for  bounteous  entertainment  and  good  cheer,  is  like- 
kvise  conceded;  in  fact,  has  never  been  disputed.  It  may  seem  a 
rifling  thing  to  be  written  down  in  serious  history,  that  the  old  tav- 
erns of  the  mountains  excelled  all  others  in  the  nuitter  of  serving 
Imck wheat  cakes;  but  it  is  germane  and  true.  To  relieve  this  state- 
ment from  the  imputation  of  being  a  trifling  one,  it  nuiy  be  added 
(hat  there  are  men  and  women  still  living  on  the  line  of  the  Natioiuil 
Iload  who  often  heard  the  great  statesman,  orator  and  ])atriot,  Henry 
Clay,  praising  the  good  (pialitics  of  the  buckwheat  cakes  furnished 
by  the  old  mountain  taverns  with  as  much  fervor  and  more  enthu- 
siasm than  he  ever  exhibited  in  commending  his  favorite  measure, 
the  Protective  Tariff.  And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be  stated  in 
this  connection,  that  the  nuiking  of  buckwheat  cakes  is  essentially  a 
home  industry,  not,  however,  of  the  infantile  order,  and  while  it  mav 
not  need  protection,  is  certainly  deserving  of  encouragement.  An- 
other memorable  feature  of  the  nu)untain  taverns  was  the  immense 
fires  kept  constantly  burning  in  the  old  bar  rooms  during  the  old- 
time  winters.  In  many  instances  the  grates  were  seven  feet  in 
length,  with  corresponding  width  and  depth,  and  would  contain  an 
ordinary  wagon  load  of  coal;  and  when  the  tires  were  stirred  up  in 
these  immense  grates,  and  set  to  roarijig,  the  Jolly  old  wagoners  occu- 
pying the  bar  rooms  paid  little  heed  to  the  eagerness  of  the  howling 
mountain  weather.  The  old  landlord  of  the  mountains  took  special 
j)ride  in  keeping  up  his  bar  room  fire.     He  ke])t  a  poker  from  six  to 
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eight  feet  long,  and  would  not  allow  it  to  be  ii8ed  by  any  one  but 
himself.  Boss  Rush,  not  inaptly  termed  '*the  prince  of  landlords," 
was  so  careful  and  punctilious  about  the  nianagement  of  his  bar  room 
fire  that  he  kept  his  big  poker  under  lock  and  key,  so  that  no  one 
could  use  it  but  himself,  always  using  it  at  the  right  time,  and  keep- 
ing up  a  uniform  and  pro]>er  temperature  for  the  comfort  of  his 
guests.  With  this  parting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  old  taverns 
and  tavern  keepers  of  the  mountains,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is 
now  invited  to  those  on  the  line  of  the  road  through  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  Monroe  an<l  I'niontown,  and  tlie 
intervening  space  of  two  miles  between  these  points,  are  covered  in  a 
])reviou8  chapter. 

Three  miles  west  of  Unioiitown  is  an  old  tavern  istand  known  in 
late  years  as  the  Moxley  House.  It  is  a  long  log  and  frame  building,  sit- 
uate on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  with  a  porch  extending  along  its 
entire  frontage.  This  house  %vas  fii*st  ke]»t  as  a  tavern  by  Bazil  Wig- 
gins, an  uncle  of  IFarrison  Wiggins,  the  old  fox  hunter  before  men- 
tioned, next  by  John  Gray,  grandfather  of  the  old  and  popular  con- 
ductor from  Uniontown  to  Pittsburg  on  the  Baltimore  «Jt  Ohio  Rail- 
road, now  an<l  for  many  veal's  deceased.  Its  next  occupant,  and  from 
1836  to  1838,  was  William  Cox,  a  brother-in-law  of  E.  W.  Clement, 
the  famous  swearer.  In  1838  the  property  was  purchased  by  Thomas 
Moxley,  who  went  into  possession  and  continued  it  as  a  tavern  stand 
down  to  the  year  1863,  when  Henry  Clay  Hush  bought  it  and  occu- 
pied it  until  the  year  1865,  when  he  sold  it  to  Edmund  Leonard,  its 
])resent  occupant.  When  Moxley  took  charge  of  this  old  tavern  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  -The  Half-way  House,"  for  the  reason  that  it> 
location  is  about  niidwjiv  between  Cuniberhnul  and  Wheelin«r.  It 
was  alwavs  a  well  conducted  tavern,  aud  (li<l  a  lar«z:e  business,  niainiv 
in  the  line  of  wagon  custom. 

Le.Ms  than   a   mile  west    <>f  the  old  .Moxlev  House,  on    the  south 
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side,  and  back  a  few  yards  from  the  road,  is  a  line  brick  building, 
which,  during  a  ])ortiou  of  the  i)ros])ei"ous  era  of  the  road,  was  a  well 
known  and  ]>o])ular  tavern  stand.  The  house  was  built  by  Robert 
Hunter,  who  occupied  it  for  several  years,  but  di<l  not  seem  inclintMl 
to  court  patronage,  an<l,  as  a  consecpience.  <li(l  not  do  much  business. 
He  leased  the  house  to  William  Darlington,  anil  moved  to  Ohio. 
Darlington,  as  before  stated,  had  been  an  old  wagoner,  was  a  man  ot 
amiable  tem])er,  and  di<l  a  large  business  at  this  house.  He  remained 
in  it  until  the  vear  1848,  when  he  moved  to  the  mountain  and  took 
charge  of  the  Stone  House,  then  known  as  the  Fayette  S]>rings 
House,  now  Dean's.  There  he  remained  until  he  became  the  oecu- 
])ant  of  the  Mansion  House  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Col.  Samuel 
Kvans.  near  I'^niontown,  where  he  <lied.  When  Darlington  vacat<*d 
the  old  Hunter  House  it  was  turned  over  to  Peter  Colley,  whose  father, 
Abel  Colley,  had  previously  bought  it  from  Hunter.  Peter  Colley 
ke])t  the  house  a  number  of  years,  and  died  in  ])ossession.  He  was  a 
man  of  quiet  deportment,  attentive  to  strangers  and  travelers,  and 
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enjoved  an  extensive  line  of  custom,  until  the  tennination  of  the  road's 
high  career.  The  old  tavern  is  now  the  private  residence  of  A.  A. 
Taggart,  son-in-law  of  Peter  Colley,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  planing 
mills  of  Uniontown,  and  a  successful  contractor  and  builder. 

Next,  two  miles  further  west,  is  Searights.  Here  is  the  old  half- 
way house  between  Uniontown  and  Brownsville,  a  large  stone  build- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  at  the  crossing  of  the  great  drovers' 
road  of  other  days  leading  from  the  Flats  of  Grave  Creek,  Virginia, 
to  Bedford,  Pennsylvania.  The  large  stables  connected  with  this 
house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  are  still  standing,  and  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  In  the  olden  time,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  travel  on  the  road,  sleighing  and  other  parties  from  Union - 
town  and  Brownsville  were  accustomed  to  go  to  this  old  tavern  for  a 
night's  dancing,  and  the  attending  festivities.  This  is  also  the  battle- 
ground of  the  memorable  **  Gray  Meeting"  in  1828,  where  the  op- 
posing hosts  between  Jackson  and  Adams  went  into  an  open  field  and 
measured  strength  by  '-counting  off,"  the  Jacksonians  outnumbering 
their  adversaries  l)y  a  decided  ])reponderance,  greatly  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  weaker  column.  This  meeting  was  called  the  '*Gray 
meeting,"  because  the  tavern  there  was  then  kept  by  John  (Jray, 
formerlv  of  the  Moxlev  House,  before  mentioned.  The  leaders  on 
the  occasion  of  this  trial  of  strength  were  as  follows:  On  the  Jackson 
side,  Gen.  Henry  W.  Beeson.Col.  Ben  Brownfield,  John  Fuller,David 
Gilmore,  Larkin  S.  Dearth.  Alexander  Johnson,  ProvanceMcCormick, 
William  F.  Coplan,  Henry  J.  Rigdon,  William  Hatfield  and  W^illiam 
Searight.  On  the  Adams  side:  Andrew  Stewart,  John  Dawson, 
John  M.  Austin,  Israel  Miller,  E.  P.  Oliphant,  Chads  Chalfant, 
Stokely  Conwell,  Levi  Springer,  Dennis  Springer,  and  William  Col- 
vin.  Prior  to  1840  many  of  the  Democratic  county  meetings  and 
conventions  were  held  at  Searights.  Before  the  era  of  railroads  it 
was  a  central  point  for  Uniontown.  Connellsville  and  Brownsville. 
A  large  water-trough  was  always  maintained  at  this  old  tavern,  where 
teams  attached  to  all  kinds  of  wagons,  coaches  and  other  vehicles,  as 
well  as  horses  and  mules  led  in  droves,  were  halted  for  refreshment. 
At  times  relays  of  stage  horses  for  extra  occasions  were  stationed 
here,  and  it  was  always  a  relay  for  the  line  teams  moving  merchan- 
dise. An  old  sign -board  was  displayed  at  the  front  of  the  house  for 
many  3'ears,  bearing  in  large  gilt  letters  the  legend  Searights.  The 
old  tavern  at  Searights  was  built  by  Josiah  Frost,  about  the  time  the 
National  Eoad  was  constructed,  and  in  the  year  1821  William  Sea- 
right  acquired  it  by  purchase  from  Frost.  Joseph  T.  Noble  as  lessee 
of  William  Searight  kept  the  tavern  first  afler  it  was  vacated  by 
Frost.  It  was  kept  for  a  brief  period  at  intervals  by  William  Sea- 
right, but  owing  to  his  absence  from  home,  being  a  contractor  on 
public  works,  he  did  not  give  the  management  his  personal  attention, 
but  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  James  Allison,  a  well  remembered  and 
highly  esteemed  citizen,  .subsequently  and  for  many  years  postmaster 
at  Searights.     John  Gray,  as  has  been  stated,  kept  this  house  in  1828. 
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He  wuH  succeeded  b}'  John  Risler.  the  noted  old  tavern  keeper,  before 
mentioned.     Mrs.  llisler'K  mother  died  at  this  house.     Her  name  %va8 
Mareh.     Al>er  Mr.  Risler  left,  and  about  1840,  Matthias  Fry  went 
into  possession,  and  conducted  the  house  for  a  number  of  \'earH.     He 
had  l>een  a  popular  old  wagoner,  and  drew  a  hirge  wagon  trade.    lie 
was  succcciled   by  Joseph  Gray,  son  of  John,  before  mentioned,  and 
father  of  .Fohn  (J ray.  the  old  railroad  conducter.     Joseph  Cfray  died 
in  tliis  house  in  January,  1851.     IFe  was  a  worthy  citizen,  well  de- 
serving of  honorable  mention.     After  the  death  of  Joseph  Gray  the 
house  was  kept  first  by  William  Shaw,  known  as  ** Tavern  Keeiwr 
Billy,*'  and  after  him  by  William  Shaw,  known  as  *' Wagoner  Billy." 
These  two  Shaws  were  not  of  kin.     In  1856  Henrj'  Clay  RuHh  took 
charge  of  the  house  an<l  renuiined  in  it  until  1863,  when  he  puixdiaseil 
the  Moxicy  property  and  removed  to  that  point,  as  before  stated. 
Rush  was  a  po]>ular  man.  and  was  libendly  patronized  by  the  travel- 
ing public.     Fn  the  fall  of  1862,  or  winter  of  1863,  the  mansion  housi' 
of  Ewing  Searight  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  moved  to  the  ol<l 
tavern  when  Rush  vacated  it,  remained  for  a  while,  and  subsequently 
from  tinu»  to  time  leased  it  to  James  Frost,  Alfred  MeCormiek,  Thomas 
Allen,  C.  W.  Downer,  Robert  Moxle3',  Lewis  Fry  and  James  W.  Clay - 
baugh.     During  the  terms  of  the  last  mentioned  pereons  the  jmtron- 
age  of  the  house  was  mostly  local.     The  house  is  now  the  private  re-si- 
dence  of  William  Searight,  a  son  of  Ewing  Searight,  owner  of  the 
pro])erty,  an<l  late  superintendent  of  the  road.    William  Searight.  the 
old  projirietor,  was  superintendent  of  the  road  for  many  years,  during 
its  flourishing  era. 

Tli(^  National  Road  bad  its  contingent  of  quaint  charactei*s. 
eccenti'it^  men.  pbilosopbers  in  one  sense,  and  loafers  in  another.  They 
were  indigenous  to  the  road,  coubl  not  live  away  from  it,  and  enjoyed 
the  ])recarious  subsistence  they  obtained  on  it.  The  load-stone  that 
attracted  them  and  attached  them  to  the  road,  probably  above  all 
other  influences,  was  the  ]mre  whisky,  before  mentioned.  It  was 
])lentiful  an<l  cheap, and  c(Kdd  beobtained  almost  for  the  mere  asking, 
it  did  not  contain  the  elements  of  mo<lern  whiskv,  which  excites 
men  to  revolution,  insurrection,  violence  and  insanity.  Of  thoehar- 
actcrs  allude<l  to.  whose  haunts  were  at  the  old  taverns  along  the 
road  between  Searightsand  Brownsville,  the  reader  familiar  with  that 
]M>rtion  of  the  line  will  i-eadily  recall  Marion  Smith,  (Logan)  (reorge 
i)ucket.  Jonathan  Crawford.  John  W.  Dougherty,  (rideon  Lehman 
and  Hilly  Jiluebaker.  Logan's  forte  was  imitating  the  crowing  of  a 
rooster.  Ducket  had  no  pronounced  trait,  but  under  a  patriotic  im- 
pul.se  volunteered  as  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  nuirched  with 
Major  (iardner.  Daniel  Jfazard  and  the  other  heroes  to  the  halls  of 
the  Monte/unias.  Crawford  was  a  tailor,  an<l  worked  at  his  trade  as 
little  as  j)0ssible,  but  quietly  enjoyed  his  ])olations.  He  had  nothing 
to  say.  Dougherty  was  a  walking  arsenal,  savage  in  appearance  an<l 
gesticulation.  lie  carried  knives.  ])istols  an<l  a  general  assortment  of 
deadly  weapons,  but  was  never  known  to  use  them  on  an  adversary. 
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Xolnnan  wa»  also  a  Uiilor  and  bass  drummer.  lie  had  a  bronzed 
cc)m])lexion,  and  a  stolid  temperament.  Billy  Bluebaker  was  elastic 
in  motion,  but  lacking  in  brain.  He  wore  the  smallest  hat  of  any 
individual  on  the  roa^l.  and  was  happy  in  doing  little  jobs  for  old 
^vagoners  at  his  unck^'s  tavern.  These  odd  characters  have  all  gone 
'vvitli  the  nuijority  of  the  men  of  the  road.  They  witnessed  and  in 
their  way  participated  in  the  enlivening  scenes  of  the  great  highway, 
and  ane  entitled  to  a  place  in  its  history. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


OH  Tarfi'iiA  find  Tairrn  Ket^n'ri^y  rimtinued  —  tStarhjhts  to  Hwtnutrith'  —  Abd  Co/- 
/r'l/'x,  John»orC»,  known  later  at^  IIatfiM$  —  \YiUiam  H(dfit'fd,hi«  Good  Kami 
and  Melancholy  Death  —  An  old  and  iM  Indeninre  —The  old  Peter  Cottey  Hoiim' 
— -4  Tarern  inth  a  Brief  Career,  the  Red  Tarern,  Wilkea  Urovn^  Brabaker'$  — 
Bi-oirnmlle — Aneedote:i  of  Jacktftm  and  Clay  —  Jame»  Workman  and  Doctor 
Stoy —  Jfam  and  Eggn  —  Dazil  Braa^iear,  James  C.  Berkley,  William  ReywAd^, 
the  Monongalkela  Hotutfj  tfie  Clark  Houm*,  the  Iron  Bridge,  Bridgeport,  Jofin 
Rilry,  the  Monongahela  Bridge. 

Over  the  hill  from  Soari/^^hts  is  the  old  Ahel  Colley  stuiicl.  The 
old  tavern  here,  in  the  flourishing  em  of  the  road,  did  a  large  biwi- 
nesH,  mainly  in  the  line  of  entertaining  wagoners.  While  all  the 
taverns  of  the  road  were  more  or  less  patronized  by  wagoners,  exeepl- 
ing  a  few  whieh  were  exelusively  stage  houses,  they  had  favorite 
8topi)ing  plaeeSj  and  the  Ahel  Colley  tavern  was  one  of  thebo.  The 
old  proj)rietor  and  his  family  had  methods  and  manncrn  which  were 
agreeable  to  wagoners,  and  they  made  it  a  ])oint  to  stop  at  this  house 
in  great  numbers.  The  bills  were  moderate,  yet  the  ]»atronage  was 
so  extensive  and  eonlinned  st)  long  that  Abel  Colley  aceumulated  a 
eonsiderable  fortune  at  this  old  tavern,  and  when  trade  and  travel 
eeased  built  a  tine  brick  residence  on  I  he  roadside  opposite,  where  he 
retired  witli*  his  familv  to  private  life  and  in  a  few  years  thereafter 
died.  Nancy,  the  wife  of  the  old  tavern  l<eej)er.  is  well  remembered 
as  a  large,  amiable  woman,  who  habitually  wore  an  expansive  cap  of 
the  (iueen  Anne  style.  She  long  since  ]>assed  to  the  lite  beyond.  W. 
Searight  Colley,  a  son  of  Abel,  now  occupies  and  owns  the  brick 
dwelling  mentioned,  with  a  tine  tarm  adjacent.  Peter  Collej',  of  the 
(►Id  Hunter  lavern  before  mentioned,  was  likewise  a  son  of  Abel,  and 
he  had  a  son,  Levi,  a  tanner  and  freeholder,  who  died  a  nunilwr  of 
years  ai^o  on  the  old  Covert  farm,  near  Moxlcy's.  now  in  the  oeeii- 
]Kincy  of  (uie  of  his  sons.  The  Abel  (N)lley  tavern  is  still  standing,  a 
monument,  like  many  others,  of  the  faded  glories  of  the  old  ])ike. 
This  old  house  was  kept  as  early  as  the  year  1825  by  Darius  Grimes, 
and  after  him  by  Thomas  Moxley.  In  Moxlev's  time  it  was  called 
the  "Green  Tree/'  and  the  writer  remembers  the  picture  of  the  green 
tree  whieh  appeared  on  the  sign  boilrd  that  bung  and  swung  t(»r 
many  years  in  front  of  this  old  tavern.  Abel  Colley  took  charge 
after  Moxley  left.  According  to  the  recollection  of  Ebenezer  Finley, 
as  appears  by  his  letter  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  the  Abel 
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Col  ley  tavern  was  kept  by  Samuel  Wolverton  and  by  Hugh  Thomj)- 
80U,  and  this  must  have  been  previous  to  the  time  of  Darius  Grimes. 
It  was  certainly  before  Moxley's  time. 

About  one  mile  west  of  the  Abel  Colley  house  there  is  an  old 
stone  tavern  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  known  in  early  days  as 
Johnson's,  later  as  Ilattield's.     This  house  was  built  in  1817  by  Ran- 
<lolph  Dearth  for  Robert  Johnson,  who  kept  it  as  a  tavern  down  to 
the  year  1841,  when  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  Franklin  township,  Fay- 
ette count}'.  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  good 
name,  which  is  better  than  great  riches,  of  whicb   latter  he  had  a 
i^oodly  share.     He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Thomas  Brownfield,  who, 
in  18G2,  was  Sheriff  of  F^ayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  previously 
a  tavern  keeper  on  the  road.     Henry  L.  Murphy,  a  well  known  and 
thrifty  farmer  of  Jefferson  township,  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania, 
likewise  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Johnson.     This  tavern,  under 
the  guidance  of  Robert  Johnson,  did  a  large  business,  and  the  old 
proju'ietor  made  money  by  conducting  it.     The  successor  of  Robert 
Johnson  in  the  management  of  this  house  was  Arthur  Wallace,  who 
renniined  in  it  for  a  single  year.     He  was  a  brother  of  John  Wallace, 
who  once  ke])t  the  Wilse  Clement  house  in  Hopwood,and  subsequently 
removed  to  Morgantown,  Virginia,  and  an   uncle  of  James  Wallace, 
]>resent    proprietor   of  the  Wallace   House    in    Morgantown.     Peter 
Frasher,  the  old  wagoner  and  tavern  keej)er  before  mentioned,  mar- 
rie<l  a  daughter  of  Arthur  Wallace.     Charles  Guttery  succeeded  Ar- 
thur Wallace  in  the  Johnson  House.     *  Guttery  was  an  old  wagoner, 
and  is  now  keeping  a  tavern  in  Beallsville,  Washington  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  probably  the  oldest  man  in  the  business.     He  was  at 
the  Johnson  House  in  1844,  and  a  wagoner  many  years  before  that 
<late.     From  1849  to  1851  John  Foster  kept  the  Johnson  House.     He 
was  a  brother  of  the  first  wife  of  Robert  Hogsett.     Foster  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hiram  Holmes,  who  kept  the  house  one  year.     In  1852 
William  Hatfield,  who  had  previously  bought  the  property,  went  into 
the  house  and  kept  it  as  a  tavern  until  the  year  1855,  when  he  closed 
it  as  a  public  house,  but  continued  to  occupy  it  as  a  private  residence 
until   his   melancholy  death.     Before    engaging   in    tavern  keeping, 
William   Hatfield  served  many  years  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
subHe(|uent  to   1855  served   a  term  as  Associate  Judge.     He  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  and  made  the  old  iron  gates  of  the  road.     He 
was  industrious  and  honest,  and  likewise  noted  for  his  kindness  to 
his  fellow  men.     It  was  while  engaged  in  doing  a  favor  for  an  old 
neighbor,  in  the  year  1871,  that  he  lost  his  life.     His  neighbor,  John 
( ■.  Craft,  had  purchased  a  ])atent  pump,  and  called  on  Judge  Hatfield 
to  assist  him  in  placing  it  in  his  well.     The  Judge,  as  was  his  habit, 
promptly  resi)onded,  and,  going  down  to  the   bottom  of  the  well, 
called  to  his  neighbor,  w^ho  stood  at  the  surface,  to  send  him  down  a 
.saw  or  an  ax.     The  needed  tool  was  placed  in  a  heavy  iron-bound  tub 
and  started  down,  but,  through  neglect,  the  cable  slipped,  and  the 
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luh  waH  ])iv('i])itatc(l  si  ^vvixt  (ie])tb  upon  Judge  Hatfield '8  head,  iatulfy 
injurin*^  liini.  I  To  wuh  extricated  from  lii^  perilout*  ])<>sition  in  an 
uueonseious  state.  <'arried  home,  and  lingeriu^i;  only  a  few  hours,  dknl. 
IIIh  renuiins  were  interred  in  the  beautiful  eemeterv  near  Bii>wns- 
viUe.  attended  hy  a  larire  e<me«»ui'se  of  sorrowing  citizens,  ineluding 
theJu<l«j:es  of  the  Courts  and  the  members  of  the  bar  of  Favette 
eounly.  Pennsylvania. 

Following  is  an  exaet  <-opy  of  the  indenture  whieh  bound  William 
Hatfield  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith: 

Thi}t  Jinhutnri'Witms.irth :  Tliat  William  Hatfield,  ot  :he  lowii- 
shii)  of  Uidon.  in  the  eountv  of  Favette.  State  of  Pennsylvania,  hath 
]»ut  himself  by  the  approbation  of  his  guardian.  John  Witiirow.  and 
by  thesi'  presents  (loth  voluntarily  |»ut  himself  an  a])prentiee  to 
<iKORtjK  WiNTKiiMiTK.  of  the  towusliipof  Hedstoue.  county  and  State 
aforesai<l.  blacksmith,  to  learn  his  art,  tra<le  or  mvstcry  he  now  oc- 
cupieth  or  followeth.  and  after  the  nuinner  of  an  apprentice  to  twn'e 
him  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  for  and  during  the  full  end  and 
term  of  live  years  next  ensuini^.  durin«jc  all  which  time  he,  the  said 
apj)rentice.  his  said  master  shall  faithfully  serve,  his  secrets  keep,  his 
lawful  commands  every  where  gladly  obey;  he  shall  do  no  damage  to 
his  said  master,  nor  sutler  it  to  be  done  without  giving  notice  to  his 
said  master;  he  shall  not  waste  his  masters  goods,  nor  lend  them  un- 
lawfully to  others;  he  shall  not  absent  himself  day  or  night  from  his 
master's  service  without  his  leave;  he  shall  not  commit  any  unlawful 
deed,  whcivby  his  sai<l  master  shall  sustain  damage,  nor  contnict 
matrimoiiv  within  the  said  term:  he  shall  not  buv  nor  sell.  nc»r  make 
anv  contract  whatsonicvcr,  whcri'bv  his  nuistcr  receive  damaj^e.  but 
in  all  things  behave  hiniNelf  as  a  faithful  ai»])rentice  ought  to  do 
during  the  said  term.  And  thesaid  (ieorge  Wintermute  shall  use  thv 
utmost  of  his  endeavoi's  to  teach,  or  cause  to  be  taui::ht  ancl  instru<*teil. 
thi'  sai<l  aj>jn-enticc  the  trade  or  mystery  he  now  occupieth  or  follow- 
eth, and  procure  and  provide  for  him.  the  sai<l  apprentice,  suitieicnt 
meat. drink. common  woi'kingaj>pai'cl.  washing. and  hnlging. litting  for 
an  aj)|>rentice  during  the  said  term:  and  further,  he  the  saicl  master. 
<loth  agree  to  give  unto  the  said  ai)prentice.  ten  month's  schooliniC 
within  the  said  term,  and  also  ihe  said  niaslerdoth  agree  to  give  unto 
the  said  ap]>rentice  two  weeks  in  harvest  in  each  and  every  year  that 
he.  the  said  a]»])rentice.  shall  stay  with  his  said  nnister;  al.^o  the  said 
(Jeorge  Winlermute,  d<>th  agrc<'  tt>  give  unto  the  said  ap])rentice  one 
good  freedom  suit  (►!' clothes.  And  for  the  true  ])erformance  of  all 
and  every  the  .said  covenjintsan<l  agreements, I'ither  of  the  saiti  parties 
binds  thi'inselves  to  each  other  by  these  presents. 

In  witness  thereof,  tlu'V  have  interchangeably  ]»ut  their  han<ls  ami 
.seals,  this  first  day  of  .\])ril,one  thousand  eight  bundred  and  sixteen. 


Witness  present, 
13kn.ia.min  KcntKHTs. 


( \  KiUniE  WlNTKUMlTK. 

William  Hatfikld. 

J  (MIX   AViTIIUOW. 


Seal. 
Seal. 
Seal. 


HON.  WILLIAM  HATFIELD. 


(^ 
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Fayt^tte  Countu,  as. : 

May  the  z9th,  cue  thouBiuid  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  before 
me  the  Hubscriber,  rtne  of  tlie  justices  of  peace  in  and  for  the  said 
county,  came  the  parties  to  the  within  indenture  and  severally  ac- 
knowledged it  as  their  act  and  deed.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal 
the  day  and  3'ear  above  mentioned. 

Benjamin  Roberts.     [Seal.] 

All  the  covenants  and  agreements  of  this  quaint  document  were 
faithfully  kept  on  the  i>art  of  William  Katfield.  Benjamin  lioberts, 
the  Justice  of  the  IVace,  ])efore  whom  the  instrument  was  acknowl- 
edged, was  the  father  of  William  B.  Iloberts,  who  led  the  com])any 
from  Uniontown  to  engage  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  second  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  was  elected 
colonel,  and  served  as  such  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the 
city  of  Mexico.  The  old  justice  lived  on  a  small  farm  in  Menallen 
township,  Fayette  c(mnty,  Pennsylvania,  north  of  and  adjoining  the 
Sea  right  farm,  and  Col.  Itoberts,  his  distinguished  son,  was  born  there. 

One  mile  west  of  IlatfieM's  is  the  old  Peter  Colley  stand.  It  is 
a  stone  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  Peter  Colley  was  the 
father  of  Abel  Colley,  and  an  early  settler.  He  kept  a  tavern  on  the 
old  road  before  the  National  Road  was  made.  IFe  was  a  money 
maker,  and  owned  the  land  on  which  his  tavern  was  erected,  in  fee. 
He  was  probably  the  tii>t  man  on  the  National  Road  who  acquired 
the  fame  of  having  a  barrel  of  money.  Old  pike  boys  said  he  kept 
his  money  in  a  barrel.  Peter  Colley  was  well  advanced  in  years  when 
the  National  Koad  was  made,  and  did  not  long  enjoy  the  profits  of 
the  new  highway.  At  his  death  his  tavern  passed  to  the  hands  of  his 
son  (reorge,  who  kept  it  for  many  years,  and  until  he  followed  liis 
father  to  the  unknown  world.  George  Colley  lived  to  see  and  lament 
the  decline  of  business  on  the  road,  and  after  his  death  his  house  was 
discontinued  as  a  tavern.  The  hills  on  either  side  of  this  old  house 
are  among  the  highest  on  the  road,  the  summit  of  the  western  range 
being  twelve  hundred  and  seventy -four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  the  olden  time,  as  before  stated,  extra  horses,  called  '*the  postilion," 
were  required  to  aid  the  stage  coaches  in  ascending  these  hills. 

A  little  over  a  mile  further  west  a  plastered  stone  house,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road,  was  kept  as  a  tavern  at  intervals,  during  the 
prosperous  era  of  the  road.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  classed  among 
the  old  taverns  of  the  road.  It  was  first  kept  as  a  tavern  previous  to 
1840  by  Arthur  Wallace.  Isaac  Baily  subsequently  kept  it  for  a 
brief  period,  and  enjoyed  a  good  measure  of  patronage.  Baily  after- 
ward became  postmaster  at  Brownsville,  and  finally  a  member  of  the 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  bar.  Ue  was  a  shrewd  Yankee,  and 
an  active  local  politician.  Uis  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Solomon  Col- 
ley, of  the  large  family  of  Colleys  of  the  vicinity.  George  Crafl 
once  lived  in  this  house,  and  occasionally  entertained  strangei*s  and 
travelers,  but  was  not  a  regular  tavern  keeper.     This  was  also  the 
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ivsidonce  at  oiio  tinio  of --.lackoy  Cnift,"  known  as  an  eiventrict-har- 
actor,  who  was  in  tlie  liabil  of  starting  out  over  tho  ruttd  in  a  slciijcli 
with  bells,  when  there  was  no  snow  on  the  gnmnd.  Before  his  inin<l 
heeanie  unliahineed,  ''Jaekey"  was  a  jnishinir.  money  nnikin«^  citizen, 
hut  his  life  went  out  under  a  elou<l  of  mental  (leran<^ement,  eausin*; 
deep  regret  among  his  many  friends, 

A  tew  hundred  vards  further  west  on  the  south  side  of  the  road, 
is  the  red  tavern,  so  called,  because  in  early  day^  it  was  painted  red. 
It  is  a  woo(U*n  building,  weather-boarde<l.  This  house  had  a  hirge 
wagon  custom,  and.  what  may  be  considered  strange  witiioul  explan- 
ation, was  more  largely  ]>atronize<l  by  wagoners  going  west  than 
east.  This  was  owinii:  t<»  the  means  of  iny:ress  to  and  ei^ress  from  the 
iiouse.  It  is  located  near  the  summit  of  a  hill,  a  short  distance  from 
the  road,  and  imme<liately  in  front  of  it.  adjoining  tlie  road,  is  a  8teo]) 
embankment.  To  di'ive  to  the  house  going  west,  a  way  leads  oil' 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  level,  but  to  drive  out  to  the 
road  the  descent  is  stecj),  and  wag<»ners  coming  east  c(mld  not  ivacli 
the  wagon  yard  without  driving  up  this  steep  grade,  an«l,  in  many 
instances,  preferred  driving  on  to  ( -olley's  rather  than  pressing  their 
teams  against  such  an  obstacle.  I)es]»ile  the  disadvantage  mentioned, 
this  tavern,  as  before  stated,  was  a  popular  resort  lor  wagonei-s.  It 
was  first  kept  by  Tuthbert  Wiggins,  father  of  ITarrison  Wiggins,  and 
at  this  house  Harrison  Wiggins  was  born.  It  was  next  kept  by 
George  Kichai'ds,  whose  widow  becanu'  the  wife  of  John  (iadd. 
Cuthbert  Wii^j^ins  was  at  this  house  as  eai'lv  as  1812.  John  (Jribhle 
succeeded  Richards  as  early  as  ISoG.  and  continued  to  keej)  tliis  house 
for  manv  vcars,  making  monev  in  the  busim-ss.  and  uUimatelv  buv- 
ing  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood.  ccasc<l  tavei'u  keeping  and  becanie  a 
successl'nl  farmer,      III'  has  bci'ii  dead  manv  vears.  l^ut  is  well  remen)- 
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bered  as  a  woi'tby  citizen.  Upon  the  retirement  of  (rribbje,  thib 
house  passed  to  the  management  of  Kidding  Fraslier,  a  steady-going 
man,  who  had  been  a  wagoner  on  the  roa<l.  and  knew  hav:  to  keep  a 
tavern.  He  was  an  uncle  ot  ('apt.  L.  11.  Fi'ashei*.  of  Uniontowii. 
ex- District  Attornev  of  Fa\etle  count  v.  Fielding  Frasher  had  a 
good  custnnj  while  keeping  this  house,  but  did  not  C(mtinue  long  in 
the  busines.N.  and  was  sucecede<l  b\'  Huston  To<ld.  a  well  kn<>wn  citi- 
zen  in  his  <lav.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  .IudL!:e  Haltield.  father  of 
Fwin^  Todd,  foi*  nian\  \t'ai's  :i  leadimr  citizen  of  Brownsville,  now 
di'ccased,  and  gnunlfather  of  William  Jlattield  Todd,  a  popular  and 
eillcient  ]>ostal  clci-k  on  the  I'oute  betwi'cn  IMtlsbui'g  an<l  New  York. 
IVter  Williams,  oldest  son  oi  the  lateCien.  William  W.  Williams,  nnir- 
ried  a  daughter  of  TTusrr)n  Todd.  The  reputation  of  this  old  house 
was  tally  nuuntained  while  un<ler  the  control  of  Huston  Todd.  Peter 
Frasher  next  took  charge  of  this  house.  IFe  was  a  brother  ot  Field- 
ing Frasher.  and  a  tyi)ical  ])ike  boy,  bright,  active,  and  popular.  IFe 
had  been  a  wagoner,  and  knew  the  road  from  l^altinnn-e  toWhetding. 
Tin*  hou.se.  while  lie  kept  it,  was  crowded  with  guests,  but  his  gener- 
ous nature  prevented  him  from  exacting  full  payment  of  bills  at  all 
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limes,  and  an  a  conseqiioiico  liis  cofters  were  not  as  much  swollen  as 
those  of  many  of  the  tavern  keepers,  more  mindful  of  the  chief  end 
of  tavern  keeping,  (ieorge  Friend  succeeded  Peter  Frasher,  but 
remained  only  a  short  time,  when  he  gave  way  to  Parker  McDonald. 
McDonald  was  the  last  man  who  conducted  this  house  as  a  tavern. 
He  was  active,  attentive,  and  pc^pular,  but  the  glory  of  the  road 
bad  de])arted,  and  the  bu^iness  of  tavern  keeping  was  a  thing  of  the 
])ast.  The  old  red  tavern  and  the  farm  adjacent  belong  to  the  old 
and  wealthy  Bowman  family,  of  Brownsville. 

A  short  distance  west  of  the  red  tavern  a  stone  house  was  kepi 
bv  Wilkes  Brown,  before  the  National  Koad  was  made,  and  derived 
its  trade  for  the  niost  part  from  the  old  road.     It  is  still  standing,  but 
not  imnuMliatelv  on  the  Xational  Boad.     AVilkes  Brown  was  ol  the* 
family  of  ThoTuas  Brown,  the  founder  of  lirownsville. 

The  next  old  tavern  stand  on  the  westward  tramp  is  Brubaker's, 
a  fine  brick  huilding  on  the  north  side  near  Brownsville.  Daniel 
Bru baker  purchased  this  property  from  David  Auld,  and  went  into 
]^os^ession  in  the  year  182(>,  and  from  that  date  until  his  death  was 
its  constant  occupant,  with  the  exception  of  a  \i.'ry  brief  period  that 
it  was  occupied  and  kept  as  a  tavern  by  Alexander  \l.  Watson.  Mr. 
Brubaker  survived  the  business  ei*a  of  the  road,  and  died  in  his  old 
tavern.  He  was  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  born  in  Somerset  count  v, 
and  possessed  the  thrift  characteristic  of  his  race.  Although  econ- 
omical and  saving,  he  was  not  stinted  in  providing  for  the  comfortable 
entertainment  of  his  guests,  and  enjoyed  a  large  patronage,  especially 
in  the  line  of  wagon  custom.  After  ascending  the  long  hill  out  fnun 
Brownsville,  going  east,  old  wagonei'S  found  a  pleasant  resting  ]»lace 
at  Brubaker's.  Alex.  J^  Watson  will  be  remembered  by  the  old  folks 
of  the  road  as  a  nuin  of  small  stature,  but  considerable  energy,  who, 
about  fortv-five  vears  ago,  ran  an  omnibus  line  between  Brownsville 
and  Uniontown  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

The  next  point  is  Brownsville,  for  many  vears  the  head  of  steam- 
boat  navigation  on  the  Monongahela  river.  Here  numy  passengers 
were  transferred  from  the  stage  lines  to  the  steamboats  plying  be- 
tween this  point  and  Pittsburg.  It  is  shown  by  official  figures  that 
from  1844,  the  date  at  which  the  slack  water  improvement  was  com- 
])leted  to  Brownsville,  to  1852,  when  through  business  cea.sed  on  the 
National  Boad,  covering  a  period  of  eight  years,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  passengers  left  the  stage  lines  at  Brownsville  and  took 
])assage  on  the  Monongahela  steamers.  West-going  pas.sengers  were 
*•  ticketed  through""  from  Cumberland,  lialtimore  and  other  points  east, 
to  Pittsburg  and  other  ])oints  west,  rnr  the  National  J^Jad,  and  the 
Monongahela  river  route.  A  nu)vement  was  set  on  foot  as  early  as  the 
year  1814,  looking  to  the  imi)rovement  of  tlie  navigation  of  the 
3Ionongahela  river,  by  means  of  locks  and  <lams,  followed  by  later 
.•spasmodic  efforts,  but  nothing  of  a  practical  nature  was  accomplished 
in  this  direction  until  1836,  when  a  eomjiany  was  incorporated  to 
carry  forward  and   complete  the   work.     The  act  of  incorporation 
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(Utsi^nati'd  a  uuinbor  of  proininont  citizens  to  ^M>li(.*it  and  receive  8u1i- 
scri])tiou8  of  stock.  amon«jf  whom  where  Ephniim  L'.  Blaine,  fatht-r 
of  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Washington  county;  William  Hopkins,  of  tiu' 
sjune  county,  and  Andrew  Slewart  and  Samuel  Evans,  of  Fayette 
county.  Of  all  the  gentlemen  designated  for  this  purpose,  and  then* 
was  quite  a  large  number,  not  one  is  living  at  this  day.  There  won' 
no  wagon  stand  taverns  in  Brownsville.  Wagoners  "put  up"  at  the 
old  Kiley  and  Har  houses  in  Bridgeport,  and  at  Binibaker's, east  of 
town.  The  old  Worknum  House,  at  the  up])er  end  of  Market  street, 
was  a  fani(Mis  stage  ln)us(\  It  had  the  patronage  of  the  Stoekton 
line.  This  house  is  a  stone  structure,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street, 
wilh  a  spacions  ])orch  in  front.  James  Workman,  the  old  proprietor, 
will  be  remenibered  as  a  gentlenuin  of  ruddy  complexion,  gray  hair, 
slim,  but  erect  stature,  elastic  stej)  and  curt  speech.  He  i)re8ided  at 
this  house  for  many  years,  and  had  a  wide  re])utation  for  8cr\'ing 
good  meals.  This  old  house  was  built  by  John  McCUire  Hexlop  in 
1797.  who  lirst  ke]>t  it  as  a  tavern.  James  Beckley  af\erwai*d8  kept 
it,  and  atler  his  decease,  it  was  <'()ntinued  as  a  tavern  by  his  widow. 
Janu's  Workman  took  charge  of  it  ii\  1843.  After  Workman,  and 
since  the  decline  of  travel  on  the  road,  it  has  been  kept  at  difTei'ent 
times  by  William  (iarrett.  Aaron  Wyatt,  William  Wyatt,  Jaeob 
Marks,  John  (J.  Fear,  and  ])r(d>ably  othei's.  It  is  continued  as  a  tav- 
ern, and  kept  at  the  present  time  by  Fred  Chalfant. 

The  late  George  K.  Hogg,  tor  many  yeai*s  a  leading  and  wealthy 
citizen  of  Brownsville,  is  authority  for  the  following  amusing  stor}' 
cr)iiccrniiig  James  Workman,  the  old  tavern  kee])er.  and  General 
JiH-kson.  On  an  occasion  of  one  of  General  Jackson's  frequent  trijjs 
over  the  National  l{oa<l.  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  resolved  to  ^fivc 
him  a  ]>nblic  reception.  All  the  usnal  arrangements  for  such  an 
event  were  made,  inclnding  a  dinner  at  Workman's  tavern.  The 
hero,  upon  reaching  town,  was  taken  to  the  Presbyterian  church  to 
listen  to  a  reception  speech  and  receive  the  greetings  of  the  ])Oople. 
Soon  after  the  audience  had  settled  d(»wn  Mr.  Workman  entered  the 
building.  an<l  forcing  himself  down  the  main  aisle,  and  to  a  front  pew 
occupie<l  by  (ii'iieral  Jackson,  accosted  him  thus:  '-(renenil  Jackson, 
I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  committee  of  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide your  dinner,  and  have  come  to  in<piire  if  there  is  any  particular 
article  of  diet  yon  preter  above  another,  that  1  nmy  have  the  pleasure 
of  ixratif\'ini^  voiir  taste.  "  The  obi  Gent'ral  i^ravclv  resijonded.  ^*Ham 
and  eggs."  This  seemed  rather  confnsing  to  the  old  landlord,  who. 
snpposinic  the  General  was  joking,  repeated  his  in(juiry,  when  the 
same  resjionse  canu'  a  second  time  and  in  an  emphatic  tone,  ••Ham 
AND  K<ios."'  The  fdd  landlord  then  hastilv  withdrew,  hurried  home, 
and  commanded  bis  cook  to  prepare  ham  and  eggs  for  (rcnenil  Jack- 
son's dinner.  The  ham  of  that  day  was  a  ditiercTit  thing  from  the 
flabby,  flavorless  so-called  •■  sugar  cured'  counterfeit  of  the  ])resent 
dav.  and  thousands  of  other  well  meanini^  citizens  besides  General 
Jackson  were  fond  of  the  ham  of  the  olden  time.     I'^gg^^j  of  course. 
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are  the  same  now  as  of  yore,  but  simply  and  solely  because  modern 
food  corrupters  have  not  discovered  any  method  of  debauching  them. 

Mr.  Hogg,  above  quoted,  is  responsible  also  for  the  following 
story:  An  Old  Line  coach  in  which  Henry  Clay  was  a  passenger  was 
upset  on  the  iron  bridge,  and  he  was  slightly  injured  and  conveyed 
to  the  Workman  house.  Dr.  Stoy,  an  old  practitioner  of  the  place, 
was  summoned,  and  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  dislinguished  suf- 
ferer. The  old  ph3'sician  was  given  to  loquacity,  and  not  a  little 
idated  ])y  being  called  to  see  so  distinguished  a  ])aticnt.  He  pre- 
scribed brandy,  and  to  vary  the  prescription  and  assuage  the  patient's 
apprehension,  began  the  recital  of  an  old  joke,  meanwhile  hohling  in 
his  hand  a  glass  of  brandy.  Mr.  Clay,  ])erceiving  that  the  stoiy  was 
going  to  be  a  long  one,  interrupted  the  doctor  by  suggesting  that  he 
be  permitted  to  drink  the  brandy  without  further  delay,  and  I'ub  the 
gla.'^s  over  his  wounds. 

A  few  steps  below  the  Workman  House  an  old  tavern  was  kept 
by  Bazil  Brashear,  and  subsequently  by  James  Searight,  who  left  it  in 
1836,  to  take  charge  of  the  "National  House"  in  Washington,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Brashear  House  was  a  station  for  many  years  of  one 
or  more  of  the  early  stage  lines,  and  in  1825  Gen.  Lafayette  dined  at 
this  house  while  on  his  way  from  Washington,  Penn.sylvania,  to 
Uniontown.  This  old  hrmse,  built  of  stone,  is  still  standing,  owned 
and  occupied  as  a  private  residence  by  the  widow  of  the  late  West  ley 
Frost.  Bazil  Brashear  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Thomas  Brown,  the 
founder  of  Brownsville,  and  the  grandfather  of  Prof.  Brashear,  the 
distinguished  astronomer  of  Pittsburg. 

James  C.  Beckley  kept  a  tavern  in  a  frame  house  at  the  head  of 
old  Front  street,  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  local  politician  of 
much  shrewdntjss,  commanding  a  considerable  following,  a  close  friend 
of  the  late  Hon.  Jolui  L.  Dawson,  and  served  that  old-time,  able  and 
distinguished  statesman  in  many  trying  contests. 

Further  down  the  main  street  and  on  the  south  side  near  the 
present  location  of  the  old  Monongahela  Bank,  was  the  Marshall 
House.  This  house  was  first  kept  as  a  tavern  by  William  Keynohls, 
who  was  an  agent  of  the  Adams  Express  Company.  Mr.  Reynolds 
previously  kept  the  old  Abrams  House  in  Petersburg.  He  did  a  good 
business  at  the  Marshall  House,  which  was  headquarters  for  the  Ex- 
press Company.  This  house  was  subsequently  kept  at  different  times 
by  Hiram  Holmes,  Isaac  Vance,  Harvey  Schroyer,  J.  W.  Kisinger  and 
William  Garrett.  After  Keynolds  left  it  the  name  was  changed,  and 
it  was  known  as  the  Petroleum  House.  It  has  not  been  used  as  a 
taveni  for  a  number  of  years. 

William  Reynolds  was  a  native  of  Brownsville,  born  in  1804, 
and  drove  his  father's  team  between  Baltimore  and  Wheeling,  before 
reaching  his  majority.  He  kept  tavern  in  Petei*sburg  five  years,  and 
moved  from  that  place  to  Brandonville,  Virginia,  where  he  engaged 
in  a  mercantile  venture,  as  a  partner  of  his  uncle,  Zalmon  Ludington, 
esq.     After  a  brief  experience  as  a  merchant,  he  returned  to  his 
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father's  old  tavern  west  of  Keyser's  Ridge,  and  after^vard  resunie^i 
tavern  keeping  in  Petei>!bnrg.  From  Petersburg  he  went  to  Browns- 
ville. ITe  was  kilUnl  in  a  railroad  accident  near  Pittsbiirg  in  1850. 
while  in  the  servietvof  the  Adams  Express  Comj)any.  His  son  John 
is  iM>stmaster  at  Confluence.  Sonierset  countv,  Pennsvlvania.  and  Wil- 
liam  Ifartnuin.  the  unfortunate  hrakeman  who  was  shot  and  killed  on 
the  l^altimore  tV  Ohio  Railroad,  near  Dunbar,  in  August,  1803.  was  a 
i^randson  of  William  Revnolds. 

The  old  Clark  mansion,  located  at  the  east  end  of '*the  neck*'  in 
Rrownsville,  was  converted  to  a  tavern  about  forty-five  years  agf>.  and 
l)ecame  tlu^  lunnlquarters  of  the  TJood  Intent  stage  line.  It  was  first 
opene<l  up  as  a  tavern  by  Andrew  Byers,  who  had  previously  kept 
the  Clinton  Jlouse  in  Uniontown.     When  Ih'ers  left  it  Daniel  Brown, 
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the  old  stage  agent,  took  charge  of  it  and  conducted  it  for  a  l»rief 
perio<l.  Daniel  Hrowns  reputatation  as  a  model  tavern  keeper  ha:^ 
l)een  adverted  to  in  anothei*  cha])ter  After  Brown's  time  the  patron- 
age of  this  house  was  mostly  of  a  local  character.  The  Clark  Hou.se 
was  kept  for  a  while  after  Brown  left  it  by  Capt.  Morgan  Mason,  who 
subsequently  located  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  still  resides,  a  leading 
citizen,  and  an  ex-sheriff  of  that  citv.  The  widow  Sch rover  als(^> 
kept  this  house,  and  Matthew  Story,  and  it  is  at  ])resent  kept  by  the 
Theakston  Brothers. 

The  Monongahela  House,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  (lark 
House,  on  the  south  side,  was  originally  and  for  numy  years  the  pri- 
vate residence  of  SamuelJ.  Kre])]»s.  It  has  been  ])robably  tifty  years 
since  this  house  was  thrown  o]>cn  to  the  ])nblic  as  a  tavern.  One  of 
the  McCurdvs  was  lirst  instnlh'd  ms  landlord  of  thi>  house.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Jesse  Hai'din.  an  old  stage  driver,  and  Isaac  Bailey. 
William  (Jans,  Kphraini  11.  Jiar.  (  Vrns  ]..  Conner  and  John  B.  K repps, 
son  of  the  owner,  kept  this  house  nearly,  il*  not  exactly,  in  the  order 
given.  It  was  a  stti<^e  honst\  an<l  had  a  lai'i^e  run  of  general  custom. 
It  continues  to  be  one  of  the  leading  hotels  oi*  Brownsville,  under  the 
managenuMit  of  J)avi<l  l*rovins. 

I'homas  Brown,  Janjcs  Auld.  Amos  Wilson  and  James  C,  Beck- 
ley  were  tavern  keej)ers  in  Brownsville  jirioi*  to  the  construction  of 
the  National  Road.  Auld  ])re('cde<l  Beckley  in  the  old  house  at  the 
hea<l  of  Front  street,  above  nu'Utioned.  Amos  Wilson  kept  the  old 
''Black  Horse"  tavern  on  Front  street. 

A  few  vai'ds  westward  from  the  Monongahela  House  tlie  road 
crosses  Dunla])'s  creek  over  a  handsome  and  expensive  iron  bridge, 
erected  in  18H5.  and  the  first  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Alleirhenv 
mountains.  The  vicissitudes  attendinur  the  constructi(m  of  this  bridjre 
have  been  alluded  to  in  a  ])revious  chapter.  The  stone  w«)rk  of  this 
bridge,  which  is  a  fine  snccimen  of  heavv  masonrv.  was  let  bv  con- 
tract  to  William  Seai'ight,  who  pushed  it  forward  and  com])leted  it  with 
his  characteristic  energy.  David  ( 'hi]>]>s,a  well  remembered  old  citizen 
of  the  vicinity  of  Uniontown.  and  an  ex])ert  stone  mason,  was  a  boss 
workman  on  this  bridge,  and  the  late  Gen.  AVilliam  AV.  Williams,  who 
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in  .the  prime  ot  his  life  was  an  excellent  mason,  also  worked  on  its 
walls  and  ahutments.  The  work  was  done  under  authority  of  the 
War  Department  of  the  general  government. 

After  crossing  the  iron  bridge  the  traveler  is  in  the  ancient  bor- 
ough of  l^ridgeport.  Here  Jack  Arnold  kept  a  tavern  at  a  very  early 
period.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Riley,  who  for  many  years  ke]>t 
a  wagon  staiul.  Riley  was  a  staunch  citizen,  and  participated  in  the 
public  affairs  of  his  town.  If  is  tavern  was  near  the  market  house. 
and  was  a  popular  resort  in  the  olden  time.  Isaac  Kimber,  Robert  , 
Patterson  and  John  Neelan  kept  taverns  in  Bridgeport  before  the 
National  Road  was  made.  The  present  Bar  House  is  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Kimber  House.  The  Bar  House  is  owned  by  Ephraim  H.  Bar, 
who  conducted  it  as  a  tavern  for  many  years.  It  was  a  wagon  stand, 
and  had  a  good  trade.  Robert  Carter,  old  wagoner  before  mentioned, 
was  one  of  the  men  who  for  a  time  successfully  conducted  the  Bar 
House.  Thornton  Young,  George  Garrard,  Matthew  Story  and  Eli 
Bar  kept  this  house  in  recent  years  at  different  times,  and  it  is  now 
conducted  b}'  W.  F.  Ifiginbotham. 

It  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  iron  bridge  before  mentioned 
to  the  long  wooden  bridge  over  the  Monongahela  river.  This  bridge, 
although  a  link  of  the  National  Jload,  was  not  built  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  private  enterprise,  and  was  erected  in  1833.  In  1810 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  incor])orate  a  company  to  build  and  operate  a  bridge  at 
this  point;  but  for  some  cause  the  company  was  not  organized,  and 
in  1830  a  company  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature.  Ephraim 
L.  Hlaii^o,  father  of  the  brilliant  and  po]mlar  statesman,  was  an  in- 
corporator under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1830.  and  the  company 
authorized  by  that  act  j)romptly  organized,  and  completed  the  bridge 
at  the  date  above  mentioned.  Neil  Gillespie,  the  grandfather  of 
James  G.  Blaine,  was  named  in  the  act  of  1810,  above  nienti(med,  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  solicit  and  receive  subscriptions  of  stock 
for  the  bridge. 
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Old  Tai^ei'm  and  Taiyrn  Kvepen  continnrd  —  BitnninrUU'tu  Bvalhrille  —  West  Browii*- 
tifft*,  the  Birthplace  of  Jamea  O.  Blaine —  Indian  JIUl.  later  knomi  cw  Krepjut' 
Knob —  Indian  Peter  and  Neil  Gillespie  —  The  Adanta  Jfon^'^  John  Cuminim, 
Vineent  OwenA  —  An  Old  and  Mi/ntierionit  Mnrder  —  Maiden^  Bry  Taylor  — 
Tragic  Death  of  a  Beantifnl  Girl — Centreville,  John  Royen,  Zejdi  Higgle^ 
Battclly  White f  </*/'  trhip-makery  Mrx.  Dntfjon^  Eli  Railley,  The  Old  ConMitution, 
BcalUriUe, David  MitclwU,  Andrew  and  Thomas  Keyti^  Robert  ClngyayeylVilliam 
Greenfield,  Mrsi.  Chambertfy  Charles  Gnttery. 

P'roin  the  Bi^  Crossings  to  the  Monongahela  river  at  Brownsville 
the  road  passes  tlirough  Fayette  eouTity,  l\'niis3'lvania.  After  cross- 
ing the  river  bridge  at  Brownsville,  going  west,  the  traveler  reaches 
the  soil  of  Washington  county,  and  ])lants  liis  feet  in  the  ancient 
village  of  West  Brownsville.  From  the  hill  tops  on  the  road,  as  far 
west  as  Hillsboro,  glimpses  are  liad  of  the  receding  mountains.  AVest 
Brownsville  has  the  great  distiTiction  of  being  the  birth  place  of 
James  G.  Blaine,  the  foremost  arid  most  popular  of  all  American 
statesmen  of  the  present  day.  It  is  related  in  Crumrine's  valuable 
and  well  written  histoiy  of  Washington  county,  that  the  land  u]>on 
which  Wi'st  Brownsville  >tands  was  ori«::inallv  ownccl  bv  Indian  Peter. 

This  Indian  Peter,  at  a  vorv  carlv  dav,  lived  on  lands  in  the  vicinitv 
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of  Uniontown,  and  gave  name  to  Petoi's  street,  the  oldest  street  of 
that  town.  He  had  a  neighbor  whose  name  was  Philip  Shute,  with 
whom  he  was  not  on  friendly  terms.  Pi'ior  to  17CJ>  Indian  Peter 
wrote  to  the  authorities  of  the  i)ro])rietary  government,  that  *•  he 
could  not  get  along  with  the  damne<l  Dutchman,  and  wished  to  give 
U])  his  land  for  another  tract."  Jlis  re(iuest  was  ]>romptly  complied 
with,  and  he  was  <i;iven  a  tract  of  three  hundred  and  thirtv-ninc  acres, 
situate  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela  river,  which  was  surveyed 
and  called  '-Indian  Hill,"  and  upon  this  tract  stands  the  town  of  West 
Brownsville.  It  embraces  Kre})ps'  Knob,  which  together  with  the 
character  of  the  old  owner,  accounts  for  the  name  given  the  tract. 
Krepps'  Knob  is  ten  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Indian  Peter,  it  seems,  died  in  possession  of  the 
Indian  Hill  tract,  and  it  |)asscd  to  his  widow  Mary,  a  white  -woman, 
and  his  oldest  .son  William.  In  1784  the  widow  and  .son  aforesaid, 
sold  the  tract  to  Neil  (Jillespie.  the  great-grandfather  of  James  G. 
Blaine.  The  price  agreed  uj)on  between  the  parties  was  lorty  shillings 
per  acre.  ]>ayable  in  instalments  of  money,  iron  and  one  negro.    This 
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tract  of  land  remained  in  the  Gillespie  family  for  many  years.  Philip 
Shute,  the  old  German  neighbor  of  Indian  Peter,  lived  .in  Union 
township,  Fayette  county,  now  North  Union,  near  the  late  residence 
of  Colonel  Evans,  and  gave. name  to  the  gushing  mountain  stream 
which  flows  through  the  lands  of  that  vicinity.  The  bridge  over 
the  Monongahela  river  stands  on  an  almost  direct  north  and  south 
line,  and  a  short  distance  from  its  northern  end  the  road  makes  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  westward.  On  the  south  side  of  this  angle  a 
tavern  was  kept  by  Samuel  Adams,  as  early  as  the  year  1820. 
Samuel  Adams  was  the  father  of  Estop  Adams,  the  present  polite  and 
popular  postmaster  at  West  Brownsville.  John  Iluston  succeeded 
Samuel  Adams  in  this  old  house.  In  the  early  days  of  the  road  this 
bouse  was  constantly  crowded  with  guests.  At  the  close  of  Huston's 
term,  the  old  house,  which  was  a  wooden  structure,  was  torn  down, 
and  the  present  brick  building  w^as  erected  on  its  site,  and  continued 
as  a  tavern  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  road's  prosperous 
ei'a,  and  for  many  years  thereafter.  Joshua  Armstrong  was  the  first 
occupant  of  the  new  building.  His  term  was  prior  to  the  year  1840. 
Morris  Purcell  came  in,  after  Armstrong.  Dr.  Adams,  the  postmaster 
before  mentioned,  when  a  boy,  counted  fiAy  road  wagons  standing 
around  this  old  tavern,  in  one  night,  when  it  was  kept  by  Morris 
Purcell.  The  wagon  yard,  which  w^as  large  and  commodious,  was 
located  on  the  west  side,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  Major  William 
Paul,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  succeeded  Purcell  in  this  house,  ab(mt 
the  year  1842,  and  retained  the  extensive  line  of  wagon  custom  with 
which  his  predecessor  was  favored.  James  Watkins,  an  old  stage 
driver  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  was  Maj.  Paul's  bar  keeper  at 
this  house,  and  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Ilamcn  Hopkins,  was  the 
successor  of  Maj.  Paul  in  this  house.  His  widow  is  still  keeping  a 
tavern  in  West  Brownsville.  She  is  well  up  in  years,  but  her  memory 
is  clear  and  well  stored  with  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  road. 
Greenberry  Millburn  next  had  charge  of  this  house,  and  ke])t  it  for  a 
brief  period,  when  he  retired,  and  his  name  does  not  subsequently 
appear  on  the  roll  of  old  tavern  kcej)ers.  John  Cummins  was  the 
next  occupant  of  this  house.  He  purchased  the  property,  and  held 
it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  near  the  close  of  the  prosperous 
era  of  the  road.  He  was  an  Irishman,  thrifty  and  energetic,  and 
besides  tavern  keeping,  took  contracts  on  public  works.  About  the 
year  1859  this  house  passed  to  the  control  of  Moses  Bennington,  who 
conducted  it  during  the  era  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  succeeded  by 
William  Dawson,  whose  successor  was  James  B.  Dorsie.  Doc  Bar 
ke])t  the  house  for  a  brief  period,  and  one  oi'  its  occupants  was  Robert 
Miller.  Upon  the  expiration  of  Miller's  term  Thomas  H.  IIo])kins 
again  took  charge,  and  it  was  subsequently  kept  for  short  periods,  at 
different  times,  by  Solomon  Watkins.  James  Nichols  and  John  Taylor. 
The  house  is  at  present  owned  by  the  Pittsburg,  Virginia  and  Charles- 
ton railroad  company,  and  used  as  a  passenger  and  freight  station. 
A  few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  old  Adams  stand,  and  near  the 
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foot  of  the  river  hill,  on  the  river  side,  an  old  stone  house  was  kept 
as  a  tavern  when  the  road  was  first  opened,  and  for  a  number  of  ^'ears 
thereafter.  The  first  man  who  catered  to  the  wants  of  the  traveling 
public  at  this  old  tavern  was  Vincent  Owens,  who  had  been  a  faithful 
soldier  in  Washington's  army  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The 
property  belonged  to  the  old  Krepps  family  of  the  vicinity,  and  the 
old  tavern  stood  at  the  northwest  landing  of  the  old  Krepps  fen'y. 
Owens  was  succeeded  at  this  old  tavern  by  Samuel  Acklin,  and  Acklin 
by  John  Krep])s,  a  brother  oi  Samuel  .J.  Krep]>s.  Morris  Purcell 
succeeded  Krep])s,  and  went  from  here  to  the  old  Adams  House,  be- 
fore mentioned.  Tlie  Krepps  ferr}'  was  operated  in  connection  with 
the  management  of  this  old  tavern,  and  the  ferry  was  continued  down 
to  the  year  J. 845.  The  tavern  was  closed  here  long  before  the  decline 
of  travel  on  the  road.  The  father  of  Vincent  Owens  was  murdeix'd 
in  this  old  tavern  wliile  his  son  was  conducting  it.  The  crime  was 
an  atrocious  one,  causing  great  excitement  and  indignation  in  the 
neighborhood  at  the  time.  aii<l  the  numner  and  motives  of  the  act 
seem  to  be  shrouded  in  mystery.  Two  persons  who  lodged  in  the 
house  over  night  were  suspected  of  the  crime,  but  they  fled  before 
the  liglit  of  the  morning  and  were  never  ai)prehended. 

About  two  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Kre]>ps'  Ferry  an  ancient 
hamlet  called  by  old  pike  boys  Maiden  is  reached.  Here  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road  staiuls  an  old  stone  tavern,  which  in  the])almy  daysof 
the  road  was  a  i)o])ular  stoi)ping  i)oint.  It  belonged  originally  to  the  old 
Krep])s  family,  of  Brownsville,  and  was  designed  and  erected  for  a 
tavern.     It  was  evidentlv  the  helief  of  the  old   owners  that   a  town 
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would  grow  \\\\  on  this  site,  as  I  hey  (•ause<l  a  stone  in  the  front  Avail 
of  the  ohl  tavern,  near  ti»e  t<»]>.  to  he  (lresse<l  and  inscrihed  in  cut  let- 
ters witii  the  name  l\]*e])psvllk".  This  name,  however,  was  not  ado]»ied 
hy  the  puhlic,  hut  the  ]>hKe  was.  and  continues  to  he  known  as  Mai- 
den. The  origin  of  this  nanu'  is  not  ])ositively  known.  Init  tradition 
has  it  that  a  party  of  emigrants  encamping  on  the  ground  one  night, 
fancying  that  it  resembled  the  })hiee  of  their  nativity,  Maiden,  j)rol)- 
ablv  in  the  State  of  >rassaehusetts.  o-ave  it  that  name.  Be  this  as 
it  may.  Maiden  is  the  po]>n]ar  name  of  the  locality.  The  old  tavern 
here  was  huill  in  two  sections  and  at  ditlerent  dates.  The  ori<i:inal, 
which  is  now  the  western  section,  was  huilt  in  1S22,  and  a  dres.^^ed 
stone  in  its  tront  wall  l>ears  that  date.  The  second,  or  eastern  sec- 
tion, was  huilt  in  1830.  It  is  the  se<-ond  .section  that  hears  the  name 
Kreppsville,  ahove  mentioned:  and,  in  ad<lition.  the  stone  slab  dis- 
closini^  this  name  shows  the  date  1830.  also  the  word  "Tiihertv,"  and 
the  figure  of  a  ])low  and  sheaf  of  wheat.  J^ry  Taylor  was  the  tii-st 
per.son  who  kept  the  old  tavern  at  Maiden,  and  he  was  constantly 
Inisy  while  there  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  traveling  public. 
He  had  an  amiable  and  heautiful  daughter,  Kizzie.who  was  accident- 
ally killed  in  this  house,  causing  great  sorrow  in  the  neighborhood. 
Her  brother,  James,  had  been  out  hunting  one  day.  and  returning, 
placed  his  gun  negligently  on  a  table.     His  sister,  Miss  Kizzie.  be- 
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sought  hiin  to  put  the  gun  in  a  safe  place,  which  he  declined  to  do, 
remarking  that  "it  wouldn't  hurt  anybody  where  it  was."  Miss 
Kizzie  did  not  share  his  confidence  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  danger, 
and  proceeded  to  remove  the  gun  herself.  Her  brother  interfered  to 
j>revent  the  gun's  removal,  when  a  scuffle  ensued  between  the  parties, 
during  which  the  gun  was  discharged,  and  Miss  Kizzie  was  fatally 
shot.  The  room  in  which  this  sad  affair  occurred  is  still  pointed  out 
to  visitors.  As  if  by  the  law  of  compensation,  James  Taylor,  the 
brother,  many  years  afterward  was  himself  shot.  He  became  a  river 
man,  and  gnidually  made  his  way  to  points  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  was  finally  shot  and  killed  by  a  United  Slates  Marshal 
near  Memphis.  Samuel  Acklin  followed  Taylor  in  the  old  tavern  at 
Maiden,  and  was  favored  with  a  largo  patronage,  consisting  mainly 
of  wagoners  and  drovers.  Acklin  was  at  this  house  as  early  as  1836. 
Samuel  Bailey  succeeded  Acklin,  and  Bailey  was  succeeded  in  turn  by 
William  Pepper  and  William  Garrett.  James  Britton,  now  and  for 
^thirty  years  ])ast,  has  owned  this  property,  lie  occupies  the  old 
tavern  as  a  private  residence,  and  operates  the  fertile  farm  attached 
to  it. 

The  next  point  west,  distant  about  three  miles,  is  Centreville. 
Moving  onward  towards  Centreville  the  traveler  passes  the  old  farms 
and  residences  of  Jonathan  Knight,  the  famous  civil  engineer  of  other 
(lays,  and  Nathan  Pusey,  father  of  lion.  W.  H.  M.  Pusey,  a  leading 
banker,  Democratic  politician  and  ex-member  of  Congress,  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa.  Another  ])oint  of  interest  on  this  part  of  the  line,  is 
the  old  historic  Taylor  church,  which  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  a  monument  of  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  good  old  inhab- 
itants of  the  vicinity.  Centreville  was  laid  out  in  1821,  soon  after 
the  road  was  completed,  and  with  special  reference  to  its  comi)letion, 
and  the  anticipated  prosperity  to  ensue  by  reason  thereof.  It  is  equi- 
distant between  Uniontown  and  Washington.  The  first  old  tavern 
kept  in  Centreville  was  by  John  llogers,  father  of  the  venerable 
Joseph  T.  Rogers,  of  Bri(lge])ort.  It  is  a  brick  house,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road,  still  standing,  llobert  Rogers  succeeded  his  father 
in  this  house  and  kept  it  for  many  years,  and  died- in  possession.  At 
brief  intervals  in  the  lifetime  of  Robert  Rogers  this  house  was  con- 
ducted by  Solomon  Bracken,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  a  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  latter  occupying  it  but  for  one  year.  The  Rogers  House 
was  known  and  noted  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  road's 
prosperous  era  as  a  quiet,  orderly,  well  kept  tavern.  The  leading 
wagon  stand  in  Centreville  was  on  the  hill  at  the  west  end  of  town, 
a  brick  house,  on  the  .south  side  of  the  road.  The  wagon  yard  was 
in  the  reai*.  Zephania  Riggle  kept  this  house  at  an  early  day,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1845  by  Peter  CoUey,  a  nej)hew  of  Abel  Colley,  be- 
fore mentioned.  Henry  Whitsett  came  in  after  Colley.  and  next 
Jacob  Marks,  who  was  followed  by  William  Garrett,  and  Jesse  Quail 
succeeded  Garrett.  The  property  is  now  owned  by  Joseph  B.  Jeftreys 
who  keeps  the  old  tavern  open  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers 
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and  travolei*H.  The  house  kept  by  Zoph  Riggle  on  this  site  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  during  his  incumbency,  and  promptly  rebuilt.  Battley 
White,  the  celebrated  manufacturer  of  the  wagoner  s  black  snake 
whip,  before  mentioned,  lived  in  Centreville.  The  house  now  occu- 
pied by  Morris  Cleaver,  on  the  hill  west  of  Centreville,  was  at  one 
time  a  tavern.  It  was  fii*st  kept  by  Charley  Miller,  then  by  Zeph 
Riggle,  and  next,  in  1836,  by  Mrs.  Button,  mother  of  John  R.  Button, 
the  well  known,  reputable  and  prosperous  merchant  of  Brownsville. 
Mi's.  Button  owned  the  property,  and  moved  from  here  to  Browns- 
ville, after  which  this  old  tavern  closed.  Its  career  was  somewhat 
brief,  but  it  was  a  well  kept  tavern,  and  had  a  good  line  of  custom  in 
its  day. 

About  half  a  mile  west  from  Mrs.  Button's  an  old  frame  tavern, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  as  early  as  1824,  displayed  the  sign  of 
the  CoNSTiTiTiON,  and  entertained  primitive  ti'avelers  of  the  road. 
This  old  house  was  kept  for  a  while  by  one  Johnson,  but  it  long  since 
disap])eared  from  view. 

Eli  Railley  kept  a  tavern  as  earl}'  as  1830  in  a  brick  house  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Centreville, 
and  was  succee<led  bv  the  widow  Welsh,  who  conducted  it  as  a  tavern 
as  late  as  1850.  This  house  is  still  standing,  owned  by  Amos  Cleaver, 
and  occupied  by  his  son  as  a  private  residence. 

Beallsville,  distant  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  old  Raille^'  tav- 
ern, is  next  reached.  In  proceeding  to  Beallsville  the  traveler  passes 
one  of  the  old  toll  houses,  all  of  which,  as  before  stated,  are  still  stand- 
ing, and  in  ^jjood  condition.  exc-e|)t  the  one  near  Mt.  Washington  and 
the  ouv  on  Hig  Savage  mountain.  David  Mitchell,  the  old  collector  at 
the  gate  near  Heallsvillc.  is  wrll  renionibei*e<l  as  a  stmightforwanl. 
honest  and  intelligent  citizen.  Heaiisville,  like  Centreville  as  a  town, 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  National  Road.  It  was  laid  out  in  1821. 
and  incor|»orate<l  as  a  borough  in  1852.  Jonathan  Knight,  the  old 
engineer  before  mentioned,  surveyed  the  site  of  the  town  and  made 
the  ])lat.  The  Xational  lioad  foi'ins  the  main  street  of  this  town,  as 
it  does  that  of  Centi'eville.  The  first  old  tavern  reached  in  Beallsville, 
going  west.  Avas  on  the  noi'th  side,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  This 
house  was  tirsi  kei)t  bv  Andrew  Kevs.  and  atU'r  him  bv  Thomas  Kevs. 
This  was  ])revious  to  1810.  It  was  next  kept  by  Robert  Cluggage,  and 
after  Cluggage.  James  Dennison  kept  it.  J)ennison  was  succeeded  by 
Moses  Bennington,  who  afterwards  kept  the  old  Adams  House  at 
West  Brownsville.  Charles  (ruttery  also  kept  this  house  in  1854. 
Dennison  was  a  Claysville  man.  and  after  kee])ing  tavern  for  short 
terms,  at  ditlerent  ]K)ints  on  the  road,  returned  to  Claysville,  where 
he  died.  He  was  an  old  wagoner,  as  well  as  a  tavern  kee])er,  and 
well  and  favorablv  known  on  the  road,  lie  had  an  interest  bv  mar- 
riage.  or  birlh-right.  in  some  real  estate  at  or  near  Claysville,  and 
this  is  doubtless  the  chord  that  drew  him  at  last  back  to  that  point. 
The  old  Keys  tavern  had  a  commodious  wagon  yard  attached,  and 
entertained  many  old  wagoners. 
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About  the  center  of  the  town  of  Beallsville,  and  on  the  south  or 
west  side, TVm.  Greenfield  kept  a  famous  old  tavern,  and  he  was  in  many 
other  respects  a  famous  old  man.  He  was  tall  and  spare,  \\ith  a 
brown  complexion,  a  defective  eye,  and  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  have  a  good  wife,  and  to  her,  in  great  measure, 
was  attributed  the  high  grade  of  this  old  tavern.  The  traveler  could 
alw^ays  get  a  good  cup  of  coffee  at  Greenfield's,  a  rare  thing  in  a 
tavern  and  utterly  unknown  in  a  hotel.  In  addition  to  keeping 
tavern, William  Greenfield  was  a  banker,  and  established  the  ^'Bealls- 
ville Savings  Bank."  His  bank  was  in  his  tavern,  and  his  safe  w^as 
his  pocket.  He  issued  notes  of  small  denominations,  which  were 
handsomely  printed  and  engraved,  and  they  acquired  some  credit, 
and  a  limited  circulation.  The  pressure  of  redemption,  however,  was 
more  than  the  old  banker-tavern  keeeper  could  withstand,  and  he 
was  forced  to  close  business  as  a  banker,  but  continued  his  tavern 
successfully.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  old  gentleman  to  state, 
that  no  serious  losses  were  sustained  bv  the  note  holders  of  his  bank. 
lie  continued  to  keep  tavern  at  the  old  stand  until  his  death,  w^hich 
oecurred  many  years  ago,  and  all  the  old  pike  boys,  from  one  end  of 
the  road  to  the  other,  have  a  kind  w^ord  for  the  memorv  of  William 
Greenfield. 

Charley  Miller  kept  a  tavern  as  carU'  as  1830,  and  probably  be- 
fore that  date,  in  the  brick  house  on  the  corner  o])positc  Greenfield's, 
and  this  house  was  subsequently^  and  for  many  years  kept  by  Mrs. 
Chambers.  It  was  a  (piiet,  orderly,  and  aristocratic  old  tavern, 
especially  when  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Chambers,  and  en- 
joyed a  good  re]mtation  as  an  eating  house.  Benjamin  Demon  took 
charge  of  this  house  after  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Chambers,  and  kept 
it  for  a  while.  Moses  Bennington  succeeded  Demon,  and  Charles 
Guttery  succeeded  Bennington.  Guttery  was  the  last  of  the  old  line 
of  tavern  keepers,  at  this  house.  BeallsviUe  was  a  station  for  the 
line  wagons,  and  John  Cook,  an  old  wagoner  whose  home  was  there, 
drove  a  line  team  for  many  vears. 
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Old  Tavi'nUajul  Tairrn  Keepers  continued  —  Bealhrilleto  WaMmjton — HUhboro  — 
Die  Old  Hill  I[ou9e  —  Samuel  Youman^  neji  to  Old  Mount  the  higged  man  of 
the  Road  —  George  Ringlandy  John  Nolplej  Billy  Rohimon,  Charlry  Miller^at^  The 
Gala  Houife^  Daniel  Ward^  Egg  Nog  Hilly  The  Long  Stretchy  Thoma»  Hai<ting*j 
Tlie  Vplund  Houmey  Joseph  Doak,  The  Mount  Vernon  Hous*',  Maj.  Dunlap, 
Charles  Rettigy  Pancakey  Jonathan  Martin,  Tlu:  Sample  House, 

Three  miles  wewt  from  Beallsville  the  traveler  reuehe.s  the  village 
of  Hillsboro.  This  little  town  is  another  oiitc^rowth  of  the  National 
Koad,  and  as  at  Beallsville  and  Centreville,  the  road  forms  its  main 
street.  The  grade  from  Beallsvile  to  Hillsboro  is  for  the  most  part 
ascending,  the  hill  going  out  west  from  Beallsville  being  one  of  the 
longest  on  the  road,  and  Hillsboro  is  situate  on  a  lofly  eminence  over- 
looking a  wide  range  of  hills,  and  many  fertile  slopes  and  valleys. 
On  the  summit  above  Hillsboro,  the  traveler  coming  east,  gets  the 
first  glimpses  of  Laurel  Hill,  thirty  miles  distant  in  the  mountains. 
(!7rumrine's  history  of  Washington  county,  before  quoted,  informs  us 
that  Hillsboro  was  laid  out  in  tlic  voar  LSI  J),  a  date  coincident   with 

« 

the  comjilelion  of  the  road.  The  propi'ietors  of  the  town  were 
Stephen  IFill  and  Thomas  MclJithn.  and  Cruinrinc's  history  contains 
the  following  notice  of  the  tirst  ]»ublie  sale  of  lots: 

'•The  public  are  inionned  that  a  town  has  been  laid  otf,  to  be 
called  irillsboro,  adjoining  Jrill's  stone  tavern,  about  c(jual  distanee 
from  \Vashinii:t()n  to  Brownsville,  and  that  lots  will  be  sold  on  the 
])remisos  on  Monday,  the  llMh  day  of  August,  at  ])ublic  auction. 
Sale  to  commence  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.     »         Stkimikn  Hill. 

Julv  19,  181  i).  Thomas  McCiiFFiN, 

l^roprietors." 

Accompanying  the  plat  of  the  town  as  recorded,  says  Crumrine, 
were  these  renuirks:  *'The  above  is  a  ])lan  of  the  town  of  Hillsboro. 
nearly  e(jui-distant  between  Brownsville  and  Washington,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  theUnited  States  road."  Signed  by  the])roprietors.  Ste])hen 
Hill  belonged  to  an  old  family  of  that  nanu',  wluch  was  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  region,  and  Thomas  McCtiffin  was  an  old  and 
prominent  lawyer  of  Washington,  and  a  contractor  on  the  original 
construction  of  the  road,  father  of  Col.  Norton  McGiffin,  a  soldier  of 
two  wars,  and  Sheriff  and  member  of  the  Legislature  for  Washington 
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county.  Hill's  stone  tavern  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1794.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  National  Road,  and  for  a  number  of  year»,  it 
was  the  leading  tavern  of  Ilillsboro,  kept  by  Thomas  Hill,  who  was 
not  a  son,  but  a  near  relative,  probably  a  nephew,  of  Stephen  Hill, 
the  old  proprietor.  Samuel  Youman  kept  this  house  fifty  years  ago, 
after  the  retirement  of  Hill.  Youman  was  a  stage  driver  as  well  as  a 
tavern  keeper,  and  next  to  '^Old  Mount,"  as  before  stated,  the  biggest 
man  on  the  road.  One  of  the  stage  lines,  that  on  which  Youman 
was  a  driver,  stopped  at  this  house,  and  it  was  the  onl}^  stage  house 
on  the  road  that  was  largely  patronized  by  old  wagoners,  and  their 
favor  was  obtained  probably  by  reason  of  the  spacious  and  commo- 
dious wagon  yard  in  front  of  the  house.  John  Hampsou,  John  Gib- 
son, William  Dawson  and  Oliver  Lacock  each  in  turn  kept  this  house 
since  Youman's  time,  and  it  is  at  present  continued  as  a  tavern  by 
Mr.  Lacock's  son. 

In  the  year  1827  James  Beck  kept  a  tavern  in  Hillsboro.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  old  bridge  builders  firm  of  Kinkead,  Beck  & 
Evans,  and  moved  from  the  '*  Vance  farm,"  near  Uniontown,  which 
ho  once  owned,  to  Hillsboro,  at  the  date  named.  He  remained  in 
Hillsboro  but  one  year,  and  his  successor  in  the  tavern  there  was 
George  Ringland.  Eingland  was  a  citizen  of  some  prominence  in  his 
day,  a  brother  of  Col.  Thomas  Ringland,  an  old  soldier,  and  a  leading 
man  in  the  public  affairs  of  Washington  county  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  David  Railly  succeeded  Ringland  in  this  house  about  the 
year  1840.  It  was  a  stage  house,  but  did  a  general  business.  After 
Railly  this  house  was  kept  at  different  times  by  John  Noble,  who 
married  Railly's  widow,  John  Taylor,  Henry  Taylor,  Jesse  Core  and 
William  Robinson.  Noble  and  Robinson  were  both  old  stage  drivers. 
Noble  before,  as  well  as  after  his  experience  as  a  tavern  keeper. 
Robinson  died  a  tavern  keeper,  and  in  the  house  last  mentioned. 
*' Billy  "  Robinson  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  men 
of  the  road.  He  was  short  in  stature,  with  reddish  complexion,  dark 
hair,  and  an  amiable  disposition.  He  hauled  many  an  old-time  states- 
man safely  in  his  nimble  coach,  and  afterward  dined  him  sumptuously 
in  his  bountiful  tavern.  There  was  an  old  tavern  in  Hillsboro,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  kept  first  by 
John  Wilson,  and  after  his  time  by  Stephen  Phelps,  and  next  and  last 
by  David  Powell.  Its  career  was  not  as  long  as  many  other  old  tav- 
erns of  the  road,  but  in  its  time  it  was  a  lively  house  and  had  a  large 
run  of  custom.  Zeph  Riggle  ke])t  a  tavern  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Dr.  Clark  house,  on  the  south  side,  in  Hillsboro,  at  an  early  day,  and 
as  at  other  points  on  the  road  where  he  catered  to  the  wants  of  the 
traveling  public,  drew  a  good  trade.  He  was  the  only  person  that 
ever  kept  this  house  as  a  tavern. 

About  two  miles  west  of  Hillsboro  the  famous  old  tavern  of 
Charley  Miller  is  reached.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome  brick  building 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  and  was  kept  before  Miller's  time  by 
Henry  Taylor.     Miller  did  a  large  business,  and  had  all  sorts  of  cus- 
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tomoi*s,  with  u  capacity  to  adapt  himself  to  the  wants  and  whims  oi 
every  variety.  IIo  was  accustomed  to  say,  in  commendation  of  his 
whisky,  tiiat  it  was  a  hundred  years  old;  that  he  could  vouch  for  its 
a>5e,  fur  he  lielped  to  make  it.  Parties  of  young  folks  were  accus- 
tomed to  rlrive  out  from  Wah^hington,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  to  take 
a  lueal  and  iiave  a  dance  at  Charie}'  Miller's.  His  meals  were  sump- 
tuons  and  savory,  and  gave  his  house  a  reputation  from  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  profit.  One  of  his  specialties  was  fine  peach  brandy, which 
is  graeiously  remembered  and  irequently  spoken  of  by  the  surviyon 
of  tlie  old  ])ike  1u>ys  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm.  Miller  died  in  this 
house,  and  it  jKissed  to  the  hands  of  Daivid  Ullerj'. 

''  No  longer  the  hoRt  hobbles  down  from  his  rest 
In  the  porch's  cool  shadow,  to  welcome  his  guest 
With  a  smile  of  dehght  and  a  grasp  of  the  hand, 
And  a  glance  of  the  eye  that  no  heart  could  withstand." 

One  and  a  half  miles  west  ot  Charley  Miller's,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road,  a  tavern  was  kept  in  a  wooden  building  many  years  ago 
b\'  William  I'lyniire.  Thisohl  tavern  furnished  good  entertainment, 
and  its  old  host  was  attentive  and  ])olitc  to  his  pati'ons.  Plymire  was 
succeeded  in  this  house  by  Henry  Yorty,  who  kept  it  going  as  a  tav- 
ern until  his  death,  and  for  some  time  thereafter  it  was  kept  by  his 
wirlow,  but  was  never  kept  as  a  tavern  aflcr  Mrs.  Yorty 's  (ime. 

The  next  old  wagon  stand  on  the  westward  tramp  is  the  "Gals 
Il<)use."  This  house  is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  about 
two  miles  west  ot'  Charlcv  MiMcr's.  It  is  a  frame  building,  and  once 
was  painted  red.  Imi  tlie  red  all  wore  oti'  many  years  ago.  and  was 
not  rcplacrd.  It  waN  calle<l  tin*  '-(fals  House."  because  it  was  owned 
and  condnricd  l»y  tlircc  maiden  women  of  the  family  name  of  Dague. 
The  i;n)unds  a?*onnd  this  old  house,  night  at\ei'  night,  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  ihe  roacj's  ])rosperity.  were  crowded  with  teams  and 
wagons.  ;nid  tlie  reputation  of  the  j)lace  was  excellent  in  every  jMir- 
ticular.  The  Dague  girls  were  the  owners  of  the  house, and  of  about 
eighty  acri's  of  rich  land  surrounding  it,  and  alter  business  closed  on 
the  road,  they  sold  and  conveyed  the  property  to  Joseph  Henderson, 
a  well  rememlKTiMl  and  worthy  old  stage  driver,  who  went  into  pos- 
si'ssion  and  made  this  i)lace  his  home  for  manv  veal's. 

One  mile  further  west  is  Wards.  Jfere  a  well  known  tavern 
was  kept  by  Daniel  Ward,  all  through  the  flourishing  era  of  the  road, 
and  it  was  well  kept  an<l  well  ])atronized.  Ward  was  rich,  the  owner 
of  his  lavi-rn  stand,  and  a  fine  farm  in  addition, and  therefore  unlike 
many  other  ohi  tavern  keepers  of  the  road  who  lease«l  their  houses 
from  year  to  year,  and  changed  from  point  to  ]>oint  at  different  times. 
Ward's  tavern  is  a  lai'ge  frame  house,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road, 
with  a  spacious  [>orch  in  front,  and  a  large  wagon  yard  conveniently 
atiached.  and  was  a  fav(M*ite  stopping  jilace  for  old  wagoners.  The 
olcl  house  is  still  standing,  unused,  because  not  neede<l  as  a  tavern, 
but  it  remains  a  prominent  landmark  of  the  road,  carrying  the  mintl 
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back  to  the  period  of  its  enlivening  scenes  and  moving  pageants. 
Daniel  Ward  was  a  pronounced  type  of  the  old  tavern  keeper.  He 
was  rather  a  large  man,  not  fleshy,  but  broad  shouldered,  with  a  slight 
stoop.  His  complexion  was  reddish,  and  he  always  had  a  pleasant 
smile  wherewith  to  greet  a  guest.  He  wore  a  broad-rim  mod,  high- 
crowned,  brown-colored  fur  hat,  with  long,  soft  nap,  the  stylo  of  hat 
worn  by  all  old  tavern  keepers  and  wagoners  when  dressed  for  special 
occasions.  Mrs.  Ward  was  an  admirable  help-malo  for  hor  hushand. 
She  was  a  large  woman,  of  florid  complexion,  and  full  of  energy  and 
zeal  in  her  occupation.  The  meals  she  spread  before  her  numerous 
guests  in  all  seasons  were  bountiful  and  relishablo,  and  gave  her  hus- 
band's old  tavern  a  wide  reputation.  What  a  change?  Once  all  was 
life  and  animation  at  this  old  tavern,  now 

"The  wind  whistles  shrill,  through  the  wide  open  doors, 
And  lizards  keep  house,  on  the  moulderinjj  tioors." 

Four  miles  west  from  Ward's  the  old  and  popular  wagon  stand 
of  Thomas  Hastings  is  reached.  In  proceeding  onward  toward  the 
Hastings  House  a  celebrated  point  is  passed,  known  in  the  peculiar 
vocabulary  of  the  road  as ''Egg  Nog  Hill."  On  this  hill  for  man}- 
years  lived  in  retirement  Samuel  Flowers,  one  of  the  oldest,  steadiest 
and  best  known  wagoners  of  the  road.  William  J).  Evans,  residing 
in  Malvern,  Iowa,  a  son  of  Gabriel  Evans,  of  the  old  firm  of  Kinkoad, 
Beck  &  Evans,  contractoi*s  and  bridge  buildei's,  before  mentioned, 
furnishes  the  following  story  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  hill : 
The  engineers  in  locating  the  line  of  the  road  were  much  exercised 
in  fixing  the  grade  at  this  point,  and  before  arriving  at  conclusions 
the  sun  went  down,  and  with  a  view  probably  of  stimulating  their 
minds  to  clearer  conceptions,  they  ordered  a  bucket  of  egg-nog  to  be 
served  in  their  shanty.  Partaking  freely  of  this  ancient,  agreeable 
and  strong  beverage  during  the  night,  they  proceeded  next  morning 
with  the  work  in  hand,  and  established  the  grade  without  further 
embarrassment.  The  chain  carriers  and  other  employees  were  called 
in  to  the  rough,  roadside  banquet,  and  the  region  all  around  echoed 
the  notes  of  that  night's  revelry,  and  ever  thereaf\er  the  locality  has 
been  known  as  "Egg  Nog  Hill."  If  this  is  a  true  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  name,  and  the  authority  quoted  is  respectable  an<l  cred- 
ible, there  are  many  persons  willing  to  aver  that  the  influence  of  the 
egg  nog  was  anything  but  propitious,  since  the  gra<le  of  the  road  at 
this  point  is  nothing  to  boast  of.  At  the  foot  of  Egg  Nog  Hill  a  val- 
ley is  reached  over  which  the  road  passes  for  a  distance  of  two  miles 
on  a  level  grade,  varied  by  slight  undulations,  terminating  at  or  near 
the  old  Buchanan  postoffice.  This  portion  of  the  road  was  called  by  old 
stage  drivers  **The  Long  Stretch,"  and  over  its  favorable  grade  stage 
teams  sped  with  more  than  ordinary  rapidity.  It  is  considered  ger- 
maine  to  state  in  this  connecticm,  that  the  general  grade  of  the  road  has 
been  much  and  sharply  criticised,  and  by  many  condemned  outright. 
The  main  point  of  objection  urged  against  the  gnide  is,  that  it  involves 
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many  long  and  stoop  hills,  which  could  have  1>een  avoided  by  making; 
side  cuts  and  occupying  the  valloys,  and  this  is  true,  but  any  other 
locati(ui  would  have  longthonod  the  line  and  incivnscd  the  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance.  David  Shriver,  of  Cumberland,  was 
the  chi**f  engineer  in  charge  of  the  location,  and  instructed  by  xhv 
<Iovernnient  to  make  the  line  as  stniight  as  practicable,  within  the 
limit  of  a  tivc  degree  elevation.  JU»sides.  there  was  a  popular  theorv 
when  the  line  was  located,  that  a  road  over  hills  was  not  as  fatiguinij 
to  horses  as  a  r<»a<l  with  a  uniform  grade.  It  was  argued  that  a  hoi>i» 
is  provided  with  two  sets  ol  muscles.  (»ne  of  which  is  used  in  goini; 
u])  and  the  other  in  going  down  a  hill,  and  the  conclusion  was  th:it 
hoi'ses  Were  relieved  an<l  rested  by  a  change  from  an  up  to  a  down 
grade.  Afler  this  digression,  the  readers  attention  is  invited  backtn 
the  old  tavern  of  Thomas  Jlastings.  It  is  situate  on  the  sunimit  ofn 
hill  of  averaice  length  and  ii:ra<le  on  the  south  side,  and  a  short  «lis- 
tance  hack  from  the  road.  The  location  of  this  house,  with  reference 
to  the  road,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  old  red  tavern,  two  niile.s  ea.<*t  of 
Brownsville.  The  Hastings  Ilon.'ie  was  a  leading  tavern  of  the  road, 
all  through  its  prosj)erousera.  The  large  patronage  it  en  joyed  is  the 
best  eviflenc*'  that  it  was  well  ke[d. 

,Iohn  AV.  McDowell,  of  Tniontown,  an  ex-Countv  Commissioner 

« 

of  Favette  count  v.  IVnnsvlvania,  was  w«»rking  on  the  i"oad  in  1^444 
under  the  suj)erintendi'ncy  of  William  Searight.  and  boaitiing  at  the 
Jlastings  ITouse.  On  the  nmrning  of  the  election  <»f  tliat  year  be  rose 
'*  brii^ht  and  earlv,"  took  his  breakfast  "before  the  break  of  dav." 
mounted  a  horse,  and  rode  to  Mt.  Washington,  the  polling  plact*  for 
Wharton  lownsiiip,  whirh  ^vas  his  home,  in  time  to  vote  for  Polk  and 
Dallas.  McDowell  fre(jueiilly  relates  this  incident  of  his  life.  wluMi 
reiMMintiiig  his  party  services,  and  lays  })articular  stress  on  the  cir- 
<*um*^tancc  that  the  dining  room  gi]*ls  gladly  furnisluHl  him  his  break- 
fast and  (diecred  him  on  his  mission.  The  distance  troin  the  old  IIa»;t- 
iniTs  tavern  to  Mt.  AVashinirton  is  tbrtv-two  miles. 

While  the  road  wa*^  imderi^oini;  const  met  I'on.  there  was  a'  tavern 
ahoul  midwav  of  tlu'  ••  L(»nij:  Stretcdi."  and  on  the  south  side  <»f  the 
i'oa<l.  It  wa^  kcid  hv  one  Smith,  of  the  extensive  American  familv 
of  that  name.  At  times  there  was  great  tlisonler  and  much  tumult, 
amounting  almost  to  I'iot.at  this  old  tavern,  and  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions the  old  militia  of  Washington  coiintv  was  onlorcd  to  the  scene 
to  enforce  the  kee])ing  of  the  ])eace.  These  disorders,  like  siinilar 
<»nt breaks  of  the  ]>resent  day.  were  ua  doubt  attributable  to  the  im- 
moderate use  of  intoxicants. 

Within  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  west  of  the  old  Hastings  hou^e. 
Samuel  Hughes  kc])t  a  tavern  in  1841^  and  hefore.  and  ])rol»ably  a 
short  time  afler  that  date.  I! is  house  was  a  large  and  imposing 
frame  building  (m  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  known  in  its  day 
as  the  "  rpland  House. "  This  name  a])peared  on  the  sign  hoard, 
'fhe  surroun<lings  of  this  house  weiv  attractive.  It  had  an  aristo- 
cratic air  about  it.  an<l  enjoyed  an  aristocratic  patronage.     AVhile  «)ld 
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wftgoiierH  crowded  the  Hastings  House,  travelers  in  chaises  and  fine 
carriages  stopped  at  the  Upland.  By  some  means,  and  many  years 
ago,  this  old  house  was. demolished,  and  a  fine  brick  building  erected 
on  its  site,  owned  and  occupied  by  Joseph  Doak,  wlio  was  at  one  time 
a  sujK'rintendent  of  the  road. 

About  one  and  a  half  miles  west  ot  the  Upland  House,  Major 
James  Dunlap,  at  a  very  early  ])eriod  of  the  road's  history,  kept  a 
tavern  on  the  south  side,  on  an  elevation  and  a  little  distance  back 
from  the  roadside.  It  was  called  the  '-Mt.  Vernon  House,"  and  was 
doing  business  as  early  as  the  year  181G,  two  years  before  the  road 
was  comj^letcd  as  far  west  as  Washington.  Major  Dunlap  was  a 
j)rominent  man  of  his  day,  an<l  brigade  ins])ector  of  the  Washington 
county  (Pennsylvania)  militia,  an  office  of  no  little  consecjuence  in  tlie 
early  history  of  Pennsylvania.  Major  Ihinlap  subsequently  kept  the 
Jackson  House  in  Washington.  Pennsylvania.  Before  reaching  the 
Mt.  Vernon  House,  an  ohl  round  toll  house  is  j)assed,  where  William 
Hill  collected  tolls  for  many  years  from  the  throngs  of  tmvelers  on 
the  road.  The  old  Mt.  A'ernon  House  was  su])planted  b^'  a  new  one, 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  Rettig.  who  became  the  owner  of  the 
property.  The  new  house  is  a  brick  structure,  and  was  a  wagon 
stand.  There  was  an  abundant  water  sup])ly  at  this  house,  and  old 
stage  drivers  and  wagoners  halted  upon  reaching  it  to  refresh  their 
teams.  Charles  J^ettig  die<l  about  the  year  18G0.  He  was  a  staunch 
and  sturdy  citizen,  and  possessed  the  confidence  aiul  enjoyed  the  re- 
sj)ect  of  all  his  neighbors. 

The  next  point  west,  but  a  short  distance,  is  invested  with  more 
than  oniinary  interest,  ll  is  Pancake,  sometimes  called  Martinsburg, 
aiul  in  later  vears,  to  a  limited  extent,  known  as  Laboratory.  But 
Pancake  was  the  original,  and  remains  the  popular  name.  It  is 
almost  within  eyesight  of  Washington.  The  first  tavern  here  was 
kept  by  George  Pancake,  and  hence  the  name  given  the  place.  His 
house  was  a  small  log  building,  erected  near  the  beginning  of  the 
])resent  century,  and  ])robably  the  first  house  in  the  village.  Pan- 
<'ake  did  well  with  the  means  at  his  command,  but  his  old  house  was 
not  cfjual  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  road,  and  after  it  was  removed, 
and  the  old  proprietor  called  to  his  final  reckoning.  Jonathan  Martin 
a])peared  on  the  scene.  Martin  was  a  discerning  man, and  foreseeing 
the  future  of  the  National  Road  as  a  great  highway,  built  a  large 
brick  liouse  for  use  as  a  tavern.  It  is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the 
roa<l.  two  stories,  twelve  large  and  comfortable  rooms,  and  was  erected 
in  the  year  1825.  A  spacious  porch  runs  tlie  entire  length  of  the 
liouse  and  approaches  the  edge  of  the  road.  Jonathan  Martin  kept 
this  tavern  from  the  date  of  its  erection  until  business  closed  on  the 
road,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  that  it  was  in  charge  of  J.  AV. 
Holland,  back  in  the  forties.  Since  the  close  of  its  career  as  a  tavern 
it  has  been  occupied  as  a  ([uiet  farm  house.  Martin  was  a  genial 
landlord,  and  made  money  at  tavern  keeping.  A  short  distance  back 
from  the  tavern  he  had  a  horse-power  gi'ist  mill  and  a  carding  machine 
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wliicli  ho  (jponitod  for  a  number  of  ^years.  thus  supplementing  bis 
^aiiis  as  a  laveni  koopcr,  (uMienil  JaokHon  was  on  one  occasion  a 
i^uost  nf  Martin's  tavi'rn.  and  tlio  celebrated  theologian,  Alexamler 
<'anipl>ell,  IriMiuently  Io«l«j:t'<l  within  its  vi^nenible  walls  -iuul  sat  at  its 
bounti'ous  talkie. 

As  I'arly  as  1S2I  <ii'ort^«*  J^in^^land  kept  a  wag(»n  ntand  tavern 
within  a  short  distan^-o  of  the  boronii^h  limits  of  Washington.  His 
old  house,  a  comnxidious  lirick  building,  is  still  standing,  situate  on 
the  north,  or  at  this  j)oint  rather,  east  sidi*  of  the  road,  with  sutKcient 
ground  intervening  to  form  a  good  wagon  yard.  John  Sample  suc- 
et'Cili'd  IJinghmd  at  this  old  stand,  and  became  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty. It  is  now  the  ])rivate  residence  of  William  AVorkman.  esq.,  and 
has  not  iM'en  kept  as  a  tavern  sineo  1S4  t. 
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Old  Tarvrm  ami  Tmrrn  Kirjurif  andinni'd  —  Wai<hhnjton  —  Wanhingtonavil  Jcffei'- 
mn  Colhye  —  The  Funak  Srminanf  —  Jaiiux  WilwHj  Jird  Tarn-n' Keeper  la 
Wai<hinfj(on  —  ThctuvIhMm  — Major  McConnick-H —  The  White  Gooi^e  and  the 
Golden  Swan  —  JMluin:<  Old  Wagon  Stand—  Tlw  Valentine^  The  Bnck  — 
The  Gen.  Andren-  Jackson — The  Ghhe — The  Croi^  Ke}j8 — The  Indian 
Queen —  Tlic  Mermaid —  The  Rising  Snn  —  The  Gni.  Brown  —  The  Fountain 
—  Bilhj  Brown  and  Jimtni/  Brown — The  Mansion  —  John  N.  I)agg  —  A 
Giant  BiHft  Jack —  The  American —  The  Fulton —  Thr  National  —  Sarratt's — 
The  Greene  ILnise. 

Wasliiiiijrtoii  became  a  ])oint  on  the  Xational  lioad  by  force  of  a 
provision  in  the  act  of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  ajiproved  A])ril 
9lh,  1807,  before  recited.  In  a  retrospective  view  that  seems  to  have 
been  a  wise  j)rovisi()n.  Washington,  it  is  true,  is  older  than  the  road, 
but  without  the  road  it  would  be  ditficult  to  conjecture  what  the  his- 
tory of  the  town  would  have  been  from  1818  down  to  1852.  That 
the  road  had  much  to  do  in  ])romoting  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  town,  there  can  be  no  question,  and  it  must  also  be  conceded  that 
the  town  contributed  in  good  round  measure  to  the  life  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  road.  Washington  is  one  of  tlie  largest  and  prettiest  towns 
on  the  road,  not  as  well  favored  1)V  location  as  Uniontown.  AVhile 
AVashington  possesses  many  very  important  advantages,  it  has  at  the 
same  time,  like  other  towns,  its  disadvantages.  For  example,  it  is  a 
dry  town.  It  was  not  dry  in  tlie  ])almy  days  of  the  old  pike.  No 
liquor  can  at  this  time  be  lawfully  sold  in  Washington  as  a  beverage, 
and  the  town  is  not  over  abundantly  supplied  with  good  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  town  is  justly  distinguished  for  the  superiority  of 
its  educational  institutions.  Washington  an<l  Jcffei'son  college  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  land.  Its  graduates  include  many  of  the  ablest  men 
of  the  country,  both  of  the  i)resent  and  tlie  past.  Flverywhere,  at 
every  leading  point  in  our  wi<lely  extended  liepublic,  the  graduates 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  arc  j)ushing  ahead  at  the  front, 
in  all  the  learned  professions,  in  the  judiciary,  and  in  every  line  of 
honorable  industry.  It  is  not  a  dude  college,  as  many  more  jjreten- 
tious  colleges  are,  but  a  working  college,  sending  out  workei*s,  equip- 
])ed  like  men,  to  run  the  race  set  before  them.  The  Female  Seminary 
is  another  institution  of  which  the  citizens  of  Washington  are  justly 
proud.     It  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  similar  institutions,  and  for 
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luoro  than  half  a  century,  year  atlor  year,  has  «cDt   on  I   its  gradu- 
ates to  elieer  and  brighten  the  worUi. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  confesses  to  an  affection  for  Wa»9liingt«)U. 
which  no  vicissitude  of  life  or  time  can  alienate.  He  was  educated 
at  her  college,  and  if  he  failed  in  obtaining  a  thorough  education,  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  his  venerable  nhna  maicr.  Dr.  I>avid  McCon- 
oughy,  who  presided  over  the  college,  when  the  writer  was  a  student 
within  its  halls,  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  Saii\ts.  A  purer 
nnm  never  live<i.  He  was  a  Christian,  who  never  entertained  a  doubt, 
and  a  scholar  in  the  broadest  sense;  and  it  is  most  gnititying  to  the 
thousands  of  graduates  and  frien<ls  of  the  college  scattere<l  broadcast 
throughout  the  land,  to  know  that  Dr.  Motfatt,  the  present  hea<l  of 
the  institution,  is  a  worthy  successor  of  that  venerated  president.  The 
writer  also  retains  the  sweet t»st  recollections  of  the  old  citizens  of 
Waslungton,  and  cherishes  with  dee])est  feeling  his  associations  at 
college  with  .lames  (J.  Blaine,  who  subse<juently  became  the  most 
illustrious  statesman  of  his  generation,  and  nuuiv  others  who  have 
written  their  mimes  high  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 

There  mav  be  some  rea<lers  inclined  to  think  that  the  blending 
of  stage  drivers  and  wagoners  with  d(K-tors.  teachers  aiul  .statesmen, 
is  a  strange  commingling;  but  it  is  not.  History  is  literatuiv,  and 
stage  drivers  and  wagoners,  like  other  classes,  and  occupations  of 
men,  enter  into  the  wc'b  and  woof  of  historv. 

James  Wilson  hung  out  the  first  tavern  sign  in  Washington.  His 
house  was  a  log  structure,  and  stood  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Main 
ami  Beau  streets,  now  coveiv<i  by  Smiths  store.  He  opened  up  busi- 
ness in  17'^ I,  and  was  lircnsed  l»y  tlu'  court  to  <li.<|K'nse  the  ardi'iit  at 
••Cattish  Camp."  He  continued  business  in  ibis  bouse  down  to  the 
y^^wv  171*2.  The  oM  Supreme  Ju<lges  slop])ed  at  Wilson's  tavern 
when  iliev  went  to  Wasliiuirton  to  bold  the  courts  of  Over  and  Term- 
iner.  Whether  they  were  fed  on  roast  pig.  as  Chief  Justice  Mclvcan 
at  Saltei's  old  tavern  in  Ciiiontown.  does  not  appear  of  record.  At\er 
Wilson's  time  this  house  wa>  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved,  and 
continued  as  a  tavei-n  bv  ^[icliael  Ocheltree.  who  remained  in  cbarixe 
<lown  to  the  ^■ear  lsl2.  when  a  nnm  of  the  nanu*  of  Hotrotf  was  in- 
stalled  as  host.  Kotrotl*  gave  way  to  John  Kline,  who  came  n|>  from 
tlu'  Cross  Koads.  nine  miles  w«*sl  of  Brownsville,  and  took  charge  i»f 
the  house,  under  the  sign  of  ••(ieii.  Wayne."  Capt.  John  M<-Clnnev 
followed  Kline,  and  be  in  turn  was  followed  by  .b)M'})h  Teetei's  and 
Joseph  Hallam.  Hallam  kej)t  the  house  until  probably  184tL  when 
he  went  down  town  to  take  charge  of  the  obi  wagon  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  j)re.sent  Valentine  House.  When  JFidlam  let't  it  the  old  Wil- 
son House  ceased  to  l)e  a  tavern. 

As  early  as  1782  John  I)odd  ke])t  tavern  in  a  log  house  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  street,  nearly  opjiosite  tlu*  court  house,  and  re- 
mained its  host  until  his  death  in  17l»r),  He  died  while  returniui; 
home  from  a  trading  trip  to  Ni'W  Orleans.  John  Wilson  next  Um\< 
charge,  and  conducted  its  affairs  for  many  years,  associated  with  stir- 
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ring  events,  down  to  a  period  as  late  probably  as  1835,  when  the 
house  disappeared  as  a  tavern.  John  Dodd  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
numerous  Dodds  now  of  Washington  and  vicinity,  most  of  whom 
have  taken  to  the  ministry  and  other  learned  professions. 

Cluirles  Dodd!  a  brother  of  John,  above  mentioned,  kept  a  tavern 
on  Main  street  in  1782,  in  a  log  house,  recently  occu])ied  by  Kobert 
Strean's  hardware  store.  The  first  courts  of  Washington  county 
were  held  in  this  ohl  tavern,  and  the  county  jail  was  a  log  stable  in 
the  rear  of  the  lot  on  which  it  stood.  Charles  Dodd  ke])t  this  tavern 
tor  ten  years,  and  sold  out  to  Daniel  Kehr,  who  continued  it  a  short 
time,  lull  finding  it  un])rotitable,  took  down  his  sign  ami  went  to 
sboemaking. 

John  Adams  kept  a  tavern  from  1783  to  1789.  Its  location  is 
not  accurately  known,  and  so  in  the  case  of  John  Colwell,  a  tavern 
keeper  of  1784.  In  1785  Hugh  Means,  Samuel  Acklin  and  William 
Falconer,  were  tavern  keepers  in  AVashington.  Acklin  continued  in 
the  business  until  1788,  and  Falconer  until  171U.  William  Meetkirk, 
who  was  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  numy  years,  ke[>t  a 
tavern  on  Main  street  from  178G  to  17l>3,  in  the  house  until  recently 
oc<*upied  by  Mrs.  McFarland,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  is  the 
house  kept  by  Col  well  and  Means. 

MaJ.  Oeorge  McCormick  kept  a  tavern  in  1788,  and  Col.  John 
3fav's  journal  compliments  it  bv  this  entry:  "Thursdav,  Aui;.  7, 
1788,  set  out  from  the  hotel  at  four  o'clock,  ami  at  half-])ast  eight  ar- 
rived at  Maj.  George  McCJormick's  in  Washington,  where  we  break- 
fasted. This  is  an  excellent  house,  where  New  England  men  put  up." 
The  writer  regrets  his  failure  to  ascertain  the  exact  location  of  this 
old  tavern. 

Hugh  Wilson  (son  of  James)  kept  a  tavern  in  Washington  in 
1780,  and  John  McMichael  in  1700,  tlie  locations  of  which  are  not 
now  ascertainable. 

Charles  Valentine  kept  the  ''White  Goose  '  in  1701.  This 
house  stood  on  the  lot  now  covered  by  the  Valentine  House.  The 
name  Valentine  is  prominently  i<lentitied  with  the  National  lUuid 
from  the  <late  of  its  construction  to  the  ])resent  time.  The  *'AVhite 
<roose"  was  the  symbol  under  which  this  old  tavern  sailed  until  the 
year  18()(i,  when  it  assumed  the  more  poetic  name  of ''Golden  Swan,'* 
under  the  management  of  John  Hettigg.  llettigg  was  relieved  from 
its  cares  an<l  responsibilities  in  1810  by  Juliana  Valentine,  who  j)re- 
sided  ovei*  its  <lestinies  down  to  the  year  1810.  Tt  next  passed  to  the 
control  and  management  of  James  Sargeant,  who  kept  it  for  a  brief 
period,  and  turned  it  over  to  John  Valentine  and  iicwis  Valentine, 
who  continued  it  down  to  1825.  It  was  next  kept  for  two  years  by 
John  Hays.  In  1827  it  was  kept  by  Isaac  Sumny,  under  the  sign  of 
the  '-Washington  Hall."  It  was  kept  by  Samuel  Donley  and  various 
other  pei*sons,  down  to  about  the  year  1840,  when  as  before  stated,  it 
passed  to  the  control  of  Joseph  Ilallam.  In  Hallam's  time  it  was  a 
popular  wagon  stand,  and  ditl  a  large  business.     Ilallam  was  a  man 
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lu'luw  tlir  iiit>(liiim  sizL'.  a  little  Btooped,  and  of  quiet  demeanor.  He 
ha<l  IX  ;^«H)<1  wagon  yard,  and  caterod  to  the  tastes  of  old  wagoners  in 
an  a<rrt'oahU'  nianiicr.  The  happiest  moments  of  Amos  Waltz  were 
th«)si*  in  which  ho  inserted  the  <^ear  pole  between  the  spokes  of  the 
hin<l  whooi  <>t  a  road  wa«con,  as  it  stood  on  Ilallam's  vard,  and  after- 
ward  look  a  drink  with  the  jolly  wagoners  in  Hallam's  old  bar-room. 
In  IS  17  or  1S48  the  juvseiit  Valentine  Ifonse  was  built,  and  kept  for 
many  years  thereaOer  by  Maj.  (leo.  T.  Hammond.  It  was  also  kept 
a  wliile  by  ex-Sherill*  Andrew  Brnee.  afterwaiHl  by  ex-Sheriff  Hugh 
Kevs.  an<l  hiler  and  until  a  reeent  date  bv  William  F.  Diekev,  and  i9 
now  calkMl  llie  -Allison  House." 

In  17!»1  Miehael  Kuntz  kept  a  tavern  where  VowelTs  drug  store 
stan<ls.  This  liouse  was  kept  in  1707  by  John  Scott,  under  the  sign 
of  the  -Spread  KagU»."  J.  Xeilson,  John  Fisher,  Samuel  McMilleu. 
and  J<»hn  Ferguson,  were  all  old  tavern  keepei*s  of  Washington. 

Joseph  Ilusttni  kept  the  **  Buek  Tavern"  as  early  as  1796.  This 
is  a  stone  house  on  the  east  side  of  Main  stivet.  below  Maiden.  Hus- 
ton kepi  this  house  until  1812,  and  died  in  it.  His  widow  sueeeeded 
him  for  a  brief  ]»erioil,  and  U^ase<l  the  house  to  James  Sargeant,  who 
kept  it  until  ISIT),  when  Mrs.  Huston  again  went  in,  and  kept  it  until 
1820.  She  afterward  re-nuirried.  lost  her  seeond  husband,  and  was 
kee])ing  this  house  in  1S38  as  Klizabeth  Fleming,  and  it  was  con- 
tinued alter  that  date  l)V  her  son,  William  B.  Huston.  The  old  Buck 
is  still  standing,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  town. 

In  17'J7  James  Workman  kept  a  tavern,  the  site  of  which  is  not 
known.  IFe  coniinui'd  until  18i:{.  when  he  wont  to  farming.  After 
lliree  yi'Mis"  experience  in  tjirming  he  returned  tc»  town,  and  openc<l 
:i  tavnn  under  the  >ign  of  "(Jen.  Ainlrew  Jaek.son."  This  old  tavern 
stnud  on  the  we>t  side  of  ^fain  street.  Ik'Iow  the  *•  Globe  Inn."  It  was 
subsr<iuenily  kr])X  by  Maj.  James  I^unlap  of  the  old  Mt.  Vernon 
IloiiM*.  east  <»f    I*aneake. 

P'l-oin  171>S  to  isoi)  Di-.  John  J.  IxMuoyne  kept  a  tavern  on  the 
>outli  side  of  .Main  sli'eet.  where  an  old  road  eaine  down  over  Gallows 
Hill.  This  house  was  afierwai'd  kept  by  Jacob  Goo<l.  and  continued 
foi-  a  number  of  years  bv  his  widow. 

•  « 

The  •(ijobe  Inn"  was  one  of  the  most  famous  old  taverns  in 
Washington.  It  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street,  at  t lie 
(•oi'ner  of  Strawln'i'ry  alley.  This  house  was  o]>ened  as  a  tavern  in 
171)7.  and  in  the  next  year  passe<l  to  the  hands  of  David  Morris,  and 
was  kept  bv  bini.  eontinuouslv,  until  his  death  in  1834.  Genenil  La- 
Fayette  was  entei'tained  at  this  house  in  1825.  and  it  wa.s  a  favonto 
stopping  j)Iaet'  of  Henry  Clay.  an<l  numy  other  statesmen  and  hercK's 
of  the  olden  time.  This  old  tavern  was  a  frame  building,  and  ro- 
mainetl  stan<ling  until  ISiM.  Rev.  William  P.  Alrich,  an  old  and 
pojjular  prol'essor  of  mathematics  in  Washington  college,  mamed  :i 
dauirhter  <»f  David  Moi-ris. 

One  Kox  kej)t  a  tavern,  at  an  early  j)eriod,  in  a  house  that  stood 
on  the  east  side  of  Main  street,  where  the  Morgan  Block  now  stands. 
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The  "CroBs  Keys"  was  a  popular  tavern  of  the  olden  time.  It 
stood  on  thjD  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Wheeling  streets,  opposite 
the  Valentine  House.  It  was  opened  in  1801  by  James  McGamant, 
who  kept  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1818.  Tradition  has 
it  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  bite  by  a  mad  Avolf.  Ills  widow 
continued  it  for  about  two  years,  when  she  quit  it  to  take  charge  of 
the  ''General  Washington  House,"  nearly  opposite  the  courthouse. 
She  returned,  however,  after  a  time  to  the  ''Cross  Keys,"  and  was 
keeping  that  house  as  late  as  1831.  Jn  the  year  last  named  she 
caused  to  be  inserted  in  a  town  paper  a  notice  that  she  furnished  din- 
ner and  horse  i^cad  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  boarding  and  lodging 
for  jurors  and  others  attending  court  for  two  dollars  a  week.  The 
••CrosH  Keys"  was  kept  afterward  at  different  dates  by  James  Sar- 
gcanl,  Charles  Kettig,  John  Bradfield,  William  Blakely  and  Otho 
Ilartzell.  It  closed  as  a  tavern  previous  to  1844.  James  McCamant, 
the  fir^t  proprietor  of  the  -'Cross  Keys"  tavern,  was  the  father-in- 
hiw  of  Jose])h  Henderson,  esq.,  a  prominent  and  popular  old  lawyer 
of  Washington. 

('hristian  Keiffer  kept  a  tavern  in  1805  at  the  sign  of  "Wash- 
ington." Keiffer's  career  as  a  tavern  kee[)er  must  have  been  a  brief 
and  an  uninteresting  one.  since  old  inhabitants  are  unable  to  locate 
his  house,  although  it  bore  a  name  that  should  and  does  survive,  in 
every  other  form  except  in  its  application  to  Keiffer's  old  tavern. 

John  Kirk  kej)t  a  tavern  ab<mt  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury in  a  house  that  stood  on  Wheeling  street,  west  of  Main.  This 
hou.se  was  ])ainted  red  and  penciled  to  imitate  brick.  After  Kirk 
left  it  William  Wilson  became  its  pro])rietor.  He  was  known  as 
**  Center  Billy."  He  did  not  find  tavern  keeping  sufficiently  profit- 
able, and  (juitting  the  business,  turned  his  attention  to  blacksmithing 
and  wagon  making.  The  old  name  of  Wheeling  street  was  "Belle," 
and  the  present  name  was  given  it  by  the  old  stage  drivers  and  wag- 
onei*s,  because  it  intersected  the  old  road  leading  to  Wheeling. 

The  '"Indian  Queen"  was  an  old  and  well  remembered  tavern  on 
Main  street,  opposite  the  court  house.  It  was  opened  in  1808  by 
John  McCluny.  In  1815  it  changed  its  location  and  solicited  public 
])atronage  on  Main  street,  above  Chestnut,  where  Justice  Donehoe's 
residence  now  is.  under  the  auspices  of  its  old  founder,  John  Mc- 
Cluny aforesaid.  In  its  new  location  it  became  the  headquarters  of 
the  Jackson  Democracy.  This  house  was  ke])t  by  Thomas  Officer, 
and  was  known  as  the  "Green  Tree,"  before  McCluny  ])laced  it  un- 
der the  shield  of  the  "Indian  Queen."  It  was  afterward  occupied 
by  John  Johnson,  who  kept  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  ceased 
to  do  business  as  a  tavern  during  his  occupancy. 

About  the  year  1820  John  Manuel  kept  a  tavern  in  a  white  frame 
house  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street,  immediately  below  the  present 
depot  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad. 

There  was  an  old  tavern  in  Washington  at  an  early  day  kept  by 
Jacob  Moler,  and  known  as  "The  Mermaid."     It  was  located  on  the 
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south  side  of  West  Wheeling  stit'ct,  and  on  the  lot  now  owned  l»y 
( -hiirles  Dnehoii!*t.  It  was  tlio  headquarters  of  the  Hibernians.  au<l 
while  it  did  not  anpire  to  rival  the  **G1oIk*"  or  the  "Rising  Sun.**  it 
was  not  lacking  in  ])atronage.  It  does  not  api)ear  to  have  been  con- 
tinued as  a  tavern  al\er  the  time  of  Moler. 

The  '•  Rising  Sun,*'  a  leading  tavern  in  its  day.  oeeu]>ie<l  a  lot 
near  the  corner  of  Main  and  Chestnut  streets,  almost  directly  op]K)- 
sile  the  house  subse(|uently  known  as  "The  Mansion.'*  Tlie  fiiNt 
pro])rietor  of  the  *-Hising  Sun"  was  James  Garrett,  and  he  remained 
in  charge  until  1822.  lie  was  active  in  his  business,  and  accustomed 
to  say,  ""Walk  in.  walk  in,  gentlemen:  I  keep  a  decent  house,  and 
]uvvide  sweetened  bitters."  James  Briceland  kept  this  house  for  on** 
year,  after  which  he  turned  it  back  to  Garrett,  who  continued  to  keep 
it  until  it  passed  to  the  han<ls  of  John  N.  l^agg,  who  kept  it  until  he 
]»urchased  the  -Mansion  Jlouse,"  on  the  opposite  corner.  It  is  said 
that  one  hundred  teams  have  been  seen  standing  around  the  *- Rising 
Sun"  in  a  single  night.  Briceland  went  down  to  the  lower  end  of 
town  and  took  charge  of  the  house  subsequently  known  as  '-The 
Nali«)nal.*'  In  1823  while  Dagg  was  keeping  the  '^Rising  Sun,'*  u 
townsman  and  an  (dd  wagoner  had  an  altercation  in  the  bar-i'oom. 
and  l>agg  pitche<l  them  both  out  into  the  street.  In  the  descent  the 
wagoner's  head  struck  the  curi>-stone, fatally  injuring  him.  Mr.  Dagg 
was  prosecuted  and  arraigne<l  for  murder  in  consequence,  but  acquit- 
ted by  the  jury  on  the  ground  that  the  homicide  was  more  the  result 
of  accident,  than  any  intention  to  kill.  During  the  brief  term  of 
Mr.  nrirclnnd  at  the  ••  Rising  Sun  '  he  had  as  guesttj  on  one  occasion, 
(icn.  AihIi'cw  Jackson,  family  and  suite.  Tlie  distinguished  party 
were  rn  mufc  to  Washington  City,  and  upon  departing  frr»ni  the 
•'  Risini^  Sun"  wci'c  honored  bv  an  escort  of  citizens  of  Washiuirton 
as  t'a?*  cast  as  Ilillshoro. 

In  1.S21  Knoch  Miller  opened  a  tavern  in  a  large  brick  house  at 
the  west  end  of  town. nearly  oppo.site  the  old  Methodist  church,  which 
stood  on  Chestnut  slri'ct.  a  little  below  Franklin.  Ue  calle<l  his  house 
the  -(icneral  Brown.  "  and  it  was  well  patronized.  Bichard  Donald- 
son kcj)t  this  hous^'  atlcj*  Miller's  time.  Upon  (putting  the  "General 
Bi'own"'  Knoch  Miller  o])eniMl  the  -Fountain  Inn,*  a  brick  building 
neai'Iy  opposite  and  a  few  doors  east  of  the  "(Jeneral  Brown,'*  on 
Chestnut  street,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  this  house  in  1825  bv 
(ieoi'ge  Ringland.  William  P.  Byles  was  an  old  proprietor  of  this 
house  also. 

William  J.  Bi'own,  called  'Ohl  Bill  v.  '  kept  a  taveni  as  earlv  as 
1S:J2,  and  for  manv  Nears  therealter,  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street 
neai'  the  center  of  town.  It  was  a  frame  building  and  had  a  fair 
]>aying  custom.  It  was  known  for  a  time  as  the  "Farmers'  Inn,'*  and 
later  as  the  '-Black  Bear."  The  old  ])roj)rietor  was  a  quaint  charac- 
ter, and  much  pestered  by  the  bo^'s  of  the  towy.  With  all  his  troubles 
and   tribulations  he   managed   to   lav  aside  a  sufficiency  of  worldlv 
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goods  to  protect  himself  against  the  requirements  of  a  niiny  day. 
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And  there  was  old  '*  Jimmy  Brown,"  another  odd  character,  not 
a  relation  of  ** Billy."  Jimmy  was  an  Irishman,  and  knpw  how  to 
make  and  keep  money.  He  kept  a  tavern  for  many  years  in  a  white 
fi-ame  house  opposite  the  court  house,  and  near  the  *^  Fulton."  He 
called  his  house  "  The  Franklin."  His  savings  were  sufficient  to  war- 
rant him  in  tearing  down  his  old  house  and  erecting  in  its  stead  a  fine 
new  brick-structure,  which  he  did.  Afler  building  his  new  house  he 
married  a  wife,  and  was  warmly  congratulated  by  his  numerous 
friends.  With  the  assistance  of  his  wife  he  continued  to  enter- 
tain the  public  until  his  death,  leaving  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  his 
business  to  his  bereaved  widow,  who  soon  after  remarried  and  retired 
to  private  life.  The  house  is  now  used  for  mercantile  purposes,  one 
of  the  best  locations  in  town.  Jimmy  Brown,  when  occupying  his 
old  house,  was  accustomed  to  say  to  his  friends:  ''I  have  some  nice 
fesh,  come  away  to  the  cellar  with  me,  and  see  n\y  feshy  He  had  no 
license  then. 

The  Mansion  House  was  a  leading  tavern  in  Washington  from 
the  time  it  commenced  business  until  it  was  destroyed  by  lire,  which 
occurred  aft^er  the  National  Road  ceased  to  be  a  great  thoroughfare. 
It  was  located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Chestnut  streets. 
Before  the  "Mansion  House"  was  built  an  old  red  frame  house  stood 
on  this  corner,  which  was  kept  as  a  tavern  by  a  man  whose  surname 
was  Scott.  John  N.  Dagg  bought  this  property  ])rior  to  his  with- 
drawal from  the  " Rising  Sun,"  on  the  opposite  corner,  and  com- 
menced to  improve  it.  The  outcome  of  his  enterprise  was  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  brick  building,  known  as  the  Mansion  House,  with 
extensive  sheds  and  stables  in  the  roar.  About  the  vear  1834  Mr. 
Dagg  leased  the  premises  to  John  Irons,  who  conducted  the  house  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  after  which  Mr.  Dagg  returned  as  landlord, 
and  continued  to  keep  it  down  to  the  year  1844,  or  thereabout,  when  he 
leased  it  to  S.  B.  and  C.  Hayes,  who  conducted  it  for  a  brief  period,  and 
were  succeeded  by  Bryson  and  Shirls,  subsequently  of  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  The  Good  Intent  line  of  stages  gave  its  patronage 
to  the  "American,"  when  that  house  was  kept  by  the  Messrs.  Hayes, 
and  to  the  "Greene  House,"  when  it  was  kept  by  Daniel  Brown. 
Thereafter  the  headquarters  of  that  line  were  at  the  Mansion  House, 
and  it  was  headquarters  for  the  Pilot  line  when  the  Good  Intent 
stopped  at  the  "American."  The  Mansion  House  had  a  large  country 
trade,  as  well  as  that  derived  from  the  National  Eoad.  The  old  bar 
room  was  of  immense  size,  and  the  old  proprietor,  John  N.  Dagg, 
was  one  of  the  largest  men  on  the  road.  He  was  not  fat,  but  tall, 
and  widely  proportioned.  He  provided  for  his  country  guests  a  large 
upright  boot  jack,  with  side  bars,  which  acted  as  levers,  designed  to 
steady  the  toe  in  the  operation  of  drawing  off  a  boot.  Half  cut, 
cheap  leather  slippera  were  also  provided,  and  upon  pulling  their 
boots,  guests  put  on  these  slippers,  and  in  the  mornings,  piles  of  boots, 
nicely  polished,  were  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  bar  room,  to  await  the 
return  of  their  owners  from  the  slumbei's  of  the  night.      It  was  not 
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an  uiicomiuou  thing  to  see  seoivs  of  country  people  sitting  about  in 
the  big  bar  room  alter  supper,  talking  over  the  events  of  the  day,  all 
wearing  the  slippers  referred  to,  preparatory  to  going  to  rest  for  the 
night,  at  the  early  bed  time  of  that  happy  |K»riod.  James  K.  Polk, 
wife  and  suite,  stopped  at  the  Mansion  itouse  on  the  inaugural  trip 
in  1845.  The  '•  Kxaminer,"  under  date  of  February  15,  1845,  gave 
the  following  account  of  the  recei)lion  of  the  distinguished  part}': 
'*  President  Polk  arrived  in  our  borough  on  Monday'  evening  last, 
about  5  o'clock,  escorted  by  quite  a  res])ectable  number  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  President  was  accompanied  bv  his  Ia<lv,  J.  Knox  Walker, 
his  private  secretary,  and  Master  Marshall  Polk,  comprising  the  Presi- 
dent's family;  also  Colonel.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  Judge  Hubbard,  of 
Alabama,  and  Messrs.  T.  K.  Stevenson.  J.  (i.  Harris  and  J.  N.  Essel- 
man.  The  arrival  of  the  President  having  been  sooner  than  was 
antici]>ated,  and  intelligence  of  the  same  having  reached  us  on  Sab- 
bath last,  the  arrangements  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  were  not  so 
complete  or  extensive  as  they  would  have  been  under  other  and  more 
favorable  circumstances.  U])on  the  arrival  of  the  President  at  the 
Mansion  House  he  was  addressed  bv  J>r.  Wishart.  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  recei)tion,  in  a  spirited  and  appropriate  manner,  to 
which  the  Presi<lcnt  res]>onded,  to  the  evident  gmtification  of  the 
large  assembly  ot  ]H*rsons  who  were  ]>resent.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  Colonel  Pcdk  alluded  to  the  unbounded  feeling  of  gratitude 
which  tilled  his  bosom  for  the  distinguished  partiality  which  had  lH>en 
extended  toward  him  by  his  fellow  citizens;  to  the  great  responsi- 
l>ility  which  that  ])artiality  had  devolved  upon  him;  to  his  imyilicit 
conti<lcnce  in  that  ])o\\H'r  which  controls  the  <lestinies  of  individuals 
as  well  as  nations;  to  his  <lclcrmination  to  act  for  the  best  interests 
of  our  belovc(|  country,  and  the  vital  importance  of  freedom  ol 
o]>inion  and  conti'aricty  of  sentiment  among  a  Hc))ul)lican  peo]>le. 
Jn  concluding  his  remarks,  the  Pivsident  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
interchanii:e  conujratulations  with  as  nianv  of  our  citizens,  of  all 
parties,  as  time  and  circumstances  would  [)ermit.  After  the  formal 
recejKion  was  couipleted  the  President  was  coinlucted  into  the  Man- 
sion House,  and  during  the  evening  was  waited  up<m  by  many  hun- 
dreds of  our  citizens,  innn  town  and  countrv,  without  partv  distinc- 
tion.  Many  of  the  ladies  of  our  hoi'ough.  with  the  i^rinci])al.  assi^tant 
teachers  and  vounu:  ladies  of  oui*  Kemale  Seminarv,  also,  called  ui)on 
Mrs.  Polk,  whose  plain.  <lignitied  and  fascinating  de])ortment  and 
intelligent  conversation  ]'endere<l  her  com))any  exceedingly  ])leasant. 
Mrs.  Polk  has  certainlv  not  been  too  hii::hlv  comi>limented,  bv  the 
manv  notices  which  have  been  bestowed  unon  her,  as  a  ladv  mo^t 
admirably  suited  to  the  discharge  of  the  )»eculiar  duties  which  await 
her  as  the  wile  of  the  Pi-esident-elect.  On  Tuesdav  morniuij:  at  !> 
o'clock  the  Pivsident  and  suite  left  our  borough,  in  good  health  and 
s])irits,  for  Uniontown.  at  which  j)lace  they  remained  over  night." 

The  Fulton  House  was  a  ])rominent   house  of  entertainment  in 
Washinirton  for  numv  veai-s.    Jt  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
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Beau  streets,  nearly  opposite  the  court  house.  John  Purviance  kept 
a  tavern  on  the  Fulton  House  site  from  1790  to  1805,  and  three  yeai*s 
thereafter  went  to  Chiysville,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  liioh- 
urd  Donaldson  succeeded  Purviance  in  this  old  house.  John  Fleming 
kept  a  tavern  on  this  corner  in  1820,  calknl  '-The  Phihulcl[)hia  and 
Kentucky  Inn."  In  January,  1821,  a  fire  occurred  in  this  house,  on 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Fleming,  which  par- 
tially destroyed  the  building,  and  saddest  of  all,  burnt  to  death"  one 
of  the  old  proprietor's  daughtei*s.  After  the  present  hirge  brick  build- 
ing was  erected  on  this  corner,  it  was  called/' The  American  House," 
and  was  kept  by  S.  B.  and  C.  Hayes  previous  to  1840,  and  after  them 
by  John  Huey.  In  184G  or  1847  it  was  leased  by  Henry  F^ilton,  who 
came  from  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  under  his  man- 
agement it  took  the  name  of  the  ''  Fulton  House,"  which  it  retained, 
and  under  which  it  became  widely  and  favorably  known,  until  it  was 
given  the  absurd  name  of  ''Hotel  Maine."  The  Fulton  House  was 
admirably  conducted  and  extensively  patronized. 

The  National  House  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Stockton  line 
of  stages.  It  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Maiden 
streets.  The  firm  name  of  the  Stockton  line  of  stages  was  "  The 
National  Road  Stage  Company,"  and  it  has  been  seen  that  this  line 
bestowed  its  favor  upon  public  houses  bearing  the  name  "National." 
In  1821  Samuel  Dennison,  who  came  from  Grecnsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
kept  an  old  tavern  that  stood  on  the  site  of  the  '^ National  House." 
It  was  then  known  as '•  The  Travelers'  Inn  and  Stage  Office."  It 
was  subsequently  enlarged  and  improved,  and  in  1823  passed  to  the 
control  of  James  Briceland,  under  the  name  of  the  '•  National  House." 
Its  next  occupant  was  John  Irons,  who  was  succeeded  by  James  Sea- 
right,  in  1836,  and  he  in  turn  by  Daniel  Valentine,  George  T.  Ham- 
mond, Edward  Lane,  Adam  0.  Morrow  and  Elliot  Sea  burn.  It  was 
an  elegant  eating  house  in  the  days  of  staging,  and  at  its  best  under 
the  management  of  Hammond  and  Lane,  respectively.  It  is  now 
called  the  *'Auld  House,"  and.  as  in  manv  other  instances,  its  old 
prestige  departed  with  its  old  name.  James  Searight  went  from  the 
** National  House"  to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  kept  a  tavern  there  for  a 
short  time,  and  returning  to  Washington,  leased  the  '^  Greene  House," 
which  w^as  managed  by  his  son,  AVilliam.  These  Searights  were  of  a 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  famil}'. 

As  early  as  1815  Bichard  Donaldson  kept  a  tavern  on  Maiden 
street,  opposite  the  Fenuile  Seminary.  This  old  house  was  surrounded 
by  spacious  grounds,  and  there  was  a  ball  alley  in  the  rear  of  it, 
which  afforded  means  of  exercise  and  amusement  for  the  town  boys 
of  the  olden  time.  James  Workman  succeeded  Donaldson  in  this  old 
tavern,  and  he,  in  1830,  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Surratt,  father  of 
James  F.  Surratt,  the  popular  postmaster  of  Steubenville.  Ohio.  Major 
William  Paull  kept  this  house  previous  to  1840,  and  for  a  time  there- 
after, and  at  the  close  of  his  term  it  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Female  Seminary,  since  which  time  it  has  formed  a  portion  of 
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the  real  estate  belonging  to  that  institution.  Major  Paul!  came  to 
this  house  from  the  old  stone  house  on  Winding  Ridge,  and  kept  it 
as  a  wagon  stnnd.  It  had  good  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of 
wagoneivj,  by  reah»ou  of  the  npacious  gi^ounds  before  mentioned,  and 
these,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Major  Paul  I  was  an  experiencc<l 
tavern  keeper  of  the  road,  attnicted  a  large  and  profitable  patronage. 

The  "Greene  House."  a  popuhir  tavern,  was  located  on  the  easit 
side  of  Main  street,  south  of  the  Mansion  House,  and  on  a  lot  for- 
merly owned  by  John  L.  (iow,  esq.  It  was  kept  in  1842  by  William 
Searight,  before  mentioned,  who  was  succeeded  by  S.  B.  and  C.  llayes, 
whose  occupancy  was  brief  and  about  1840  it  came  under  the  conti*ol 
of  Daniel  Brown,  one  of  the  most  com]»etent  landlords  of  his  day  and 
generation.  During  Brown's  incumbency  it  had  the  patronage  of  the 
(food  Intent  Stage  company.  Brown's  bar-keeper  was  Benjamin 
White,  who  wore  his  bair  long  and  had  a  scar  on  his  face.  His  em- 
ployer always  addressed  him  as  ^  Benny,'' and  confided  in  hisintegnty 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  in  verv  truth  "Benny  'was  entirely  worthy 
of  his  em])loyer's  confidence.  Whither  this  quaint  old  bar-keeper 
drifted,  when  the  eclipse  came  over  the  sunshine  of  the  road,  is  not 
known,  but  his  name  deserves  to  be  ]>erpetuated  in  history. 

Most  of  tbe  facts  contained  in  this  cba])ter  rest  on  authority  of 
Crumrine's  history  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania. 
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Oid  Tdt>ems  atui  Tavern  Keepen  continued —  Washington  to  Went  Alexander — 
Rankinimvn  —  John  Rankin — And reiv  McDonald —  Freaks  of  an  Old  Wagon- 
maker  —  Robert  Smith  —  John  Couinfm  —  Millers  —  Bedillion*  —  The  S  Bridge 
—  Caldv^lU  —  Mrs.  Brovmlee  —  Another  Widoir  McClelland  —  ClayBciUc  — 
John  Sargent  —  An  event  in  the  Life  of  Dan  Rice  —  Bazil  Broini  —  Den- 
nisons — The  Walker  House  —  Jonathan  D.  T^eet — Qtoii  Island — John 
Canode —  Rogers  and  the  Dougheiiys  —  John  Valentine. 

After  passing  Washington  the  ancient  little  village  of  Eankin- 
town  is  reached.  It  is  situated  a  short  distance  over  the  top  of  the  hill 
leading  up  from  Catfish,  and  a  little  over  a  mile  from  Washington. 
Here  a  tavern  was  kept  in  early  times  by  one  Spalding,  who  seems  to 
have  failed  in  impressing  his  name  on  the  locality.  His  successor  was 
John  Eankin,  who  dying,  left  his  name  behind  him.  His  house  was 
a  large  frame  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  with  the  cus- 
tomary wagon  yard  attached.  While  this  old  tavern  did  a  large 
wagoner's  trade,  its  agreeable  old  host  ministered  largely  to  the  wants 
•of  the  traveling  public  without  distinction.  As  before  intimated 
wagoners  as  a  rule  preferred  country  taverns,  and  this  is  probably 
the  reason  so  many  of  them  halted  at  Rankin's  rather  than  proceed- 
ing on  to  Washington,  going  east,  where  a  number  of  good  taverns 
were  located,  but  being  in  a  large  town,  more  or  less  under  the  ban 
of  "tony  places.'*  John  Eaiikin  owned  the  old  tavern  stand  at 
Rankintown,  and  after  conducting  it  for  many  years  during  the 
flourishing  era  of  the  road,  to  use  a  common  phrase  of  the  road, 
"died  with  the  harness  on."  His  widow  continued  to  keep  tavern  at 
the  old  stand  until  about  the  year  1847,  when  growing  old  and  tired 
of  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  tavern  keeping,  concluded  to  re- 
tire to  private  life,  and  leased  the  premises  to  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
conducted  the  house  down  to  the  fifties,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Andrew  McDonald,  who  remained  in  charge  until  the  activities  of 
the  road  ceased.  The  private  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  William 
Montgomery  was  for  a  number  of  jx'ars  on  the  roadside  near  the  old 
Rankin  tavern.  He  was  an  illustrious  old  pike  boy  and  championed 
the  glories  of  the  road  on  many  an  occasion.  Rankintown  is  now  an 
incorporated  borough,  under  the  name  and  styleofW^est  Washington, 
but  the  glories  of  the  old  pike  all  rest  and  abide  behind  the  ]»rcsent 
municipality. 
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In  1814  juhI  suhst'f|Uoiit  to  that  date.  Al])!ionH  Murphy,  a  wagon- 
maker.  livtMl  anil  operatcni  a  shop  near  the  old  Rankin  tavern.  He 
gained  a  loeai  notoriety  tor  ]>r«>elainiing  in  a  h»U(l  voice  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  liis  sentiments  on  current  to])ies.  and  especially  polit- 
ical issues.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ]diysical  strength,  and  a  skillful 
workman,  ife  had  no  scruples  against  taking  an  occasional  glass  of 
the  pure  whisky  that  ahounded  on  the  road  in  his  day,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent visittu*  to  WashingtiUi.  Prompted  possihly  hy  the  influence  of 
the  active  element  mentioned,  he  was  accustomed  to  asecud  the 
cu])ola  of  the  Washington  court  house  and  from  the  balustnide  near 
its  summit  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  nuiinly  of  a  I)emocratie  tendency. 
in  stentorian  tones  that  startle<l  the  whole  c(miniunity.  Notwith- 
standin<;  the  lM)isterous  tils  that  nuirked  and  mav  have  marred  his 
life,  he  ]>assed  <|uietly  away  from  the  scenes  of  earth,  and  will  belong 
and  kindlv  rememhered  hv  those  who  knew  him. 

Tw<^  miles  west  at'  Hankintown  IJobert  Smith  kept  a  tavern  as 
early  as  the  year  1818.  At  this  ]>oint  the  National  Road  ero8««d  an 
ancient  roadway  leading  from  Washington  to  Wheeling,  and  Robert 
Smith  kept  a  tavern  here  on  the  old  road.  It  was  a  fnirae  hoiine  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road,  and  in  atter  veai*s  became  the  homestead 
and  private  residence  of  .lacoh  Weirich,  who  died  its  possessor. 

Less  than  a  mile  west  of  Smith's  John  Coulson  kej)t  a  tavern  as 
early  as  182(1.  and  probably  belbre  that  date.  His  house  was  a  frame 
buihling.  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  The  ohl  building  was  torn 
down  nuiny  years  ago.  and  a  brick  structure  erected  in  its  phiee. 
rVudson.  the  old  proprietor,  has  been  dead  tilly  years,  and  at  his 
death  his  tavern  was  cIosc<l.  and  nol  again  re-ojiened  asa  public  house. 
The  ol<l  w:iiX<)iiers  and  staj^f  drivers  who  were  familiar  with  C*oulson's 
tavei'u  long  since  passe*!  to  oilier  scenes,  along  with  itis  old  pi'opriotor. 

.\boiit  one  mile  west  (►!  the  old  Coiilson  ITouse  the  well  rcmcm- 
bere<l  and  ]>opiilar  wagon  stand  of  .lohn  Miller  is  reached.  Miller 
moved  to  tills  ])oint  in  ]>^',U)  tVom  a  stand  two  miles  west  of  Pnitt's 
Il«>IIow.  and  east  (»f  fnnihcrland.  as  before  stated.  The  Miller  house 
here  is  a  iai'ixe  brirk  hnildini;.  with  all  the  necessarv  oiitbuildintrs  for 
a  lavei-n.  and  a  i^ood  wai!:on  vai'd.  It  is  situate  on  \\w  north  side  of 
the  road.  Tn  i^ain  the  waicon  \'ai'd  LCoini;  west,  old  waiioneivi  as- 
cen<led  a  steej*  grade,  but  on  the  other  side  the  way  was  level.  Miller 
had  a  iroinl  custom  at  his  tavern  east  of  C^imberland.  and  his  old 
trieinls  followed  him  to  his  new  locati(Hi.  Ife  had  hmg  experience  as 
a  tavern  kee])er.  an<l  fnrnisluMl  satisfactr)rv  entertainment  to  tJie 
traveling  public.  Pivvious  to  Is.*)!;  Levi  Wilson  kej^t  this  house,  and 
entertaine<l  the  tirsi  cro]»  ol  wagoners  on  the  road,  and  tradition  at- 
tributes to  him  a  good  fame  as  a  tavern  kee]>er.  ^liller  died  in  this 
house.  A  son  of  Levi  Wilson  mai'ried  a  dauixhtor  of  John  Miller, 
and  since  the  death  of  the  latter  has  been  occupying  this  ohl  tavern- 
stand  as  a  private  residence. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  west  of  Miller's,  and  on  the  noi'ih  side  of 
the  road,  is  the  old    Beclillion  tavern.     This  house  was  ke]»t  as  early 
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US  1830  by  oue  Seott,  and  as  late  as  1848  by  Christly  Wolf,  and  later 
by  George  Boyd,  but  owing  to  a  usage,  in  some  instances  difficult  to 
account  for,  it  is  better  known  as  Bedillion's,  especially  among  old 
w^agonei's,  than  by  any  other  name.  Bedillion  was  a  German,  and 
his  first  name  was  Abraham,  and  ho  probably  possessed  German 
traits  and  pmctices  which  made  an  impression  on  old  wagoners  not 
to  be  forgotten.  He  kept  this  house  in  183G.  Wolf  also  w^as  of  Ger- 
man origin,  but  his  manners  and  methods  were  of  the  American  type. 
He  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  his  neighborhood,  and  wielded  con- 
siderable local  influence,  and  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Buck,  Lyon  and  Wolf,  contractors,  before  mentioned.  The  old  Bedil- 
lion tavern  is  a  large  frame  building,  with  a  high  porch  in  front. 
George  Boyd  took  charge  of  this  house  in  the  early  fifties.  He  ex- 
changed the  shoe  business  in  Washington  for  wiiat  he  no  doubt  con- 
sidered the  more  profitable  pursuit  of  tavern  keeping  on  the  old  pike. 
In  this  he  seems  to  have  been  disappointed.  His  career  as  a  tavern 
keeper  was  not  successful,  and  there  were  two  reasons  for  it.  Fii'st, 
he  began  too  late,  and  second,  he  was  not  a  pike  boy,  and  therefore 
not  familiar  with  the  wants  and  ways  of  the  road. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  road,  about  one  mile  west  of  the  S 
Bridge,  and  as  far  back  in  the  past  as  seventy  years,  one  Andrew 
Caldwell  (not  a  relative  of  James,  hereinafter  mentioned),  kept  a 
small  wooden  tavern  and  entertained  primitive  travelers  and  neighbor- 
hood callei's  in  primitive  style.  An  old  blacksmith,  bearing  the  sur- 
name McSwiggin,  was  found  dead  near  this  old  tavern,  and  there  was 
an  undercurrent  of  suspicion  in  the  neighborhood  that  Andrew  Cald- 
well, aforesaid,  had,  in  some  manner  and  for  some  purpose,  taken  the 
old  blacksmith's  life.  However,  no  prosecution  was  instituted,  and,  in 
fact,  no  legal  investigation  made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  death ; 
and  it  is  to  be  ho])ed,  for  the  reputation  of  the  early  pike  boys,  that 
the  suspicious  whispered  against  the  old  tavern  keeper  were  groundless. 

The  next  noted  old  tavern  on  the  westward  march  is  Mrs.  Cald- 
wells,  seven  miles  from  Washington.  Before  reaching  Mrs.  Cald- 
well's, the  celebrated  S  Bridge  is  passed.  This  bridge  takes  its  name 
from  its  sha])e,  which  resembles  the  letter  S,  It  is  a  large  stone 
bridge  over  a  branch  of  Buftalo  creek.  Near  this  bridge  a  county 
road  leads  to  Taylorstown,  celebrated  in  recent  years  for  its  oil  devel- 
opments, and  in  this  vicinity  reside  James  Xoble  and  John  Thomp- 
son, two  old  wagoners  of  the  road,  mentione<l  in  a  previous  chapter. 
There  is  a  postoffice  here  called  ''  S  Bridge,"  which  affords  postal 
facilities  for  a  rich  and  i)0])ulous  neighborhood.  In  early  times  there 
was  a  t4ivern  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  S  Bridge,  and  one  at  its  western 
end.  These  old  taverns  accommodated  the  ])ublic  in  their  day,  but 
their  facilities  were  limited,  and  they  ceased  to  entertain  strangers 
and  travelers  previous  to  1840.  Caldwell's  is  the  tavern  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Blaine,  in  the  t)pening  chapter  of  this  volume  on  old  taverns. 
James  Caldwell  owned  and  conducted  this  old  tavern  from  the  time 
the  road  was  opened  up  for  travel,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  until  the 
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your  1838.  when  ho  dioil.  and  his  widow,  Hester  Caldwell,  kept  it 
^oing  uMi  u  tavorii  fi-<>in  that  date  until  1873,  so  that  she  was  one  of 
tho  oldost  tavorn  koo]KM's  of  the  i-oad.  The  house  is  a  large  and 
handnomo  Htructuro,  noar  the  Humuiit  of  a  long  hill,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  tho  road,  ft  is,  at  the  present  time,  occupied  by  J.  A.  Gordon, 
who  oiitortains  tho  ])uhlio.  and  as  of  old,  the  house  is  a  favorite  resort 
of  ploasuro  sookin*^  partios. 

A  half  a  niilo  wrst  from  C'aldwoirs,  the  widow  Brownlee  kept  a 
tavorn  in  tho  early  liistory  of  the  n^ad.  Her  house  was  a  Amme 
huildin^  on  tlio  soiitli  side  of  tho  road.  Robert  Hall  afterwards  kept 
tliis  lioiiso.  and  u])on  his  rotiromont  it  ceased  to  do  business  as  a 
tavorn. 

On  tho  top  of  tho  hill  wost  of  Mi's.  Brownloe's  the  widow  Mc- 
(Molland  ko])t  a  tavorn  sixty  years  ago.  She  was  not  of  the  fiunous 
tavorn  kooping  family  of  MoClolland,  of  Uniontown.  This  widow 
MoClolland  was  keeping  tavorn  at  tho  ]>oint  mentioned  before  the 
wi<low  MoClolland  of  tho  McClelland  House  in  Uniontown  was  bom. 
The  Baltimoro  &  Ohio  railroad  at  this  day  pahses  through  a  tunnel 
noar  tho  ohl  tavorn  of  widow  McClelland. 

(^laysvillo  is  next  roacho<l.  It  is  stated  in  Crumrine's  history 
of  AVashington  county,  that  John  Pui*>'iance  was  the  first  tavern 
keeper  in  ( -laysvillo,  and  tliat  ho  was  the  founder  of  the  town. 
'•When  it  IxM-amo  certain."  says  Crnmrinc,  "that  the  National  Boad 
wouM  j)ass  througli  tho  j)laco,  Purvianco  caused  the  following  notice 
to  hv  ill  sorted  in  the  AVasliington  Jivporter: 

'•Tiic  siiliscriln'r  iiaviiig  laid  otVa  iiunil>or  of  huilding  lots  in  tho 
new  town  <>t'  Claysvillc,  will  oll'cr  tho  sanio  at  public  s;ile  on  tho 
promises,  on  Thmsday.  tlio  8tli  day  of  March,  noxt.  Claysvillo  is 
distant  ti-n  niilc:<  from  Washington,  westward,  and  about  eighteen 
«'nst  of  Wheeling,  and  six  from  Alexandria.  Tho  groat  National 
I'oAD  IVoni  Cumberland  to  Wheeling  as  located  bv  Col.  Williams  and 
<ontirnKMl  by  the  President,  and  how  rajndly  ]>rogrossing  towanls  its 
c(»ni])letion.  passi-s  directly  through  the  town. 

Washington.  Aju-il  21.  1S17.  Jo!in  Pirviance." 

ll  goes  without  saying  that  this  town  was  named  in  honor  of 
Jfenry  Clay,  the  uni'ivaled  (•ham]>ion  of  the  road.  As  at  other  towns 
mentioned,  the  road  forms  the  main  street  of  Claysville.  In  1821 
James  Sargent  kept  a  tavern  in  Claysville.  at  tho  sign  of  tlie  Black 
Horse.  lie  moved  to  Claysville  from  Wasliington.  and  tho  house  lie 
ke|)t  in  Claysville  was  a  brick  building,  occupied  formerly  by  John 
Porter.  Claysvillo  was  a  stage  station,  as  before  stated.  BazifBrown 
kej)t  a  tavoi-n  in  Clavsville  as  earlv  as  1S;{G.  and  invdiablv  before  that 
oate.  lie  ke|)t  a  wagon  stand  and  had  a  largo  ]»atronage.  Sometime 
during  the  forties.  Dan  Rice,  after  his  circus  stranded,  was  exhibiting 
a  ••  learned  pig"  to  the  people  of  Clay.sville,  and  in  Bazil  Brown's 
tavern.  On  the  night  of  the  entertainment  Brown  lost  an  overcoat, 
and  charged  Dan  Rico  with  stealing  it,  and  had  him  sent  u])  to  Washing- 
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ton  jail  to  await  trial.  Dan  employed  Seth  T.  Hurd  to  defend  him, 
and  was  acquitted.  Soon  after  Dan  appeared  in  Claysville  with  a  new 
circus,  and  sang  an  original  song  in  the  ring  intended  to  embody  his 
recollections  of  the  overcoat  escapade,  and  to  lampoon  Brown  for 
prosecuting  him.  The  song  was  smooth,  as  all  Dan's  were,  and  the 
thrusts  at  Brown  sarcastic  and  severe,  and  much  enjoyed  by  the  local 
hearers.  Despite  this  unfortunate  occurrence  Bazil  Brown  was  a 
popular  landlord,  and  kept  a  good  house.  The  old  circus  man  is  still 
living,  and  has  probably  forgotten  and  forgiven  the  old  tavern  keeper 
for  accusing  him  of  felony,  but  the  old  tavern  keeper  long  since 
passed  beyond  the  dark  watei's,  and  entered  upon  the  realities  of  an- 
other and  unknown  realm.  James  Dennison  kept  a  tavern  in  Clays- 
ville as  early  as  1840.  He  subsequently  kept  at  Beallsville  and  at 
Ilopwood  as  before  stated.  He  was  an  old  wagoner  and  kept  a  wagon 
stand,  but  had  the  patronage  of  one  of  the  stage  lines  in  Claysville, 
as  well  as  a  wagon  custom.  Old  wagoners  felt  themselves  entirely  at 
home  at  Dennison's  tavern,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  agreeable  en- 
tertainment. David  Bell,  John  Walker,  James  Kelley,  Stephen 
Conkling  and  John  Mcllree  were  all  old  tavern  keepers  at  Claysville, 
and  kept  stage  houses. 

There  was  also  a  Watkins  who  kept  tavern  in  Claysville.  The 
house  he  kept  was  destroyed  by  fire  previous  to  1850.  It  had  the 
patronage  of  the  Good  Intent  stage  line.  David  Bell  was  an  old 
stage  driver.  His  house  in  Claysville  was  a  brick  building  on  the 
south  side,  diagonally  opposite  the  old  Walker  House.  He  subse- 
quently kept  the  Fulton  House  in  AVashington  in  1862  and  1863. 
The  Walker  House  was  a  frame  building,  on  the  north  side.  Walker 
subsequently  located  at  Wheeling  and  kept  a  tavern  there.  Conkling 
kept  the  Walker  House.  Mcllree  kept  the  Brown  House.  Kelley 
also  kept  the  Walker  House,  and  it  was  in  this  house,  and  in  Kelley 's 
time,  that  Jim  Burr,  the  noted  stage  driver,  ** knocked  out"  the  Cin- 
cinnati buffer,  before  mentioned.  The  Stockton  line  of  coaches 
stopped  at  the  old  Brown  House,  and  the  Good  Intent  line  at  the 
Walker  and  Watkins  Houses. 

The  widow  Calahan  kept  a  tavern  in  Claysville  prior  to  1840. 
Jonathan  D.  Leet  married  her  daughter.  Leet  was  a  pike  boy  of 
no  little  distinction  in  his  day.  His  discernment  and  good  taste 
in  wedding  the  fair  daughter  of  an  old  tavern  keeper  were  not  the 
only  proofs  of  his  wit  and  worth.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  ability,  a 
major  of  militia,  postmaster  of  Washington  during  the  presidency 
of  President  Polk,  and  member  of  the  Legislature  for  Washington 
county.  A  large  man  with  prominent  features,  and  somewhat  awk- 
ward in  manner,  he  was  the  personification  of  Mars,  when  arrayed 
in  the  elaborate  unifonn  of  the  old  militia  system.  The  great 
gilt  rolls  of  the  ponderous  epaulette,  and  the  immense  three  cornered 
and  sharp  pointed  chapeau  produced  a  feeling  of  awe  among  all 
beholders,  and  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  young  folks.  Major 
Leet  being  a  lawyer  was  Judge  Advocate  at  all  courts  martial  during 
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tlir  tiiiii*  ht'  was  in  rommissioii.  Thi'sc  oourls  wtMv  fiv<[ii('nlly  Ik*!*! 
in  Washington,  and  tliiMi-  nirnil»ers  were  recjuiivd  to  s*it.  hear  and  dr- 
torniiiii*  in  full  unit'nrin.  On  surli  occasions  Major  Lcct  was  *  llu' 
nhsiTvcil  ot"  all  nhst  rvcrs.'*  an<l  elicited  (he  admiration  ot*  liis  many 
t'rientls.  There  was  an  old  silversmith  in  Washin«xtoii  bv  the  nanir 
<d'  iialt.  a  man  of  acute  intelligence,  <^iven  to  the  amusing  ^^ide  <»!' 
lite,  and  a  clo>e  friend  ot  the  |diilosoj)her  Dr.  (.'reigh,  of  the  .ssinu' 
|)lace.  These  old  worthies  were  warm  friends  of  Major  Loot,  and 
their  enthusiasm  knew  no  hounds  in  expressing  delight  over  the 
triumphs  of  the  Majt»r.  in  conducting  these  courts  martial.  In  184S. 
when  Major  Leet  was  postmaster,  he  was  an  anient  advocate  of  the 
election  ot'  (imi'i'al  < 'a^s  to  the  presidencv,  an<l  accustomed  to  allude 
with  rm|)ha>i>  to  tin*  fact  that  hi>  tavorite  was  --a  hrave  old  volun- 
teer. "  Mis  eandi«late.  however,  was  <lefeated,  and  under  the  rule  <»f 
])arlis:inship.  he  was  su]»erMMled  in  the  j)ostoitice  hy  a  friend  of  the 
Victorians  c(»lunin>.  Suhst'(|Uently  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature. 
an«l  altei"  sei-ving  his  trrm  did  iM»t  returi»  to  live  among  his  constitu- 
ents, lie  was  CNvciitiallv  a  i»ike  hoy.  devoted  to  the  nienKn'ies  of  the 
road,  and  fon<l  of  its  as>ori:itinns.  yet  lie  died  in  a  stmnge  land,  and 
]\\>  is  not  the  only  instanci'  wherein  a  seat  in  tiie  Legislature  has  led 
a  man  fmni  the  giMith*  paths  and  innocent  ]>astimes  4)f  his  early  days. 
ThnM'  inih's  wist  fnnn  ('lavsville.  at  the  foot  of  a  long  hill. the 
romajitic.  not  to  say  classic  s|)ot  of  Coon  Island  is  reachetl.  Herv* 
was  an  old  tavmi  »*tan«l.  for  many  years  kept  l>y  John  Canode  pre- 
vinns  to  Isto.  It  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  si  wagim 
stand.  The  >i:iLi'r^  >^lMj^p('.l  heri'  :iN'>  at  times,  and  it  was  a  regidar 
rtlay  \'i>\'  tlir  r\|>i'('->^  u;ii:-i»ii^.  Afiri'  ('an»»(h'"s  time  the  tavern 
1h'I"«'  w  a-'  kipi  li\  .lolni  1>!m1  liciMoii  nnd  sons.  It  was  a  ])rominent 
|>«»int  diii'iii'j:  ilh'  (I'MirivJiiii^-  d-a  n\'  ilu-  mail.  .\s  lale  as  lsr)8  a  Mr. 
loM'd  kciii  lin-  <»|tl  lavri'ii  ai  <'<m.ii  Ukiiid.  TIk- old  staire  and  wai;«ni 
liin">.  liM\Nr\(  r.  wi'i'r  w  ii Inliaw  )i  pi'rvinus  In  that  date,  and  sonu* 
^m:iH  local  lino  «^lll••-l ii mc<|.  as  it  (••  ]»rcvcnt  an  ahrn|>t  termination 
1<»  the  ImltIi  |M"M^pcrii  \  which  ihc  i'<>ad  cllj<>^^•^l  tor  so  long  a  pei'iod. 
The  iM'iuiii  oi'  the  /laiiic  ('<»«. II  Island  i*^  prc^nmahly  unascertainahle. 
else  ( 'iMiiiii-iiie  in  lii->  Iiivinr\  nf  \Va^hiiii:l<»n  c«iunt\  wouhl  hav<' irivcn 
ii .  :is  1  lir  l«»calii  \'  i>-  w  ilhin  the  I  i  mi  I  s  of  i  hat  (•l»unl^^  That  coons  ex- 
isled  and  (lMin'i^lie«l  in  the  neiulilwirlioiKl  f r(nn  1  inie  innni'mi>rial.  there 
is  ^eaieel\a  d«>iilii.  |iiii  ail  i->laiid  ha-  iievei-  hcen  witnessed  there 
-iiiee  ilic  siili^idciiee  oi*  I  he  Lii't-al  flood  in  Noah  ^  tinu'.  Tlu'  point  i> 
now  a  -iMlioii  (»n  ihe  IJali  inion-  \  <>hio  iailr<»ad.  and  the  name  i*^ 
ehanL:;«'d  tn  \  ieiina.  The  old  name  is  more  apjM'opriate.  alhi-it  the 
island  is  ahseiii.  Ii  is  nioi-e  approj»i"ial<\  hecausi'  it  is  familiar  to  the 
jteople.  hill  it  '-eeiiiv  io  In-  ihc  ine\iial»le  tloom  nf  manv  old  faniili;ii" 
name**  l'»  liill  hefoir  i  he  ad\  aiice  ol'  mi»derii  fancier.  Think  of  an  old 
w  :iu<»nei-  o'oiiiLC  hack  lot'oon  Island  after  an  ahsi'nce  ot'  halt'  a  eeii 
ini'v.  to  lind  hiniself  -a  mei'e  loi>kei"  on  in  \'ieinia!  Slnnles  »)!'  tin 
«dd  j»ike.  hide  ihi-  rnllilevNan»l  si'n-^tdess  inno\atinn  fr«»ni  llu'e\e«-ei" 
niankind. 
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Two  miles  west  from  Coon  Island  and  a  short  distance  be^'ond 
the  site  of  the  oUl  (^atholie  church,  an  old  tavern  was  kept  in  early 
(Ia3-8  by  one  Rogers,  and  subsequently  by  Jacob  and  Michael  Dough- 
erty. It  was  a  frame  house,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  A  good 
water  trough  was  maintained  at  this  old  stand,  and  travelers  halted 
here  for  w^ater.  In  1830  this  old  tavern  was  kept  by  Jacob  Jones, 
the  father  of  the  distinguished  iron  manufacturer  and  politician,  B. 
F.  Jones,  of  Pittsburg.  The  old  church  mentioned,  which  w^ill  be  re- 
membered by  all  wMio  are  familiar  with  this  section  of  the  road,  was 
taken  down  a  few  years  ago,  and  rehuilt  at  Claysville,  a  more  central 
point  for  the  parishioners.  Before  reaching  Dougherty's  another  old 
round  toll  house  is  passed,  the  last  one  on  the  road  in  Pennsylvania. 
Here  William  McCleary  collected  the  tolls  for  man}'  years. 

A  few  hundred  yards  further  west  the  old  and  popular  tavern  of 
John  Valentine  is  reached.  It  is  a  frame  house,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road,  large  and  commodious,  and  was  a  favorite  resort  of  w^agon- 
ers.  Valentine  kept  this  tavern  a  great  many  years.  If  he  had  a 
predecessor  or  a  successor  in  this  house,  his  name  is  totally  eclipsed 
by  that  of  John  Valentine,  lie  possessed  the  talent  for  tavern 
keej)ing  in  a  rare  degree,  and  was  a  brother  of  Daniel  Valentine,  the 
old  and  ])opular  tavern  keeper  of  Washington,  and  of  Charles  Valen- 
tine, an  old  wagoner  of  that  place. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


Old  Tan^i'M  (wd  Tarern  KtrptTH  continuM — We^  Alexander  to  Wheeling— A 
Modem  Gnina  Green  —  Dr,  MrClH^key —  Crv^'mg  Another  Stale  Litw  —  Abram 
Carr  —  The  If 7</o?r  Berky  nlth  irhom  Abram  Lincoln  boarded,  and  at  whofe 
house  Robert  T.  Lincdn  uas  IxnTi — The  Widoir  Rhodes  and  Abram  Beagle  — 
John  White,  iMiae  Jtnu)*,  Roney'n  Point,  Ninian  Bell,  John  Beiitley,  Jam*^  Klm- 
lnrbj,  Triadelphia,  John  D.  Ft  utter,  Col.  Thomp»im ,  tlie  ^^'ido^r  (tooding — ^The 
CUiy  Mununu'ut  —  Col,  Mtm^s  Shepherd  and  hia  vife,  Lydia  —  Samuel  Caiier— 
Michael  Bkukbnrn  —  Strenr(tdn  —  Wheeling  —  John  McCartney,  and  other:*. 

Crumriiie's  history  of  Washington  county  states  that  West  AK'X- 
ander  was  first  hiid  out  in  170G  by  Kobert  Humphreys,  that  most  ol  the 
lots  were  subsequently  acquired  by  ('harles  J).  Ilass,  who  in  the  year 
1817  sold  them  by  public  outcry;  that  the  National  Road  at  the  last 
mentioned  date  was  in  j>rocess  of  construction,  and  had  been  actually 
opened  for  travel  from  Cumberland  to  the  Big  Crossings,  and  it  was 
believed  that  all  the  towns  upon  its  route  would  become  places  of 
prosperity  and  importance;  that  the  town  of  AVest  Alexander  was 
destroycfl  bv  tire  on  May  4.  IS.'JI.  but  slowlv  recovered  from  the  dis- 
aster,  and  in  the  succeeding  twenty  years  bi'came  a  thriving  village. 
b\'  reason  of  (he  ])i*os]>erity  of  the  great  thoroughfare  on  which  it 
was  loented.  A  house  calle<l  (he  ••  American  Kagle"was  the  tii*st 
tavei'n  in  West  Alexander,  eslalHished  bv  Duncan  Morrison  in  ITIMJ. 
and  ke|)t  by  him  for  a  numljcr  of  years.  Subse(juent  tavern  keepers 
in  West  Alexander  were  Chai'les  Mnves,  Zebulon  Warnei'.  John  Good- 
ing.  .lohn  Woodburn,  William  MeCall.  Solomon  ('(xdc,  James  Sargent, 
Charles  Ilallam.  Marv  Warner,  .lames  Bell,  Silver  Gilfillan,  Samuel 
Heamer.  James  Matlhei-s.  John  Irons.  Mo.ses  'fhornburg,  Samuel 
Doak.  Joseph  Lawson.  Joseph  Dowdal.  William  F.  Gordon,  AVilliam 
McCutcheon.  and  ])erha])s  others.  Jose]>h  Tjawson  was  j)robably  the 
best  known  ai'  all  these  old  tavern  keepers.  He  kept  a  wagon  stand 
for  a  long  time  during  the  pi*osj)erous  era  of  the  road,  and  was  exten- 
sivclv  i>atronized.  lie  had  been  an  old  wagoner  himself,  and  knew 
the  secret  of  airreeablv  entertaininjjr  old  wai^oners.  He  is  mentioned 
in  a  previous  chapter  as  a  'fancy  wagoner"  of  the  road.  His  tavern 
in  West  Alexander  was  a  large  and  commodious  frame  building  at 
the  western  end  of  the  town,  on  the  8outh  side  of  the  road,  with  a 
large  and  well  arranged  wagon  yard  attached,  lie  owned  the  property, 
and  died  in  possession.  Beside  being  a  successful  wagoner  and  tavern 
ke<*j)er.  Jose])h  Lawson  was  a  staunch  citizen,  a  man  of  influence  and 
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highly  esteemed.      He  was  at  one  time,  for  a  brief  period,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  road  from  Brownsville  to  the  Virginia  line. 

There  was,  during  the  prosperous  era  of  the  road,  an  academy  at 
West  Alexander  under  the  management  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  John  McClus- 
key,  where  many  boys  were  ti*ained  for  entrance  to  Washington  college. 
Dr.  McCluskey  was  an  eminent  scholar,  an  able  preAher,  a  successful 
educator  and  a  worthy  man  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  He  devoted  a 
long  and  laborious  life  here,  to  gain  a  better  one  hereafter,  and  let  us 
hope  he  is  now  realizing  its  enjoyment.  West  Alexander  is  also  noted 
as  a  rival  of  the  celebrated  Gretna  Green,  of  Scotland,  by  reason  of 
the  many  clandestine  marriages  which  have  taken  place  there.  Joseph 
F.  Mayes,  an  old  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  place,  married  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen  couples  from  1862  to  1881,  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  were  elopers.  It  is  estimated  that  from  1835  to 
1885,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Pennsylvania  marriage  license 
law,  over  five  thousand  eloping  couples  were  married  in  West  Alex- 
ander. 

One  mile  distant  from  West  Alexander  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  Abram  CaiT  kept  a  tavern  as  early  as  1836.  It  was  a  frame 
building,  and  a  wagon  stand.  After  Carr  this  old  tavern  was  kept 
by  Silver  Gilfillan,  before  mentioned  in  the  list  of  tavern  keepers  at 
West  Alexander.  Carr  and  Gilfillan  well  knew  the  ways  of  the  road, 
and  were  competent  men  in  their  line.  Old  wagoners  were  accus- 
tomed to  lay  aside  their  coin,  to  pay  bills  at  Gilfillan's  tavern,  under 
a  belief  that  he  coveted  silver  because  of  his  Cliristian  name.  This 
was  the  first  tavern  located  in  Old  Virginia  on  the  westward  march, 
being  less  than  a  mile  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  line. 

Two  miles  further  west  a  largo  frame  tavern  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road,  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Beck  as  early  as  1832.  It  was 
a  station  for  the  Stockton  line  of  coaches.  Mrs.  Beck  was  succeeded 
in  this  house  by  Samuel  Knode,  who  retained  the  good  will  and  pat- 
ronage extended  to  his  predecessor.  Mrs.  Beck  was  the  widow  of 
James  Beck,  of  the  old  bridge  building  firm  of  Kinkead,  Beck  & 
Evans,  frequently  mentioned  in  these  pages.  Her  son,  William  G. 
Beck,  still  living  in  Fairfield,  Iowa,  was  the  hero  of  the  exciting  race 
between  two  coaches  from  Cumberland  to  Piney  Grove,  mentioned  in 
a  previous  chapter.  James  Beck,  the  husband  of  Sarah  Beck,  died  in 
WTieeling  in  1829,  while  keeping  a  tavern  in  that  place.  His  widow 
was  of  a  heroic  mold,  and  resolved  to  carry  on  the  battle  of  life  on 
her  own  account,  and  continued  in  the  business  of  tavern  keeping. 
She  kept  tavern  at  various  points,  and  finally  about  the  year  1847 
bade  a  last  adieu  to  the  scenes  of  the  road,  amid  which  she  had  been 
reared,  and  emigrated  to  the  then  far  west.  Leasing  a  house  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  she  resumed  the  business  of  tavern  keeping. 
While  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
boarder  in  Mrs.  Beck's  house,  and  Eobert  T.  Lincoln,  the  late 
United  States  minister  at  London,  was  born  under  her  roof.  Thus 
an  old  tavern  keeper  of  the  National  Road  was  cW^W  ^'^'w^^\ss\^^ 
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with,  and  rnj<>yi*tl  the  confiilenee  of.  one  of  the  most  ilhiMtriouh  piT- 
sonaiTi's  of  hin  time  or  of  an  v.  time. 

A  sliort  (listanoe.  K'hs  tlnm  a  mile  furtlierwe^t,  the  widow  Khodos 
kept  a  pojmhir  wa^on  stand  as  early  as  1830.  Another  widow,  and 
no  excej)tion  to  the  rnle,  hefore  stated.  ITer  house  was  n  frame 
huildini^,  on  the  south  side(d'  the  road,  and  a  busy,  bustling  hostelry. 
Ahram  Beai^le.  an  old  wa^^oner,  became  the  husband  of  the  widow 
Iihodes.  as  elsewiuTe  in  these  pages  stated,  and  relieved  her  of  many 
of  the  active  caies  (»f  tavern  keeping,  until  his  death,  which  oceumHl 
in  this  house,  leaving  his  wife  a  second  time  a  widow,  and  she  eon- 
tiiiued  th(»  business  of  (avern  keej»ing  as  the  widow  Beagle,  with  her 
usual  success.  Abram  Beagle  was  likewise,  and  l>efore  he  marrie<i 
Mrs.  RIkkK's.  a  contractoi*  on  the  roa<l.  His  work  was  near  the  Little 
Crossings. 

The  next  old  tavern  on  the  west,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
wi<low  Rhodes'  house,  was  kept  as  early  as  1830  bv  John  White.  It 
was  a  frame  bouse  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  Mi's.  Beck,  befon* 
mcntioued,  subsc<|uently  bought  this  property,  im])roved  it  in  many 
details,  and  esi>criallv  bv  the  erection  of  a  substantial  new  stable, 
with  a  ca|>aeity  for  sheltering  (Uie  hundre<l  hoi*si»s.  She  conduct*Hl 
this  tavern  in  1S!J.*{,  and  kej>t  the  stock  and  boarded  the  drivers  and 
other  ern]>loyes  of  the  Stockton  line  (»f  c(>aches.  She  was  a  favorite 
of  that  line,  and  patronized  by  it  at  all  points  of  the  road  whei"C  she 
ke])t  a  tavern.  cxce]»t  at  the  (treene  House  in  Washingtcm,  whero  she 
had  the  favor  and  patronage  of  the<iood  Intent  line.  TheoldAVhite 
stand  wa>  kept  by  the  widow  MIIUt  and  lu'r  son.  after  Mrs.  IWck  left 
it.  and  llir\-  wrvv  suriiedrd  b\-  Peter  Pei'kins.  and  he  in  turn  bv  John 
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i)\\r  mile  lurtlier  west  l>aar  joni's  kept  a  tav(»rn  as  ea-rly  as  18H5. 
;nnl  |»i'<)bably  l»etore  thai  <late.  His  bouse  was  a  frame  building  on 
liie  nni'l  li  sidt' ot  the  roa<l.  He  wjis  not  active  in  soliciting  ]>atron- 
aLCi*.  and   at'ici*   a    l)i*iel'  and   nol  vei-x'  successful   cai'eer   as    a    tavern 

• 

keejK'i'.  rI()v(M|  jiis  Imusc  to  the  pultlie  and  c(uitinued  to  occupy  it  as  a 
private  l•e>^iden<•e.  and  it  wa^  nevei*  thereafter  o])ene(l  as  a  tavern. 

I»«»nc\"  s  point  i^  next  rea«"bed.  a  staice  statiiui  ten  miles  from 
Wheeling.  The  oi'iginal  ownei'  of  the  land  heiv  was  Roney.  and  its 
peculiar  contoj'niat ion.  a  high  I'idge  ending  in  a  point  on  the  south 
side  <»f  the  I'oad.  gave  it  the  nanu'  ot"  Roneys  Point.  It  is  a  familiar 
name,  and  was  a  lively  placi'  dui'ing  the  ])almy  days  of  the  road.  On 
tlh'  noi'lh  >i«h'  ot'the  I'oad.  at  R<»nev^  Point,  a  larirc  stone  tavei'u  was 

• 

kept  by  oiM'  Xinian  Bell,  prioi*  to  tlu'  year  IS2S.  \\r  was  succeede«l 
h\'  .lames  Heck.  Mrs.  Sarah  Reck.  .Moses  Thornbui'iC.  and  Jacob  Heck, 
in  (he  order  name«|.  .lames  and  Jacob  Heck  were  not  relatives.  The 
old  Simm>  line  oi'  stages  stoppe<l  at  this  house  when  it  was  ke|>t  bv 
.laim-s  Heck,  and  it  was  tlu'  stoj^piui:;  j>lacc  of  the  (lood  Intent  line, 
when  kept   by  Ja<'ob  Heck. 

()ne  mile  west  ot*  Ronev  s  J^»)int.  on  the  south  side.  si(M»d   an  oM 

« 

franu'  tavern,  which,  in  the  eventful  <lavs  of  the  road  tralhered  in   its 
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share  of  glory.  It  was  kept  first  by  John  Bentley,  and  after  him  by 
Jaiiios  Kimberly.  In  addition  to  the  custom  it  gained  from  the  road, 
this  house  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  young  rural  residents,  male 
and  female,  of  that  ])ortion  of  Old  Virginia,  and  here  they  were 
accustomed  to  go  for  a  night's  festivity,  always  confining  themselves 
within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  but  within  those  bounds  enjoying 
themselves  in  a  high  degree.  There  is  many  a  gray -haired  vetenin 
living  in  the  vicinity  now,  of  both  sexes,  wOiose  memories  revert  with 
pleasure  to  the  exciting  and  exhilarating  scenes  they  witnessed  and 
participated  in,  at  John  Bentley's  old  t^ivern. 

One  mile  further  west,  Triadelphia  is  reached,  a  small  village, 
an<l  like  many  others,  the  outgrowth  of  the  National  Road.  Here 
John  D.  Foster  kept  a  tavern  at  an  early  day,  and  very  old  pike  l)oys 
say  it  was  a  good  one.  It  was  a  frame  building  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road.  The  old  landlord  is  said  to  have  been  courteous  in  deport- 
ment, given  to  hospitality,  and  scrupulously  observant  of  the  pro- 
prieties of  life.  Ifis  daughter,  Mary,  became  the  wife  of  C.  S.  Maltbj', 
the  celebrated  oyster  (lealer  of  Baltimore.  The  first  parties  who 
shipped  oysters  over  the  road  by  express  were  Nicholas  lioe,  Edward 
Wright,  and  Holt  and  Maltbv.  The  latter  firm  soon  obtained  entire 
control  of  the  business,  and  made  a  fortune  in  it.  Maltby  died  within 
the  past  two  years  in  Connecticut,  and  Holt  was  killed  in  a  railroad 
accident  in  Virginia  in  1852.  Colonel  Thompson  also  kept  a  tavern 
in  Triadelphia  in  an  early  day.  His  house  was  a  frame  building,  on 
the  north  side.  Colonel  Thompson  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  Vir- 
ginia school,  and  a  fine  type  of  the  genial  landlord.  He  ceased  keep- 
ing this  house  previous  to  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Barnes, 
who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Lane,  and  Lane  by  Frank 
Lawson.  This  house  was  largely  patronized  by  pleasure  seekers  from 
Wheeling  and  other  places,  beside  doing  an  extensive  road  business, 
and  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  liostelry. 

Three  miles  further  west  the  old  tavern  of  Mrs.  (Jooding,  another 
widow,  is  reached.  The  site  of  this  old  tavern  is  now  covered  by 
the  flourishing  village  of  Elm  Grove.  Mi's.  Gooding  had  a  wide  fame 
as  a  hostess,  and  her  house  was  crowded  by  patrons.  It  is  a  stone 
building,  still  standing,  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  Old 
wagoners  to  this  day,  enthuse  over  the  sumptuousness  of  the  widow 
Gooding's  table.  Sleighing  parties  from  Wheeling  frequented  this 
old  tavern  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  road,  and  were  handsomely 
entertained. 


"  Oh,  the  songs  they  would  sing,  and  the  tales  they  would  spin, 
As  thev  lounged  m  the  light  of  the  old  countr}'  inn. 
But  a  day  came  at  last  when  the  stage  brought  no  load 
To  the  gate,  as  it  rolled  up  the  long,  dusty  road. 
And  lol  at  the  sunrise  a  shrill  whistle  blew 
O'er  the  hills  —  and  the  old  yielded  place  to  the  new  — 
And  a  merciless  age  with  its  discord  and  din 
Made  wreck,  Jis  it  passed,  of  the  pioneer  inn." 
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6efoi*e  reaching  Mra.  6ooding*8  the  Clay  Monument  is  pa>i»ed. 
TliiH  iiiouument  wan  erected  by  Mosefl  Shepherd  and  Lydia,  hi^  wife, 
under  an  inHpinitiun  of  pei*sonal  admiration  of  the  groat  statesman, 
and  with  a  further  view  of  commemorating  his  distinguished  public 
services  in  liehalf  of  the  roa<l.  It  is  of  firee  stone,  located  ii]>on  a 
level  piece  of  ground  alK)ut  fifty  feet  south  of  the  east  end  of  a  stone 
hridge  of  iliree  arches,  over  Wheeling  creek.  At  its  base  its  circum- 
ference is  twenty-four  feet,  towenngto  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  an«l 
surmounted  by  a  chiseled  figure  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  at  this 
date  bearing  ])lain  evidencesof  the  iiivagcsof  time  and  storm.  Orig- 
inally each  of  the  four  sides  ot  the  base  column  revealed  an  elaltorate 
inscription,  but  all  are  totally  effaced  now.  except  the  one  on  the  ea.M 
side,  which  is  as  follows:  "Time  will  bring  every  amelioration  and 
refinement,  most  gratifN'ing  to  rational  man,  and  the  humblest  flower 
freely  plucked  under  the  shelter  of  the  Ti^ee  of  Liberty,  ia  more  to 
be  desired  than  all  the  trappings  of  roj^alty;  44th  year  of  American 
Independence.  Anno  Domini.  1820."  The  woi*d  Time  stands  out  in 
b(»ld  relief  «)ver  the  other  words  quoted.  John  Aery,  of  Claysville. 
and  Alexander  ]{amsey,  of  Washington,  two  old  and  well  remem- 
bered stone-cutters,  worked  «)n  this  monument.  The  former  di<l 
most  of  the  carving,  in  which  he  was  an  expert,  and  the  latter  much 
of  the  fine  chiselin«x.  Hamsev  was  the  father-in-law  of  William  G. 
Beck,  the  old  stage  driver  ])reviously  mentioned. 

On  a  picturesque  eminence,  near  the  monument,  overlooking  Big 
Wheeling  creek.  stan<ls  the  ancient  and  historic  Shepherd  mansion,  a 
stone  building  erected  in  1798.  and  now  known  as  "  Monument  Place." 
the  deliirhthil  and  hospitable  hnineof  Maj.  AlonzoLoring.  In  the  olden 
time,  when  the  National  J?oad  was  the  bustling  highway  of  the  JU'- 
pnbjic,  the  han<ls()nie  and  luxurious  stage  coaches  of  the  period,  fr*}- 
MUi-ntiv  boi-c  Ifeni'v  (Mav  an<l  r)ther  eminent  men  of  his  dav  to  the 
Sh('|)h«  rd    mansion,  where  they  rev<'le<l  in  Old  Virginia  hospitality. 

Near  the  old  Slicphertl  mansion  stands  an  antiqimted  sun  dial, 
coverefl  with  thr  marlvM  of  time,  and  beariiii'  on  its  south  face  this 
insc]*i]»tioii : 

"The  noiscU's.s  foot  of  Timk  steals  softly  bv, 
An<l  ere  wf»  think  of  Manji<m)I)  a^re  draws  nijjh." 

On  the  north  face  of  this  dial  appear  the  names  and  the  figures: 
•  Moses  aiul  Lydia  Shepherd.  182n."  Col.  Moses  Shepherd  died  in  IS*V2, 
and  his  widow  snbseonentiv  marrie<l  (ien.  Dainel  Crui^er,  whom  she 
also  survived  manv  vears.  Thev  are  all  now  dead,  and  their  mortal 
remains  mingle  with  their  native  <lust,  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  the 
'Stone  Chnreh,  ■  near  Kim  (Ii'ovo.  A  handsome  monimient  stands  at 
their  graves  bearing  the  following  inseri])tions:  On  one  side,  "Sic7V(fH- 
sif  (rfnri'i  Muiuh  :  Sa<'red  to  the  memorv  of  Col.  Closes  Shepherd,  who 
departed  this  life  April  2IUh,  1S82.  in  the  GOth  year  of  his  age."  -To 
him  the  country  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  as  well  for  his  de- 
fense* of  it.  when  a  frontier  settlement,  as  for  his  recent  public  srr- 
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viceH  in  aiding  the  extension  and  construction  of  the  Cumberland 
IloAD  through  Virginia."  The  obverse  side  tells  the  story  of  the 
second  husband,  as  follows:  ^' Sic  Trmmt  Gloria  Mundl :  Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Gen.  Daniel  Cruger,  who  died  July  12th,  1843,  in  the 
(>4th  year  of  his  age."  A  third  side  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the 
twice  bereaved  widow  as  follows:  '''Sic  Transit  Gloria Mnndi :  Lydia 
S.  Cruger,  wife  of  Gen.  Daniel  Cruger.  formerly  Lydia  S.Boggs, first 
married  Col.  Moses  Shepherd:  Born  Feb.  26th,  1760  :  Died  Sept.  26th, 
1867,  in  the  102d  year  of  her  age."  High  up  on  the  granite  shaft  is 
cliiseled  on  two  sides  the  picture  of  a  log  calnn,  and  at  the  door  ap- 
pears a  female  figure  in  sitting  posture,  with  a  dog  in  repose  at  the 
feet,  while  in  the  back  ground  is  seen  the  representation  of  a  martial 
group,  with  branches  of  a  palm  tree  overhanging  the  whole  design. 

A  short  distance  west  from  widow  Goodings,  Samuel  Carter  kept 
a  tavern  as  early  as  1830.  It  was  a  brick  house  on  the  south  side  of 
the  road,  a  resort  for  pleasure  seekers  from  Wheeling,  and  a  well 
kept  house.     This  house  w^as  subsequently  kept  by  William  Strawn. 

About  one  mile  west  of  Carter's,  Michael  Blackburn  kept  a  tav- 
ern in  the  olden  time,  and  was  well  favored  with  custom.  It  was  a 
stone  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  road. 

Next  comes  Steenrod's,  two  miles  out  from  Wheeling,  a  brick  and 
stone  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  and  a  widely  known  old 
tavern.  Daniel  Steenrod,  the  old  landlord,  owned  the  property,  and 
was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  much  influence.  His  son,  Lewis,  rep- 
resented the  Wheeling  district  in  Congress  during  the  prosperous  era 
of  the  road,  and,  as  before  stated,  was  one  of  its  most  zealous  cham- 
pions. Lewis  Steenrod,  a  grandson  of  the  old  landlord,  is  at  this 
time  (1892),  High  Sheriff  of  Ohio  county.  West  Virginia,  and  on 
November  18th  of  this  year,  executed  Maier,  the  murderer.  Daniel 
Steenrod  kept  the  old  tavern  last  mentioned  as  early  as  1825,  and 
probably  before  that  date,  and  continued  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  the  road's  great  career  as  a  national  highway.  He  died  April 
27th,  1864,  aged  eighty  years.  The  pro])erty  still  remains  in  the 
Steenrod  family. 

A  short  distance  from  Steenrod's,on  the  north  side,  was  '-Good's 
Bottom,"  now  called  Pleasant  Valley,  dou'Hless  by  reason  of  the 
frantic  iconoclasm,  which  has  lain  its  ruthless  hands  on  so  many  old 
and  familiar  names.  At  Good's  Bottom  there  was  a  race  course  in 
early  times,  and  it  was  here,  and  previous  to  1840,  that  the  celebrated 
hoi'se  '* Tariff"  lost  his  laurels.  "Tariff"  was  owned  by  Thomas 
Porter,  a  farmer  and  stockman  of  Claysville.  Joseph  White,  the  well 
known  marble  dealer  of  Union  town,  a  native  of  the  vicinity  of  Clays- 
ville, was  a  witness  of  the  discomfiture  of  "  Tariff  "  on  the  ohl  race 
course  at  Good's  Bottom. 

And  now,  after  a  long  journey  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
the  city  of  Wheeling  is  reached.  Wheeling  was  the  western  terminus 
of  the  road,  in  contemplation  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  29th, 
1806,  given  in  a  previous  chapt<jr.      John  McCoi*tney  kept  the  most 
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noted  waufon  stand  in  Wheeling.  He  was  likewise  a  commission  mer- 
chant, which  further  i<lentified  him  with  old  wagoners,  enabling  him 
to  furnisli  tl^em  with  baciv  loads.  His  tavern  was  located  on  Main 
street,  running  back  east  on  Fourteenth  to  alley  B,  parallel  with,  and 
between  Main  and  Market,  with  ample  grounds  surrounding  it  for 
wagons  and  ti'anis  to  stand  on.  These  grounds  were  so  extensive 
that  they  accomnuxlated  the  old  time  circus,  in  addition  to  wagons 
and  teams  of  the  roa<l,  and  two  distinct  circuses  have  been  known  to 
exhibit  on  them  at  the  same  time.  They  were  not  of  the  modern 
'triple  ring"  order,  but  of  the  Dan  llice  design.  McCortney  was  a 
man  of  agreeable  manners,  and  managed  his  extensive  business  with 
marked  success,  lie  died  in  Wheeling  on  December  10th,  1872, aged 
seventv-nine  vears.  Ife  was  three  times  married.  His  last  wife  was 
the  widow  of  William  JI.  Stelle,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Good 
Intent  stage  line.  Martin  Bugher  was  McCortney's  bar-keeper  for 
manv  vears.  and  is  remembered  bv  old  wagoners  as  a  rival  of  Wilse 
element  in  hard  swearing.  On  lower  Water  street,  Robert  Newlove 
kept  a  wagon  stand,  and  was  well  liked  by  old  wagoners,  and  well 
])atroni/AMl  by  them.  He  was  the  owner  of  wagons  and  t^^aras.  which 
he  kept  on  the  road,  in  charge  of  hire<l  drivers.  In  1829  Kichani 
Simms,  the  old  stage  pi'oprietor.  kept  the  United  States  hotel^  and 
was  its  owner.  James  Beck  ke])t  this  house  after  Simms,  and  James 
Dennison  after  Beck.  James  MeCreary  kept  it  next  at^er  Dennison, 
and  Mordecni  Yarnell  next  after  Mc(*reary.  The  Monroe  House,  on 
Monroe,  now  Tenth  street,  was  kept  in  1830  by  John  McLure,  and 
subse<inently  by  James  Matt  hers.  The  Virginia  House  was  kept  in 
IS.'Jd  hv  John  (iraJKun.  and  afterward  bv  one  Beltzhoover,  and  later 
bv  .lacob  Kline.  Bellzlinover  and  Kline  came  out  from  Baltimore. 
The  Tnited  States,  the  Monroe  and  the  Virj^inia,  were  staijce  stations. 
On  upper  .Main  street,  in  18;J0.  Moses  Mosiei*  kept  a  tavern,  and  on 
the  same  street,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  tavern  was  kept  by  Mrs. 
Bevmer.  widow  of  Captain  Frederic  Beymer,  assisted  by-  her  son, 
Saniufl,  who  was  a  sol<lier  of  1812.  ('apt.  Fi'cderic  Beymer  kept  a 
tavern  in  Wheeling  as  t'ariy  as  the  year  1802,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Wagon,  and  look  boarders  at  two  ])iaslers  a  week.  The  town  council 
of  Wlu'eling  met  in  ('a])t.  Beymers  tavern  in  180t>.  The  house  that 
Widow  J^eynier  ])resided  <»ver  as  hostess,  is  a  briek  building,  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Xinth  streets,  on  a  lot  bordering  the 
I'iver.  This  Iioum'  is  still  standing,  but  has  not  been  used  as  a  tavern 
for  many  vears.  Bevmer's  old  Landint;  was  at  the  foot  of  Xinth 
street,  where  the  National  Hoad  a])j)r()aehed  the  Ohio  river.  In  1830 
Jose])h  Teetei-s  kept  a  wagon  stand  in  Wheeliiig.  below  McCortney's. 
and  John  I^radtield  ke])t  a  similar  stand  on  Water  street  in  1837-8. 
The  mysterious  <lisappearanee  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cooper  from 
the  ^losiei*  House  about  1840,  produced  a  local  sensation,  followed  l»y 
an  accusation  of  foul  play  and  a  charge  of  murder,  ('ooper,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend  and  neighbor  by  the  name  of  Long,  put  up  to- 
ifcMicr  one  evenini!:  at  the   Mosier   House,  and  on  the  next    morninj^ 
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Cooper  was  miBsing.  The  two  had  come  in  from  Ohio,  and  were  going 
to  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  they  were  born  and 
raised,  to  visit  relatives  and  old  friends.  It  appears  that  Cooper  rose 
early  and  took  an  outgoing  coach  back  to  Ohio  without  notifying  his 
traveling  companion  or  any  one  else.  A  dead  body  was  found  in  the- 
river  and  identified  as  that  of  Cooper;  and  Long,  aAer  reaching  his 
destination,  was  arrested  for  murder  and  lodged  in  the  Washington 
jail.  The  Virginia  authorities  made  no  re([uisition  for  him,  and  he 
was  finally  discharged,  and  settled  in  ^lichigan.  A  few  years  after- 
ward, Cooper  was  discovered  in  Indianapolis,  ^ound  and  well. 

The  Forsythes  of  Wheeling.  James  II.  and  his  son  Leoiuird,  were 
prominently  identified  with  the  destinies  of  the  National  Koad.  The 
commission  house  of  James  II.  Forsythe  &  Co.  was  a  lea<ling  es- 
tablishment of  its  kind.  James  II.  Forsythe,  the  senior  member 
ot  this  old  firm,  was  noted  for  his  energy  and  clear-headedness.  He 
could  converse  with  any  number  of  persons,  and  indite  a  letter  at  the 
same  time,  without  being  in  anywise  confused.  His  son,  Leonard, 
wiis  also  well  known  on  the  road.  He  conducted  commission  houses 
at  Brownsville  and  Cumberland,  and  very  often  passed  over  the  road, 
in  the  management  of  his  business.  He  is  now  living  in  Texas  near 
Austin,  and  feels  a  deej)  interest  in  the  history  of  the  road. 

W.  L.  McNeely,  of  Wheeling,  when  a  young  num,  had  a  brief 
experience  as  a  wagoner.  He  drove  several  trips  for  Thomas  Drakely, 
Avho  was  a  merchant  with  stores  in  Baltimore  and  Wheeling,  and  is 
well  remembered  by  old  pike  boys.  McNeely  *'j)ut  up"  at  Natty 
Brownfield's,  in  Uniontown,  when  driving  Drakely's  team,  a  half  a 
century  and  longer  ago,  and  has  never  forgotten  the  good  entertain- 
ment he  enjoyed  at  that  old  tavern. 

The  old  tavern  keepers  of  the  National  Eoad  were  a  remarkable 
bo<ly  of  men.  In  many  instances  they  were  free  holders,  men  well 
posted  in  current  aftaii's,  and  influential  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods. They  were  honorable  in  their  dealings,  and  believed  that 
every  man's  word  should  be  as  good  as  his  bond.  As  caterers  they 
made  no  display.  They  had  no  bills  of  fare,  ])rinted  on  gilt  edged 
paper,  or  fine  linen,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  them  ever  heard 
the  modern  word  Menu,  yet  the  spreads  of  their  generous  boards 
would  almost  kindle  exhilaration  in  the  heait  of  a  misanthrope. 
The  thought  may  be  attributable  to  change  of  time  or  circumstance, 
or  taste,  or  all  together,  but  thej'e  is  an  unmovable  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  the  viands  of  modern  hotels. 
lack  the  siivoriness  of  those  of  the  old  taverns  of  the  National  l^oad. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


Wr^tf  of  \y }in  Innj  —  OIti  StiUjf  Liurs  Brifuml  tUf  Ohio  Ritrr  —  Wilfiam  Xe*l  — 
(li  n.  S.  P.  Tahinviijt — Utafjr  Station:* — Oft{  Tarerntt  ami  Tar*Tn  K<fj»€t>— 
Rt'r.  Ihtctor  Sinsiffnin(ifi  nml  **,S"M*'r'  Cox  uure  ofd  Pike  Boit*  —  Lirdtj  Timrt 
ill  (iiiirnuij  —  ^'ro.<siii<j  anothrr  Stati  fine  —  Sycamore  VaUttf  —  Ohf  Tufrnns  in 
liirhiitoinl  —  A  link  nut —  <  \'ntf  rrilh'  —  Dniilin  —  Thntmjh  Intfiatta  —  Th*'  RiMid 
PiHttjtjpeai'}*  ninonij  thr  Prairies  nj   ll/lnoii*. 

It  is  I'stiiiiatiMl  that  two-fit'lhs  of  the  tviulc  and  travel  of  thr 
I'oad  \v(»re  (li\  ertrd  at  JiroNvnsville.  an<l  fell  into  the  cluiniiel  furniphiil 
at  that  poilit  l»y  the  slack  Avater  improvement  of  tlie  Monongiihela 
river,  and  a  like  proportion  (lese^'iuled  the  Ohio  from  Wheeling,  and 
the  reniainini;  tifth  eontinned  on  the  road  to  (Vdiimhiis,  Ohio,  and 
points  further  west.  The  travel  west  of  Wheeling  was  ehiefl}'  hK*al. 
and  the  road  presented  seai'eely  a  tithe  <>f  the  thrift,  push,  whirl  and 
ex<-itement  which  eharaeterized  it.  east  of  that  point;  and  theivwftsa 
eorres|K)n(ling  lack  of  incident,  accident  and  anecdote  on  theextn.»me 
western  <li vision.  The  distance  from  AVheelinjjr  to  Columbus  is  one 
hundred  and  1  wenty-nine  niiles.  and  the  road  enters  the  cajMtal  ol' 
Ohio  l»v  wav  (»f  lliirli  stni*l.  l)etore  the  era  of  railroads  Columhiis 
dfi'ivrd  its  chief  husincss  tVoni  the  National  I\oa<l. 

Neil.  M«Miri'  tS:  ( 'o.  o]»cratcd  a  iineof  stage  coaches  l»et  ween  Wheel- 
iii^  and  ('olunihus  ])rior  to.  an<i  for  .M)me  time  atU»r,  the  yeai*  lS4tK 
and  their  line  extended  west  as  tar  as  Springfield.  Daniel  Moore,  of 
Wa^hin^lon.  Pcnnsvlvania.  and  his  son  llenrv.  composed  the  Moore 
end  of  this  old  Ohio  Stai!:c  ('onipanv.  Ilenrv  Moore  suhse<iuentlv 
located  in  Balliniore.  an<l  <lied  there.  His  father  died  in  Washiuirton. 
lN'nns\lvania.  nmre  than  halt*  a  cenlurv  ai::o.  John  Scoit,  of  Wash- 
ingloiL  Pennsylvania,  antedates  l)aniel  Moore  as  a  stage  ])ro])rieti)r. 
lie  ran  a  line  nt*  c()aches  hetween  \Va>hinirton  and  Wheelinir  as  earlv 
as  the  Vi'ar  isli).  on  an  old  road  between  tho.se  ])oints,  which  was 
u^ed  jH'cvious  to  the  construction  of  the  Xational  Hoad.  and  had  the 
contract   tbr  cai'ryiuLC  the  United  States  mails. 

William  Xeil.  the  old  stage  proprietor,  was  tin*  projector  and 
owner  of  the  Xeil  House,  the  leading  hotel  of  C'olumhus.  J[e  wa> 
tin'  po>sessor  of  large  means,  enhanced  hy  hohlings  of  largo  tracts 
of  fei'tile  land  near  Uolumhus.  which  In^  ac(iuired  at  low  tiguresin  an 
earlv  dav.  It  is  sai<l  his  nuuinei's  weri'  not  of  the  suitre anlvr,  hut 
he  was  noted  tor  eneri^y  and  shrewdness.  One  who  knew  him  ^avs 
of   him.  that   "In*  was  honest  in  his  dealiui^s.  somewhat  roui^h  in  his 
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way8,  but  an  energetic,  puwhing  man,  who  made  things  move."    This 
description  fits  many  of  the  old  pike  hoys. 

Gen.  N.  P.  Talmadge,  of  whom  further  mention  is  made  liere- 
after,  owned  and  operated  a  line  of  coaches  also  between  Wheeling 
and  Columbus,  and  made  things  lively  ah)ng  the  road,  lie  called 
his  line  the  ''  Good  Intent." 

John  Weaver,  as  before  stated,  transferred  his  old  line  of  coaches 
called  the  '*  Peoples,"  from  the  eastern  to  the  Ohio  portion  of  the  road. 
There  was  considerable  competition  between  these  old  lines,  but  not 
comparable  to  that  of  the  old  lines  easl  of  Wheeling.  The  stage 
8t4itions  between  Wheeling  and  Columbus  were:  St.  (lairsville,  Morris- 
town,  Fairview,  Washington,  (.^ambridge,  Concord,  Zanesville,  Gratiot, 
named  in  honor  of  Brig.  Gen.  Gratiot,  before  mentioned;  Jackson, 
Etna  and  lieynoldsburg. 

Among  the  ohl  tavern  kee})ers  west  of  Wheeling,  the  following 
were  prominent  and  well  known  in  the  olden  time:  Moses  Rhodes 
kept  at  Bridgeport,  and  hailed  the  west-bound  traveler  on  liis  entrance 
to  the  l)orders  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  A  short  distance  further  west, 
one  Ousic,  and  after  him  Nicols,  in  the  same  old  tavern,  ministered 
to  the  wants  of  the  traveler  on  the  nations  ol<l  hii'hwav.  A  short 
drive  from  Nicols'  brought  the  wayfarer  to  the  house  of  ( •hambei's. 
ever  ready  to  wait  upon  the  public,  and  a  little  beyond  was  the  Wood- 
mancy  house,  kept  by  Isiiac  Gleaves,  who  afterward  hung  uj)  his  sign 
at  a  house  further  west.  Passing  Woodmancv's,  the  next  old  tavern 
was  McMahon's.  a  veritable  son  of  Flrin,  overflowing  with  native  gen- 
erosity. This  part  of  the  road  seems  to  have  been  an  Irish  row,  since 
the  next  old  tavern,  after  passing  McMahon's,  was  kei)t  by  one  Mc- 
Caffrey. A  short  distance  west  of  McCaffrey's  the  town  of  St.  Clairs- 
ville  comes  in  view,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Ohio,  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice for  Belmont  county,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  ol<l 
AVcstmoreland  countv,  Pennsylvania,  soldier  and  patriot,  (»en.  Arthur 
St.  Clair. 

In  St.  Clairsville,  James  Smith  kept  the  stage  office,  and  bowed 
in  genuine  ol<l  pike  style  to  the  coming  and  going  passengers.  One 
mile  west  of  St.  Clairsville,  an  old  German,  or  Swede,  bearing  the 
non-musical  name  of  Neiswanger,  or  something  like  it,  kept  a  tavern, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  a  good  one.  His  hou.se  was  a  fiuC  brick 
building,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  One  mile  further  west,  one 
Hoover  entertained  the  traveling  public,  and  beyond  him,  one  Cham- 
berlin  presided  over  a  good  old  tavern. 

The  village  of  Sloysville  is  next  reached,  which,  of  course,  had 
its  tavern,  as  all  villages  have,  and  probably  more  than  one;  but 
the  old  wagoner  who  furnished  most  of  the  data  for  this  chapter  could 
not  recall  the  names  of  the  old  proprietors  thereof.  It  was  a  long 
time  ago  that  he  drove  a  team  on  the  road,  and  he  is  verging  upon 
his  ninetieth  year,  and  therefore  not  to  be  censured  for  forgetfulness. 

The  writer  found  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  con- 
cerning this  portion  of  the  road  than  any  other.    In  fact.^  he  advw\l>?s 
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his  failure  t(»  obtain  tho  nooo^snry  data  for  ])i-o(lucin^  an  accurau* 
history  of  it.  lie  wrote  to  all  the  postmastei's  ou  the  Ohio  line 
en«t  «)!'  Columbus,  for  information  coneernin^  the  road,  and  no  n*- 
sponse  eaiue,  exc*ej)t  in  one  instance,  and  that  was  to  a  letter  which 
reache<l  a  wron<^  destination.  It  was  addre.ssed  to  the  i>ostniaster 
at  Jackson,  a  village  on  the  i*oad.  called  -Jacktown"  by  the  old 
pike  boys,  and  found  its  way  to  the  postmaster  of  Jackson.  Jackson 
county,  a  considerable  distance  south  of  the  Xational  Road.  It 
happened  that  the  ])ost master  who  received  this  letter  was  a  native 
of  Brownsville.  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  old 
Sloan  family  of  that  place,  but  he  was  so  far  away  from  the  road  that 
he  could  furnish  no  information  concerning  it.  lie.  at  least,  was 
courteous,  a  trait  lor  which  he  is  indebted,  probably,  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  nativity.  A  self-im])ortant  postmaster.  esjKH'ially  uf 
a  little  town,  like  the  political  carpet-bagger.  Inis  no  respect  for  an- 
cient landnuirks. 

.Moving  on  westwardly,  the  next  point  reached  is  Morri-stown, 
the  second  stage  station  west  of  Wheeling.  This  town  was  at  its' 
l>est  when  the  Xational  Road  was  the  leading  avenue  of  tnide  and 
travel.  John  liynum  and  John  Lippincott  were  the  old  tavern 
keepers  of  Morristown,  and  took  ])ride  in  scanning  the  old  way  bills, 
and  catering  to  the  wants  of  hungry  stage  passengers. 

One  mile  west  of  M(U'ristc)\vn  Christopher  II<H»ver  hung  out  his 
old  sign  board  in  front  of  a  substantial  brick  house,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nnul.anda  .sluu't  distance  beyon<l.  Xoble  Taylor,  a  conibinatinn 
of  familiar  old  jnkc  namrs.  nitrrtaini'd  the  traveling  ])ublic. 

Tlu' village  of  Ili'ndrvsburg  i>  nt*xt  ivaclied.  This  ])Iace  is  on  tlu* 
dividinir  line  lu'twi'i-n  Bi'Iniont  an<l  (jikthsi'V  coiintii's.  It  is  not  and 
nrvir  was  a  pretentious  town,  but  its  old  inhabitants  <lerived  much 
<-omlorl.  and  not  a  lit  lie  pk-asun'.  from  advantages  afforde<l  by  the 
Xational  lioa<l. 

l*a*<sing  one  or*  more  old  taverns  whose  occupants  an<l  owner> 
cannot  !»<•  rrcallc<l,  the  traveler  eonies  upon  the  town  of  Fairvit'w.  :i 
stirring  ]da<*r  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  road.  There  William  Hra<l- 
shaw  was  a  po])nlar  tavern  keej)er.  He  an<l  Isaac  (ileaves,  formerly 
(►f  the  Woo(lnian<*v  J  louse,  near  Wheeling,  were  the  leadinu:  tavern 
keenei's  in  Kairview  titltv  vears  aico. 

West  of  Fairview  the  old  tavern  keepers  were:  AVilliam  Arm- 
strong. J(>sej)h  Ferrell  and  Alexander  Taylor. 

Middlelown  is  next  reached,  and  here  Tlnnnas  TIays  an<l  one 
Thompson  each  kept  a  tavern  in  the  olden  time,  and  ghnblened  iho 
heart  (d'  numv  a  weary  traveler. 

•  « 

West  of  Mi<ldletown  the  roll  bears  the  inunes  of  Alter  Bri£Xir> 
and  Alexander  Speers. 

Samuel  Smith  ke])t  the  (d<l  tavern  at  Klizabetht<»wn.  West  t)f 
FJizabethtown,  one  Cravton  kept  a  tavern,  and  beyon<l  him  Widow 
l)rake.     The  widows  never  surrender. 

The  village  of  Washinii:ton  is  next  reached.     Here  Simon  Reymer 
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kept  at  tlie  sign  of  (he  *' Black  Bear.''  and  Peter  Colley,  fbrmerl}''  of 
OentreTille,  kept  a  tavern  in  Washington  a»  late  as  1854. 

West  of  Washington  the  old  traveler  on  the  road  fonnd  rest  and 
refreshinent  first  at  the  tavern  of  Widow  Slams,  and  before  reaching 
Cambridge,  excellent  entertainment  was  furnished  by  Josepli  (f  rifTith, 
James  Smith,  John  Shaw,  Mr.  Shiter,  Mr.  McCuen,  John  Nice,  llobert 
McMurry,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  Joshua  Davis. 

Cambridge  comes  next  on  the  line.  This  is  the  capital  of 
Guernsey  county,  one  of  the  liveliest  towns  on  the  road,  and  sur- 
viving its  decline,  remains  pros])erous.  The  old  tavern  keepers  in 
Cambridge  were  William  Ferguson,  Wyatt  Hutchinson,  Bazil  Brown, 
Mr.  Xcedam,  Mr.  Pollard,  Joseph  Bute, Elijah  Grimcs.John  Cook,  James 
B.  Moore,  Captain  Hersing,  John  Tingle  and  (Jeorge  Metcalf.  The 
latter  kept  one  of  the  stage  houses. 

Three  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  Thomas  Carran  kept  an  old 
tavern.  Further  west,  taverns  were  kept  by  Jacob  Sunefrank,  Mr. 
Laird,  Alex.  Leeper,  Ichabod  Grummon,  Mr.  Sutton,  Frank  Dixon, 
William  McDonald  and  Lewis  McDonald.  Lewis  McDonald's  old 
tavern  was  near  the  dividing  line  between  Guernsey  and  Muskingum 
counties. 

After  entering  the  county  of  Muskingum  the  first  old  tavern 
reached  was  kept  by  William  McKinney,  and  next  in  line  c(mies  the 
old  tavern  of  William  Wilson,  still  doing  business  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Edward  McCloud. 

At  Norwich  Mr.  Sins.abaugh  kept  a  tavern.  He  was  the  father 
of  Bev.  Hiram  Sinsabaugh.  D.  D.,  for  many  yeai*s  a  leading  member 
of  the  Pittsburg  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  a 
man  of  much  learning  and  genuine  piety,  pure  in  thought,  and  up- 
right in  conduct.  The  author  of  these  pages  knew^him  well,  and  in 
the  whole  range  of  his  acqmiintance  never  met  a  sincerer  friend,  (a*  a 
more  just  man.  He  died  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  a  few  years  ago. 
Lightly  rest  the  sod  that  covers  his  grave.  He  is  numbered  among 
the  pike  boys,  as  in  early  life  he  led  horses  from  his  father's  house  in 
Ohio  to  eastern  markets. 

Further  westward  on  the  roa<l  Jacob  Probasco  hung  uj)  his  sign 
in  front  of  an  old  tavern,  he  of  Jockey  Hollow  fame  before  men- 
tioned.  His  tavern  at  this  point  was  known  as  the  "'"  Ten  Mile  House," 
being  distant  ten  miles  from  Zanesville. 

One  mile  west  of  Probasco's  one  McNutt.  of  Irish  extraction,  and 
good  fame  as  a  landlord,  kept  a  tavern,  and  next  beyond,  on  the 
westward  trend,  John  Livengoo<l,  whose  name  im])orts  old  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  stock,  ministerecl  to  the  wants  of  strangers  and  travelers. 

Zanesville  is  next  reached.  Zanesville  is  the  county  seat  of  Mus- 
kingum  county.  It  is  situate  on  the  Muskingum  river,  fifty-nine 
miles  east  from  Columbus.  Mr.  Leslie  kej)t  a  tavern  in  Zanesville  in 
the  olden  time,  and  entertained  the  public  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.  His  house  was  a  brick  building  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street  and  road,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.     When  Leslie  kept 

14 
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tsivrrii  in  Ziiiivsvillo.  the  town  coiitsiiiiiMl  a  ]M»pii1a(ioii  of  alxMit  7.<HiO. 
Its  ])o|)ulation  at  this  <lati'  oxcoods  25.000.  It  siirvivo<l  tlio  lUTliiii*  ni' 
the  road,  and  «;iv\v  rapidly  in  })«>i)ulation  and  wealth,  but  it  may  W 
doiihtod  wluMlirr  its  prrscnt  n^onoy  making  iidial>itants  ox|K*ncMK*L' as 
nuudi  ot  till'  ival  pK'asmvs  and  tMijoynuMits  of  lifo  as  tlu'ir  pn'dofo*- 
soi*s  i»f  tit^y  Vi'ars  ai^o.  whrn  the  dasldn;;  stair*'  coach  woke  up  the 
ochors  <»1  the  dull  town,  and  tlic  heavy  tread  of  the  piuiderous  hr«m«I 
wheeU'cl  waijon  tohl  the  whi^U*  storv  of  cnnnnerce  an<l  tnide.  Thi* 
iUustrious  Samuel  S.  (N»x  was  horn  and  reared  in  Zanesville,  and  there- 
tore,  untler  a  dctiniti«>n  iciven  in  a  previmis  (diapter.  a  jnke  lM»y.  IK* 
was  calletl  "Sunset,  hy  n^asnn  of  a  tcushinir  <le>cripti«»n  he  wrote  «»f 
the  SettiiiiT  Sun.  when  a  voun>r  nian.  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  the 
views  which  so  deeply  impressed  his  youthlul  mind  were  had  from 
]>oints  on  the  National  I!oad.  in  the  vicinity  ut  his  nativi;  town,  lie 
was  one  of  the  hri^^htcNt  stars  in  the  iralaxv  of  American  statesmen. 
A  writer  in  a   (iuernsev  count v  paper  irivi'>  the  followinir  livelv 

•  •II'  r^  • 

description  (»f  scenes  on  the  r»»ad  in  that  locality: 

"Isaac  (ileaves  was  one  of  the  old  tavern  keepers  in  Kairview. 
His  house  was  the  stai^e  oHice.  where  a  halt  was  made  for  exchauire 
of  horses,  and  to  discharge  an<l  take  on  passengers.  The  stajre  offices 
were  }»lace**  of  public  resort,  and  around  the  bar-r«M»ms  jj^athered  the 
topers  and  Ioafei*s.  bv  <lav  and  bv  nii^ht.    The  old  staije  ilrivers  were 

I  •  •  ft  1  1^ 

full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  <-ould  entertain  the  curiou>  with 

'Tales  fearful  and  awful, 
K'en  to  nauie  would  he  unhiwful. 
Fast  l)y  an  inirle  hliiikinj:  honiiily. 
W'ie  rreaiinin;;  swats  tlial  Jrank  divinely, 
Tlu'se  ^nul^•rs  X(>h\  their  qutTit'St  stories. 
And  the  lainllnnl's  lauL'li  was  rea<lv  chorus.* 

•TluiT  was  Nat    Smith.  Sam   Smith,  .fim  Smith,  Ihite   Smith,  .lo 

Smith.  <^>nil    Smith.  liill   Smith,  and    moi-e   of  the   Smith    family,  ainl 

Sam  rrou-ic.  .lakf  rmu'-c.  Syl\  ^'ster  Uoot.Sani  Kirk.  Tom  Kirk.  Tom 

Hr\an.  An«l\"  <'as(i'r,  Tom    rai'ttr.  .fim    nr\an.  Honv  Shelden.  \Va»-h 
•  •  •  • 

t 'raiit'ord.  Jim  Ihixle^.  .Mart  llnucdv.  llenrv  lliirhl.Tom  t'rawtord. 
.bdiM  .Nf«dll\  aiiu'.  Ii<>ss  Iiriirir^.  and  a  host  ol  others  of  the  •  k  niLcht>  ot" 
tin*  whijj  and  reins.'  «d   thn«>t'  olfl  crjatdiinir  «1:in*^. 

•  Wlirn  hand  tn  iiautl  tln'y  cut  and  >lri\»'. 
I>evil  takr  tln'  hindmost  of  the  tlii\"e.' 

•  Neai-  by  stood  the  mIiJ  smithy"  of  ('apt.  John  it.  Uell's  tat  her. 
who^r  bidlows  flapped. and  ri'd  sparks  Mew.  and  anvil  rauir.  nii^ht  and 
day,  to  keep  the  horses  fet-t  in  trim,  so  that  down  the  slo|>e  t«»  IIt*n- 
drvsburirh.  and  on  to  Moden's  hill  and  Ta  vior's  hill,  and  (►'er  Salt  Fork  > 
Ioul;  stret<  h.  Ihroiiirh  ice  and  sleet,  these  Jehus  couhl  safelv.  and   on 

« 

time,  nn»ve  on  their  load  of  livimr  tVcii^ht  and  the  nmils  sent  out  b^• 
■  I'nele  Sam."  .f«ihn  Miskimmins.  one  of  the  earlv  settlers  at  tin- 
mouth  of  Wills  ('i\'id\,  was  the  ixeneral  ai^ent  from  Columbus  to  Wheel- 
int^.  <d'  the  «;rcal  Xeil,  Moore  &  Co.,  whose  lines  cobwebbed  the  Slate 
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of  Ohio.  Otho  lliiitoii  was  the  United  States  iiiail  aj^eiit  to  look  after 
the  mail  robbers.  He  turned  out  to  be  one  hiinaelf,  and  was  placed 
under  arrest  for  openin*^  the  mails  between  Cambridge  and  Washing- 
ton, lie  was  indieted  and  arraifjned  before  the  Unitecl  States  coui't 
at  Columbus,  released  on  bail,  and  fle<l  to  Honolulu,  where  he  died 
in  185(1. 

"(ien.X.  V.  Tahnadge  ]daced  on  the  road  what  was  called  the 
o]»position,  or  Good  Intent,  line  of  stages.  This  was  just  after  the 
Washingtonian  tem])erance  movement,  lie  madetem])enince  speeches 
along  the  line,  and  re(iuired  his  drivers  to  take  the  pledge.  He  stopped 
at  Cambridge  and  nuide  a  s])eech  in  the  old  Presbyterian  church,  ami 
sang  a  song,  his  drivers  taking  u]»  the  chorus.  We  give  in  substance, 
if  not  in  word,  a  verse: 

*  Our  horses  are  true  an<l  coaches  fine, 
No  upsets  or  runaways; 
Nor  drunken  drivers  to  swear  and  eurse, 
For  its  cold  water  all  the  days. 

( noma. 

For  our  agents  and  (Irivers 
Are  all  fully  bent, 
To  iH)  for  cold  water, 

On  line  (lood  Intent, 
Sing,  go  it,  my  hearties, 
Cold  water  for  me.' 

••Isaac  (ileaveswas  not  behind  as  a  caterer  to  the  inner  nmn,  and 
a  dinner  or  sui>])er  by  the  stage  ])assengers.  after  being  rocke<l  and 
tossed  at  a  six  miles  per  hour  rate,  was  relished  even  by  Tippecanoe 
and  Corwin,  too.  and  Democrats  did  not  starve  nor  turn  up  their 
noses  because  old  Isaac  was  a  Whig.  He  had  a  famous  recipe  for  the 
cure  of  the  ague,  which  for  its  queer  comj)ound  he  was  often  required 
to  give,  not  so  much  for  the  ingredients;  they  were  very  simple;  but 
for  the  first  preparation  for  the  compound.  This  was  to  boil  down  a 
<juart  of  water  to  a  pint.  And  to  the  inquiry,  '  What  is  the  water 
boiled  down  for.  Uncle  Isaac?"  he  would  reply,  'to  make  it  stronger.' 

••  A  little  further,  ainl  last,  was  Major  William  Bradshaw.  just  over 
in  Belmont  county.  He  was  the  soul  of  wit  and  humor,  and  gave 
out  many  expressions  that  have  become  noted.  To  all  that  he  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  entertain,  he  gave  the  answer,  'Take  the  Barnes- 
ville  road.'  His  toast  <lrank  in  honor  of  the  Fairview  guards,  a  mil- 
itary company  that  ha<l  been  ])arading  •with  ])lumes  and  banners 
gay,' just  after  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  will  live  in  the  military 
history  of  (fuern.*<ey  county  —  •Soldiers  in  peace,  civilians  in  war.'" 

The  Smiths  above  mentioned  all  drove  stages  on  the  road  east  of 
Wheeling,  before  going  to  Ohio,  and  lived  in  Brownsville.  All  the 
male  members  of  the  family  were  drivers,  including  Samuel,  the 
father.  His  sons  were.  Samuel,  jr.,  Gilbert,  (^uill,  Bate  and  Nat, 
familiar  names  in  the  early  history  of  the  road. 
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Tho  largest  t<>\vn  on  tlic  lino  of*  the  road  west  of  Coluinl»us,  in 
(ho  Stale  of  Ohio,  is  Springtiohl,  tho  capital  of  Clark  connt}'.  Tho 
(list  an  CO  hot  woon  Columbus  and  Springfiold  is  forty- fivo  niilos.  »Sj»nng- 
ti'^ld  onjoyod  for  a  nunihor  of  yoaix  tho  advantages  of  the  road,  and 
folt  a  prido  in  hoin^  on  its  lino,  hut  its  gi*o\vth  and  dovolopmont,  the 
result  of  othor  agencies,  have  thrown  a  niantlo  of  <d)livion  over  tho 
time  when  the  rattle  <»f  the  sta.i^e  coach  and  the  rumble  of  road  wagons 
furnished  the  chief  excitement  of  her  streets. 

Tho  roml  ]»enet rated  Indiana  at  tho  boundary  lino  of  Wayne 
county,  in  that  State.  The  len^^th  of  tho  line  through  Indiana  is  one 
hundred  and  fortv-nine  and  one-fourth  miles,  and  tho  sum  of  Sr)13,01*l» 
was  expemled  on  it  for  bridges  and  masonry.  Work  was  begun  at 
lndiana])olis  and  ])rosecuted  east  and  west  from  that  point,  in  obo<li- 
ence  to  an  act  of  Congress  given  in  the  chapter  on  Appropriations. 
Tho  road  was  com])leted  through  Wayne  county  in  1827.  It  was  not 
macadamized  or  graveled,  an<I  in  the  year  18r)tl  was  absorbed  bv  the 
Wayne  County  Turnpike  Company,  under  a  charter  granted  by  State 
authority.     The  length  of  this  ])ike  is  twenty-two  miles. 

Tho  second  soction  of  the  act  incorjiorating  tho  Wayne  County 
Turnj)ike  Comjumy  roads  as  t'ollows: 

"  The  ca]ntal  stock  of  said  com]»any  shall  be  <mo  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  titlly  d(»llars  each,  and  shall  bo  aj)pliod 
to  the  construction  of  a  turn])ike  road  in  Wayne  county,  commencing 
at  tho  western  terminus  of  tho  Hichmond  turnj»ike.  about  three  miles 
east  of  Richmond,  ami  to  be  continued  westward  on  the  lino  of  the 
Xiitional  Koad  to  the  c<nmtv  line  botwi'cn  the  counties  of  Ilenrv  and 
Wavne:  and  tlie  Stale  i»f  ln«li:m:i  hcrebv  relintiui^hes  to  sai<l  Wavne 
Count \  Tnrnj»ike  Company  all  the  ^ight^.  inteivsts.  and  <-iaim>  in 
and  to  tiie  line  of  said  Xaliniial  IJoa^l  in  said  countv  of  Wavne:  tho 
grade,  materials,  bi'idgrs.  const  ructions  of  all  kin<ls  she  now  has. or  may 
hereafter  ac«|iiii'e  from  the  (lentTal  (iovernment,  in  ami  to  the  said 
National  ]{oa<l  :  J^mritUfl.  That  in  case  the  Fi'drral  (iovernment 
should,  at  any  tinu*  hereafter.  jK'termine  to  resume  the  (»wnership  and 
conti'ol  of  said  r()a<l.  said  comjfany  shall  rcliiniuish  the  same  to  tho 
(reneral  (lovei'nmcnt.  on  reci'iving  from  it  the  full  c<>st  of  construction 
as  exjK'nded  by  said  comjKiny." 

The  soction  <[Uoted  dis<*losrs  a  point  which  the  court  <►!'  Somerset 
countv.  l\'nnsvlvania.  seems  to  have  overlooked  when  it  conth'mned 
that  ]>orlion  of  the  roafl  l\ing  within  the  b<n'ders  of  that  county,  took 
possession  of  its  propeiMy.  and  <lecreed  it  fri'o  from  tolls.  The  several 
acts  of  Congress  ceding  the  road  to  Penn.sylvania  and  the  other  States 
throui^h  which  it  passed,  reserved  the  ri^ht  of  Congress  at  anv  sub- 
s(M|uent  time  to  resume  ownershij)  and  control.  an<l  in  case  of  the 
exi'reise  <d' this  reserved  right,  t he  (piestion  arises,  what  would  beeonio 
of  the  flecree  <»f  the  Somerset  countv  court  ? 

Pi'ior  to  the  <'onstruction  of  the  National  Koad  in  Indiana.  n(>bert 
Morrisson.    the   founder    of   the    Morrisson    Library,   of   Richmoiul. 
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and  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  place,  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  causing  a  gravel  road  to  be  made  from  Richmond  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
which  was  known  as  the  '*  Richmond  and  Short  Line  Pike.*' 
The  engineers  of  the  National  Road  adopted  the  line  of  Morrisson's 
road  in  Indiana,  with  the  exception  of  one  mile  from  a  point  near 
Clawson's  tavern  to  the  Ohio  State  line.  The  Cxovernment  survey 
carried  the  line  east  from  Clawson's  tavern,  and  north  of  Sycamore 
Valley,  over  two  long  and  steep  hills,  separated  hy  a  deep  valley. 
To  avoid  these  hills  on  the  Ohio  side,  travel  droi)ped  down  over  a 
good  country  road  to  the  Richmond  and  Short  Line  Pike  at  the  State 
line.  This  country  road  was  afterwards  macadamized,  but  the  dis- 
tance between  the  State  line  and  Clawson's  tavern  has  remained  a 
gravel  road  until  the  present  time,  kept  up  and  used  as  a  portion  of 
the  National  road,  instead  of  the  line  over  the  hills  north  of  Sj'ca- 
morc  Valley. 

Morrisson's  company  was  merged  in  the  AVayne  County  Turnpike 
Company  in  1850.  This  com])any  issued  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
shares  of  stock  of  the  par  value  of  fifty  dollars  each,  and  operated 
its  road  until  the  year  18iH),  when  Jackson  township,  by  virtue  of  a 
popular  vote,  purchased  that  portion  of  it  lying  within  her  bounda- 
ries for  the  sum  of  84,500,  and  made  it  free  of  tolls.  In  1893,  Wayne 
township  bought  the  road  within  her  boundaries  for  $11,000,  and 
made  it  free.  The  preliminary  steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the 
citizens  of  (-enter  township  to  take  a  vote  on  a  proposition  to  pur- 
chase the  road  within  her  borders.  If  this  measure  carries  the  road 
will  be  free  throughout  its  entire  length  in  Wayne  county. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Wayne  County  Turnpike  Company  have 
been  Robert  Morrisson,  Jacob  Brooks,  Edmund  Laurence,  William 
Parry,  and  Jo.seph  C.  Ratliff,  the  last  named  having  served  continu- 
ously from  1871  to  the  present  time,  a  pleasant  gentleman  of  fine 
executive  abilities. 

This  company  has  always  paid  dividends  of  seven  per  cent,  on 
its  capital  stock  of  $80,000,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  a  majority  of 
its  stock holdei's  have  been  women. 

The  rate  of  toll  was  two  cents  a  mile  for  horse  and  bugg}' and  one- 
half  cent  per  mile  for  each  additional  horse,  one  cent  for  a  horse  and 
rider  per  mile,  and  one-half  cent  for  a  led  horse. 

The  toll  houses  were  snuiU  frame  structures  and  the  gates  simply 
heav}'  ])oles  to  raise  and  let  down  after  the  manner  of  the  beam. that 
lowered  and  lifted  up  '"the  old  oaken  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well." 

Going  Avestwardly  from  the  Ohio  State  line,  in  Indiana,  the  first 
tavern  was  that  of  James  Neal,  at  Sycamore  Valley.  Of  Neal  but 
little  can  be  gleaned  beyond  the  fact  that  he  kept  tavern  at  this  point 
for  several  yeai's. 

The  next  tavern  was  Chnvson's,  a  brick  building,  erected  about 
the  year  1818  by  Robert  Hill.  It  stood  a  little  distance  north  of  the 
road,  and  near  the  western  end  of  the  line  before  mentioned,  as  hav- 
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in^  been  located  lint  not  used,  and  waH  subsequentlj  torn  down  and 
rehuilt  on  the  (raveled  line.  It  is  Bahl  that  Robert  Hill's  daugbteix 
ban  led  the  briek  for  their  father's  house  in  an  ox  cart.  Clttwson  was 
a  tall,  niuseidar  man,  and  beyond  the«e  faets  eoneerning  him.  he  is 
lost  to  the  nieniorv  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Indiana.  West  of 
C'lawson's  the  Hrst  toll  ^ate  in  Indiana  was  encountered.  It  stood 
near  (ilen  Miller  Park  and  almost  within  the  suburbs  of  Richmond. 
This  ^ate  was  moved  several  times,  but  never  r»ver  a  mile  fvarn 
Hichmond. 

The  city  of  Richmond  is  the  first  hir^e  town  on  the  line  of  the 
i^oad  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  road  forms 
its  Main  street.  It  is  four  miles  fnmi  the  Ohio  line,  and  the  countv 
seat  of  Wayne  county.     Its  ])resent  population  is  25,000. 

The  tiist  tavern  of  the  road  in  Richmond  was  kept  by  Charles 
W.  Starr.  It  was  a  re«^ular  old  ])ike  tavern,  with  extensive  stablin<r 
and  drove  yards  attached,  occupying  one-fourth  of  a  square  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Kii^hth.  f<>rmerly  Firth  street.  The  building  was 
of  brick,  known  in  later  vears  as  the  Trcmont  Hotel.  It  is  still 
standin«r.  but  not  used  as  a  hotel  or  tavern.  Charles  W.  Starr  was  a 
man  of  mediuui  size  an<l  of  (Quaker  faith.  He  wore  tlie  (Juaker  gjirh, 
liad  (Quaker  habits,  and  was  esteemed  a  «(ood  citizen.  Some  of  his 
descendants  are  still  livinj^  at  Richmond,  an<l  three  of  his  sons  are 
l)rominent  and  active  business  men  of  that  ])lace. 

A  short  distance  below  Starr's,  and  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
street.^  stood  Sloan's  brick  sta^e  house,  and  its  ])roprietor,  Daniel  I). 
Sloan,  was  at  one  time  ]M)st master  of  Riehmond.  This  tavern  was 
bead«|uarlci's  tor  t\v(»  staire  lines,  one  runnin<^  to  Intliana]>olis  and  the 
other  to  Cincinnati.  T\\r  Cincinnati  line  had  opposition,  and  by 
cuttiiii^  I'ates  the  fare  was  rcfluced  by  the  c<nn])etition  and  durinix  iis 
continuance,  from  five  dojhir.s  in  fifty  cents  for  the  round  trip,  ilistance 
sevi'nty  miles  diri'ct.  A  ])ortion  of  Sloans  oM  tavern  still  remain'^. 
and  adjoins  Kolin«i:'s  li:u'<i\v:ire  stoi-e.  Sloan  was  heavv  set.  tleshv,  anil 
Wi'll  poi>itMl  fur  a  tavei'ii  keeper. 

On  the  sonth  side  of  the  I'nad.  between  Seventh  and  Kii^hth 
sti'cets,  William  Nixim  kepi  a  tavern  «»n  the  site  of  the  ])re.sent  Ilunt- 
iuLTton  House.  Ife  was  a  sj)are.  sinewy  man.  of  the  (^miker  faith.  He 
ke]>t  the  tavern  at  the  point  nanuMl  from  1)^40  to  about  l<^4*-». 

A  note«l  tavei'ii  was  (iilbei'ts.  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Main  sti'eets.  .lose]>h  W.  (Gilbert  ke])t  this  house  for  many  yeaiN. 
It  was  a  two-story  frame  buildin<i:.  pebl)le  coated,  (iilbert  was  tall 
and  slim,  polite  and  atlable.  and  had  many  friends.  He  sufl'ered  the 
misfortune  of  .ii:oin«^  blin<l,  an<l  <lie<i  at  Richmond  in  18!M).  in  the 
nint'tv-second  \'ear  of  his  ai^e.  When  barelv  able  to  distini^uisli 
lar^e  objects  he  walked  mu<-h  u])  and  down  the  stivets.  askinir  per- 
.sons  he  met  to  tell  him  the  time  of  day,  always  ])ullin«jj  out  his 
wat<'h  and  holdintr  it  up  for  in.s])ection.  At  one  time  when  (iilbert 
was  movini^  a  part  of  his  tavern  buildin<^.  Charles  Newman,  on  ]>as«i- 
iui^  alonic.  in(piire(l  of  the  ohl   landlord,  whose  hou.se  was  noted  tor 
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its  cleanliness,  how  many  bed  bugs  he  found.  Gilbert  replied  with 
indignation,  "Not  a  single  one."  ;*  I  believe  you,  Joseph,"  said 
Newman,  "for  they  are  married  and  have  large  families."  Most  of 
the  early  taverns  of  Kiehmond  were  in  the  western  part  of  the  town. 

It  is  related  in  the  latest  history  of  Indiana,  that  Jeremiah  Cox, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  llichinond,  regarded  with  disfavor  the 
scheme  of  building  up  the  town;  and  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that 
he  would  rather  see  a  buck's  tail  than  a  tavern  sign,  and  his  sincerity 
was  made  evident  by  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  make  his  addition  to 
the  town  j)lat  until  two  years  after  the  date  of  Smith's  survey,  or  two 
3'ears  after  Philip  Ilarter  had  a  tavern  sign  swinging  near  a  log 
building  on  lot  6,  South  Fifth  (Pearl)  street. 

Another  early  tavern  of  Kichmond  was  kept  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Main  and  Fifth  (Pearl),  sign  of  the  green  tree,  by  Jona- 
than Bayles,  and  another,  of  later  date,  on  Fourth  (Front)  street, 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  Main,  by  Ej)hraim  Lacey.  Hartersoon 
afterward  kept  a  tavern  at  the  corner  of  North  Fifth  (Pearl)  and 
Main,  where  the  Citi/.en's  bank  afterward  stood,  then  called  Ilarter's 
corner. 

Another  tavern  was  kept  on  Gilbert's  corner,  northwest  corner 
of  Main  and  Sixth  (Clarion),  first,  it  is  believed,  by  Abraham  Jeffries, 
and  continued  afterward  b}'  several  other  persons  at  different  times. 

I^'chard  (.-heesman,  an  early  settler,  lived  on  South  Fourth 
(Front)  street,  kept  a  tavern  several  years,  and  subsequently  removed 
to  Center  townshi]),  where  he  died.  William,  a  nephew,  remained 
in  Richmond.  an<l  married  a  Miss  ^Mofllitt.  lie  died  some  years  ago, 
but  his  widow  is  still  living. 

John  Baldwin,  an  original  Carolinian,  kept  a  tavern  and  store 
at  the  Citizens  bank  corner.  lie  went  west,  and  became  a  trader 
with  the  Indians.  Their  savage  nature  having  at  one  time  been  ex- 
cited by  liquor  which  he  had  sold  them,  they  scalped,  or  partially 
scalped  him,  but  he  survived  the  operation  and  returned  to  Wayne 
countv,  where  he  died,  six  miles  north  of  Richmond,  in  1869.  After 
Baldwin,  William  II.  Yaughan  kept  this  tavern  for  several  years, 
and  until  it  ceased  to  entertain  the  public.  Yaughan  had  previously 
kept  the  Lacey  tavern  on  Fourth  (Front)  street. 

Patrick  Justice,  at  an  early  period,  kept  a  tavern  on  North 
Fourth  (Front)  street,  near  Main.  lie  afterward  kei)t  a  public  house 
which  he  built  in  1827,  near  the  extreme  limits  of  the  town,  now  the 
southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Fif\h  streets. 

Benjamin  Paige,  a  New  Fnglander,  father  of  Ealph  Paige,  once 
a  merchant  on  Main  street,  kept  a  tavern  previous  to  1830,  at  the 
corner  originalU^  owned  by  John  C.  Kibbey,  an  early  inn-keeper,  and 
known  as  Meek's  corner,  northeast  of  Main  and  Sixth  (Marion). 

Abraham  Jeffries  had  a  tavern  on  Gilbert's  corner,  which  he 
kept  a  number  of  yeai*s,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Andrews,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  died  soon  after  taking  charge. 

The  last  westward  tavern  in   Bichmond  was  kept  by  Christian 
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Bull],  \vh(»  ciimo  from  (Jonnnnv,  mul  his  house  was  a  three  story  stone 
striK'turr  wlu'iv  Mi  nek's  hrrwrrv  now  is. 

At  the  Wfst  finl  of  I{i<hin«nul  the  roinl  emsses  Whitewater rivttr 
over  a  handsome  ami  rx]>en>ive  hriili^e.  This  hriflge  has  seven  archei, 
and  is  a  eomhiuation  ti'n>s  and  andi  desi;^n.  capable  of  sustaining  ftB 
immense  wi'it^ht.  On  the  west  side  t im hers  and  wool  sacks  were BUOfc 
into  a  ({uicksand  upon  which  lo  r(>st  the  foundations  of  the  abutment. 

T«»ll-^atc  No.  7  was  t-rcctcd  al  ihe  iifth  mile  post  westof  Rioh- 
mcMid  and  atterwards  moved  to  a  )ioint  near  Karlham  college.  Thte 
•rate  was  kept  I»v  William  Fairan  for  twenty-three  years,  anil  after- 
wanls  hv  Mr.  (Jardener  for  ncarlv  ten  vears.  Mr.  Ga  I'd  en  er  is  a  New 
York  man  and  was  one  ot'  the  i»esi  ^ale-keej»ers  on  the  road.  His 
wife  is  a  eonsin  of  the  late  Hon.  William  IJ,  Windom.  who  was  Sec- 
ivtarvof  the  Trea^urv  in  President  llarristui's  administration. 

There  was  a  tavei'n  hrtween  «(ate  Xo.  7  and  i^^ate  Xo.  8,  which 
was  near  the  Center  township  line  and  Kast  Clear  creek.  West  erf 
this  ]M>int  there  is  a  curve  in  the  roa<l  causeil  hy  the  i*cfil8al  of 
Thomas  Crofii  to  remove  his  house,  whieh  was  on  the  surveyed  line. 
He  was  oll'ereii  ^7)i\i)  lo  rem<»ve  his  house  and  ileclined  to  take  it.  The 
road  was  then  of  necessitv  madear«>und  his  hou.se,  and  so  near  it  a8 
to  loosen  its  foundations,  ami  it  toppled  and  fell  doAVU.  causing  him' 
to  lose  his  house,  and  tlu'  sum  «)ll'ere<l  him  as  <lamajxes  besides. 

At   the  sevi'uth   mile  stone,  a   little  hevond  West  Clear  Creek 

■ 

hridi^e.  stood  the  shop  of  .leremy  Atansur.  who  nuniufactured  the 
first  axes  made  in  the  counlv  of  Wavne.  When  Martin  Van  Buren 
made  his  tri]>  tlinnii^li  Indiana,  many  ])ersons  denounced  liini  as  an 
eiiem V  ot' tlh"  I'oad.  and  ^ome  om»  in  IJiehmond,  to  inflict  ehastisonient 
upon  the  dislinL^uislied  ^laievrnjui  for  his  su|)])o«etl  unfriendliness. 
sawe<l  a  d«niMe-ti'ee  ot'  the  <o:i(ii  in  wlijcji  he  wa^  traveliuiij  nearly 
throuirh.and  it  hi-oke  near  Mansiir's  ax-shop,  causini!;  ^Fr.  Van  linren 
\(>  walk  to  the  t«>|)  of  ;i  liill  throuirh  thick  mud.  The  author  oi"  this 
mishap  t«»  Mr.  \'an  Ihii-cn  snl»>e«iuciilly  hoasied  that  he  had  ]>ut  a 
mud  polish  on  tJciiilcman  Martin's  imnts  to  i^ive  him  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  importance  ot  i^oinl  roads. 

Near  the  ninth  mile  stone  t'r«»m  IJichniond  were  two  celel>nited 
taverns.  Kliason'-.  and  K>lc]»]»"s.  Il«»ih  wei'e  hriek  houses  and  well 
kept,  .loslma  Mliason  was  a  man  of  nie«linm  si/.e.  jovial  disposition, 
remai'kahly  iinlnstriou>.  ami  a  /caloiis  m^'mhei*  of  the  Christian 
church.  His  laxcrn  was  tm  the  north  si«jc  ot'  the  I'oad.  and.  in  con- 
nection with  it.  lie  maintained  two  one-storv  emii^rant  Inuises  to 
accommodate  families  movinic  west.  The  emigrants  carried  and 
cooked  their  own  jn'ovisions.  and  paid  Kliason  a  certain  sum  lor  the 
use  ot'  his  iinildini::s.  Di-nve  yards  wei'e  also  a  prt»titahle  feature  (»f 
Kliason's  tavern,  lie  sold  ^rrain  to  the  drovers.  an<l  after  the  cattle 
were  tui'iicd  onl.  put  his  <»\vn  hoirs  in  the  vacated  tiehl  to  eat  up  the 
remnants  an<l  refuse. 

,lohn  lvste]>p"s  taveiMi  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  nearly 
ojjjMisiti"  Kliason's.      He  hail  one  emiLi'i'ant  house,  ami  did  an  ext«Misiv«' 
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bn8inc8{$.     IIo  was  a  man  of  tlie  lean  order,  but  always  on  the  alert  to 
turn  an  honest  penny. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Est^jpp's,  Centervillo  eonies  in  view,  near 
where  Daniel  L.  Lashley  kept  the  principal  tavern.  Jle  was  a  large 
man,  and  had  a  large  jmtronage. 

Centerville  boasts  of  having  been  a  nursery  of  great  men.  Here 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  when  a  young  num,  Avorked  as  a  hatter,  and  Gen. 
A.  E.  Burnnide  pursued  the  humble  trade  of  a  tailor.  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace  and  (ren.  Noble  went  to  school  in  Centerville,  and  possibl}' 
the  germs  of  Hen  llur  liad  their  origin  in  this  rural  village,  lion. 
George  VV.  Julian,  of  free  soil  notoriety,  was  at  one  time  a  resident 
of  Centerville,  and  Judge  Nimrod  Johnsr)n,  of  the  State  Su])reme 
Court,  and  John  8.  Newman,  ex-president  of  the  liuiiana  Central 
Kailroad  Comjnmy,  were  among  the  noted  personages  who  lived 
there.  Centerville  was  for  many  years  the  county  seat  of  Wayne 
county,  and  the  removal  of  the  offices  and  archives  to  Richmond  ])ro- 
duccd  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  ])laces  which 
lingers  in  a  measure  to  this  day,  although  Richmond  has  far  out- 
stripped her  ancient  rival  in  growth  and  improvements. 

West  of  Centerville  the  road  crosses  Nolan's  Fork,  a  small  Indi- 
ana stream,  and  a  short  distance  bevond,  and  near  the  Poor  Farm,  a 
toll-gate  was  established,  and  there  was  also  a  tavern  at  this  j)oint. 
One  mile  west  of  the  Poor  Farm.  Crum  Fork  is  crossed  by  means  of 
a  bridge,  and  between  this  stream  and  Germantown  there  was 
another  toll-gate  and  also  a  tavern.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  stream 
between  Germantown  and  Cambridge  c't}'.  West  of  Cambridge  City, 
and  near  Dublin,  there  was  a  toll-gate,  and  a  short  distance  west  of 
Dublin,  the  road  i)asses  out  of  Wayne  county. 

The  road  forms  the  main  street  of  Dublin  and  is  called  Cumber- 
land street,  by  reason  of  this  fact.  The  first  tavern  established  in 
Dublin  was  by  Samuel  Schoolfield,  an  old  Virginian,  ])leasantly 
remembered  on  account  of  his  staunch  ]nitriotism.  Jle  displa\'ed  on 
his  sign-board  the  motto:     **()ur  country,  right  or  wrong.' 

The  railroad  absorbed  all  ])assenger  and  freight  traffic  in  the 
year  1852,  after  which  date  and  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  outside 
of  home  travel,  the  nuiin  vehicles  on  the  Indiana  <livision  were 
"  Prairie  Schoonei's,"  or  semi-circular  bedded.  white-covere<l  emigrant 
Avagons.  used  by  parties  moving  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  to 
Illinois. 

IndianaiM)lis  as  before  stated  is  on  the  line  of  the  road,  but  her 
proportions  as  a  city  are  the  outgrowth  of  other  agencies.  In  the 
early  day^  of  Indiana's  capital  the  National  Koa<l  was  her  only  com- 
mercial artery,  and  her  ])ioneer  citizens  reganled  it  as  a  great  advan- 
tage to  their  asj)iring  town.  The  railway  era  dawned  so  soon  after 
the  road  was  located  through  Indianai)olis  that  but  few  memories 
cluster  about  its  history  in  that  locality  like  those  east  of  the  Ohio 
river. 

The  last  and  only  remaining  large  town  of  Indiana  on  the  road 
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is  Terre  Haute,  a  city  liko  Indianapolis  that  has  outgrown  the  mem- 
ories of  the  road,  and  is  probably  little  mindflil  of  the  time  when  her 
early  inhabitants  deemed  it  a  matter  of  high  iipportanee  to  be  located 
on  its  line.  Though  remote  fVoni  the  active  centres  of  the  historic 
road,  Terre  Haute  is  more  or  less  associated  with-  its  stirring  scenes 
and  former  prestige. 

There  was  a  striking  similarity  in  the  habits,  manners  and  pur- 
suits of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  towns  along  the  National  Koad, 
notably  between  Baltimore  and  Wheeling.  The  road  was  a  bond 
that  drew  them  together  and  united  them  as  neighbors.  There  are 
many  persons  still  living  who  remember  when  Frederic,  Hagerstown, 
Cumberland,  Unioutown,  Brownsville,  Washington  and  Wheeling 
derived  their  main  support  from  the  road,  and  their  chief  distinction 
from  their  location  on  its  line.  This  feature  was  also  true  of  the 
towns  on  the  Appian  Wa}%  on  authority  of  the  classic  author,  Anthon. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  National  Road  in  its  prosperous  era, 
whose  business  or  other  engagements  required  a  divergence  from  it 
invariably  returned  to  it  with  a  sense  of  security  and  a  feeling  of  rest 
and  relief.  This  feeling  was  universal  and  profound.  An  illustra- 
tion is  fiirnished  by  Hon.  William  H.  Playford,  of  XJuiontown,  who 
was  born  and  reared  on  the  road.  After  his  college  graduation  he 
went  South  to  teach,  as  did  many  other  graduates  of  northern  col- 
leges. When  his  term  as  a  teacher  ended  his  heart  of  course  yearned 
for  home,  and  homeward  ho  set  his  sails.  He  struck  the  National 
Boad  at  Terre  Haute,  and  the  moment  his  eyes  flashed  upon  its 
familiar  Hurfnce  he  felt  that  he  was  among  old  fViends  and  nearly 
home.  It  was  the  tirst  olijcet  he  had  witnewsed  HJnce  bis  departure 
from  the  paternal  root'  that  brought  him  in  touch  a^ain  with  home. 

Before  the  road  was  eoin])leted  beyond  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  the  steam  railway  had  become  the  chief  agency 
of  transportation  and  travel,  and  our  gnind  old  national  highway 
was  j)ractically  lost  amid  the  j)rimitive  prairies  of  Illinois,  so  that 
whereas  its  sj)lendor  was  favored  by  the  rising,  it  was  dispelled  be- 
neath the  Setting  Sun. 
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Siiperintendentjs  umier  Nationdl  Confml  —  Gen.  GnUiot,  Captains  Delofidd^  McKee^ 
Bliss,  HarUellf  WUIianiSy  Cohjult  and  Cass^  and  Lieuts.  Mansfield,  Vance  and 
Pickdl — The  Old  MiU  Posts  —  Commissioners  and  Svjterintendents  under 
State  Control  —  William  Searight,  William  Hopkins,  and  Earlier  and  Later 
Commissioners  and  Superintendents  —  A  Pennsylvania  Court  Wipes  Out  a 
Slectioti  of  the  Road. 

Down  to  the  year  1834,  as  has  been  seen,  the  road  was  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  War  Department  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. Brig.-Gen.  Gratiot  was  the  chief  officer  in  immediate  charge. 
The  town  of  Gratiot  on  the  line  of  the  road  in  Muskingum  county, 
Ohio,  was  named  in  his  honor.  Captains  Delafield,  McKee,  Bliss, 
Bartlett,  Hartzell,  Williams,  Colquit  and  Cass,  and  Lieuts.  Mansfield, 
Vance  and  Pickell,  all  graduates  of  West  Point,  were  more  or  less 
identiiied  with  the  construction,  management  and  repairs  of  the  road. 
These  army  officers  were  all  well  known  to  the  people  along  the  road 
sixty  yeai's  ago.  Gen.  Gratiot  was  probably  dead  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war,  or  too  old  for  active  service.  Mansfield  fell  at 
Antietam,  a  major  general  of  the  Union  forces.  Williams  was  killed 
at  the  storming  of  Monterey  in  the  Mexican  war.  McKee  fell  while 
gallantly  leading  a  regiment  in  the  hot  fight  at  Buena  Vista.  Hart- 
zell, promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  fought  through  the  Mexican  war. 
and  died  soon  after  returning  to  his  home  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Bliss  and  Delafield  both  died  \vithin  the  current  decade.  Colquit,  a 
near  relative  of  the  Georgia  Senator  of  that  name,  died  in  the  Con- 
federate service.  Capt.  Geo.  W.  C^ass,  while  on  the  road  as  an  engineer 
in  charge  of  repairs,  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  George  Dawson,  of 
Brownsville,  located  at  that  place,  and  transacted  business  there  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  subsequently  Avent  to  Pittsburg  as  president 
of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  and  later  became  president  of  the 
Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago  Kail  way  Company.  He  was  prom- 
inent and  influential  in  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  several 
occasions  stood  second  in  the  ballotings  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Governor.  He  died  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  twice 
married.     His  widow  surviving  him,  is  a  sister  of  his  first  wife. 

The  iron  mile  posts,  so  familiar  to  the  traveler  on  the  road,  were 
turned  out  in  foundries  of  Connellsville  and  Brownsville.  Major  James 
Francis  had  the  contract  for  making  and  delivering  those  between 
Cumberland  and  Brownsville.     His  foundry  was  at  Connellsville, 
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Pennsylvania.  Col.  Alex.  J.  Hill,  a  well  known  and  popular  coke 
operator,  and  Domocratie  politician  of  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania, 
is  a  son-in-law  of  Major  Francis,  the  old  foundryman.  Those  between 
Brownsville  and  Wheeling  were  made  at  Snowden's  old  foundry,  in 
Brownsville,  John  Snowden,  contractor.  They  were  hauled  along 
the  road  for  distribution  in  wagons  drawn  by  six  horse  teams.  With- 
in the  last  two  years  they  were  re-set  and  re-paint<}d,  between  Browns- 
ville and  the  Maryland  State  line,  under  the  direction  of  Commis- 
sioner Kwing  Searight,  and  stand  erect  in  their  original  sites,  silent 
witnesses  of  the  great  procession  that  passed  in  front  of  them  for  so 
many  years,  and  if  they  possessed  the  attributes  of  speech  and 
memory,  could  narrate  the  story  of  a  groat  highway,  which  in  inci- 
dent and  interest  is  without  a  rival. 

William  Searight  was  a  commissioner  of  the  road  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  its  prosperous  era.  His  jurisdiction  extended  over 
the  line  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  of  Irish  lineage, 
and  Presbyterian  faith.  His  parents  located  in  Ligionier  Valley, 
Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1780.  Upon 
reaching  his  majority  he  came  to  Fayette  county  to  work  out  his  des- 
tiny, lie  learned  the  trade  of  fulling  and  dyeing,  and  started  in 
business  on  his  own  account  at  Hammond's  old  mill  on  Dunlap's 
creek,  long  since  (lemolishe<l  and  forgotten.  He  subsequently  ])ur- 
sued  the  same  business  at  Cook's  mill,  on  Redstone  creek.  His  edu- 
cation was  such  only  as  could  be  procured  in  his  boyhood  by  persons 
of  slender  means,  but  his  natural  endowments  were  of  the  highest 
a!id  host  order.  lie  was  honest  and  industrious.  On  March  26th, 
1H2G,  he  iniirriod  Rachel,  a  <l:uighter  of  Thomas  Brownfield,  proprie- 
tor of  tlu*  old  Swan  tavern  in  Uniontown.  At  Searights,  on  the 
National  Hoad,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
died  in  the  sixty-first  year  ol  his  ai^e.  He  was  a  leadini'  Democratic 
]>olitician  of  his  day  in  Fayette  county,  and  in  1827  rode  on  horse- 
hack  from  Searights  to  Jfjirrishurg,  to  aid  in  nominating  (fcMieral 
Jackson  for  the  ])n'sidcncy.  Jle  was  a  trusted  friend  of  the  late  (icn. 
Simon  C-amcron,  wlu*n  that  unrivalled  politician  was  a  loader  of  the 
Democratic  oariv  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  date  of  liis  death  he  was 
the  nominee  of  his  ])arty  for  the  important  State  office  of  Canal  Com- 
missioner, and  would  have  been  elected,  had  not  death  interposed  and 
called  him  fi*om  the  active  duties  of  this  life  to  the  realities  of  an- 
other. William  Flopkins,  another  old  commissioner  of  the  road,  was 
nominated  to  the  vacancy  thus  made,  and  elected  In'  a  lai'ge  majorit}'. 
The  death  of  William  Searight  occurred  at  his  home,  near  Searights, 
on  August  12,  1852.  He  was  a  man  of  generous  imi)ulses  and  char- 
itable disposition,  ever  ready  to  lend  his  counsel,  his  sym])athie8  and 
his  purse,  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  men.  Althougli 
death  plucked  him  from  the  ver}'  threshold  of  earthly  honoi*s,  it 
caused  him  no  regret.  His  work  was  well  done,  and  he  vnni  ready  to 
go.  The  kingdom  he  was  alK)ut  to  enter  presented  higher  honors 
and  puivr  enjoyments.     In  looking  forward  and  upward  he  saw — 
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^*  No  midniffht  shade,  no  clouded  bud, 
But  sacreQi  high,  eternal  noon." 

■ 

A  more  emphatic  eulogy  than  pen  could  write,  or  tongue  ex- 
press, was  furnished  by  the  immense  concourse  that  attended  his 
funeral.  The  patriarchs  and  the  youth  of  the  country  came  to  testify 
their  appreciation  of  his  worth.  A  few  days  after  his  death,  a  large 
meeting  of  citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  convened  in  the  court 
house  at  Uniontown,  to  give  expression  to  their  sorrow  for  his  death. 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Ewing  presided.  Hon.  Daniel  Sturgeon,  then  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  Zalmon  Ludington,  esq.,  were  the  vice  presidents, 
and  Hon.  R.  P.  Flenniken  and  John  B.  Krepps,  esq.,  secretaries.  On 
motion  of  Hon.  James  Veech,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate 
the  feeling  of  the  meeting,  which  reported  through  its  distinguished 
chairman  ^ Mr.  Veech)  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

"When  a  valuable  citizen  dies,  it  is  meet  that  the  community  of 
which  ho  was  a  member,  mourn  his  loss.  A  public  expression  of 
their  sorrow  at  such  an  event,  is  due  as  some  solace  to  the  grief  of 
the  bereaved  family  and  friends,  and  as  an  incentive  to  others  to  earn 
for  their  death  the  same  distinction.  In  the  death  of  William  Sea- 
right,  this  community  has  lost  such  a  citizen.  Such  an  event  has 
called  this  public  meeting,  into  which  enter  no  schemes  of  political 
promotion,  no  partisan  purposes  of  empty  eulogy.  Against  all  this, 
death  has  shut  the  door.  While  yet  the  tear  hangs  on  the  cheek  of 
his  stricken  family,  and  the  tidings  of  death  arc  unread  by  many 
of  his  friends,  we,  his  fellow  citizens,  neighbors,  friends,  of  all  parties, 
have  assembled  to  speak  to  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best,  and 
to  those  who  knew  him  not,  the  w^ords  of  sorrow  and  truth,  in  sin- 
cerity and  soberness.     Therefore,  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting: 

Besolved,  That  in  the  death  of  William  Searight,  Fayette  county 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  have  lost  one  of  their  best 
and  most  useful  citizens.  The  people  at  largo  may  not  realize  their 
loss,  but  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  over  whose  comforts  and 
interests  were  diffused  the  influence  of  his  liberality  and  enterprise, 
feel  it,  while  his  friends  of  all  classes,  parties  and  professions,  to  whom 
he  clung,  and  who  clung  to  him,  mourn  it. 

Resolved,  While  we  would  withhold  our  steps  from  the  sanctuary 
of  domestic  grief,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  to  the  afflicted  widow 
and  children  of  the  deceased,  our  unfeigned  sorrow  and  sympathy  in 
their  great  bereavement,  and  to  tender  them  our  assurance  that  while 
to  their  hearts  the  memory  of  the  husband  and  father  will  ever  be 
cherished,  in  ours  will  be  kept  the  liveliest  recollections  of  his  virtues 
as  a  citizen  and  a  friend. 

Resolved,  That  among  the  elements  that  must  enter  into  every 
truthful  estimate  of  the  character  of  William  Searight,  are  a  warm 
amenity  of  manner,  combined  with  great  dignity  of  deportment, 
which  were  not  the  less  attractive  by  their  plainness  and  lack  of 
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ostentation,  elovatod  feelings  more  pure  than  passionless,  high  pur- 
l>08e8  with  untiring  energy  in  their  aeeoniplishnient,  an  ennobling 
Hense  of  honor  and  individual  independence,  which  kept  him  always 
true  to  hiniwlt'  and  to  his  engagementn,  unfaltenng  fidelity  to  his 
triendy.  a  liherality  which  heckled  no  restraint,  hut  means  and  merit ; 
great  promptness  an<l  fearlessness  in  the  discharge  of  w-hat  he  be- 
lieved to  he  a  duty,  private  or  public,  guided  by  a  rigid  integrity 
which  stood  all  tests  and  scouted  all  temptations;  honesty  and  truth- 
fulness in  word  and  deed,  which  no  seductions  could  weaken,  nor 
assaults  overthrow,  in  all  respects  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  and 
fame.  These  with  the  minor  virtues  in  full  proportion,  are  some  of 
the  outlines  of  chanicter  which  stamped  the  man  whose  death  we 
mourn,  as  one  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  race. 

Hf'^snlrffl,  That  while  wc  have  here  nothing  to  do  orsay  Jis  to  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  j>olitical  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  whose 
candidate  he  was  for  an  office  of  great  honor  and  responsibility,  we 
mav  be  allowed  to  sav  that  had  he  live<l  and  been  successful,  with  a 
heart  so  rigi<lly  set  as  was  his.  with  feelings  so  high  and  integrity  s<» 
firm,  and  withal  an  amount  of  practical  intelligenc^e  so  ample  as  he 
possessed,  hiselect  ion  could  have  been  regretted  by  nocitizen  who  knew 
him  and  who  j)laced  the  puhlic  interests  beyond  selfish  ends  and 
party  success.  As  a  politician  we  knew  him  to  hold  to  his  princi- 
ples and  ])arty  ])rc<lilections  with  a  tenacious  grasp,  yet  he  was  ever 
courteous  and  liberal  in  his  intercourse  with  political  opj)onents. 

Hi'snlniL  That  in  the  life  and  character  of  William  Searight  we 
see  Ji  most  instnii'tivc  and  ciicouragingcxaniplc.  Starting  ilic  strug- 
gle of  life  with  an  ImniMe  business,  ^joor  and  unbefriende<l,  with  an 
linnest  aim  ami  a  true  heart,  with  high  purposes  and  unflagging  in- 
dustrv.  hf  i^ained  friends  an<l  means,  which  never  forsook  him.  Ho 
thus  won  fur  himself  and  family  am]>le  wealth  and  attained  a  ]>osi- 
tion  among  his  t'ellow  men  which  those  who  have  had  the  best  ad- 
vantai^fs   oui*   ((nintrv  att'oivU  mi^ht    well   envv.     That  wealth    and 
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that  pfjsilioii  he  used  with  a  just  liherality  an«l  influence  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  around  an<l  dfpendent  upon  him.  Though  dead  ho  yet 
speaketh  to  every  man  in  luimMe  business:  "(io  thou  and  do  liUe- 
wise.  and  su<h  sliall  he  thv  reward  in  life  and  in  death." 

William  IIopklns  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  (►Id  oom- 
missi<»ners.      lie  was  horn  in  Washington  count  v,  Ponnsvlvania,  Son- 

*  ft  •'  1 

temher  ITth.  iSUt.  lie  was  of  Scotch  origin,  on  the  ])atorin\l  line, 
and  his  mother  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  so  that  he  was  a  genuine 
Scotch- Irishman.  lie  figured  conspicuously  in  the  ]>ublic  atiairs  ol' 
IVnnsvlvania.  for  manv  vears.  At  the  a^jo  of  twentv-threo  he  was 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  holding  a  commission  signed  by  (fuverniu* 
Shnltze.  one  of  the  early  (lern)an  governors  of  the  State.  In  1S31 
he  was  a  countv  auditor.  In  183t  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Loiris- 
lature.  and  re-elov'ted  four  times,  consecutively.  He  was  s])eaker  of 
the  House  in  1S:JS.  IS'JO  and  1840.  In  1842  he  was  secretarv  of  the 
land   otiice  of  IVnnsvlvania.       During  his  first  term  as  speaker,  the 
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public  commotion  occurred,  known  as  the  "Buckshot  War."  Troops 
surrounded  the  State  house,  and  a  bloody  collision  seemed  inevitable. 
Speaker  Hopkins,  on  this  trying  occasion,  behaved  with  distinguished 
wisdom  and  firmness,  and  he  is  credited  with  having  averted  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  In  1852  Colonel  Hopkins,  as  he  was  invariably 
called,  w^as  nominated  and  elected  Canal  Commissioner,  as  before 
stated.  In  this  important  office  he  fully  sustained  his  high  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  ability.  In  1861  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
State  House  of  llepresentatives,  and  re-elected  in  1862.  In  1863  he 
was  elected  a  State  Senator.  The  experience  of  his  previous  legisla- 
tive career  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  others  less  favored  in 
this  regard,  and  he  became,  by  common  consent,  *'the  Nestor  of  the 
Senate."  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution  of  the  State.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  devise  and  report  amendments  to  the  bill  of  rights,  and  author 
of  the  preamble  that  reads  thus:  "  We,  the  people  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  humbly 
invoking  His  guidance  in  our  future  destiny,  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  its  government."  li*  there  was  nothing  else  to 
his  credit,  this  alone  would  immortalize  him.  While  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  he  made  a  visit  to  his  home,  and  on  the 
cars  contracted  acold  which  developed  into  pneumonia,  and  terminated 
fatally,  March  5th,  1873.  His  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  impressive  ever  witnessed  in  Washington. 

Rev.  Doctor  Brownson,  the  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Washington,  grouped  together  the  leading  traits  of  Colonel  Hopkins 
in  the  following  terms:  "Such  a  man  could  not  but  be  extensively 
known  and  respected.  In  fact,  his  mental  force,  discriminating  judg- 
ment, urbanity,  integrity  and  kindnesH,  joined  with  his  facility  as  a 
writer  and  speaker,  rising  above  the  defects  of  early  education,  were 
a  continual  pledge  of  public  favor  and  success.  He  was  very  firm  in 
adhering  to  his  own  views,  but  considerate  also  of  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  others.  In  co-operation  or  in  opposition,  he  commanded 
respect.  In  private  life,  also,  it  was  impossible  not  to  realize  the 
power  of  his  politeness,  and  his  delicate  regard  to  the  sensibilities  of 
all  about  him.  His  fondness  for  children  seemed  to  increase  with  his 
yeai's,  showing  itself  both  in  a  desire  for  their  enjoyment  and  their 
good.  His  fine  business  capacity  was  often  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  especially  widows  and  orphans.  In  the  hallowed  circle  of 
home,  he  was  the  central  object  of  uncommon  reverence  and  affection, 
answering  to  his  own  peculiar  love  and  tenderness  within  his  domes- 
tie  relations.  But,  better  than  all,  is  the  vritness  he  leaves  behind 
him,  in  his  confession  and  life  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
repose  of  his  heart  upon  the  divine  promise,  when  called  down  into 
the  valley  and  shadow  of  death." 

The  late  Judge  Black,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day, 
spoke  of  Colonel  Hopkins  as  follows  :  "  I  do  not  underestimate  the  very 
high  qualities  of  my  associates  in  this  body  (the  Constitutional  Con- 
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vention).  I  (io  not  think,  indeeiK  that  any  man  here  appreciates 
tlieir  various  ahilities  and  virtues  more  than  I  do;  but  1  devoutiv 
believe  that  there  is  no  man  in  this  Convention,  that  we  eould  not 
have  spared  l>etter  than  him  who  lias  gone.  I  do  not  propose  to  give 
an  analysis  of  his  character,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  his  his- 
tory. I  may  say,  tor  I  know  it.  that  he  was  in  all  respects  the  best 
balanced  man  that  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  know.  His  moral 
and  personal  courage  were  often  tested;  he  was  one  of  the  most  fear- 
less men  that  ever  lived,  yet  all  his  measures  were  in  favor  of  peace, 
and  every  one  who  knew  him  testifies  to  the  gentleness  and  kindness 
of  his  nninner." 

Mr.  Biddle,  a  Philadelphia  member  of  the  Convention,  said:  -I 
well  recollect  being  struck  with  tlie  commanding  figure  and  strongly 
marked  countenance,  in  the  lineaments  of  which  were  unmistakably 
written  simplicity  and  directness  of  purjxise.  integrity  and  unswerv- 
ing firmness.  He  has  rounded  off  a  life  of  great  moral  ])eauty,  of 
great  usefulness,  of  great  dignity,  by  a  fitting  end,  and  he  has  fallen 
before  decay  had  begun  to  impair  his  faculties." 

One  who  stood  verv  close  and  was  very  much  endeared  to  Col. 
noj)kins,  brings  out  his  great  <*haracter  in  form  of  metaphor,  as  fol- 
lows: ''  There  was  a  remark  in  your  paper  which  has  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  mental  exercisi'  of  a  reminiscent  character.  The  wheel  of  time 
turns  onlv  one  wav.  At  the  moment  I  read  this,  and  in  tlie  multitude 
of  times  it  has  since  come  into  my  hea<l,  my  mind  ran  at  once  to  a  j)oint 
in  the  revolution  of  that  wheel  whicli  vou  never  could  <^uess.  That 
]>oint  is  niarkt'il  with  tln'  year  IS.'JS.  I  had  been  turned  U])  far  enough 
(Mil  (>{'  (lie  darkness  of  the  wheel  ])it  to  get  a  view  of  the  to]>  4»f  the 
wheel,  wjiert*  stood  a  groii]»  of  men  who  have  ever  since  been  -the 
lierors  1  Invt'd  an<l  theeliiets  1  a<hnired.'  Jn  the  center  (d' this  grc^up. 
and  the  nio^l  heroic  figni'e  in  it. stood  William  IIoI'KINs.  The  various 
menilxM'sof  that  i::roup  have  i^one  down  bevond  si«rht,  as  the  wlu'el  of 
lime  kept  turning  stea<lily,  but  their  virtues  and  their  |)nblie  services 
n-nniin  tVesJi  in  niv  inem«)i*v.  I'hev  rendere«l  Pennsvlvania  as  «xival  a 
sei'viee  as  Washington  and  his  eom])eers  renderetl  the  United  Col- 
onies." 

Such  a  man  was  William  lIo|>kins.  onee  a  eommissioner  nf  the 
Xati»)nal  IJoad,  familial'  with  every  mile  along  its  line,  and  in  ilailv 
loueh  with  its  nn»vini::  ma-^srs.  'J'iie  writer  of  these  ])ages  had  the 
honor  of  knowing  Col.  Hopkins  |»ersonaIly  and  well,  and  can  and 
does  testifv  thai  no  word  of  euloi^v  heivin  nuoled  eoneerniuir  him  is 
in  the  least  oviM'wronirhl. 

An  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Jiegislature.  approved  April  4,  18ol. 
named  Williiim  V,  ('opian  and  l>avid  I>owner  of  Favette  eount\, 
Stephen  Mill  and  Heniamin  Anders»Hi  of  WashiuiXton  county,  and 
Thomas  KndsleA'  of  Somerset  count v,  to  be  Commissionei>5  oi*  the 
('umbcrland  Road  for  the  term  of  three  yeai's  from  the  ])a.s.sagt»  of  the 
said  act.  after  which  time  the  right  to  a]>poinl  said  (N)mmissioners 
^hall    vest    in    the    (rovernoi*    of  the  (.'ommonwealth.      In    1S34   the 
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Governor  appointed  these  same  gentlemen  Commissioners  for  another 
term  of  three  yeai's.  In  1885  an  act  was  passed  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  Commissioners  to  two,  and  under  this  act  Stephen  Hill  of 
Washington,  and  Hugh  Keys  of  Tayette  county,  were  appointed  on 
May  7th,  1835,  until  their  appointmetits  were  suspended  or  annulled. 
On  the  9th  of  January,  1836,  the  (lovernor  a])pointed  George  Craft 
of  Fayette  county,  and  Benjamin  Leonard  of  Washington  county,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Commissioners  appointed  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  approved  April  1,  1835.  Thompson  McKean  of 
Fayette  count}',  and  l^obcrl  (^uail  of  Washington  county,  were  aj)- 
pointed  Commissioners  hy  the  Governor  on  the  29th  day  of  January. 
1839,  until  appointments  were  suspended  or  annulled.  Kobert  Quail  s 
appointment  was  suspended  by  an  act  of  1840.  An  act  was  approved 
March  28th,  1840,  reducing  the  number  of  Commissioners  to  one,  and 
William  Hopkins  was  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  3'ears,  but  served 
less  than  two  years,  and  resigned,  to  take  the  position  of  secretary  of 
th'e  lan<l  office.  William  Searight  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  on 
May  3,  1842,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  on  April  19th,  1845, 
William  Ilc^pkins  was  again  appointed.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1848, 
an  act  was  a])proved  authorizing  the  courts  of  Somerset,  Fayette  and 
Washington  counties  to  api)oint  trustees  for  the  road,  with  power  to 
appoint  Commissioners.  Under  this  act  William  Searight  was  again 
appointed,  with  jurisdiction  limited  to  the  line  through  the  counties 
of  Fayette  and  S(mu*rset,  and  served  until  1851,  when  David  Ilart- 
zell  of  Somerset  county  was  a))pointed.  William  Roddy  of  the  same 
county  succeeded  Ilartzell  in  1852.  James  Marlow  succeeded  lioddv 
and  died  in  commission.  Robert  McDowell  was  aj)pointed  in  185G. 
Under  the  act  of  1848,  above  quoted,  Joseph  Lawson  was  appointed 
for  Washington  county,  and  was  succeeded  in  1852  by  Mark  Mitchell, 
in  185G  by  Alexander  thrasher,  and  in  1858  by  John  Long.  In  18(11 
the  act  of  1848  was  re))ealed  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  a])pointment 
of  Commissioners  in  Fayette  and  Somei*set  counties,  but  continued 
ill  force  as  to  Washington  county,  stripped  of  the  intervention  ot 
trustees.  In  1862  John  Long  was  a))])ointed  Commissioner  for 
Washington  county  by  the  court.  In  18G4  G.  W.  liotkins  was  ap- 
pointed; in  186G  John  Long  was  restored,  and  continued  until  1871, 
when  T.  W.  Beatty  was  appointed.  In  1872  Joseph  Doak  was  ap- 
pointed, and  was  succeeded  in  1870  by  George  W.  Smith.  In  1877 
the  appointing  power,  as  to  Washington  county,  was  restored  to  the 
Governor,  and  Samuel  Kelley  was  a})pointed.  In  1881  Peter  Hick- 
man was  appointed,  in  1887  James  W.  Hendrix,  in  1890  Marshall 
Cox,  in  1891  John  McDowell,  ])resent  incumbent.  In  1862  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  appointed  Itedding  Bunting  Commissioner  for  the 
counties  of  Fayette  and  Somerset.  Bunting  was  the  famous  old 
stage  driver  and  stage  agent,  mentioned  in  previous  chapters.  He 
served  as  Commissioner  until  1864,  when  the  Governor  appointed 
Sebastian  Kush,  the  old  tavern  keeper  before  referred  to.  I^ish 
served  until  1870,  when  Solomon  Crumrine  was  appointed,  and  served 
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until  1872,  when  Bush  was  restored.  In  1875  Charles  H.  Bush,  a  son 
of  Sebastian,  was  appointed,  and  served  nntil  1881,  when  William 
Endsley  was  appointed.  In  1883  George  W.  Daniels  wasappointed.  In 
1887  David  Johnson  was  appointed,  and  in  1891  Ewing  Searight  was 
appointed. 

As  before  stated  the  road  east  of  Cumberland  was  owned  by 
associations  or  companies.  Allen  Darsie  was  one  of  the  leading  stock- 
holders  and  general  superintendent  as  early  as  1835.  He  lived  at 
Poplar  Springs,  twenty -six  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  was  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  large  and  fertile  tract  of  land,  and  a  slave  owner.  Allen 
Darsie,  jr.,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  superin tendency  of  the  road, 
and  remained  in  charge  down  to  the  date  of  the  civil  war.  Thomas 
Bevins  of  Hancock  succee<lcd  the  younger  Darsie,  and  Denton  Oliver 
succeeded  Bevins.  West  of  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
the  superintendents  were:  Thomas  Thistle,  the  old  tavern  keeper 
near  Grantsville;  Jonathan  Huddleson,  another  old  tavern  keeper, 
Nathan  Dudley,  John  Swan,  Benjamin  H.  Edwards,  George  Cady, 
Henry  Atkinson,  Robert  Welsh,  Edward  Doneho  and  William  Hall. 
William  Otterson  was  an  old  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  road 
through  Virginia,  and  among  his  successors  ap])ear  the  familiar 
names  of  Moses  Thornburg,  Lewis  Lunsford  and  Abram  Bedillion. 

In  the  year  1888  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  Somerset  county, 
Pennsylvania,  condemned  that  |>ortion  of  the  road  lying  within  the 
borders  of  said  county,  decreed  it  exempt  from  tolls,  confiscated  all 
its  belongings,  and  turned  it  over  to  the  tender  care  of  the  township 
RiiporviHOi'H,  under  authority  supposcMl  to  bo  conferred  by  nn  act  of 
assoiiihly,  approved  June  2(1,  1887. 
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Ohl  C<nitraclon< —  Coat  of  the  Road —  Contractors  for  Repairs  —  St(Oie  Breakers  ^—  An 
Old  Stone  Breaker  (o)uided  of  Murder —  The  Measuring  Riinj — The  Nap- 
ping Hammer  —  An  Old  Stone  Breaking  Machine  —  A  Second  Table  Showing 
Heights  of  Mini  nta  ins  anil  J I  ills. 

The  first  eoiitniets  in  sections  for  the  first  ten  miles  of  the  road 
west  of  Cumberhmd  were  signe<l  April  lOth  and  May  8th,  1811,  and 
were  finished  in  the  fall  of  1812.  The  next  letting  was  in  August, 
1812,  of  eleven  miles,  extending  west  as  far  as  Tonilinson's,  and  these 
contracts  were  completed  early  in  1815.  The  work  was  let  from 
Tonilinson's  to  Smitlifield,  ei*^hteen  miles,  in  August,  1813,  and  com- 
))leted  in  1817.  Tiie  delay  was  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  laborers 
during  the  war,  war  prices,  and  ap))rehension  of  failure  of  some  of 
the  contractors.  The  next  letting  was  in  September,  1815,  embrac- 
ing the  work  six  miles  and  a  half  westward  from  Smithfield.  This 
was  awarded  in  sections  to  John  Ilagen,  Doherty,  McLaughlin  and 
Bradley,  and  CMiarles  McKinney.  Jn  May,  1817,  the  work  was  let 
to  Uniontown,  the  successful  bidders  being  Ilagan  and  McCann,  Mor- 
decai  and  James  Cochran,  Thompson  McKean,  and  Thomas  and 
Matthew  Blakely.  From  Uniontown  to  Brownsville,  portions  were 
let  in  September,  1815,  to  Kinkead,  Beck  &  Evans,  who  soon  there- 
after undertook  the  residue  to  Bru baker's.  This  firm  sub-let  many 
.sections  of  the  work.  Bond  and  Gormley  had  tlie  contract  from 
Brubaker's  to  Brownsville,  and  their  work  was  con»])leted  in  1818. 
(ieorge  Dawson  had  the  contract  for  the  heavy  stone  walls  in  Browns- 
ville. John  Miller  and  John  Kennedy,  of  Uniontown,  took  contracts 
in  the  mountains.  Miller  was  a  son-in-law  of  Jacob  Beeson,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Uniontown.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  grandfather  of  Hon. 
John  K.  Evving,  of  Uniontown,  and  after  his  experience  as  a  contrac- 
tor, one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  ( -ourt  of  Pennsylvania.  Tlie 
whole  line  of  the  road,  for  purposes  of  construction,  was  laid  off  in 
two  divisions,  called  Eastern  and  Western.  David  Shriverwas  su])er- 
int<jndent  of  the  eastern,  and  Josias  Thompson  of  the  western  division. 
The  dividing  line  between  the  two  divisions  was  Brubaker's,  near, 
and  east  of,  Brownsville.  Mr.  Shriver  lived  in  Cumberland,  and  was 
the  father-in-law  of  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a 
Virginian. 

In  March,  1817,  the  greater  ])art  of  the  work,  from  a  point  two 

miles  east  of  Washington  to  the  Yirginia  line,  was  let  to  Thonuis  Mc- 
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(fiffin,Th()maHir.  Bainl  and  Parker  Camp])elL  the  latter  one  of  the  foro- 
iiiost  lawyers  of  his  time.  In  1819  the  same  gentlemen  eoiitracttMl 
to  do  the  work,  frcnn  the  |»oint  first  a])ove  named,  to  a  point  two  niiK"* 
west  of  Hrownsville.  IMie  W(»rk  east  of  IIillshor<»  was  turne<i  over 
hy  the  eontra<tors  ahove  named,  to  William  an<l  John  II.  Ewing.  who 
were  ri'turned  to  the  authorities  at  Washint^ton  (Mtv  as  <»ri«rinal  e«»n- 
tractors. and  they  tinishod  the  work  for  SO, 000  per  mile.  The  remain- 
der of  the  work  wr^t  of  HilIs}>oro  was  suh-let  hv  Me(fiftin,  Haird  and 
('am|>i>ell.  to  a  numln'r  ot  snnill  contraetors. 

The  r()ad  was  comjilrted  from  (hnnherlaiul  to  Uniontown  at  a 
eost.  iiH  ludin:^  all  f.\])ensrs  of  survey  and  location,  sahirie.s,  l»n<lire^. 
and  some  repairs,  of  SI*, 7 15  ]>er  mih'.  The  avera«xe  eost  of  the  entire 
road  to  WheelinLT  was  nearly  Slo,OtHI  ])er  mile,  showin/i:  the  Eastern 
division  nunh  K'ss  costly  than  the  Western.  This  was  charged  to 
some  |)rodiixality  of  work  and  too  liheral  contracts,  for  which  Super- 
intendent Thompson  was  ••  investi^^ated  "  and  superseded. 

l)aniel  Steenrod.  tlu'  ohi  tavei'u  kee))er,and  (Vd.  Moses  Shei>heni. 
were  extensivi*  contraetors  for  construction  on  the  Vir^iniii  line  of 
the  roa<l.  Colonel  Shepherd  huilt  Feay's  hrid^e.  near  Wheelin«^.  one 
of  the  hest  on  the  road,  and  also  the  hridi^e  over  Wheolinur  ereek, 
neai*  Mrs.  (Joodini^'s  old  tavern,  ('apt.  Valentine  (liest^y.  u  vetemn 
of  Hrownsville.  who  is  well  rememhered  hv  the  old  citizens  of  that 
place,  was  a  hir^e  contractor  on  the  work  of  takinix  up  the  original 
road  hed. 

The  foi'eicoinjj:  were  all  contractors  for  w<n'k  on  the  original  eon- 
>lruction  ot'  the  \'*ku\.  Ainonir  the  c<>ntractt»rs  tor  rejuiirs,  after  tin- 
i*oa<l  was  e«>ni|»leted.  and  diirini;'  its  ])ros|)en>ns  vv:\,  the  tnllowiiii: 
faniiiiai"  iiaine^  ai'e  I'ecalliMJ  :  Ahi'ani  Beairle.  .lames  Melntvre,  William 
lla^t  iiii:-^.  .Inhn  Whitinire.  .lames  heiiiiiscHi.  Henrv  Mastersnn.  Hiram 
Fi-»'«'inan.  TiioMias  ly^an.  .lohn  IJohinMni.  William  PauII.  Charh's  Still- 
wa^nn.  .lacoh  StillwaLCon.  .lacoh  hoiiii'hert v.  Anthonv  IJentz,  JIenr\' 
Mui'i'ay.  .lanie'^  'rh«nn|»s(>n.  'fhomas  |).  Miller.  l>aniel  ('anon.  Huirli 
(ii'ahaiii.  MoitI^  Whalen.  PeiT\-  Whitt\  Anthonv  Varnell,  John  Wh«>l- 
lery.  Thomas  McKt-aii.  .Inlm  IJislei*.  Isaac  Nixon.  lv(d)ert  Brown. 
Thoiiias  MrtJrath.  Matthew  McXcil.  Mdwarcl  Kerven.  John  l^enninir- 
toii.  William  H.  tJraham.  llmrv  Showaltei*.  .lohn  l)i(d\ev,  John  Mr- 
Donoii^h.  MfH'ii'-  Piircrll.  hanicl  Ward,  haniel  X'ah'Utine.  Jacoh  Pm- 
hasro.  .I.)hii  l>radti»'ld.  William  IJeyiiolds.  Thomas  Hrowntiidd.  l\-lrr 
Lehhai-t.  .lames    Marlow.  .John  W.  .Me( 'ollounh.  Ni(dioIas  McCartnev. 

• 

.lohn  W.  M(l)(»well.  IJoheri  McUowell,  .James  Snvder,  Lewis  .M.Snv- 
*\r\'.  Samuel  Shii>l«'y.  Mlias  (iiliiioi'e.  Samuel  IJush,  (ierman  1).  Hair. 
.lackson  l>rown,  William  ( '.  Stevens.  John  (ia(hl.  Rohert  S.  Hendei'- 
son.  .Invt.j)h  Lawsoii.  Mi<hael  Thomas.  Charles  Jiush.  .Nicholas  I)rad- 
lev.  John  Hi'a«lli'\'.  l>anit'l  IJradlev.  IFeiirv  Show.  William  (iritlin. 
R«»hert  Mchowell.  t'S(|..  .\dam  Spiers.  .lames  S]»eers.  William  Haltiehl. 
Thomas   lirown.  Thoma-^  .MnxK'v.  Iliram  Miller,  Matthias    Vvv.  John 

*  • 

Walhu-e.  .lolm  Hardin.  William  Har«lin.  .l<din  (r.  Mnrnworth,  IFenrN' 
Samnew  llein-\' ( 'la\'  IJush,  Alex.  .Me|)n\vell,  Heinamin  Miller.  Jett'er 
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son  Miller,  John  Worthington,  E.  W.  Clement,  John  Snider,  Hiram 
Mitchell,, John  Mitchell,  William  Eud«ley,  Daniel  AnguBtine,  John  M. 
Oliver,  and  many  others,  Home  of  whose  names  appear  in  the  accounts 
of  the  old  Conimissionei*8  in  the  Ap])endix  to  this  volume. 

The  average  result  of  a  stone  breaker  in  a  single  day  was  eight 
j)erches,  and  the  y)rice  paid  was  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  perch. 
Tradition  has  it  that  Jlobert  S.  McDowell,  still  living  in  Dunbar,  Yny- 
ctte  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  s])eediest  stone  breaker  on  the 
road.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of"  Gate  Bob,"  elsewhere  mentioned.  In 
the  year  1848,  when  Colonel  Hopkins  was  commissioner,  Robert  S. 
McDowell  broke  in  one  <lay  sixteen  perches  and  two  feet.  This  was 
done  on  a  bet,  and  in  a  contest  with  Capt.  Elias  Gilmore.  A  string 
of  stones  one  rod  iii  length  made  two  perches,  under  the  guage  in 
use,  and  McDowell's  string  measured  eight  rods  and  two  feet.  Cap- 
tain (iilmoro,  who  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  men  on  the  road, 
gave  up  the  contest  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  yielded 
the  palm  to  McDowell.  Peter  Kelley,  who  lived  at  Seiirights,  was  one 
of  the  best  and  speediest  stone  breakers  on  the  road.  His  occupation, 
for  many  yeai*s,  was  breaking  stone  on  the  pike,  and  near  the  close 
of  his  life  he  became  an  actor  in  a  tragedy,  which  lost  him  his  liberty, 
jis  well  as  his  former  good  name.  He  was  not  a  vicious  man,  but  on 
occasions  would  indulge  in  immoderate  drinking.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  killed  William  Thornton,  father  of  the  Hon.  J.  Russell 
Thornton,  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  c*ounty 
of  Fayette.  Kelley  and  Thornton  were  returning  from  Brownsville 
after  nightfall,  and  (piarrelled.  W^hen  near  the  old  Brubaker  tavern, 
Thornton  was  struck  by  Kelley,  and  killed.  Kelley  was  tried,  con- 
victed and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  long  term,  and  never  there- 
uf\er  returned  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  the  old  pike.  Alexander 
Campbell,  of  Somerfield,  was  one  of  the  fastest  stone  breakers  on  the 
road,  and  Robert  Hogsett,  the  well  known  millionaire  of  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania,  broke  stones  on  the  road  when  a  boy. 

In  the  early  work  on  the  road,  there  was  a  requirement  that  stone 
fr)r  the  lower  stratum  or  bed  shoulo  be  broken  so  that  the  pieces  would 
pass  through  a  seven-inch  ring,  and  for  the  up))er  stratum,  which  was 
^six  inches  in  thickness,  would  ])ass  through  a  three-inch  ring.  Old 
contractor  provided  rings  of  these  dimensions,  res])ectively,  and  en- 
forced a  strict  compliance  with  the  regulation  mentioned.  Subse- 
quently the  nngs  fell  into  disuse,  and  were  ultimateh' abandoned,  but 
the  stones  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  road  were  always  broken  to 
small  pieces.  The  hammer  of  the  stone  breaker  was  a  very  simple 
contrivance.  It  was  of  iron,  round  as  an  apple,  weighing  ])robably 
one  pound,  with  a  hole  through  the  center  for  the  insertion  of  a  han- 
dle. The  handle  was  of  hickory  w^ood,  slender  in  the  middle,  with  a 
thick  end  for  the  grasp  of  the  hand.  There  was  also  a  larger  ham- 
mer, with  a  longer  and  stouter  luindle,  used  for  breaking  stones  thrown 
into  holes.  In  using  this  hammer  the  breaker  stood  on  his  f^i^ci,  and 
in  using  the  smaller  one,  sat  on  the  stone  pile,  moving  his  position  as 
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his  work  advauciMl.  Jii  hot  \Vi»atht»r  the  stone  breaker,  in  nianv  in- 
stanees,  used  a  ready-made,  movable  bower,  to  ward  ofl'thc  seorehin^ 
rays  ot*  the  sun.  About  the  year  1848,  some  pei'son  whose  name  is 
forgotten.  su])]»osin«j;  himi^ell'  endowed  with  inventive  tjeiiius.  eon- 
structed  a  machine  for  breakin*;  stones.  It  was  operale<i  by  horse 
jM)wer,  proved  a  tailure.  and  was  hiid  aside  to  rot  on  tlie  summit  ot 
Laurel  Ifill. 

The  tollowin«^  table  showing  the  heights  of  mountains  and  hills 
on  the  road  is  copied  from  the  sketch  by  Mr.  Veech.  aeeompauying 
the  nuM)  of  Kavette  countv.  Pennsvlvania.  before  mentioned.  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  dit!*ers  somewhat  from  the  measurement  of  the  Commis- 
sioners who  ran  the  original  lines  of  the  road,  but  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  their  measurement  was  from  a  ])oint  in  the  Potomac,  near 
(Cumberland,  whereas  the  table  below  gives  heights  above  the  Atlantic 
and  above  Cumberland.  This  table  also  gives  heights  of  hills,  west  of 
Cniontown.and  the  heights  hirnished  by  theold  Commissioners,  are  of 
mountains  and  hills  between  ('umbi'Hand  and  Uniontown.  As  to  tlie 
accuracv  of.  and  authorit  v  tor.  this  table,  the  author  of  this  vohnne  is 
not  informed,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  and  adopted  by 
Mr.  Veech.  whose  rei>utation  as  a  local  historian  is  unimpeachable. 

TIIIC  TAIU.K. 

Above  Uie  Atlaiilic.  Al>ove  Cuml»crlHD<l. 

Cninlu'rlaiid 51^7  feet 

Wills  Mountain 100:5  "  MH\ 

Frosthiir;:: i 7H2  *'  Vir^y 

Wvj:  Sava^'c  Mniiniaiii L^oSn  "  l>()4;; 

Little  Savau:*' Mountain iMsi)  •'  1«»4:* 

Red  Hill... '-M;J7  "  IIHHI 

Mca<lo\v  Mountain 'J.mO  '•  I't)!:; 

Little  ('n)ssin;rs L'OOO  *'  14«m 

Nc^ro  Mountain 'JslM  "  2l.'SS 

Kcvscr'.s  K'uh^v -JS-i:;  "  -J.'ilMi 

Winciin^'  Ki.lu^e LTKil  "  liH)7 

Sniitlilicld 110.")  "  Sf)S 

Uarrcnllill '2\M)  "  lSi:i 

\Voo<l('ock   Hill    •-'.■)()()  '•  \\H\:\ 

Laurel  Hill lMIJ  "  1S75 

MoUHM' KM).')  '•  .VJS 

rniontown  Court  House ".».")2  "  41.') 

Colley's  Hill 1274  ''  7:i7 

r.rown.sville s'.VA  '•  ix.Ni 

Krepps'  Knub 1010  "  r^{V, 

Heallsville 1010  "  47;'> 

Ilillsboro 1770  *'  J-J.r, 

K*:^'  Sou:  Hill l.i:!2  "  mr^ 

Washiuirtnu 14U0  " S(i!> 

West  Al<'xan«ler 1 702  '•  LJ.V) 

Wlieelinjr  Hill s.'>()  '»  :{]:; 

Wheelin-rCitv 74S  "  2H 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 


Tii'i)  Soh'd  Old  Tavi'i'n.  Ktrjurs  —  Thonuii<  EmhUy  and  William  SlurU  —  The 
Tjfitfcr  the  Driver  of  tJw  Firi<t  Mail  Coach  Oui  from  Camberland  —  A  Wnl- 
dimj  Part II  Sarprincd^  and  a  Marriatje  Prrrtntid —  WiJliam  M.  F.  Ma(jran\  a 
aril  knoini  Man  of  the  Road. 

A  prominent  iind  wicioly  known  man  of  the  road  was  Thomas 
Kndsley.  lie  was  born  near  llichmond,  Virginia,  in  1787.  He  was 
the  only  child  of  parents  who  came  from  Switzerhmd  and  settled  in 
yir<^inia  at  an  early  day.  His  mother  was  of  an  old  family  of  Gil- 
berts, who  were  Quakers,  well  known  and  miieh  resj)eeted  in  their 
ilay  and  generation.  His  wife  was  Mary  McCloy,  to  whom  he  was 
wedded  in  the  year  1805.  The  offspring  of  his  marriage  consisted  of 
eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  sons  were  John, 
Thomas.  James,  William  and  Andrew  Jackson.  The  three  last  named 
are  still  living,  James  and  AVilliam  in  Somerfield,and  Andrew  Jackson 
in  Somerset.  The  daughters  were  Mary  Ann,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Jledding  Bunting,  the  noted  old  pike  boy  heretofore  mentioned; 
Xancy,  who  was  the  wife  of  J.  Squire  Hagan,  another  old  pike  boy; 
and  Julia,  who  in  1842,  married  P.  R.  Sides,  and  is  now  living  with  a 
son  in  New  Mexico.  Her  husband  died  in  Missouri  in  1877,  or  there- 
about. Mrs.  Hagan  died  in  Uniontown  in  1849,  and  Mrs.  Burning 
died  in  the  same  ])lace  al)Out  five  years  ago.  Xancy  Endsley  and 
Squire  Hagan  were  married  in  1884.  Mrs.  Endsley,  wife  of  Thomas, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  died  in  the  stone  tavern  at  Somerfield  in 
1832,  and  her  husband  died  in  the  same  house  in  1852. 

Thomas  Endsley  was  an  old  wagoner  before  the  Cumberland 
Road  was  constructed.  In  the  years  1812,  1813,  1814,  1815,  1816, 
1817  and  1818,  he  hauled  goods  and  merchandise  from  Baltimore  to 
Nashville.  Tennesse,  to  points  in  Ohio  and  to  Brownsville,  Pcnns}'!- 
vania.  He  owned  two  six-hor.se  teams,  one  of  which  he  drove  himself, 
and  placed  the  other  in  charge  of  a  hired  driver.  In  spring  and  fall 
he  was  frequently  compelleci  to  remain  with  his  teams  at  the  old 
Smith  tavern,  near  the  present  town  of  Somerfield,  for  several  days 
a>vaiting  the  subsidence  of  freshets  in  the  Youghiogheny  river,  so 
that  he  could  ford  that  stream,  there  being  no  other  means  of  crossing 
at  that  time.  The  roa<l  was  frequently  in  such  condition  by  reason 
of  mud,  deep  cuts,  and  other  obstacles,  that  a  whole  day's  progress 
did  not  cover  a  greater  distance  than  three  or  four  miles.  To  pass 
through  Jockey  Hollow^  it  was  often  found  necessary  to  attach  twelve 
Rorses  to  one  wagon. 

(323) 
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li)  tlu*  year  1811)  Thomas  Kiulsley  moved  IromYirginia  to  Frost- 
Imrg,  Maryland,  and  at  that  ])laco  eonimenccd  a  career  of  tavern 
keeping,  whieh  terminated  only  with  \m  death.  He  leasetl  the  old 
Frost  Ifousi?  in  Frost hur^,  and  eondneted  it  for  three  yeai>i.  In  IS'22 
he  went  to  the  Tomlinson  lf(»use.  a  ])roininent  old  hmdniark  tweirty- 
one  miles  wost  of  Cnmherhmd.  lie  oeeu])ied  the  Tomlinson  Ilon-s.* 
lor  two  years,  and  while  there  enjoyed  the  ))atronaicc  of  one  of  the 
sta^e  lines.  In  J)eceniher,  1S2.*{,  he  bought  the  old  Smith  farm  at 
Somertield.  Ivin*'  on  hoth  sides  of  the  road.  On  this  farm  wasereete<l 
till'  lar^e  stone  tavern  honse,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  hig  stone 
hrid^^e  which  sj)ans  the  You«jjhio<rheny  river.  For  this  ]iro])erty  he 
])aid  SS.(MM)  cash  down,  whi<*h  shows  the  enhanced  value  of  the  prop- 
erlv  at  that  dav  l>v  reason  of  conli<^nitv  with  the  National  Road. 
lIe-to(»k  jios.session  of  this  property  on  the  lirst  day  of  April.  ltS24. 
The  land  was  poor,  the  fences  were  dilapidated,  and  the  general  ont- 
look  nnpromising.  Bnt  Mr.  Kndsley  was  a  man  <»f  great  energy  and 
good  jndgment,  and  going  to  work  with  determination,  soon  change*] 
the  asjK'ct  of  things,  and  had  flowers  hlooming  an<l  grass  and  gniin 
growing,  where  before  the  eye  had  rested  on  nothing  but  briars, 
weeds  and  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  scant  appearance  of  sickly 
oats  and  buckwheat.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  tirst  man  who  ever 
attemptecl  to  raise  corn  and  wheal  in  the  neighborhood  of  Somertield, 
and  old  settlers  jeered  him  for  trying  it.  It  was  not  long  under  his 
judicious  management  until  his  farm  yielded  thirty-tive  and  forty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  cro]>s  of  corn  e([ual  to  the  best  of 
the  adjoining  county  of  Fayette.  This  farm  continues  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  <le.scen(lanl>  ot*  Thonuis  Hndsli'V.  The  northern  portion 
of  it  is  owned  and  oecinnrd  i)\  the  iieirs  ot'  Thonia>  Fndsley,  ji*.,  do- 
ceased,  rxrcpi  the  stone  tavern,  wliirh  with  the  southern  portion  of 
the  t'ai'ni.  is  ownrd  an<l  occupied  bv  William   Kndslev. 

While  assiduous  in  bringing  up  bis  farm.  Thomas  Kndsley  was 
bv  no  means  neirlcelfui  of  his  tavern,  lie  was  always  attentive  and 
courti'ons  to  gu<'sts.  11  is  table  was  sju'ead  with  well  cooked  victuals. 
an<l  his  i-oonis  wrre  cK'an  and  neat,  so  that  altogether  his  house  was 
on<*  of  the  most  inviting  on  the  whole  line  of  the  road.  The  Stock- 
ton line  of  coaches  stop|)ed  at  the  Kndsley  House  tiuring  its  entire 
career  on  (be  roa<l.  with  the  exci'])tion  of  a  short  lime,  when  it  was 
witlnlrawn  bv  reason  ot  a  tenn)orarv  estrangement  between  Mr. 
Stockton  an<l  Mr.  Kndsley.  Stockton  was  of  a  tiery  tem]>er.  while 
^Mr.  Kmlsley  was  not  slack  in  n-senting  a  supposed  wrong.  an<l  at  one 
time  in  going  ov(»r  their  accounts  they  disagreed,  and  each  gave  utter- 
ance  to  exijri'ssions  not  tautrht  in  the  Sunday  schools.  Asa  result. 
Mr.  Stockton  reuioved  bis  stock  from  Kndslevs  tavern  and  ]»assod 
and  repassed  the  house  thereafter  for  awhile  without  easting  a  glanc<' 
ot'  recou;nition  toward  it.  It  was  not  lonir,  however,  until  Mr.  Ends- 
Icy  was  surprised  to  sei?  ^fr.  Stockton  enter  his  house,  extend  his 
ban<l,  and  hear  him  sav:  '-This  toolisbness  has  lasted  loui;  enouirh  ; 
my  coaches   must   stop   at    this   house."'     -'When?"  calndy  queried 
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Mr.  Endsloy.  ^'To-morrow/'  said  Mr.  Stockton,  and  the  old  terms 
of  iriemlshij)  between  them  were  restored,  and  continued  as  long  as 
Mr.  Stockton  lived.  As  stated  in  another  chapter  Mr.  Kndsley  Avas 
a  slave  owner,  and  frequently  aided  in  the  capture  and  return  of 
fugitives.  Two  of  his  slaves.  Peter  and  Phebe  Butler,  after  acquir- 
ing their  freedoi A,  settled  in  Brownsville,  and  died  there.  They  wert^ 
well  known  by  the  (»ld  people  of  Brownsville,  and  held  in  high  esteem. 
Thomas  Endsley.  in  1884-35,  in  connection  with  James  Black,  of 
SomerfieM,  had  contracts  i'ov  taking  uj)  the  original  road  bed  on 
\Vin<ling  llidge  and  Xegro  Mountain.  an<l  j)roved  himself  as  efficient 
in  this  line  as  in  every  other  line  of  business  he  engaged  in.  He  was 
imj)osing  in  persoiuil  appearance,  well  up  to  six  feet  in  heiglit,  ami 
weighed  about  two  hundred  pounds.  He  was  an  habitual  reader,  and 
a  subsci'iber  foi'  the  Cumberland  Civilian  and  the  National  Intelligencer, 
from  the  time  he  lived  in  Frostburg  to  the  date  of  his  death.  He 
carefully  and  studiously  read  the  h)ng  and  prosy  editorials  of  the 
Intellitjencer,  as  well  as  the  speeches  it  published  of  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  C-alhoun,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  other 
note*!  statesmen  of  that  era. 

lu  1828  a  luilitary  com]>any  called  "The  Addison  Blues,"  was 
organized,  drawing  its  members  from  Somerfield,  Petersburg  and  the 
surrounding  neighborhood,  of  which  Thomas  Endsley  was  elected 
captain,  and  ever  thereafU>r  known  and  hailed  as  Captain  Endsley. 
At  all  the  old  battalion  ])arades  in  Somerset,  Bedford  and  Union- 
town  the  ''Adclison  l^lues"  bore  off  the  palm  for  soldierly  bearing, 
and  especially  for  the  stalwart  size  of  its  rank  and  file,  all  of  whom 
were  hardy  mountaineers,  and  known  and  honored  as  '-frosty  sons 
of  thunder." 

AViLLiAM  SiiKKTS  was  a  prominent  character  of  the  road,  more 
widely  known  as  a  tavern  keeper,  than  in  any  other  relation.  He 
was  a  remarkabe  man  in  many  res])ects.  and  in  none  nnn^e  than  re- 
lates to  his  extreme  longevity.  He  was  born  February  2d,  1798,  near 
Martinsburg,  Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  and  died  May  4th,  1892,  in 
Jefferson  count v,  Iowa.     Ife  was  a  waticoner  before  the  Cumberland 

a.      7  J7> 

Koad  was  made,  and  hauled  goods  from  Baltimore  to  points  west,  over 
the  old  Hraddock  road.  He  also  had  some  exj)erience  as  a  stage 
driver.  His  first  venture  as  a  tavern  keeper  was  at  or  near  the  Little 
Crossings,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  did  not  do  a  pay- 
ing business.  Leaving  the  Little  Crossings,  he  went  to  Negro  Moun- 
tain and  took  a  house  there.  His  first  experience  at  Xegro  Mountain 
was  attended  by  only  limited  success,  and  he  abandoned  tavern  keep- 
ing and  moved  to  a  small  house  on  Jennings'  run,  about  two  miles 
west  of  XJniontown,  and  near  the  old  Moxley  tavern,  then  kept  by 
William  Cox.  fn  that  vicinity  he  engaged  in  various  pursuits,  mostly 
of  a  precarious  nature,  with  a  downward  tendency,  accelerated  by 
too  much  indulgence  in  drinking.  This  was  between  the  years  1885 
and  1840.  and  probably  a  little  earlier.  He  seemed  to  realize  that 
his  fortune  was  on  the  wane,  and  resolved  to  retrieve  himself.     He 
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accunliii^l}',  by  .some  iiu'inis  not  usfcrtaimible,  socuivd  u  lU'W  \vn>\: 
on  the  Xegro  Mountain  bouse  which  he  had  left,  an<l  returiUMl  to  ii. 
Beginning  life  anew,  a.s  it  were,  he  quit  drinking  and  devolecl  hinisilf 
energetieally  to  business.  It  Mas  not  long  until  he  es(al>lished  a  good 
reputation  and  did  a  large  and  prolitable  business.  Jlis  house  wa^  a 
favorite  stopping  ])laec  for  li(»g  drovers,  and  in  the  hitter  ]>art  of  his 
career  on  Xegro  Mountain,  the  number  of  barrels  of  corn  he  bought 
and  sold  would  count  uj)  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  w<*arv  and 
hungrv  hog  drover  ([)igpelter  the  i»ike  boys  termed  him  ),as  he  trudged 
along  the  road  in  snow  and  slush,  urging  forward  the  lagging,  grunt- 
ing porkers,  apparently  reluctant  to  move  on  to  the  sure  slaughter 
awaiting  them,  would  cry  out  at  intervals,  and  in  desj>airing  tones: 
'•  Suboy,  subov,  forty  cents  a  dav  and  no  ilinner;  how  far  is  it  in 
Sheets'?  ''  Ft>r  numy  years  William  Sheets  fed  the  hungry  hogs,  and 
their  no  less  hungry  owners  and  <lrivers.  and  while  his  profits  were 
snuill.  his  business  was  so  large  that  his  aceumulations  in  a  few  years 
aggregated  a  sum  which  made  him  a  comfortable  fortune.  William  (i. 
Beck,  the  old  stage  driver  living  in  Fairfield.  Iowa,  before  referred  to, 
avers  that  AVilliam  Slieets  drove  the  first  mail  coach  out  from  (*unibi.*r- 
land  that  everpas.st*d  over  the  National  Koad  west  of  that  place.  This 
was  in  the  vear  1818.  and  on  Kinkead's  line  of  coaches.  Kinkcad  was 
an  uncle  of  AVilliam  G.  Beck,  and  a  member  of  the  old  bridge  building 
firm  of  Kinkead,  iieck  <S:  Kvans,  an<l  an  owner  of  the  fii'st  staire  line  on 
the  road,  as  before  stated.  The  wife  of  William  Sheets  was  Sarah  Witc- 
gins,  a  sister  of  Isaac  AViggins,  late  of  South  Union  townshi]».  Fayette 
eountv.  IVnnsvlvania.  deceased,  and  an  aunt  of  .lames  II.  AA^iiri^ins.  a 
pros|)iTous  and  well  known  fanner  of  lliat  township.  She  was  an  at- 
tractive :::irl.  and  had  inanv  suitors.  One  of  her  lovers  was  a  man  bv 
the  name  of  Bradlev.  an  enii>love  of  lvinkea<l.  before  mentioned.  She 
gave  her  hand  to  Bradley.  an<l  eon^ented  to  become  his  will*.  :in«i 
went  so  far  as  to  a|)])ear  n])on  the  floor  with  Bradley  to.have  the  knut 
tied  by  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Bi'ownti<*hl.  The  relatives  an<l  friends  (»f 
Miss  Sarah  were  stoutly  o])]»()se(l  to  her  alliance  with  Bradley,  and  a 
moment  before  the  old  and  ivnowned  Baj)tist  ]»arson  began  the  cere- 
monv  of  mai'i'iaicc  Col.  Cutlibert  Wii.ctrins.  an  umde  of  the  would-lu'- 
bride,  and  fat  her  of  Harrison  Wiggins,  the  old  fox  hunter  of  the  moun- 
tains, a|)])eared  on  the  scene  an<l  carried  Miss  Sarah  from  the  tlooi-. 
thus  abru])tly  terminating  the  pending  nu])tials.  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  those  in  atlendaiu-e.  ami  causing  much  comment  ami  town 
go.ssi]).  This  unusual  incident  ha|)|)ened  in  a  hou>e  on  ^lorganlown 
street,  in  Uniontown,  about  the  year  ls21.  No  sid>se<pient  effort  was 
nuide  by  the  ])arties  most  intereste<l.  to  consummate  the  torbi<l<len 
marriage,  and  the  fair  Sarah,  in  a  short  time  thereafter,  forgetting  her 
atiection  for  Bi-adlev,  became  the  wife  of  William  Sheets.  The  after 
career  of  Bi'adley  is  uidcnown.  lie  .seems  to  have  ]>as.sed  trom  the 
memorv  of  men  without  makinu:  a  sii^n.  In  the  vear  \s'u)  AViHi:im 
Sheets  took  tinal  leave  of  Negro  Mountain  and  the  scenes  of  the  Na- 
tional Road,  and  moved  to  Jollerson  eountv.  Iowa,  where  he  made  his 
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ItLst  settlement,  aiul  die^l  lit  the  date  above  given.  At  his  death  he 
was  the  possessor  of  a  hirge  estate,  eliietly  in  hinds,  whieh  deseends 
to  his  two  surviving  sons,  Isaac  and  Joseph,  and  to  the  heirs  of  de- 
ceased sons  and  a  deceased  (huighter.  lie  had  six  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. Bazil  Sheets,  one  of  his  sons,  was  an  old  wagoner,  well  remem- 
bered bv  the  old  citizens  aloni^  the  line  of  the  road. 

One  of  the  snuirtest,  l)esl  known  and  most  i)icturesqiie  men  of 
the  road  forty  years  ago  was  AVilliam  M.  F.  Maciraw.  He  was  i>rob- 
ably  little  known  west  of  l^rownsville.  as  his  business  was  for  the  most 
part  on  the  line  east  of  that  point.  He  was  a  native  of  Marvhuul,  and 
belonged  to  an  old  and  influential  family  of  that  State.  His  brother, 
Ilarry,  practiced  law  for  several  years  in  Pittsburg,  and  served  a  term 
as  State  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  fiom  1S5G  to  ISoU.  The  Magraws 
were  intimate  friends  of  James  Buchanan,  and  Harry  was  a  leader 
in  the  movements  that  le<l  up  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  that 
old  time  state.sman  to  the  Presideixy.  W.  M.  F.  Magraw  became 
identified  wilh  the  National  Poad  as  many  others  did,  through  a 
matrimonial  alliance.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Sides,  who 
owned  the  Tomlinson  tavern.  Jlis  tirst  business  engagement  in  the 
vicinity  of  Uniontown  was  with  F.  H.  ()li])hant,  the  old  iron  master 
of  Fairchance.  Soon  afler  engaging  wilh  Mr.  Oliphant  that  gentle- 
man put  on  a  line  of  teams  and  wagons  hereinbefore  mentioned,  to 
haul  freights  between  Prownsville  and  Cumberland,  an<l  Magraw  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  line  as  its  general  road  agent.  This  put  him 
in  communication  with  the  ]»eoj>le  along  the  road,  and  established  him 
in  the  raidcs  of  the  ])ike  boys.  He  was  a  large,  tine  looking  man,  al- 
ways well  dressed,  attracting  attention  wherever  he  a]>peared,  and 
makini^  friends  by  reason  ot  his  agreeable  nninners.  He  was  not 
fleshy,  but  broad  shouldered,  tall  and  erect,  of  ruddy  complexion, 
liglit  hair,  and  habitually  wore  gold  rimmed  spectacles  on  account  of 
some  defect  of  vision.  He  was  generous  almost  to  a  fault,  and  lavish 
in  his  personal  expenditures.  He  s|)ent  much  of  his  time  in  Union- 
town,  making  his  headquarters  with  his  friend  Joshua  Marsh,  of  the 
National  House.  His  habits  of  living  were  dilterent  from  the  major- 
ity of  the  old  ])ike  boys,  especially  in  the  matter  oi  eating,  and  he 
enjoyed  a  good  su|)j>er  at  midnight,  better  than  any  other  hour. 
He  brought  in  game  of  all  kinds  from  the  mountain  and  had  it  served 
in  savory  style  at  the  National  House.  He  kept  a  carriage,  and  often 
had  it  ordered  out  as  early  as  three  an<l  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
to  go  to  the  mountain,  but  lingered  about  the  town,  chatting  with 
friends,  until  nightfall.  He  seemed  to  delight  in  driving  over  the 
.mountain  in  the  night.  Ijcaving  Uniontown  about  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  he  would  reach  the  Tondinson  tavern  about  daybreak  the 
next  UKUMiing.  He  called  u]>  the  old  tavern  keepers  along  the  road, 
all  of  whom  knew  him.  chatted  a  while  with  them,  took  a  mint  julip, 
or  something  stitfer.  and  pushed  on,  and  this  was  his  habit  as  long  as 
he  remained  on  the  road.  He  was  a  southern  sympathizer  during 
the  war,  and  participated  as  a  Confederate  partisan,  in  some  of  the 
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iri'ugulur  Hkirini»he8  in  Missouri,  in  the  ineipieut  Btages  of  the  ]on«j; 
Htrugglc.  Notwithstanding  his  southern  sentiments,  he  was  well 
liked  by  his  northern  aequaintances,  and  had  many  warm  friends 
among  them.  There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  hearl.  He  was  clever 
and  courteous  to  all.  Ife  had  no  stauncher  friend  than  Redding 
Bunting,  the  good  old  stage  driver,  who  was  a  pronounced  Union 
man.  Sometime  near  the  close  of  the  war,  Magraw  appeared  in 
Ilarrisburg.  Upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  object  of  his  mission, 
he  said  he  had  come  to  .see  the  Governor  on  behalf  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  old  friend,  Red  Runting,  to  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  the  Cumberland  F^)a(l.  He  knew  the  Governor  (Curtin )  [Hirsonally. 
In  fact,  he  knew  nearly  all  the  public  men  of  his  time.  He  called 
on  the  Governor,  and  was  cordially  received.  *^What  brought  you 
here,"  queried  the  Governor.  *•  I  came,*'  said  Magraw,  '•  to  solicit  the 
api)ointtnent  ot  Jiedding  Butting  as  Commissioner  of  the  Cumberland 
lioad."  **lIow  does  it  come,''  further  queried  the  Governor,  **that  all 
3'ou  copj>erheads  are  for  Bunting?"  *•  Oh! "  said  Magraw,  *•  Bunting 
is  a  good  man,  the  right  man  for  the  j)lare,  and  a  good  Republican." 
"Well."  said  the  Governor,  *-I  gue.ss  I'll  appoint  him."  an<l  he  did. 
Mr.  Bunting  was  not  aware  that  Magi-aw  intended  to  go  to  Harris- 
burg  in  his  behalf,  which  shows  the  dis])osition  of  the  man.  During 
the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  Magi-aw  had  a  conti-act  for 
carrying  the  nuiils  fn)m  the  Missouri  boundary  to  western  points  be- 
yond the  plains.  lie  suffered  much  loss  by  reason  of  Indian  invasions, 
and  i)referred  a  claim  to  Congress  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  reim- 
bui*se  him.  AVhiie  his  bill  was  undergoing  considenition  by  the  com- 
mittee, be  a])j)caivd  beloiv  it  and  enijiticd  upon  the  floor  a  number  of 
bags  of  mules  cars,  as  rvidonce  of  his  losses.  His  bill  was  ))assed. 
Ma«xniw  died  snddenlv,  in  Balliniore.  a  number  of  vears  ai'o.  much 
lamented.  His  wife  is  also  drad.  He  bad  a  dauLchter.  Miss  Sallie. 
well  riMncnibered  bv  the  older  cili/.ens  of  Cniontowii,  who  is  livin*; 
in  Kansas  Cily,  a  widow,  in  alHueiit  circumstances. 
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Dumb  Ikr — Rt'minUc^'nwx  of  Unionfofni  —  Jsortf*  Jdrmm  —  S(/nire  Hagan  —  A  Mu- 
air  inn  Aitf  rifle  of  a  HiHj  —  Anecdote  of  Judfjen  Black  and  WiUiamn  —  Morgan 
Miller,  an  Old  Tavern  Keeper  —  Philip  Krinhhaiim,  an  Old  Stone  Cutter  — 
Crazy  BilUj — Highwaij  Robbery — Slarea  Struggling  for  Liberty —  William 
WUIey,an  old  Friend  of  the  Slaven  —  U}n<uceen}fnl  Attempts  al  Suicide  by  an  old 
Postmaster  aud  an  old  Drover  —  Tom  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  apjtearA  on  the  K<Ktd 
ami  amuses  the  Intys. 

TIio  National  Jloixd  had  its  vai'iety,  as  all  the  ways  of  life  have, 
and  this  variety  added  spiee  to  it,  and  gave  it  much  if  not  all  of  its 
flavor.  There  were  high  types,  and  low  types,  and  queer  types  of 
life  on  the  road.  Every  section  of  the  road  liad  its  noted  character. 
There  was  Marion  Smith  (Logan),  who  made  his  headquarters,  for 
the  most  part,  at  Scarights,  but  a  familiar  figure  all  along  the  line  he- 
twe(?n  Tniontown  and  Brownsville,  lie  stood  ever  ready  to  fetch 
the  gear  ])ole  and  insert  it  between  the  spokes  of  the  hind  wheels  of 
the  big  wagon,  the  moment  it  wais  driven  upon  the  yard  at  the  old 
tavern  in  the  evening.  t()  rest  for  the  night.  He  was  likewise  prompt 
in  carrying  the  hay  and  grain  to  feed  the  big  six  horses  that  stood  with 
their  heads  to  the  long.  stnMig  trough  supported  by  the  wagon  tongue, 
and  when  this  little  job  was  done,  his  com])en8ation  was  replete,  and 
his  topmost  ambition  realized  in  the  big  drink  he  took  with  the  driver 
at  the  bar.  And  Logan  was  further  noted  as  an  imitator  of  the  roos- 
ter, and  gave  many  a  long,  loud  crow  over  Democratic  victories  in 
the  olden  time.  Bill  Hickman  will  be  readily  recalled  by  the  reader 
who  is  familiar  with  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  road,  as  an 
eccentric  character.  Ue  gravitated  between  Chalk  Hill  and  Jockey 
Hollow,  and  Billy  Brubaker  afforded  amusement  for  the  men  of  the 
road  near  Brownsville.  It  would  scarcely  be  doing  justice  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  old  road,  without  writing  this  name  "Bluebaker.'' 
There  were  many  others  of  this  class,  but  time  and  space  will  not 
permit  a  reference  to  them,  and  besides,  this  sketch  is  devoted  es]»e- 
cially  to  *'I)umb  Ike."  His  name  was  Isaac  Griffin,  or  Toner,  and  he 
l)elonged  to  the  queer  type  in  the  above  enumeration.  He  was  not 
in  fact  dumb,  but  everybody  called  him  •'  Dumb  Ike.''  He  was  opaque 
and  bright  by  turns.  Dr.  Hugh  Cam])bell  once  asked  him  why  they 
called  him  dumb,  and  he  said  **he  didn't  know,  unless  because  they 
were  dumb  themselves.' 

Isaac  was  born  and  reared  in  Springhill  township,  Fayette 
county,   Pennsylvania.     The  sound  of  the  glories  of  the  old   pike 
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rcaehecl  his  0:11*8  at  his  runil  homo,  and  lio  rosolvod  to  i-ast  his  !«►! 
upon  it.  It  was  inwious  to  tho  yoar  1S40  that  hv  ma<lo  liis  ap- 
)H'ai*Jiiu*o  ill  Uniontown.  and  tor  tlio  til's!  tiiiio  hohrltl  tho  Nati«>nal 
Hoad.  Whon  ho  shook  tho  dust  of  Sprini^iiill  iVoiii  his  to<*t.  it  was 
with  a  hi^ijh  rosolvo  to  novor  oii^ago  in  hard  hilMU*.  a  rosohition  ho 
novor  tlioroal'tor  hroko.  His  anihition  was  to  hcfomo  a  sta<::o  drivor 
and  it  was  irro|»rossil>K*.  Ho  roaoliod  his  i^ojd.  Ho  (d»taiiio<l  ouiplov- 
iiiont  as  a  drivi-r  on  ono  (d'  tho  stai^o  linos  and  a])prowd  hiinsolf  a 
^otnl  oiM».  Not  ijivfii  to  altsoluto  stoatlinoss  ol' hahit.  ins  oni])h»ynH*iit 
was  not  continuous,  hut  ho  was  iiold  in  rosorvo.  as  it  wrro.  to  lako  tin* 
])hu*o  ol'  roi^uhir  drivors  in  cases  of  accident  or  oincr^cncy.  Ht*  coiiM 
iiandh'  tiio  reins  and  cnick  tiio  wiiip  o<|ual  to  the  host  o(  drivors.  and 
took  iTood  caro  of  his  team.  Mi'  not  onlv  drove  staifc  hut  was  a  <lriv«'r 
on  tho  express  lin<\  and  porciioil  on  tiio  hiu^ii  front  seat  of  an  express 
wai^on.  drawiiitr  tiie  reins  over  four  stout  horses,  was  th<*  ])ors(»nitica- 
tioii  of  a  ]>roud  and  iia]>py  man.  A  little  in(*idont  inthooki  Xational 
House  on  ^rorixantown  street,  wlion  that  ]»opuhir  ohl  h<^stidrv  was 
kopt  hy  the  kind-iioarlo<i  and  ironth'  Joshua  Maish.  ic<^os  to  illustrate 
tho  eccentric  wavs  of  Isaac.  It  was  in  tho  har  ro<uii.  Samuel  Mc- 
i>onald.  a  prominent  citi/.on  <»f  tho  town,  had  occasion  to  call  there, 
and  am<»n<i:  those  in  tho  room  at  tho  time  was  "Dunih  Ike."*  witii 
whom  McDonald  was  well  ac(piainte<l.  as  was  every  (»ther  citizen. 
McHonahl  invitc(l  Isaac  to  take  a  drink,  a  proposition  <piite  ai^reeablo 
to  him,  an<l  whicdi  he  jM'omptly  accepted.  Standin«x  at  the  har  with 
i^lass  in  hand,  w<*ll  filliMl,  Isaac  felt  it  a  <luty  to  compliment  his  entor- 
taine!*.  and  said:  ••  Mcl>onahl.  I  r<'s|)ect  you."  and  hesiiatin«r.  runiiii- 
ue<l.  --and  proiiahlv  1  am  tli(»  nnlv  man  in  town  that  <l(U's."'  Naar 
inl»'nde(l  tn  he  (Mmiplimenlarw  and  McHonald  knowimr  this.  jniiK-d  in 
the  loud  ianirliler  of  the  hy^tandri's  over  I>aac's  hull. 

hui'inir  the  prevalence  nf  A^iatir  (-liolera  in  I'niontown  in  l>!.")n. 
some  one  was  ^|>eakini::  to  l^aac  in  r»'terem*e  to  the  fatality  «»f  ihe 
e]>idemi<'.  and  was  much  aslnunded  to  hear  Isaa<'  say  it  wa>  imi  eli<»|- 
era.  ••  What  then  is  it  ?  "  (juei'ied  the  other  ])arty.  -It  is  death." 
relorled  Naac.  When  Isaac  wishe(l  to  exj>i'ess  indiirnation  ai::ainst  a 
jxTsou  he  thoULcht  was  puninic  <m  airs,  he  (-ailed  him  ••  Tin'  (ireat 
Xati's."  Mud  ol'  eouceit«'<|  persons  he  said  they  were  --i^reat  in  tlnir 
own  ( sti/tKis/u'in/."  Th(»  writi-r  has  in  his  ]>ossessi«ui  a  hoot  jack  madr 
and  i:;iven  to  him  l»y  -  I)umh  Ike  '  in  lsr)2.  It  is  a  clumsy  sjKM-inien 
of  mechanisni.  hut  prizi'(l  on  ac(M)unt  of  the  maker  ami  doimr. 
Isaac's  jKili'lotism  was  accelerate<l  hy  a  drink,  and  often  under  its  in- 
fluence heexclaime<l  with  em]»hasis  of  voice  and  violent  irestit-ulation 
of  his  rii^ht  arm.  -I  am  LCoiuii;  to  (he  hisii'ict  of  Columhia  to  ^^i-  ihr 
(io<ldess  of  Lihertv."  When  the  war  aii'aiust  the  South  a>sumed  tin- 
shape  of  o|)en  and  active  hostilities.  -Uumh  Iki'  '  volunteered  a--  a 
soldier,  and  ])roudly  marcln-d  to  the  fr«)nt  uinler  tho  flair  of  the  >tai"s 
an<l  stripes.  He  was  assii^iKMl  lo  duty  in  the  transportation  <ei*vice. 
for  whi(dj  his  experience  i'lninently  fitted  him,  and  he  died  in  tin' 
faithful  dis(dnir«j;e  of  rlnty.  and   was  hnried   where  ho  died,  near  the 
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oapitol  of  the  Republic  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
at  whose  shrine  he  was  a  devoted  worshipper.  At  his  death  a  small 
sum  of  money  was  on  deposit  to  his  credit  in  the  old  bank  of  Fayette 
county,  which  was  al)sorbed  by  claims  for  nursing  and  other  services 
in  his  last  illness.  lie  left  neither  widow  or  heirs  to  survive  him. 
His  administrator  was  Nathaniel  Brownfield,  liis  old  friend  of  the 
Swan  tavern  in  Uniontown,  where  he  made  his  headquarters  for 
manv  years,  and  where  he  was  livin*^  when  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier. 
There  were  woi'se  men  and  better  men  than  -*  Dumb  Ike,''  but  no  one 
who  knew  liim  will  be^i'udge  a  good,  kind  word  for  his  memory. 

Isaac  Johnson,  a  former  well  kn(^wn  and  respected  citizen,  who 
flied  at  his  resi<lence  near  Uniontown  a  number  of  years  since,  had 
o<*casion  to  visit  the  East  in  the  year  18S3.  and  on  his  return  home 
walked  the  entire  distance  from  Baltimore  over  the  National  Road. 
Jlis  mission  carried  him  as  far  east  as  New  Castle,  Delaware,  and  from 
tliat  point  to  Frenchtown  he  rode  on  the  first  passenger  cars  propelled 
by  steam  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  native  of  Oreene  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  father  of  J)avi<l  D.Johnson,  of  Fayette  Springs, 
who  was  Commissioner  of  the  road  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Beaver. 

Squire  Ilagan,  who  died  in  Uniontown  a  few  years  ago,  much 
lamented,  father  of  Mis.s  Maggie,  the  popular  clerk  in  the  Uniontown 
]>ostot!ice,  was  a  *-  Green  Mountain  Boy,"  born  in  Vermont,  near  Mont- 
pelier.  the  capital  of  that  State.  The  fame  of  the  old  National  Road 
was  earried  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  the  snow-capped  hills  of  his 
native  land,  and  he  yearned  for  a  share  of  its  glories.  Ilis  first  appear- 
ance on  the  road  was  at  Somerfield, where,  in  the  year  1834.  he  owned 
an<l  conducted  a  general  store.  The  leading  trait  in  the  character  of 
Squire  Kagan  was  amiability,  and  the  trend  of  his  mind  was  toward 
philosophy.  He  was  widely  known  along  the  line  of  the  road,  and 
highly  respected. 

William  Hunsucker  was  a  hog  drover  from  Greene  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  boys  called  him  "Suboy  Bill.'*  Upon  being  asked 
who  owned  the  hogs  he  was  driving,  and  where  they  came  from,  he 
replied  in  words  that  jingled  thus: 

"Mr.  Lindsey  is  the  owner, 
They  calfme  Suboy  Bill, 
Tlie  hoj?8  came  out  from  Greene  connty, 
Near  the  village  of  Blacksville." 

It  is  said  that  Joe  Williams,  a  wit,  musician,  comedian,  lawyer, 
and  in  his  riper  years  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territorial  Court  of  Iowa, 
once  straddled  a  big  black  hog  in  a  drove,  and  rode  it  through  the 
main  street  of  Uniontown,  ])laying  a  clarionet.  Judge  Williams  was 
born  in  Somerset  county.  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
AVilliam  Murphy,  who  lives  near  Uniontown.  IFon.  Jeremiah  S. 
F^lack,  of  nati(»nal  fame,  and  Joe  Williams  were  cronies  in  their  boy- 
hood days.      Williams  vi.sited  New  York  after  he  became  Chief  Jus- 
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tice,  and  it  happened  that  Judge  Black  was  in  that  city  at  the  s:un<- 
time.  A  morning  pa])or  Htatetl  that  Judge  Bhiek  was  a  guest  at  thi- 
Astor  House,  and  this  falling  under  tlie  eye  of  Williams,  lu?  proceeded 
hastily  to  the  hotel  to  see  his  old  friend.  He  walked  into  his  room, 
to  discover  that  he  was  out,  and  seeing  writing  material  on  the  lahle. 
indited  the  following  lines,  which  he  lett  in  the  room  for  Judge  Hlack's 
perusal,  on  his  return: 

'•The  salutations  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Iowa,  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Pennsylvania: 

*'()h,  Jerry,  dear  Jerr>',  I  have  found  yon  at  last! 
llow  memory,  hufdened  with  scenes  of  the  past, 
Kestorffl  ine  to  Somerset's  mountains  of  snow, 
When  voii  were  hut  Jerrv,  and  I  was  hut  Jot»." 

Morgan  Miller  kept  a  tavern  on  Morgantown  street.  T'niontown. 
as  earlv  as  1830,  and  nrohahlv  hetore  that  time.  Jlis  house  was  a 
dingy  frame  structure,  [minted  red,  which  time  and  storm  made  a 
dead  re<l.  The  location  was  on  the  hill  near  the  old  Bai)tist  ehurch, 
in  that  clay  calle<l  "Prospect  Hill.'  At  this  old  tavern  many  persons 
of  the  neighhorhood  were  accustomed  to  spend  their  evenings  in 
drinking  ami  gossi])ping.  Am<»ng  its  patrons  were  Philip  Krishbaum, 
a  stone  cutter,  and  Abram  Brown,  a  farmer.  Krishbaum  had  sonieapri- 
tude  in  making  rhymes,  a  talent  he  found  useful  in  his  business  of  chis- 
eling tomb-stones.  Aftcrspendinganhouror  two.  one  evening,  in  alter- 
nate drinking  and  gossij)]>ing  with  his  friend  Brown,  he  rose  trom  hi*; 
chair  and  remarked  that  he  must  take  ii  di*ink  and  go.  :is  ]\c  bad  tn 
finish  some  lettering  on  a  tombstone.  --Stay  awhile."  ^aid  l^r«»wM. 
••and  write  an  e|)ita|)li  lor  my  tomb-stone. and  J  will  treat.  '  •*  Agi-ieil. 
said  Krishbaum.  wlio.  taking  iij)  a  |)en.  wrote  tins: 

'*  lien'  lies  tlie  bo<ly  of  Ahrain  l»rowii, 
Who  lived  three  mile:^  from  Tniontown. 
Tin'  more  he  ijot,  the  more  ho  <Taved. 
<  ireal  ( iod  I  can  such  a  soul  he  s?ave<l  I  " 

l>rown  ])aid  for  the  drinks.  Seeing  that  Krishl)aum  had  madea 
sn<M*es.s  of  the  Brown  e]>itaph.  Miller,  tin*  landlord.  re<|ueste<l  bim  t'» 
write  one  foi*  his  tomb-stone,  whiidi  he  did.  as  follows: 

"  Here  lies  the  hody  of  Mor;,'an  Millrr, 
Who  has  drunk  tlie  whisky  of  many  a  'stilli-r. 
lie  oner  lived  up  oii  Prospect  Hill, 
And  sold  his  whisky  hy  the  ^ill." 

The  widl  known  (diaracter  broui^ht  to  mind  bv  the  name  «>f 
'•  Crazv  Billv."  was  at  no  time  in  his  stran<;e  life  en^ai^ed  in  anv  imi'- 
suit  connected  with  the  Xational  Hoad.  but  his  long  stay  at  Fnion- 
town.  coverinii;  a  ])erii)d  of  Hftv  vears  and  more,  entitles  him  to  a 
])lace  in  this  historv.  lie  was  well  known  to  manvof  the  staue  driv- 
ers.   wagoners  an<l   tavern   keejiers  of  the  i*oad.  an<l  to  every  man. 
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roman  and  child  in  Uniontown.  Ilis  name  was  William  Stanford, 
nd  he  was  born  in  England.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  been  well 
•rod.  and  had  received  some  education.  He  was  often  heard  quoting 
roni  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  lie  was  brought  to 
Jiiiontown  about  the  year  1820,  and  closely  confined  in  the  county 
nil.  His  iii'st  appearance  in  Fayette  county  was  in  S]n*inghill  town- 
hip,  whither  he  wandered  without  any  a])parent  object,  and  no  one 
:new  whence  he  came.  On  a  certain  day  of  the  year  above  men- 
ioned,  he  was  discovered  alone  in  the  house  of  one  Crow,  in  the  said 
ownship  of  Springhill.  The  Crow  family  had  all  been  absent  dur- 
ng  the  day,  and  upon  their  return  in  the  evening  were  surprised  to 
ind  an  occupant  within,  and  the  doors  and  windows  securely  fas- 
ened.  After  reconnoitering  the  premises  the  family  discovered  that 
t  was  the  manifest  intention  of  the  strange  intruder  to  '-hold  the 
i>rt "  In  this  state  of  the  case  Mr.  Cnnv  proceeded  to  a  neighbor- 
ng  justice  of  the  peace,  made  complaint,  and  obtained  a  warrant, 
i'hich  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  townshij)  constable,  who  with 
he  aid  of  the  local  po-^tic  roiuitatus  hastily  summ<Mied.  entered  the 
»eleagured  dwelling,  arrested  the  intruder,  took  him  to  Uniontown, 
nd  lodged  him  in  the  county  jail,  in  and  around  which  he  re- 
uained  from  that  time  until  tlie  date  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
»n  the  26th  day  of  Januaiy,  1883.  Soon  after  his  incarceration  one 
ohn  Updergraff  was  committed  to  the  jail  for  disorderly  conduct 
•n  the  streets,  and  after  the  keys  had  been  turned,  "Billy"  fell  upon 
he  new  prisoner,  and  killed  him  outright.  He  was  in<licted  and 
ried  for  murder,  but  acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  remanded 
o  jail.  Henceforth,  and  to  the  time  hereafter  mentioned,  he  was 
leavily  ironed  and  chained  fast  to  the  jail  floor.  William  Snyder 
vas  elected  sherilf  in  1847,  and  a  few  months  after  his  induction  to 
he  office,  his  wife,  who  was  a  good  and  discerning  woman,  observed 
omc  redeeming  qualities  in  the  nature  of  the  chained  lunatic,  and 
oncluded  that  it  would  be  wise  and  safe,  as  well  as  humane,  to  re- 
nove  his  fetters.  Aceordingly  with  the  aid  of  her  son  James,  who 
vas  a  sort  of  general  de]>uly  about  the  jail  and  oHice,  she  released 
'Billy"  from  the  chains  which  had  so  long  bound  and  chafed  him, 
.nd  permitted  him  to  walk  about  his  dingy  cell,  untramelled.  (rradu- 
illy  he  gained  the  confidenee  of  the  sherilf's  family  and  after  a  sea- 
on  was  permitted  to  enter  tlu*  official  mansion,  and  move  about  at 
)lea.sure.  He  showed  an  inclination  to  care  for  the  sheriff's  horses, 
md  was  permitted  to  i'ved  and  clean  them,  exhibiting  much  skill  in 
his  line.  About  this  time,  James  Snyder  having  rn'casion  to  visit 
^lonroe,  told  •^*  Billy"  that  he  might  go  with  him  if  he  chose.  Plea.sed 
vith  the  o])portunity,  "Billy"  ])laced  saddles  an<l  bridles  on  two 
iorsi»s,  mounted  one  himself,  and  Snyder  the  other,  and  off  they  s])cd 
o  Monroe.  It  was  an  agreeable  trip  to  "Billy";  the  first  time  in 
nany  3'ears,  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  ])nvilege  of  seeing  the  country 
md  snuffing  the  ])ure  air  of  liberty.  AfYer  this,  he  rode  out  fre- 
[uently  with   the  deputy  to  various  parts  of  the    county;  but  his 
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mind  \vs»s  novor  lullv  ivsi«>iv«l.  llo  was  ini'uliercMit,  aiitl  i'iven  to  iiii- 
ii»tolli^il)lo  niutlt'i'iiiirs.  As  tiiiu*  wovo  «)n.  the  people  of  the  town  l»e- 
eaiiu'  laiiiilinr  willi  --Crazv  Hillv,"  ami  as  liolbre  staled  evervl>odv 
kiirw  liiiii.  lltM-arruMl  It'lttTs,  and  j»crtornied  errands  fur  the  eouniy 
otlieers.  for  niaiiv  vcars.  and  im»  I«>  the  (hite  of  his  last  illness,  and  his 
fidi'lit y  Avas  prowrhial.  Nothin*^  eould  <livert  him  from  the  faithful 
oxecuti<Mi  ol  anv  little  mission  lie  undertook.  In  addition  to  his 
e«)nstanl  miitti'rinirs  l)i'tore  allmU*d  to.  he  was  a  hahitiial  serihbler. 
ill'  entered  any  of  tlu*  olHrcs  in  the  rourt  lnnise  at  yileasiire.  and  in- 
varial»ly  sat  down  and  he'raii  to  scribhle.  He  wn>te  a  fairly  ^ood 
hand.  Iml  iheri?  was  n<»  intt*lli^enee  in  his  writin«j:.  or  rather  no  t-oji- 
lUM'ti'd  thon«j:ht.  One  «»t' his  favorite  lini's  was  this:  ••  I  am  a  i»old 
hoy  in  his  prinu'."  l\v  wouUl  write  this  as  ol'trn  as  a  dozen  times  a 
(lav.     Anotlu'r  ot'liis  favorite  sereeds  was  tliis: 

''  lie  ihvw  ills  ftswonl  and  jjintol. 
And  uu\t\i'  thiMii  for  to  ratlh.*, 
Ah«l  i\w  \:\i\\'  lu'ld  tlu'  hnFM'. 
WhiK'  tiir  soldi<*r  foujjht  tlio  hiittlr." 


The  i^arli  in  which  "Billy"  from  day  to  day  appeare«l.  was  of 
tlu*  shnhhy  iirdi'r.  and  lu^  ]»aid  littk'  heod  as  a  rule  to  personal  ehwinli- 
ni'ss.  His  ahlutions  were  periodical,  hut  when  he  «lid  indulge  in 
them,  thev  were  ihoi'oui^h.  He  had  a  hahii  of  rubl>int;  his  head  with 
holli  lian<ls,  :ind  would  sit  eni^at^ed  in  this  e.xerei.se  as  loni'  as  an  Inmr 
at  a  time,  with  i::n-at  enerirv.  lie  never  would  submit  to  an  inter- 
view.  I  li'  t:ilUcd  iiuuli.  hut  :ilw:iys  f  >n  t  he  run.  1  fapjU'oaclicd  by  an  v- 
«»iie  wiiii  :i  |iiir|)i»>c  (»f  ••onvci'sinn:  with  liinL  he  invai-iably  walked  «iir 
niMtteriiiLC  in  Innd  iniu-^  as  \\v  ni«)V('d  auav.  lie  wore  a  full  bearii. 
wliicli  ill  hi^  laihT  \  i-ar*-  \va>  <init«'  i::i'av.  He  lia<l  a  small  tool  and 
hand,  and  niaiiv  niai'U- «»r  inicllcct ualit \'.  After  his  d«'ath  his  \un\v 
la\'  ill  ^lal"  ill  tin-  rourl  lioii^r  at  rniont<»wn.  and  was  viewed  bv 
llinii^aiiiN.  llr  \va^  buried  in  Oak  (irovr  ( 'enietrrv.  near  Fnii'iitown. 
willi  lli«'  riic^  of  ilic  Mjii>cn|ial  ('liur<di.  under  ilireetion  of  the  lat«- 
laiiniihd  KV'v.  IJ.  S.  Sniiili.  A  *-er(ioii  ttt'onc  ot'tlie  stour  eohunn>  ot' 
llie  i)ld  riiiMjii.iw  II  t-Miiri  Iinii^c  i>  made  t«>  scrvr  as  a  nionuuK'nt  nvrr 
lii>  uiavv.  -Maj.  .b-ssc  l».  (Jardinr  of  rnioiilnwn.  who  att<'ndrd 
"'l)ill\      ill  lii^  la>i  iliiu'v^.  ui\  r^  t  hi' t'«»!lo\\  iiii;  ])al  lu-iic  nai'rati«»n  ot"  his 

clnviiio-   l,,)ii|->s.        I'lllil    ihr    la>(    rhh.    he  coU  I  i  II  IH'd    1  o   Ut  t  ei"  1  he  SOIH  i  I'oUs 

and  uiiinlclliiiibji-  niiiilf riim'^  --o  familiar  lo  those  who  knew  him.  luit 
ill  ihi-  filial  tliroi'.  he  luriit-d  hi^  eye>  u]nui  his  attendant  and  ex- 
I'laiiiied  :  'U\\.  (iariliic-r.  if  I  jimiIiI  i»iil\-  .set*  mv  mother  I  "  Thiswa> 
not  a  lucid  inlcrval.  in  tin-  ordinary  nicaninii"  of  that  jdirase,  loit  an 
c\|»irin^•  thoui^ihi.  a  final  flash  (»f  affcd ion.  a  wondei'tul  te^^timonial 
|o  the  s\vc«'ie>l  of  all  iiaiiM">.  and  a  inosi  forcible  an<l  strikim;  illu>lra- 
lion  of  (he  ineffaceahli'  iinpi'e»i«»n  made  by  a  mother's  cai'e  an<l  lov«'. 
ainl  all  llie  more,  sinee  al  no  lime  hcfore.  •liirini.r  his  loni;  s<.)journ  at 
I  nifmlown,  \va^  he  c\ei'  known  l«»  have  mentioned  his  nujther.  or  hi> 
father.      A  jioor.  unft)rlunale  lunatic.  scj)araled  for  nnire  than   a   halt* 
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century  from  the  parental  root*,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  tossed 
by  the  billows  of  a  hard  fate,  and  lying  down  to  die,  light  flashes 
upon  his  long  distempered  mind,  and  his  last  and  only  thought  is 

'*  MOTHER.' 

The  year  1823  developed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  examples 
of  grand  larceny  that  ever  occurred  on  the  road,  and  excited  the  peo- 
j)lc  all  along  the  line  from  Baltimore  to  the  farthest  point  west.  Dur- 
ing the  early  spring  of  the  year  mentioned  a  merchant  wlioae  name 
was  Abraham  Boring,  doing  business  in  an  Ohio  town,  took  passage 
in  a  coach  of  one  of  the  regular  stage  lines  for  Baltimore  to  purchase 
a  stock  of  fresh  goods.  At  l\>mlinson's  tavern,  west  of  Cumberland, 
John  Keagy  and  David  Crider,  merchants,  of  Salisbury,  Somerset 
countv.  Pennsylvania,  took  seats  in  the  same  coach  that  was  conveying 
Boring,  destined  also  for  Baltimore,  on  a  like  mission,  ft  require<l 
consi(ierable  time  to  reach  Baltimore,  and  passengers  in  a  stage  coach 
became  acquainted,  one  with  another.  The  three  merchants  not  only 
became  personally  ac([uainted  with  each  other,  during  their  long  stage 
ride,  but  formed  strong  friendly  relations.  Reaching  Baltimore  they 
stopped  togetherat  the  same  hotel  and  talke<l  over  their  bu."<iness,  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  goods  rerpiired  by  each,  forming  the  leading 
topic  of  their  conversati()n.  They  went  out  among  the  wholesale 
stores  of  the  city  and  bought  the  goods  they  desired,  the  stock  pur- 
chased bv  Mr.  lioriiijx  beinix  much  larger,  liner  and  more  varied  than 
the  stock"  liought  by  the  Somerset  county  mei'chanls.  Tpon  com- 
pleting his  purchases.  Mr.  IJoring's  first  thought  was  to  have  his 
goods  safely  shipped  upon  the  best  terms  obtainable.  Messrs.  Keagy 
and  C'i'ider  kindly  temlered  tluMr  services  to  ai<l  him  in  engaging  a 
trusty  wagoner  lo  haul  bis  goods  lf»  (.)bio.  and  inti'oduced  one  Kdward 
Tissue  as  the  I'ight  nuiu  for  that  jMirpose.  Tissue  was  engage<l.  but 
one  wagon  bed  would  not  hold  all  the  goods.  an<l  Tissue  brought  in 
and  introduced  another  wa«i;oiiei*  bv  the  name  <)f  Ivlward  Mitchell, 
who  was  enixaire*!  to  haul  the  renniant  that  could  not  be  han<lled  bv 
Tissue.  Mr.  Boring  luiving  arran<xe«l  for  the  transjjortation  of  his 
goods,  said  good-bye  to  his  friends  Keagy  and  < 'rider,  and  let^  for  his 
honie  in  Ohio.  His  gomls  not  arriving  when  due.  he  su]>])0.sed  some 
accident  had  caused  a  delav.  and  that  ibev  would  be  torthcoming  as 
s(»on  as  ])racticable.  But  days  and  weeks  passed  and  Mr.  Boring 
bej^an  to  feel  uneasy  about  the  louir  delav,  and  wrote  the  consignors 
in  Baltimore  for  an  explanation.  They  replied  that  the  goods  had 
been  carefully  loaded  in  the  wat^ons  of  Tissue  and  Mitchell,  accord- 
ing  to  the  agreement,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  their  destiny  beyond 
that.  Boring  then  tr>ok  to  the  nmd  to  find  his  goods.  He  went  first 
to  Baltimore  and  learned  that  Tissue  and  Mitcliell  had  left  the  city 
with  the  goods  in  their  wagons,  an<l  proceeded  westward,  lie  traced 
them  as  far  as  JEagerslown,  and  at  that  ])oint  lost  his  clue.  He  ])ro- 
eeeded  to  Cumberland  without  tidings  of  his  lost  goo<ls.  From  Cumber- 
land he  Avenl  on.  nmking  inquiry  at  every  tavern  an<l  toll  gate,  until 
he  reached  Somertield,  but  heard  nothing  of  Tissue  «>r  his  coni]»anion, 
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Milrlu'II.  IIo  put  u]i  tor  till'  nij^ht  at  a  tavern  in  Sonu*rfiold.  aiul 
while  al  j<up]»or  discovered  an  inijiortant  I'liie.  Tho  Avaitin^  maid  at 
tlir  lal)li'  wore  a  l<irloise  sliell  I'ond).  reseniMini;  vorv  much  those  in 
a  ]»a<"ka»i:c  lie  liad  houi^ht  in  Baltimore.  In  polite  and  delicate  terms 
he  in<|uireil  of'tlie  ^irl  where  slie  ohtained  so  iiandsome  a  comb.  She 
replied.  -In  a  s!nre  at  Salishury."  In  an  instant  Mr.  Boring  recalled 
his  tellow  merchants  and  recent  fellow  travelers.  Messi's.  Keagy 
and  rri<lcr.  of*  Salishury.  hut  concduding  that  they  had  j»urcha>ed 
the  sam*'  quality  ot*  comhs  in  Baltimore,  went  to  hed.  with  a 
]»urposc  of  eontinuiritj;  his  researclies  along  the  National  J^)ad. 
Duriuij  the  niirht  he  (dumired  his  ])urpose.  and  in  the  morning 
rcturneil  to  Tomlinsons  tavern,  and  thence  direetlv  to  Salisburv. 
Heatdunir  Salishurv  he  enlenMl  a  store,  and  t«)  his  amazement  >aw 
u])on  the  counters  and  shelves  various  articles,  which  he  recog- 
nized as  hehMiging  to  his  stock.  lnvestigatit»n  disch»sed  a  remarkable 
exan»|»le  of  criniinal  coinhu't.  Keagy.  Criiler,  Tissue  and  Mitchell 
e!it«'red  into  a  conspiracy  to  steal  Boring's  goods.  The  aequaintance 
formed  i]i  the  stage  coaeh  constituted  the  initial  ])oint  of  the  scheme, 
and  Keai^v  and  ('rider  found  I'cadv  eonte<lerates  in  Tissue  an*!  Miteh- 
ell.  Theiv  was  of  (MHirse  to  he  a  divisiou  of  the  s])oils.  hut  in  what 
]»roportion  never  was  made  ]>ul>lic.  The  wagoners  to  avoi<l  identiti- 
<*ation  changed  the  color  of  their  Avagon  beds,  and  ujion  reacliing 
jrairei*stown  divcrLr^'d  from  the  National  lioad  ancl  to«>k  the  eountrv 
by-ways.  The  good**  were  jihu-cd  at  first  in  a  large  barn  in  the  vicin- 
ilv  of  Salisburv.  and  thence  carrie<i  in  small  lots  to  the  store  of  Keas^v 
».V  t 'o.  A  jM)iMioii  of  (lie  li'oods  <«>n>istiiig  of  tine  china  wai'e.  thought 
to  Im'  loo  t'\|M'n>ivc  lor  tin-  Salisbury  trade,  was  broken  u]>  anil  burit-d 
Uh'Iri'  lii-iMind.      TliiTf  wa-^  a    lliird   owner  of  the  Salisbui'v  stoi-f  l»v 

«  « 

llie  n:niie  of  MarklfV.  n\  lio  did  not  aec<)ni])any  his  partners  (^n  ibcir 
tour  (i»  i'ai>e  siiM'k.  IJorinLC.  sil'ler  tlioroni^lilv  satisfviniC  hiniselt'lhat 
he  had  I'lMni'I  his  g«MMl>.  j»r<K-eedeil  to  Soniei'^et  and  swore  «)Ut  a  wai'- 
I'anl  airJiin^-i  ilie  j):iiMie>  aei  ii'^rd.     The  wai'rant  was  placed  tor  exeeu- 

\\n\i    in    iIh"    iiand-s  ot' I'hils«»n.    ihe   sheriff'  ol'  Somerset   countw 

Keaii'v  wu.s  \\\'^\  arr«-^ted  nnd  proiM]»lly  gavt'  bail  for  trial,  but  goa«Ie<l 
hy  tile  wi'ight  «»r  his  oiTen'-e.  >i»oii  lliereal'ter  eommitted  suicide. 
Ti-->ne  (led  I  lie  jurisilieiion  anil  wa"^  never  :ip|)rtdiendecl.  ('rider  also 
lied  and  l«»e:iied  in  xinie  of  the  wilds  of  tlnil  eai'lv  dav  in  the  State 
of  nlii.i.  w  licr«'  lie  married  and  rai*-i'd  a  fainiU".  autl.  il  is  said,  ha^ 
liviiiiif  de^et-ntlanl*-  t«»  iliis  d:i\'.  .MarkU'V  <'svav«'d  t(»  tlee.  but  ma«le  a 
failure  of  il.  (iivingoni  ihe  inijirosion  that  he  had  followed  in  the 
wake  oT  'fis>:ne  and  ('ride!',  he  concealed  himself  in  the  woods  not  I'ar 
iVoin  Salisbury,  and  wa>  suji]»Iied  with  food  by  a  devoted  wife.  One 
S|i»an,  lio\ve\er.  Iia|ipene«l  to  fall  n|»on  his  hidinii;  ]»lace  and  he  was 
arretted.  Mai'kN'V  owed  Sloan  a  ^uni  of  inonry  and  ))ropo>ed  |o  set- 
tle ir  Shiaii  would  i-eleaM'  him  from  cn>lodv.  To  this  Sloan  asseiited. 
.Mai*kle\-  hail  no  ready  money,  hut  owned  ju'operly  anil  proffered  hi> 
notr.  which  Sli>an  agreed  to  accept,  lint  no  means  w«'re  at  hand  to 
/M'cpare  a  note.     Alter eauvassing  the  situation  tor  a  while  a  i)en  was 
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mado  from  u  stick  of  wood,  inkohtaiiicd  from  stump  water,  and  Sloan 
producing  a  scrap  of  ]>aper,  a  note  was  prepared  and  duly  signed  by 
Markle\'  for  the  sum  he  owed  Shmn,  and  the  money  subsequently 
paid  by  Markle3''s  wife.  Sloan  promised  Markley  that  he  would  not 
make  known  his  hiding  phice,  but  it  leaked  out  and  he  was  arrested 
by  the  sheriif.  lie  reciuestcd  permission  of  the  sheriff  to  go  to  liis 
house  to  change  his  clothes,  which  was  granted  him,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  sheriff's  indulgence,  tlctl  to  parts  unknown.  His  wife 
rejoined  him  in  after  years  at  scmie  point  in  the  West. 

Mention  was  hereinbefore  made  of  the  tragical  death  of  Atwell 
Holland,  killed  by  a  fugitive  slave  on  the  4th  oi  July,  18-15,  at  an  old 
tavern  in  the  mountain.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state,  that 
fugitive  slaves  were  freciuently  ca])tured  on  the  National  Eoad,  and 
returned  to  their  masters.  Ca])t.  Thomas  Endsley,  an  old  tavern 
keeper,  mentioned  elsewhere,  once  had  a  terrible  conflict  with  three 
powerful  fugitive  slaves,  at  his  barn  near  Somerfield.  AVithout  assis- 
ance  and  against  most  determined  resistance,  he  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing two  of  them  and  returning  them  to  their  owner  or  master.  The 
third  escapeil  and  became  a  free  man.  C'apt.  Endsley  was  liimself  a 
slave  owner  as  before  stated.  lie  owned  and  used  slaves  when  ho 
lived  at  Frostburg,  and  also  during  his  incumbency  as  landlord  at  the 
ohl  Tomlinson  tavern,  and  brought  eight  with  him  when  he  located 
at  Somerfield  in  1824.  Like  all  other  old  .slaveowners,  bethought 
there  was  no  wrong  in  owning  slaves^ and  considered  it  a  conscien- 
tious duty  to  aid  in  capturing  and  returning  fugitives.  Ilis  .sons, 
liowever.  probably  from  witnessing  the  struggles  of  the  slaves  to  gain 
their  Ireedom  against  the  efforts  of  their  father,  all  grew  up  to  be 
abolitionists,  and  abi<ie  in  the  anti-slaverv  faith  to  this  dav. 

One  of  the  most  untiring  and  devoted  friends  of  esca])ing  shives. 
was  William  Willev  of  Somertield.  He  was  a  shoemaker  without 
means,  vet  it  is  said  that  he  secreted,  fed  and  (»therwise  aided  more 
fugitive  slaves  than  any  other  man  on  the  National  Jwoad.  He  is 
known  to  have  harbored  as  many  as  eight  and  ten  in  a  single  night, 
in  his  lowlv  tent^nent.  lie  was  a  native  of  lialtiinore,  and  reareil  a 
Democrat.  Those  of  his  Iriends  who  survive  him  reganl  him  as  a 
philanthropist,  worthy  of  a  granite  monument.  The  wife  of  William 
E.  Beall,  the  well  known  maiuigei*  of  the  [/^niontown  steel  mill,  a 
most  excellent  la<lv,  is  a  (Iau«^hter  of  William  Willev.  the  old  friend 
of  the  escaping  slaves. 

In  the  year  1829  the  ])ostoftice  at  Somerfield  was  in  the  brick 
house,  on  tlie  .south  side  of  the  street,  known  as  the  Irvin  house. 
John  Blocher  was  postnwister.  The  old  line  of  coaches,  carrying  the 
mail,  stopped  at  the  Endsley  House.  It  was  customary  for  the  driver 
after  reaching  the  tavern  to  cany  the  way  mail  pouch  on  his  shoulders 
to  the  postottice.  One  evening  (.-barley  Kemp  drove  the  mail  coach 
in  from  the  west,  and  u])on  going  to  the  ottice  with  the  nuiil,  found 
the  door  locked,  and  was  unable,  after  repeate<l  efforts,  to  gain  admit- 
tance.    Going  around  to  a  window,  he  looked  through  the  glass  into 
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the  office,  and  was  horrified  by  seeing  Bloeher,  the  postmaster,  lying 
on  tlie  floor,  weltering  in  blood,  and  forcing  his  way  into  the  room 
discovered  tliat  his  throat  was  cut.  Dr.  Frey  was  siiinnioned.  and 
applied  agencies  first  to  arrest  the  fl(»w  of  blood,  and  then  sewed  up 
the  gash,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  man  recovered  and  lived  for 
manv  veal's  there^ifter. 

In  1834  John  Waters,  a  cattle  drover  of  Oiiio.  tell  sick  at  Fra- 
zer's  tavern,  in  Somertield,  and  languished  for  many  weeks,  if  is 
mind  becoming  afiected  by  reason  of  his  severe  bodily  suffering,  he 
ro.se  from  his  bed  one  evening  when  alone.  o]H»ned  his  pocketbook 
and  tore  into  small  fragments  a  number  of  good  bank  notes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  88(HK  lie  then  deliberately  cut  his  throat.  When 
discovci'ed  he  was  lying  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  and  snuill  pieces  of 
bank  notes  were  seen  floating  in  blood  all  around  his  body.  Dr. 
Krev  was  sumnioned  on  this  occasion  also,  and  under  his  treatment 
the  much  dejected  old  <lroverwas  restored,  and  aflerwanl  took  manv 
droves  of  cattle  over  the  road  to  Baltimore.  The  fnigments  of  notes 
were  gathered  up.  carefully  cleaned,  dried  and  fltted  together  with 
mucihii^e,  so  that  th<?  lo.ss  «)f  monev  was  inconsiderable. 

Some  time  durin«^  the  vear  1840  or  '41  a  rather  tall  and  eadav- 
erotis  looking  individual,  presenting  the  api)earance  of  a  man  on  a 
protra<'tejl  sjuve.  was  observed  coming  down  the  hill  into  Somerfield 
from  the  east,  walking  and  lea<ling  a  beautiful  bay  horse,  equij>ped 
with  a  handsome  saddle  and  bridle.  The  ([uaint  looking  and  quaint 
moving  stranger  halte<i  to  converse  with  a  cluster  of  b()ys.  who  were 
sitting  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  Kndsley's  tavern,  near  the  stone 
ln'iiliXe  at  the  Hii^  ('I'ossini^s.  lie  told  the  hovs  so  nian\  tunusinij: 
stoi'ies.  that  tliev  reckoned  him  to  be  the  clown  ot  a  coniinix  cii'cu^. 
That  man  was  Toni  Marshall,  one  of  the  brightest  of  Kentnckys 
maiiN'  hriirlit  sons,  a  brilliant  lawver.  orator  and  statesman,  who  t-nv- 

•  •  • 

I'ied  otf  the  ]>ahn  in  rvci'v  intellectual  coinhat  1m»  ever  engai^ed  in 
save  one,  and  that  was  when  In*  locki'd  hoi*nswilh  ITenrv  ('lav.  The 
horse  led  l>v  .Mai'shall  was  a  favorite  animal  which  he  kept  and  u^^mI 
in  Washington,  while  attending  the  sittings  of  Congress.  lie  IVe- 
(pn'iit ly  ])as>('d  over  the  I'oad  in  thi*  manner  described,  and  <dten 
tai'i'ied  several  davs  and  niixhts  in  I'niontown.  Manv  of  the  surviv- 
ing  j>ik«'  hoys  I'enuMnher  ^larshall  with  distinctness. 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 


The  Arn'ntj  Trial,  Co)triction  uinl  Senkncf  of  Dr.  John  F.  Bradder,  the  Xotwiaun 
Mall  Rohhrr —  Otorye  Plitt  itiakta  the  Information  —  Bill  Corman  tunm  on  hin 
Chief — Braddev.  (jircH  Bail  —  Jfiit  Bondsmen  —  Sfraijcr  and  Pnnull — The 
WitnetiHes —  The  Indictment — The  Junj  —  Tlw  Verdict — llie  Defendant  Dici^ 
in  the  Penitentiary, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  John  F.  Braddeo  was  tlie  most 
notorious  individual  that  over  lived  in  Uniontown.  The  exact  date 
of  his  advent  to  thai  place  seems  to  be  unascertainable,  but  it  was 
more  than  fifty  years  a<^o.  The  culmiruition  of  his  remarkable  career 
occurred  in  1841.  Of  his  early  life  but  little  is  accurately  known. 
It  is  certaiu  that  he  came  to  Uniontown  from  Virginia.  Tradition 
has  it  that  he  was  born  in  Kentuckv.  The  storv  ii:oes  that  when 
quite  a  youth  he  engaged  himself  as  a  stable  boy.  in  the  service  of  a 
gentleman  who  dealt  in  horses  in  the  town  of  Paris.  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. Jlis  employer  was  accustomed  to  drive  horses  to  the  eastern 
market  for  sale,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  young  Braddee  was 
taken  along  as  an  assistant.  The  horses  were  driven  over  what  was 
called  the  ''Ncu'th  AVestcru  Pike  of  Virginia."  At  some  point  on  this 
old  road  Braddee  fell  sirk  and  was  left  behind.  Atlter  his  reCoverv  he 
made  liis  way  to  Uniontown.  sto])ping  for  a  while  in.  or  about  Mor- 
gantown.  Notwithstanding  his  robust  aj)]>earance,  which  will  be 
remembered  bv  his  old  acquaintances,  it  is  said  that  when  a  bov  he  was 
delicate  and  inclined  to  consumption.  This  is  the  story,  whether  true 
or  not  is  imnuiterial  in  view  of  his  subse^pient  history.  When  he 
reached  Uniontown,  he  was  not  known  to  be  the  owner  of  a  single 
dollar,  that  he  might  call  his  own.  Without  education  or  professional 
training,  he  announced  himself  a  ])hysician,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Ifis  success  was  remarkable.  lie  had  a  com- 
numding  personal  aj)pearance,  a  good  address,  and  by  these  means 
alone  impressed  himself  upon  the  confidence  of  the  common  mind. 
He  gathered  around  himself  a  lai'ge  circle  of  friends  and  admirers, 
some  of  doubtful,  but  not  a  few  of  unquestioned  reputation.  His 
fame  as  a  doctoi*  extended  far  and  wide.  ])atients  fiocked  to  consult 
him  from  all  j>oints.  Many  came  hundreds  of  miles.  Fifty  horses 
have  been  seen  hitched  around  his  office  at  one  time. 

He  i)ossessed  and  cultivated  a  fondness  for  fast  horses,  probably 
the  result  of  liis  early  education  in  the  stable  at  Paris.  Kentucky. 
He  always  kept  a  number  of  race  horses  in  training  for  the  turf,  and 

(339) 
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ofl<jii  matched  them  against  others  on  the  race  course.  In  this  line 
hiH  811CCCS8  was  varying,  sometimes  he  won  and  as  often  lost,  but  losses 
<lid  not  diminish  his  love  for  the  race  course.  The  accumulations 
received  fn)m  his  lar«ije  pi-actice  of  medicine,  and  his  winnings  on  the 
race  course  <iid  not  satisfy  his  t^reed  for  gain,  and  ho  conceived  and 
carried  into  execution  an  extniordinary  scheme  for  increasing  his 
gains,  ll  was  nothing  less  than  a  carefully  organized  plan  to  i-ob 
the  United  States  mail.  Ilis  success  as  a  physician  had  enabled  him 
to  ac(|uire  j)roj»erty,  and  lie  had  not  been  living  in  Uniontown  long 
until  ho  possesse<l  himself  of  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  valuable 
]»roperties  in  the  place,  viz:  the  property  known  as  the  *^01d  National 
IFouse,  '  on  Morgantown  street,  lie  bought  this  property  from  Hon. 
Thomas  frwin,  who  aiterwards  sat  as  one  of  his  Judges  in  the  famous 
trial  to  be  hercaltcr  mentioned.  When  Bniddee  bought  this  property, 
it  eontaine<l  onlv  a  single  bnildin«j:,  the  three  storv  brick  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  lot.  He  added  the  wing  to  the  north,  and  here 
he  esiablished  his  head([uarters.  carrying  on  his  business,  professional 
and  uh]»roft's^i(Mial,  with  a  high  hand,  llis  office  was  convenient,  in 
fact  inuiiediately  adjoining  Stockton's  stage  yard  and  coach  factory. 
Into  this  stage  vard.  coaches  were  <lriven  every  day.  Stockton  had 
the  contract  for  carrying  the  mails.  The  (»ld  ])ike  was  in  full  blast 
then,  and  as  nianv  as  thirty  coaches  were  driven  along  it  both  wavs 
^.^'^.,.y  (jj^y  Among  the  coaches  carrying  the  great  and  lesser  mails, 
one  William  Corman  was  a  driver,  and  Braddee  cultivated  his 
acMjiiaiiitanrc  and  secured  his  confidence.  He  assured  him  that  money 
could  he  madr  i'.-isily  l)y  I'ifling  tlu^  mail  bags,  and  ])romiscd  Corman 
thai  it*  lie  wniiM  Ir.md  him  the  bags,  hr  would  *-g<^  through  ihem  " 
uu«l  <livi<lc  ]U'otils  wiili  him.  Coriuan  consented.  It  was  of  course 
soon  di'«'ovci'c(I  that  the  maiU  wci-c  tam]»cre<l  with,  and  United  States 
d«Mc(tivc^  were  >ct  upon  the  tracks  of  the  otlenders.  They  were  not 
louix  in   :i<c«'i'tainini^  the  iruiltv   parties,     ('orman  was  arreste<l  and 

•  •  •  I 

tohl  the  whole  stoi-y.  I^rad(h«e  had  other  accomj>lices.  viz:  P.  Mills 
Strav*'!*.  an<l  Dr.  Wm.  Purnell.  St  raver  was  a  saddler,  who  carrietl 
on  a  shop  in  I'nionlown.  and  died  onlv  a  few  vears  ai^o.  Purnell 
was  a  s(M't  ot'  \hu\\  sei'vant  ot'  l)raddee,  and  lor  many  vears  atU'r 
liriidch'es  (h':uh    pe<ldled  Braddee's  nnMlicine  thnunxli    Fayette  and 

1  •  ft 

a<ljoining  count ic'^.  Hraddet'  was  arrested  on  information  made  by 
Wm.  Corman,  and  his  arrest  caused  more  excitement  than  anv  event 
that  ever  t rans|iii'e<l   in  Uniontown. 

TIIK    IXroKM.VTloN. 

tieoi'gr  IMiM,  agent  of  the  P.  ( ).  l)c])artment.  lK»ing  «lnly  sworn, 
savs  that  the  United  States  mail  trom  Wheeliui;,  Viri^iiua,  to  New 
Voi-k.  travi'ling  on  llu*  National  Koad.  has  been  stolen,  to-wit:  The 
mails  ma(h>  up  jit  Wheeling  on  the  i:Uh,  ll>th,  23d  and  20th  of  No- 
vemher.  184(1.  and  on  the  Oth,  12th  ami  ISth  of  December,  1840,  and 
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tlmt  ho  hiiH  reason  to  8us])0ct  and  dooH  suspect  and  believe  that  Wni. 
rornian,\vh()  on  those  days  drove  the  mail  sta^e  containing  said  mail 
JVom  Washington  to  Uniontown.  Pennsylvania,  is  gnilty,  with  otIuTs 
ol'  stealing  said  nniils. 

(iKO.   VJAT\\  Aijf.  P.O.  Dipt. 

Sworn  and  suhscrilied  this  (>lh  dav  of  Januarv,  A.  J).  1^41. 
i>efoiv  me. 

X.   KWJXO. 

Prrsf,  Jiuhji.'  ]  [fh  Ju(J trial  Disfrirf,  Pnuist/lranitt. 

Same  day  warrant  issued,  diivcted  to  the  Sheriff  ot*  Washington 
countv.  and  to  all  other  Shei-itl's  and  Constables  within  tlu^  Fourteenth 

ft 

Judicial  District. 

(Jeorge  Plilt,  agent  of  the  P.  O.  I)e])artment,  being  duh*  sworn, 
savs  that  the  Ignited  States  Mails  from  Wheeling,  Viricinia.  to  Xew 
York,  traveling  on  the  Natiorud  Hoad.  has  been  stolen,  to-wit  :  The 
nniils  nunle  up  at  Wheeling  on  the  i:Uh,  lOth,  28d  and  2nth  of  \o- 
vember,  1840,  and  on  the  5th.  12th,  and  ISth  of  l)ecend»er,  lS4t», 
and  that  he  inis  reason  to  sns])ect.  an<i  does  suspect  and  believe  that 
.lolm  F.  Hraddee.  William  Pui-nell.  and  Peter  Mills  Straver.  with 
others,  are  guilly  of  stealing  the  nniils. 

i\VA>.   PL  ITT.  A  iff.  P.O.  Prpf. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  this  7th  day  of  January.  A.  D.  1S41. 
l>efore 

N.  EWL\(i, 

Pn-'it.  Jtffltjr  \  [fh  Jiidifiid  Dtstrirf.  Pfiinsijlrdnifi. 

Same  day  warrant  issued  to  (Jeorge  ^feason,  Ksq.,  Shei'ilf  of 
Favette  countv.  and  t<>  all  constables. 

ThrT^nitvd  St(fffs  of  Anm'ioii  r.^.  JoJm  F.  Bniddcr,  William  ParitclK  rt  al. 

William  Cornum.  beiuiX  dulv  sworn,  savs  that  more  than  one 
vear  aijo  John  F.  Braddce  rei>eatcdlv  ui'ged  him  to  let  him,  the  sai<l 
JJraddee.  have  some  of  the  mail  bngs  from  the  nmil  coach,  and  that 
he  would  divide  the  moiu'v  taken  from  them  with  sai<l  Cornnin. 
Sai<l  Braddee  said  he  had  trecpiently  known  such  things  done,  and 
that  lots  of  monev  had  thus  been  made,  and  it  had  nevei*  been  de- 
tected.  While  said  C-oi-man  was  driving  tlie  nmil  coach  between 
Smithtield  and  Tniontown  last  winter,  the  sai<l  Bi'addee  sent  Peter 
Mills  Straver  fre<^|uently  in  a  sh*igh  after  him  to  iti^i  a  nniil  bag  con- 
taining a  nuul — that  at  length  he.  said  Straver,  took  one  from  tin* 
coach,  which  was  then  on  I'unnei's,  while  lu-,  the  said  (-orman,  was 
watering  at  Snyder's,  east  of  the  Laurel  JLill.  That  liraddee  at\er- 
wards  told  him  that  ihei'e  was  nothing  in  it. 

Tluit  he  knows  of  no  other  nuiii  bring  taki.'n  until  witlun  al)Out 
two   months   past,   when  he,  the  said  (-orman,  was  driving  between 
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riiiontown  and  AVashington.  and  when  at  the  instance  and  after  re- 
peated and  urgent  requests  of  said  Braddee  he  eomnieneed  leaving  n 
mail  poueh  or  bag  in  the  ntage  eoaeh.  when  the  eoaehi-.s  were  ehanged 
at  Tniontown,  and  eontinueil  to  do  so  at  intervals  of  (say)  a  week, 
ten  days  or  two  weeks,  until  within  a  week  or  ten  days  before  Christ- 
mas.  That  the  said  mail  bags  were  taken  from  the  eoaeh  by  said 
liraddee  or  some  one  under  his  direction.  "  That  Braddee  after  the 
taking  of  said  mails  would  sometimes  say  there  was  nothing  in  thrm, 
and  ai^ain  that  others  had  but  little  money  in  them.  One  he  said 
had  but  fiflei'n  (hdlars.  The  last  but  one  gotten,  as  before  state<l.  lie 
said  had  a  large  amount  of  money  in  it,  but  he  was  going  to  kei.'p  it 
secretly — bury  it  until  the  fuss  was  over.  That  sai<l  Bni<ldee  said  hr 
had  a  secret  place  out  of  floors  where  lu*  could  hide  tlie  mail  bags  so 
that  they  couM  not  be  found.  That  said  Braddee  tVom  time  to  time 
gaye  him  threr  dollars  or  five  liollars  as  he  asked  for  it.  and  once  tjiMi 
dollars:  and  loaned  him  forty  dollai*s  when  his  (Connans)  wite 
was  going  away.  That  William  Purnell  several  limes  after  a  mail 
bag  liad  been  taken,  woubl  take  him.  said  Corman.  aside  and  whisper 
to  him  that  the  bair  had  nothing  in  it.  That  on  the  dav  before  yes- 
lerdav  he  was  s*'venil  times  at  said  Braddee's  house  and  Braddeo 
wisluMl  him  to  leave  a  mail  bag  in  the  coach  for  him  wlien  he.  sai<l 
(•ornuin,  should  return  from  Washington  last  night.  That  said  Braddee 
very  often  wishe<l  him  to  leave  a  mail  bag  when  he  did  not.  That 
he,  Braddee.  I'equested  him  to  leave  the  large  mail  bag  in  the  eoaeh 
for  him,  but  he  never  did  do  it. 

WILLT.XM  (V)inrAX. 

Swoi'ii  jmhI  subscribed  tills  Sth  (\i\y  of  .Jnnuiii'V.  A.    1>.    1>H.    be- 
\h\  ir<»\v:ii'd  KrniM'dv  also  made  a   ]»reliininarv   afli<lavit.    wbirb 

«  I  • 

i^  L!;i\rii  in  a  |>revi«»iis  (diapter. 

WAUltANT   OK    AKUKST. 

77/''    f'/iifiJ    Sfilfcs  nf   Annriru  fn  (jmrf/f  Afnlsuil.    K<q..    Hnfh    S/if/'fff   nf 
/'"t/f/fffr   CuUfifi/.    P(f..  ft  11(1  ff>  (ill   CoiistdhltS  (if  Silii]   ('(t)tnfi/: 

WiiKKKAs.  John  V.  Braddt'e.  William  Purnell  and  Peter  Mills 
Slra\'er  have  been  (diai*;!:ed  before  me.  the  President  Ju<lLce  of  the 
Fourteenlli  Judicial  hislrict  in  Hie  said  Slate,  on  the  oath  of  (Jeor^e 
IMitt.  annireiii  of  the  Post  Otiice  I>e])artment.  with  stealint^  the  I'nilt-d 
Slates  mails  troni  Wheeling  to  New  York,  these  are  th<'refore  to 
coiiimaiKl    vou.  and    ca(di  of  you.   to  take  the  said  John  F.  ]^raddce. 

«  ■ 

William  Purnell  and  Peter  Mills  Strayer.  and  brinic  them  befoi-e  me. 
or  some  other  Magistrate  having  Jurisdiction,  to  be  dealt  with  aceonl- 
iniC  to  law. 
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Witness  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  N.  Ewin^,  President  Judire 
as  atoresai<i,  at  Uniontown,  the  7th  day  of  Jannai'v,  A.  1).  \XA\. 

X.    EWJNlil,   [sKAh.] 

P/v.s\  Jftthh'  nf  thr  \-\fh  Jtni.  Pisf.,  Pa. 

PrhftsyJratn'ft.  Vinjcltr  (ytunff/,  S.<: 

Tlie  examination  of  Dr.  John  V.  J^raddee.  of  the  l^oroii^h  of 
Fniontown.  Favettr  eoiintv,  Pi\..  taken  hefore  me,  N.  Kwinuc,  Presi- 
dont  Judi^e  of  thi'  Kourti'enth  .ludiciai  Distriet  oi'  Pennsylvania,  tlie 
Sth  (lav  of  .lanuarv,  A.  I).   1H41. 

The  sai<l  John  F.  Hrad<lee  hein^  brouglit  before  me  liy  virtue  of 
a  warrant  issued  l»y  mt*,  on  snspieion  of  stealini:;  the  United  States 
Mails  from  AVlu'i'linix,  Va..  to  Ni'W  Yr»'U,  madi*  up  at  Whcidinij  on 
the  latli.  IJMh.  2:5(1  and  2!Uh  davs  of  November.  IS^Kh  and  on  the 
r)th,  12th  and  ISth  davs  of  hecembcr.  IHH).  savs:  I  know  n(>thinix 
ab«»ui  tlie  all(*ij:iMl  stoalin.ir  of  tlu'  mails. 

his 
JOHN   F.  X   lUJADDKi:. 
mark. 
Taken  and  subseribi'd  before*  me. 

N.  i:wiN(;. 

Januarv  S.  IJ^H.  *  7V.s\  Jinfar  \Uh  Jml.  Disf.nf  Pn. 

Ptm\sij]rfini(i^  luij/rftf  (^iniuUj.  ss : 

Tlu»  examination  of  l\'ter  .Mills  Straycr,  of  the  borou^i^h  of  Tnion- 
town.  Favelte  eountv.  Pa.,  takcji  before  me,  N.  Fwin«i:.  Frosident 
Judi'e  of  llu»  Fourteenth  Judicial  Distriet  of  I'cnnsvlvania.on  the  Sth 
dav  of  Januarv.  A.  I).  1S41. 

«  • 

Tlie  said  Peter  Mills  St  raver  bein<^  brouufht  before  me  bv  virtue 
of  a  warrant  issued  by  me.  on  suspicion  of  stealinjx  the  United  States 
Mails  from  Wheelini^.  Va..  to  New  York,  made  u])  at  Wheelin*^  on 
tlie  18th.  l!Mh,  28d  and  2!)th  days  of  November,  and  on  the  5th,  12th, 
and  ISth  davs  (jf  December.  1S40,  savs:  I  know  nothin*^  about  the 
mail  ba^s  or  the  stealiui^  of  the  nniils. 

P.   M.  STHAVKR. 
Taken  and  subscrib*'d  bi'fore  me, 

N.  K\VrN(i. 

Januarv  «.  1H41.  /Vrx.  .hnhie  Wfh  Disf.of  Pn. 

The  f^iiiff'tl  Sfftfcfi  nj  A)in'rii-tf.  luij/f'fte  (^nuniif.  ]\'i)nsiiJrtiniii.  ss: 

The  United  States  of  America  vs.  John    F.   Braddee.  Januarv  8. 

« 

1841.  ordered  that  Jolin  F.  l^raddee  enter  into  securitv  himself  in 
tifiv  tiiousand  (hdlars.  and  two  sufficient  sureties  in  82r).(M»0  each. 
Prisoner  renumded  until  Mondav.  the  11th  instant,  at  lOo'ehK'k  A.  M.. 
to  afford  time  t(»  ])i'ocure  bail. 
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The  Hiimc  vs.  Peter  Mills  Straver,  Janiiarv  8th.  1841,  onlered 
that  Peter  Mills  Strayer  enter  into  .seeurity  himself  in  $15,0M0,  and 
two  snt!ieient  sureties  in  87,r>(>0  eaeh.  Prisoner  reman<le(l  until  Mon- 
day, the  11th  instant,  at  10  o'elook.  to  atfbrd  time  to  ])rocure  hail. 

The  same  vs.  William  J^urnell.  .lanuarv  8th,  1841.  ()r(k*red 
that  William  Purnell  enter  into  seeurity  himself  in  S10.(MM»,  and  two 
suttieienl  sureties  in  ?5,tKM>  <.*a<*h.     Prisoner  renuinde<l  as  ahove,  etc. 

January  11,  1841.     Monday.  10  o'eloek,  a.m.     Prisoners  ordered 

ft  • 

hefore  the  .lud^e.  Prisoners  say  they  are  not  provided  with  hail  and 
ask  further  time,  until  say  three  o'clock  i>.  M.  Three  o'clock.  P.  m., 
no  hail  heint^  otlcred  the  defendants  are  committed  to  the  custody  «»!' 
the  Marshal  of  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

X.   KWlXli. 

P/VN\  Jiiihje.  Uth  ,hhL  Dist..  hi. 

MirriMUS. 
Tht'  f'fu'fri/  Sfftft's  nf  Aimrii'tt,  /utf/tfff  CnUhfj/.  Pennsijlntniii,  .>•>*; 

The  United  States  of  AnuM'ica  to  the  Marshal  of  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  (ireetinu::  Wiiehkas.  John  F.  Bnuldee, 
of  the  horouirh  of  Tniontown,  in  the  County  aforesaid,  hath  heen 
hrou<^ht  hefore  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Kwin^,  President  Jud^e  «)f  the 
Fourteenth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  hy  virtue  of  the  war- 
rant  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Kwinix.  President  Judge  as  aforesaid, 
charged  ujmhi  the  solemn  oath  of  (Jeorge  Plitt,  agent  of  the  tJenenil 
Post  ( )tti(e  dejuirtineiit,  with  stealing  t  lie  T"nite<l  States  niaiN  made 
up  tit  Wlieeling.  Virginia,  foi-  Nrw  VorU.  on  the  l.'^tli.  HMIi.  2od  and 
2!Mh  davs  of  N(»v««nil»er.  istd — and  on  the  Tuli.  iL'th  and  iSih  days 
of  D^'celiilMT.  IS  to. 

The^e  ai'e  therefoi'e  to  eonnnand  yon  the  sai<l  Marshall  to  re<-eive 

« 

tin*  said  .Inlm  I'.  J5raddee,  and  kee])  him  in  sate  eusto<|y  until  he  he 
<leliverei|  l»v  due  eonr>e  ol"  law.      ifereof  fail  not. 

Witnc'-s  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Kwing.  Pivsident  Judge  as  afore- 
said, at    l^ninnlnwn.  ihr  eleventh  day  of  January.  Anno  Domini    IS  tl. 

N.   FAVINi;. 

Pns,  J,/,!,/,-  u/  tJw  1  UJt  JuiJ.  I)i<f.,  J'.i. 


Tht     riiift'il    Sf'/frs    of    Annl'/ctt     fs.    Jnliii     /•'.   Jint'J^lrc.    Williiin)    Pdl'lulL 

1*1  ft  r  Mills   Sti'tiiiir  and   ]VilH(fni  (nrnn/n.  chdrtirtl  on  ontJi  nf  s,r- 

r/'iff  r*if>fn'l'ir>i  Iff  the    I'.   S.  Afilil . 
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Braddee,  William  Puniell,  Peter  Mills  Slraycr  and  William  Corman, 
and  not  depart  the  eourt  without  leave,  otherwise  the  reeo^nizanee 
to  be  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

GEO.  MHASON, 

WM.  CRAWFOPl), 
J  A  8.  MK^UNE. 
WM.   FIJKKMAN. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL.] 

[seal.] 

Taken  and  aeknowlediretl  this  18th  dav  of  Januarv,  A.  I).  1841. 
Cnnun,  .  '  *         T.  JRWJN, 


J)i.sf.  Jwhjc  of  the  ('.  >V.,  Wr.^hrn  Di.^f.  of  Pa. 


U.S.  COMMITMENT. 

Ignited  Sf(tti'.f<  of  Amcr/rd,  Wrsfrrn  Disirlrt  of  Pcfntsulrinn'o.  ,s.s'; 

The  United  States  of  America  to  the  Marshal  of  the  Western 
District  (d*  Pennsvlvania  and  his  dei)uties,  to  anv  constahle  of  the 
(■ountv  ot  Alle«j:henv,  and  to  the  jailer  of  said  Count v  of  AUe^^henv, 
Greelin^j: : 

Whereas.  John  F.  Braddee.  William  i^irnell  an<i  Peter  Mills 
Strayer  are  now  hronght  hefore  me.  the  IFon.  Thomas  Irwin.  Fsquire. 
Judi'e  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  charged  on  the  oath  of  George  Plitt,  Wil- 
liam Corman  and  others,  with  stealing  the  United  States  mail  made  up 
atWheelingonthei;Uh.lJ)th,2Hdiind20thdavsofNovemher.A.D.184(», 
and  on  the.lth,  12th  and  isth  davsof  Decemher.  1840.  These  are  there- 
fore  to  comnuuwl  von,  the  said  marshal,  constahle  oi'  jailer,  or  either 
of  vou,  to  convev  the  said  John  F.  Praddee,  William  l*urnell  and 
Peter  Mills  St  raver  in  the  said  jailer  of  AUeghenv  <*ountv,  and  vou, 
the  said  jailer,  are  herehy  commanded  to  receive  ancl  keej)  .safely  the* 
said  John  F.  Praddee,  William  Purnell  and  Peter  Mills  Strayer  in 
your  jail  until  thev  thence  he  discharij^ed  bv  due  course  of  law.  For 
SO  doing  this  shall  he  your  warrant. 

in  testimony  whei'eof  the  said  lion.  Thomas  Trwin.  Ks(|.,  has 
hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal,  this  13th  day  of  January,  A.l).  1841. 

(Signed  )  Tir.  "lUWlX,     [seal.] 

Dtstrirf  Juthjv,   U.  S. 

PiTTsijrR(i.    l*ENNA.,  2r)lh  of  Jau'v,  1841. 

Howard  Kennedy,  special  agent  of  the  Post  Oflice  Department, 
in  addition  to  the  testimony  given  hy  him  before  J I  is  Honor  Judge 
Kwing,  in  the  case  of  the  I'nited  Slates  against  Ih'addee,  PurnelJ, 
Ktrayer  and  Cornmn.  relative  to  the  probable  loss  of  money,  drafts. 
&('..  in  the  stolen  mails,  further  deposes,  that  since  that  time  he  has 
received  reports  from  various  ])ersons  and  places  in  the  West  of  let- 
ters mailed  at  dates  which  would  have  bv  due  course  of  mail  bi'en  in 
the  bags  stolen,  containing  l)ank  notes,  scrip,  certificates,  drafts  and 
checks,  amounting  to  one  hundred   and  two  tliousand  dollars  and 
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Upwards;  (hat  every  mail  briii«;s  him  additional  reports  of  los^Oi*;  a lui 
that  he  believes  the  amounts  reported  will  iu>t  eouslitute  more  than 
one-hall' of  what  has  heen  lost  in  the  mails  between  tlie  l<>th  of  Nov., 
and  the  ISth  ot*  J)ee..  ISiO,  <>u  the  route  from  Wheelin*;  to  Xew  York. 

HOWARD    KKyNKDY. 

Sworn  and  subseribed   befoiv  me  the  25th  January,  1S41. 

T.   IRWIN, 

rKTITIoNS  KOU  IIABKl'S  COUIUS. 

To  tjir  J/un.   Thnnuis,    It'H'uf.  Juilifr  of  the  J^iiitnl   Sffiit-s    ('tmrt   of  //** 
Wcstrin   Disfr'nf  of  J^rnnsi/h'tfnin  : 

The  petition  of  William  Rurnell  respectfully  rejuesenls  that  your 
petitioner  is  now  i-ontined  in  the  jail  of  Allegheny  county,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  warrant  of  commitment,  a  true  copy  of  which  is  pietixe<i  to 
this  petition.  Your  petitioner  Innnbly  prays  y(»ur  Honor  to  award 
a  Imhais  rnrjf'ts.  that  he  "may  be  bailed  by  sutticient  sui'eties.  accordinj; 
to  tlH>  first  article  and  ninth  section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited 
State.^i.  January  21»,  ISIJ). 

WILLIAM  PriLXKLL. 

Tf)  the   Iftui.    Tliof/ofs  J  ruin.  Jmhic  of  the  Comi  of  tin-  Viutrtl  St^ift^ 
fnr  tin-   lIV.N'/r/-//    /)fsfr/f'f  ot'  Pt  nn>f//r,if(i(i : 

'file  petiiion  (>r  l)n(t(>r  John  V.  I>rad(lce  rrspcctfiilly  i\']>r(.'»(iit< 
llial  \  oin-  iu'litiohci-  is  now  i-onfmcd  in  llie  jail  ot'  Allcirbciiv  c«.unl\'. 
in  olx'diciicr  to  a  wan'anl  ot*  conimitnu'nt.  a  true  copy  of  which  is 
|)retix(M|  to  this  |)clition. 

Your  petitioner  liunibiy  ]»rays  your  Honor  to  awar<i  a  fuiln,!.^ 
rin'iKK,  I  hat  he  nia\'  l»c  bailed  bv  sullieii*nt  sureties.  a<'cordinir  to  the 
tirst  artiele  and  ninili  section  of  the  ( Constitution  of  the  I'nited  Slates. 

'file  I'nited  Stales  rs,  John   F.  Braddee. 

his 
JOHN    V.  X   HRADDKK. 
mark. 

•  Petition  \'uv  li,ih(  ,is  mrnn^  Li:ranled.  ancj   issued  January  lis.  1S4I. 
'file  sann'  rv.Wni.  Purin^II.  <///'/>WiIliani  Puniell.  Janimrv  '1[K  iStl. 

■ 

I'lnhil   Sf<lf(S   i's.    /}iilt/Jic. 

Let  a  hdhros  t(>r//if.<  issue  in  this  ease  accordinij  to  the  pravi'r  oi 
the  petition*']',  returnable  forthwith. 

THOMAS  iiaviN, 

K.  J.  RoULRTS.  ^:s(^,  r/a/,\  Distrirt  J.iJn,. 

January  2(1.  LSll. 
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Cnlted  States  vtf.  Punt  elf. 

Lot  u  hafjf'as  corpni<  issue  in  tliis  case  lu'cording  to  the  prayer  of 
the  [)etitioner,  returnable  forthwith. 

THOMAS  IRWIX, 

Df'Mrtct  Jviff/e,  ]Vc'<tfrn  D'-^ifnCf  of  Pcnnsylranid. 

E.  J.  ROBKUT8,  Esq,  CVI;  IK  Couii. 

THE  WKIT  AND  JAILEK'S  KETrUN. 

nVx^yy/  Distrii't  of  Pcnnsyfranift.  ss: 

The  President  of  the  United  Stales  to  the  Marshal  of  sai<l  Dis- 
trict, and  the  jailer  of  Allegheny  count}',  greeting: 

We  command  you  the  body  of  John  F.  Jiraddee  in  your  custody, 
under  safe  and  secnre  con<luct  before  the  Hon.  Thomas  Irwin,  Judge 
<»f  our  District  Court,  at  liis  chambers  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  to- 
gether with  the  day  and  cause  of  his  said  caption  and  detention, 
forthwith  then  and  there  to  be  subject  to  whatsoever  our  said  Judge 
shall  cinisider  in  that  behalf,  and  Inive  you  then  there  this  writ. 

Witness  the  Hon.  Thonuis  Irvyin,  Judge  of  the  United  States  for 
sai<l  District,  at  Pittsburg,  the  twenty-eighth  <lay  of  January.  A.  D. 
eigiiteen  hundred  and  forty-one. 

E.  J.   ROBEirrS,   C/rrk. 


fi^i 


fhe  body  ot  the  above  named  John  F.  Braddee  1  have  brought 
before  your  JTonor,  toijcether  with  day  and  cause  of  his  beini^  detained, 
in  obedience  to  the  writ. 

So  answers  Jas.  Mc(-une,  jailer  of  Alle«^heny  countv. 
To  tile  Hon.  Thonuis  Irwiji. 

BOND  AND  BONDSAIKN. 

T/if  (■.  S.  rs.John  F.  Bnid(h:e.  Application  to  he  admifird  to  b(iif,J(ni. 
28.1841. 

The  following  named  persons  being  sworn,  depose,  Tliat  they 
are  worth  severally  as  follows:  Huirh  (iraham.  $2(>.()0n;  Benjamin 
Brownfield,  818.00(1;  Isaac  Hague.  8r),(MMI;  Henry  Smith,  85,000;  Jl. 
Eaughlin,  84,000;  Enmnuel  Brown.  83.r)00;  B.  Brown.  83,000;  D.  S. 
Diamond,  81,000;  Thomas  Moxley,  82,000;  Michael  Franks.  82.000; 
Abraham  White,  8800;  Jacob  Humbert,  8200;  Peter  Humbert, 
81.000;  Andrew  McClelland.  83,000.      Coram, 

T.  lUWLX. 

Tiiese  amounts  were  taken  from  the  property  lists  in  the  Com- 
missioners Office  of  Favette  county.  Pa.  Abraham  Brown,  83,400; 
Benjamin  Brown,  84.050;-  Emanuel  Brown,  82,925;  Benjamin  Brown- 
field.  8C>,8G0  ;  Michael  Fraidv.s.  81,400;  Henry  Smith,  82',272;  Andrew 
McCMelland,  81.170;  ^Wor  Hunjbert,  81,2tiO;  Isaac  Hague,  83,170; 
Isaac  Brown,  83.552  ;  -i-Hugh  Graham,  3,868;  Samuel  Hatfiehl,  84,500; 
Thomas  Moxley,  82,000;  *I)avid  Chipps,  8200.     Names  marked  with 
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a  star,  aiv  already  sci'iirity  ior  Ilirgh  Keys,  (/anal  (,*oinniissiouer, 
with  Win.  Seariglil,  tor  $50,000,  and  also  on  the  hoiul  of  Thonij»s«ni 
MeKean.  hite  l{na<l  C'onunissiuner,  Tor  a  lari^e  amount. 

I»<)lNrs  HAISKI)  BKlX)Hi:  TITK  COMMI'ITING  M  AlilSTIlATK : 

(^ueiv. — Can  bail  l>e  ^iven  on  any  other  sjieeies  (d' ]»ro]>erly  than 
real  est  at*'? 

t^nere. — Are  not  these  jiersons  in«leinnifie<l?  If  so,  how?  WouM 
it  !»e  pt)liey  to  reeo^ni/.e  thein  as  witnesses  on  the  ]»art  of  the  Tnited 
Stales? 

t^neri'. — The  order  is  that  two  sureties  in  S25,0<»0  eaeh  sliould  he 
furnished — will  anv  otiier  nieinhers  he  takfii? 

Thr  rtn'fai  Sfufrs  I's.  JnJui  F.  Bnnhltr. 

In  the  Cireuit  an<l  Distriet  Courts  of  the  Ignited  States,  for  the 
Western  Distriet  of  Pennsylvania,  ehar^ed  with  the  laivenv  c>f  tin* 
C  S.  mail  or  mails  and  stealiuir  therefrom.  llu<rh  Graham.  Benja- 
min Hrowntield,  Isaac  lla«rue.  llenrv  Smitli.  Uohert  Laui^hlin.  Kman- 
iiel  Brown.  Daniel  Diamond,  Thomas  Moxlev.  Mielmel  Franks,  Ahra- 
ham  White,  .laeoh  Hum!»ert,  Peter  Ilumhert.  Andrew  MeClelland. 
Lewis  Williams,  .lames  ^leLean.  David  Chipps,  James  Doui^lass.  Jolin 
Ila<^ue,  Ahraham  Brt»wn,  haniel  Franks,  John  ^leClelland  and  Wil- 
liam IhiLCue  aeknowle<l^e  themselves  t(»  he  hehl  and  firndv  hound  unt<» 
tlu'  riiilrd  Slates  in  thr  sum  ol  sixtv  thousan<l  <lollars  each,  lawful 
in(HM'\'  oI'iIh'  I'liitrfl  Stales.  1<»  Ik'  levifil  (it'\t)iir  ix<h>(U  aiul  chalivl^. 
landN  and  li'iifiiiriit^.  ujmhi  cnndilion  tiiat  tin'  said  .l<>lin  V.  Hradtirr 
Ik'  and  a]»pear  at  a  sr>si()ii  of  I  iic  t  'irciiil  ( 'oui'l  ot'  t  lu'  Cnitecj  Slatr**  t" 
Im'  Ik'M  i\\  tin'  i'\\v  of  Pittshui'i::  till'  ihirtl  Mon»la\'  in  Mav  next,  loan- 
nwcI'  liir  >ai<l  cliarLCes.  :unl  su<'h  olher  niall('r>  a^^  shall  then  and  thcix' 
Im-  jjrcrcrrcd  aicainst  him.  and  that  In*  shall  noi  (U']>art  tluM-ouri  with- 
out Iravf.      'faken  and  acknowKMlu'ecl.      Co/inn. 

T.  riJWlN. 

.lannarv  2S.  ISII.  Disir'nt  .hi^hf, . 

TIIK   INDKTMKNT 

III  the  Ciivuil  ('ourt  of  the  Initrd  Stales  ot  Anirriea.  holden  in 
and  for  the  WeslriMi  Distriet  ot"  Penn<\lvania,  at  Mav  sessions,  in 
the  \ear  of  our  J-^ord  one  thousand  eiirhl  hundivd  and  forlv-oiir. 
Wrstmi  hisli'ici  ot'  Pennsvlvania.  to- wit  : 

« 

'fhi'  ii:rand  iinjurst  of  the  I'nited  States  of  Ameriea.  in(|uirini:" 
for  the  Western  Distriet  of  I Vnnsylvania,  u])on  theii*  oaths  atid 
atlirniatinns  r(.'s])fctiv«'ly  do  ]u•('^(.'nt  and  say:  That  John  V.  IJrad^.lee. 
la  tr  of  said  We>trrn  histrict  ot'  Prnnsylvnnia.a  praetitioiu'rof  ine<li<-ine. 
did  on  tlu'  twi*nt  v-iit'th  dav  of  Januarv.  in  the  v«'Jir  eiirhteen  hundnd 
an<l   toi'tv.  at  Cniontown.  in  the  said  Western  Distriet  of  Dennsvlva- 
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nia,  procure,  advise  and  asHist  Peter  Millw  Strayer  to  steal,  take  and 
carry  away  the  mail  of  the  United  States  of  America,  then  in  pro- 
gress of  transmission  from  the  postoffiee  in  Washington  City,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  the  postoffiee  at  Wheeling,  in  the  Western 
District  of  Virginia,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the 
peace,  government  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. . 

C.  DAEllAGII, 

U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

True  bill — James  IIiddle,  Foreman. 

May  24th,  1841. — The  Grand  Jury  came  into  court  and  presented 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  Wm.  Purnell  for  stealing  a  "letter  from 
the  mail  and  other  oflfenses.  Same  day  John  F.  Braddee  by  his  bail, 
Hugh  Graham,  is  suiTendcred  into  Court  and  Hugh  Graham  dis- 
charged from  his  recognizance.  Same  day,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Austin,  and  affidavit  of  John  M.  Austin,  filed,  habeas  corpus  ad  satis- 
faciendum, issued  to  the  jailor  and  Sheriff  of  Fayette  county  for  the 
body  of  William  Collins.  United  States  vs.  John  F.  Braddee,  No.  3 
of  May  Term,  1841.  Stealing  from  the  United  States  mails.  And 
now,  to-wit :  May  25th,  1841,  a  jury  being  called  came,  to-wit :  George 
Fortune,  William  Plummer,  Samuel  Cooper,  William  Raymond,  Ed- 
ward A.  Reynolds,  Arnold  Eichbaum,  James  Stewart,  John  Clemens, 
Joseph  Alexander,  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  Thomas  S.  Cunningham  and 
Samuel  A.  Roberts,  twelve  good  and  lawful  men,  duly  sworn,  sum- 
moned and  balloted  for,  and  sworn  and  affirmed,  do  say  on  their  oaths 
and  affirmations  that  the  defendant  is  guilty  on  the  first,  second  and 
fourth  counts  in  the  indictment,  and  not  guilty  on  the  third  count. 
Verdict  given  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1841.  The  jury  was  polled  at 
the  instance  of  defendant's  counsel. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

The  Court  referred  to  the  trial  of  Robinson,  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  present  term,  and  in  which  some  of  the  jurors  now  em- 
pan  neled  had  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty.  It  was  not  pretended 
that  this  trial  had  the  remotest  connection  with  the  mail  robbery  at 
Uiiiontown,  or  that  the  case  of  Robinson  involved  any  principle  of 
evidence,  or  consideration  as  to  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  analogous 
to  the  case  under  consideration ;  yet  the  Court  asked  the  jury  to  re- 
flect how  it  would  look,  out  of  doors,  after  the  conviction  of  a  poor 
friendless  boy  like  Robinson,  to  acquit  such  a  prisoner  as  was  then 
on  trial ;  that  it  might  countenance  the  reproach  which  had  been 
cast  upon  the  law  of  permitting  big  fish  to  escape  while  little  ones 
wore  caught,  and  that  the  Court  would  be  deeply  mortified  at  such 
an  appearance.  These  remarks,  which  could  afford  no  possible 
grounds  for  salutary  reflection,  were  calculated  to  make  the  jury 

16 
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forgot  their  oaths;  to  lead  them  away  from  a  conscientious  and  fear- 
less examination  of  the  testimony  to  calculations  upon  the  probable 
opinions  of  others,  founded  not  upon  oath  or  upon  a  fVill  hearing  of 
the  testimony.  This,  too,  in  a  case  where  it  had  been  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  most  infamous  attempts  were  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inflaming  the  public  mind  by  falsehoods  through  the  press. 
The  jury  to  reflect  that  if  they  took  a  course  unpopular  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  whole  odium  must  rest  upon  them,  and  that  their  characters, 
motives  and  conduct  would  be  placed  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
more  jxipular  tone  of  the  Court. 

2.  That  the  Court  whilst  forbearing  altogether  to  notice,  or 
noticing  very  slightly,  the  considerations  which  took  all  weight  from 
the  testimony  of  Corman  and  Strayor  (witnesses  for  the  prosecution), 
told  the  jury  it  would  be  a  farce  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Collins  and  Owens,  witnesses  for  the  accused,  although  the 
latter  stood  inflnitely  fairer  before  the  jury,  and  had  no  such  [)0wcr- 
ful  inducements  as  Corman  and  Strayer  to  give  false  testimony. 

3.  The  oflense,  if  any,  established  against  the  prisoner,  was  that 
of  taking  the  mail  with  the  consent  of  the  person  having  charge 
thereof  Yet  the  Court  declined  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of 
this  diHcriniinution. 

4.  The  charge  of  the  Court  that  the  testimony  of  Turk,  as  to 
the  non -arrival  of  the  mail  at  New  York,  derived  from  the  register, 
was  sufficient,  without  the  production  of  the  register  or  any  copy 
thei'eof,^or  extract  therefrom. 

United  Statow  rs.  Braddee.     Reasons  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

1.  The  iiulietment  did  not  pursue  the  language  of  the  Act  of 
Con^rcfss,  hut  mingles  together  words  which  in  the  act  ai'e  intended  to 
describe  diflerent  ortences.  The  accused  is  consequently  not  apprised 
of  the  clause  under  which  he  is  indicted,  and  the  especial  chai-aetcr 
of  the  otteiiee  whieh  he  must  prepai*e  himself  to  meet.  These  crimes 
being  statutory,  must  turn  altogether  on  the  language  of  the  Act  of 
Congress.  Suppose  the  same  count  had  charged  the  accused  with 
robbing,  stealing  and  taking? 

The  indietment  does  not  allege  that  the  mail  stolen  or  taken  con- 
taiiKMl  any  valuable  thing. 

Overruled. 

THE  SExNTENCE. 

United  States  vs.  John  F.  Braddee.  May  sessions,  1841.  Sentence 
on  the  first  count  of  the  indictment:  That  you.  John  F.  Braddee,  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Western  Pcnitcntiaiy  of  Pennsylvania,  at  hanl 
labor,  for  and  dunng  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  in  all  I'cspects  be 
subject  to  the  wime  discipline  and  treatment  as  convicts  sentenced  by 
the  Courts  of  the  State;  and  that  3'ou  pay  the  costs  of  this  prosecu- 
tion, and  stand  committed  until  this  sentence  be  complied  with.  And 
while  so  confined  therein  you  shall  be  exclusively  under  the  con- 
stnunt  of  the  officers  having  charge  of  said  Penitentiary, 
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DOCKET  ENTRIES. 

May  27th,  1841.— Test,  for  United  States:  J.  II.  Phillips,  J.  H. 
Dicus,  Henry  II.  Bceson,  Fredericlc  Byrer,  Jolin  Kefter,  Samuel  Mc- 
Lean, Peter  Mills  Strayer.  Amos  Jollitt',  Samuel  Costello,WilliamWag- 
ner.  May  28th — Test,  for  Defendant:  John  Warner,  Thomas  Mox- 
ley,  Adam  George,  John  Hendricks,  Uriah  Hoke.  Aaron Wyatt,  James 
McLean,  James  Smith,  Jacob  F.  Brant,  Robert  Carr,  Thomas  Row- 
land, Abraham  White,  Isaac  Hague,  Jacob  Eckel,  Decatur  Wolfe. 
May  2yth  —  Test,  for  Defendant :  John  Haney,  William  Collins,  Fran- 
cis Wilkinson.  Jesse  King,  H.  Mitchell,  David  Chipps,  Wm.  1).  Swear- 
ingen,  Henry  Hally,  Margaret  Collins,  William  Purnell,  John  Imbre, 
John  Campbell,  John  M.  Crane,  Alfred  Core,  Seth  Holl,  John  Wood- 
ward, Henry  Smith,  Matthias  C.  Baker,  James  Marinder,  Madison 
Moonev,  James  Owens.  May  31st — Test,  for  Defendant:  Jesse  Jones, 
W^ni.  Hall,  T.  Shaw,  William  Ebert,  Gideon  John,  Alexander  I.  Fow- 
ler, John  F.  Sangston,  Benjamin  Browntield.  June  1st — Test,  for 
United  States:  Brown  Snyder,  George  Meason,  Robert  L.  Barry,  John 
Kefler,  Alfred  McClelland,  Ellis  Baily,  Isaac  Nixon,  William  Kixon, 
Samuel  Nixon,  Geo.  Kider,  J.  T.Williams,  Jas.  McGayen,W^m.Eeddick. 

June  1.  Court  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Black  (Col. 
S.  W.),  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  addressed  the  Court  and  jury. 
Mr.  William  Austin,  for  defence,  addressed  the  Court  and  jury.  Mr. 
Darragh,  district  attorney,  addressed  the  Court  and  jury.  June  2. 
Mr.  Darragh  continued  and  concluded  his  address.  Mr.  McCandless, 
for  defense,  addres.sed  the  Court  and  jury;  Court  took  a  recess  for 
half  an  hour.  Mr.  McCandless  continued  and  concluded  his  address. 
Mr.  Biddle,  for  the  defense,  commenced  his  address  to  the  Court  and 
jurv.  June  8.  Mr.  Biddle  continued  and  concluded  his  address. 
Mr.  Loomis,  on  behalf  of  the  Ignited  States,  commenced  his  address 
to  the  Court  and  jury.  Thejury,  having  been  charged  by  Judge  Bald- 
win, retired.  Same  day  rendered  a  verdict  as  before  nientione<l.  Mr. 
McCandle.ss  moved  the  Court  in  arrest  of  judgment  and  for  a  new  trial. 

June  5.  Affidavits  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  portion  of  the  money 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Darragh  and  Kennedy  filed.  Mr.  Finley  for 
Edward  H.  Brags,  moves  to  take  the  money  (nit  of  Court  found  in 
the  mail  stolen,  and  identified  by  the  affidavits  filed.  Same  gentle- 
man makes  the  same  motion  for  John  J.  Young.  Both  motions  re- 
ferred by  the  Court  to  Messrs.  Darragh  and  Kennedy  as  auditors. 
Amos  Jolliff  discharged  from  his  recognizance  to  attend  as  a  witness. 
The  following  re])ort  was  made  to  the  Court  by  Messrs.  Darragh  and 
Kennedy  viz:  Pittsburg,  June  5,  1841.  The  undersigned  beg  leave 
to  report  that  they  have  paid  out  on  affidavits  to  individuals  claim- 
ing, or  their  order,  the  following  sums  from  the  money  recovered  on 
the  premises  of  John  F.  Brad<lee:  E.  H.  Pandell,  $250;  Timotliy 
Goodman,  $1,060;  Silas  D.  Force,  8100;  James  Sproul,  «<)00;  II.  S. 
Abbott,  $647.10;  Sibbett  i\:  Jones,  $1,127;  Haney  St.  John,  $1,455; 
B.  S.  Williams,  $30;  G.  G.  Moore,  $170;  A.  H.  Bangs,  $1)34.90;  John 
S.Young,  8190;  Chas.  S.  Bradford,  $300;  in  all  $7,154.60.     Whole 
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amount  roeovorcd,  $10,398.60,  leaving  $3,244  undistributed.  Report 
of  auditors  eonfirnied,  and  claimants  who  have  been  paid  are  directed 
to  give  receipts,  and  the  balance  unclaimed  be  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  Pittsburg  to  abide  the  f\irther  order  of  the  Court. 

United  States  vs.  William  Purnell.  Wm.  Freeman,  James 
McCuen,  O.  T.  Moore,  H.  H.  Turk,  A.  McClelland  and  William  Cniw- 
ford  each  bound  in  a  recognizance  of  $500  to  appear  at  the  next  term 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  3d  Monday  of  November  next,  to  testify  in  the 
above  case.  J.  M.  Austin  moves  the  Court  to  direct  the  Marshal  to 
pay  the  witnesses  subp(£naed  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in  the  (^aj<e 
of  the  United  States  vs,  John  F.  Braddee.  Court  refused,  and 
ordered  that  the  expenses  of  compulsory  process  be  [>aid  to  the 
officers  bv  the  United  States. 

United  States  vs.  William  Purnell.  Defendant  tent  in  $4,000  on 
condition  that  he  be  and  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  November,  next.  James  L.  Bugh,  Benjamin  Watson  and 
John  Hendricks  each  tent  in  $1,000  on  condition  that  defendant  be 
and  appear  as  aforesaid. 

June  7.  The  Court  overruled  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Braddee,  and  also  a  motion  by  John  M. 
Austin,  esq.,  to  postpone  sentence,  and  the  Court  sentenced  the  de- 
fendant as  before  mentioned. 

November  16,  1841.  The  United  States  vs.  Margai-et  Collins. 
Stealing  from  tlu^  United  States  mails.  Witnesses  sworn  before  tho 
grand  jury  :  E.  S.  lliirris.  Johnze  Diciis.  A.  McClelland,  D.  11.  Phillips, 
William  Ehort,  John  P.  Stiirgis,  lleiiry  II.  Beosoii.  Abraham  Alexan- 
der and  Dr.  Howard  Koiiiiedv. 

Same  r?.  Sanio.  Charged  with  receiving  a  SoOO  Tivasiiry  note, 
stolen  from  the  mail,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 

Nove!n!)er  17.  Reeognizanee  of  William  Purnell  and  his  snretie.^ 
called  and  forfeited,  and  the  witnesses  in  this  case  discharged  from 
their  recognizances.  The  grand  jury  came  into  Court  and  presented 
trne  hills  of  indictment  against  Margaret  Collins. 

Xoveml)er  22.  J>etendant  pleads  not  guilty.  Trii'd  and  jury 
could  not  agn'e.  and  wure  <lischarge(i.  Margaret  Collins  was  Braddees 
mother-in -law.  Pnrnell  and  Corman  were  j)ardoned  by  the  President 
before  trial. 

Thus  ended  the  great  Braddee  trial;  an  aflair  that  caused  more 
excitement  than  any  local  event  that  ever  interested  the  ]>e<»ple  ot* 
Uni(nitown.  The  actors  arc  all  dead.  Judges  Baldwin  and  Irwin, 
who  heard  the  cause, are  both  dead.  All  the  luw3'ers  who  were  con- 
cerned are  dead;  some  ol'  the  witnesses  are  still  living.  The  bonds- 
men are  all  dead.  Braddee  died  in  the  penitentiary  about  ten  years 
after  his  incarceration.  Many  persons  believe  that  he  did  not  die  in 
the  i)enitentiary,  but  in  some  manner  escaped  therefrom.  There  can 
be  /JO  doubt,  however,  that  he  died  in  the  penitentiary. 
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Jolin  Quiiicy  Atlam»  vImU  UnitnUovni  —  H<'  in  WckomiiJ  hif  Dr.  Hugh  (\imphfll  — 
Tlie  NatUmal  Rtyad  a  Monnment  of  a  Paxf  Aye — A  OnufKirixnn  Htitiren  tlw 
National  Road  ami  the  Appian  Waff. 

"We  hear  no  more  of  the  clanging  hoof, 

And  the  stage  coacli,  rattling  by; 
For  the  steam  king  rules  the  traveled  worhl, 
And  the  old  pike's  left  to  die." 

The  foregoing  lines  were  written  by  one  who  mourned  the  depart- 
ing gloricB  of  the  old  road.  When  they  were  written  the  steam  ear 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  four-horse  eoaeh,  and  the  writer  was  giving 
vent  to  his  grief  over  the  change.  Steam  has  since  encountered  a 
formidable  competitor  in  the  shape  ol"  electricity,  and  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  steam  car  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  old  stage 
coach.  Progress  is  the  inspiring  watchword  of  the  hour,  and  while 
there  may  be  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  old  things  are  certainly 
presented  in  a  new  light,  and  old  agencies  applied  to  new  work. 

No  sound  greets  the  ear  of  the  pike  boy  now,  like  the  clink  of 
other  days.  The  glory  of  the  old  road  has  departed,  but  the  memory 
of  its  better  days  fades  not  away.  The  old  tavern  has  gone  with  all 
the  rest.  The  incidents  and  anecdotes,  accidents  and  episodes  of  the 
road  have  all  passed  to  the  domain  of  history. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1837,  John  Quincy  Adams  visited  Union- 
town,  on  his  return  from  Cincinnati,  where  he  had  gone  to  ])artici- 
pate  in  the  inaugui'ation  of  the  observatory  on  Mount  Adams,  near 
that  city.  Dr.  Hugh  Campbell  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  address 
of  welcome  to  Mr.  Adams  on  his  arrival  at  Uniontown.  The  follow- 
ing opening  sentences  are  quoted  from  Dr.  Campbell's  address: 

^^Venenihle  tSir:  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  organ  of  this 
community  to  express  for  them  and  myself  our  hearty  welcome  of 
3'ou  among  us.  You  see  heiv.  sir.  an  assembly  of  peoj)le  of  every 
political  faith,  come  together  spontaneously  as  one  man  to  exj)ress 
their  respect  and  veneration  for  one  who  has  filled  so  large  ancl  dis- 
tinguished, and  I  may  acbl,  beneficial  space  in  the  history  and  coun- 
cils of  this  nation.  We  stand  here,  sir,  uj)on  the  ('i'mbkrland  J?oad, 
which  has,  to  some  extent,  broken  down  the  great  wall  of  the  Ap])al- 
lachian  mountains,  which  served  to  form  so  natural  a  barrier  between 
what  might  have  been  two  great  rival  nations.  This  road  constitutes 
we  trust,  an  indissoluble  chain  of  Union,  connecting  forever  as  one. 
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the  East  and  the  West.  As  a  people  directly  intei^ested  in  this  great 
national  work,  we  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
acknowledgments  to  you  in  peraon.  It  is  a  part  of  that  great  sys- 
tem "which  has  always  received  your  support,  known  as  the  American 
System,  the  happy  influence  of  which  you  have  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  in  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  development 
of  the  ivsources  of  the  West." 

Dr.  Campbell  proceeded  at  some  length  in  a  well  conceived  and 
happily  expressed  address,  and  concluded  as  follows: 

*' Again,  sir,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  the  hospitalities  of  our  town, 
and  may  the  God  of  all  grace  prolong  your  existence,  and  finally  m- 
ceive  you  to  himself." 

Jt  is  noteworthy,  because  out  of  the  ordinary  line,  that  two  of 
the  ablest  debaters  and  most  popular  public  speakers  of  Western 
PenuKylvania,  fifty  years  ago,  were  physicians  —  Dr.  F.  J.  Lemoyne, 
of  Wasiiinglon,  and  Dr.  Ilugh  Campholl,  of  Uniontown,  the  first 
named  an  Abolitionist  and  the  other  a  Whig.  Those  who  have  heard 
them  on  the  stumj)  aver  that  they  never  heard  better  speakers.  They 
wore  both  highly  educated,  masters  of  logic,  forceful  in  delivery,  and 
in  the  modern  j)hrase,  "clean  cut"  in  all  their  utterances. 

In  the  latest  map  of  Fayette  county,  Penns^'Ivania,  there  is  a 
sketch  of  the  National  Road,  written  by  the  late  Hon.  James  Veech, 
in  which  that  able  man  said: 

•'  It  is  a  monument  of  a  ])ast  age;  but  like  all  other  monuments, 
it  is  interesting,  as  well  as  venerable.  It  carried  thousands  of  po])- 
ulation  and  inillions  of  wrnlth  into  tlu'  Wrsl  ;  and  nioro  than  anv 
otiK'i*  inalc'i'ial  sti-ucliuv  in  the  Innd,  sci-vcd  to  harfnonize  and 
stivngtluMi,  if  nol  to  save,  the  rnion." 

The]'e  was  a  jM>|)nlar  belief,  in  the  olden  time,  that  the  National 
Woad  was  a  bond  of  unit»n  between  the  States,  and  that  it  sei-ved  to 
haiMnoni/e  an<l  brinii:  togelluM*  on  friendly  tefnis.  people  of  remote 
sections,  and  of  ditlercnl  pursuits.  This  will  Ik'  seen  by  the  <|noted 
reinfirks  of  Dr.  ('ajni)hell  an<l  .Mr.  Vee<-h.  The  genei'ation  of  to-day 
reganls  the  alhM'ti(Ui  of  tlu'  old  \)\kc  boy  for  the  old  I'oad,  as  a  mere 
meinorv.  the  r<'eolleetion  of  the  animated  seeni's  of  trade  and  trans- 
portati<»n  on  the  old  hiirhway.  It  is  something  more.  The  <dd  p\kv 
bov  sincerely  and  truly  believes  that  the  old  pike  was  a  bond  ot 
union,  thai  for  years  it  ke]>t  the  peace  between  discoi'dant  iniei'csi.s. 
and  prolonged  tlu'  evil  day  when  the  outbreak  of  disunion  came. 

The  Appian  Way  was  a  great  roa<l.  and  is  inv(»sted  with  much 
I'lassic  an<l  historic  intei-est.  but.  unlike  the  National  Uoad.  it  did  not 
yield  its  place  to  greater  lines  of  progi'ess  and  im]>r(.venient.  The 
Appian  Way  was  designed  to  gratify  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  eoiisuN 
and  ]>ro-con>uls.  kings  and  ]>rin<-es.  emj)erors  and  eni]>i]'es.  The  Na- 
tional l»oad  was  designe(l  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  free  and  progres- 
sive peo])le.  and  to  aid  in  building  u]i  and  sti'engthening  a  great  and 
growing  rejMiblic.  The  Aj)|)ian  Way  luul  more  vitality  than  thogoy- 
ernment  that  l)uilt  it.      It  outlived  its  country.      The  National    lioad 
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served  its  purpose  grandly,  was  a  complete  success,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  its  day  and  generation,  and  when  it  lost  its  place  as  a  national 
thoroughfare,  the  government  that  made  it  was  all  the  stronger  be- 
cause it  had  been  made.  The  average  width  of  the  Appian  Way  was 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet,  so  as  to  admit  of  two  carriages  passing 
each  other,  and  the  expense  of  constructing  the  first  section  of  it  was 
so  great  that  it  exhausted  the  public  treasury  of  Eome.  The  National 
Koad  was  sixty  feet  wide,  and  eight  carriages  could  pass  each  other 
within  its  borders,  while  the  cost  of  its  construction,  although  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  made  so  light  a  draught  upon  the  resources  of 
the  public  treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  comparison  with  subse- 
quent appropriations  for  other  objects,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. The  Appian  Way  derived  its  name  from  Appius,  who  was 
consul  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  undertaking.  Its  initial  southern 
terminus  was  Capua,  distant  from  Kome  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
live  miles,  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  distance  from  Cumberland  to 
Wheeling.  It  was  subsequently  constructed  as  far  as  Beneventum,  and 
ultimately  to  Brundisium,a  seaj)ort  town  of  the  Adriatic,  distant  from 
Rome  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles.  We  are  informed  by 
Anthon,  an  ancient  classic  author  of  high  renown,  that  the  city  of 
Beneventum  derived  great  importance  from  its  position  on  the  Ap- 
pian Way,  and  the  same"  can  be  truthfully  said  of  the  towns  and 
cities  which  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  located  on  the  National  Road. 

Paul  the  apostle  traveled  over  a  portion  of  the  Appian  W^ay  on 
his  journey  from  Jerusaletn  to  Rome  to  carry  up  his  appeal  from 
Agrippa  to  Ciesar.  He  intersected  the  Appian  Way  at  Puteoli,  where 
he  remained  seven  days,  and  his  brethren  having  learned  that  he  had 
reached  that  point,  came  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Appii  Forum  and  the 
Three  Taverns.  The  Appii  Forum  was  a  station,  and  the  Three 
Taverns  a  house  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  and  travelers  on 
the -Appian  Way.  The  latter  may  have  been  three  distinct  houses 
moulded  into  one,  as  is  sometimes  done,  or  a  cluster  of  taverns  con- 
sisting of  three.  That  they  were  taverns,  or  a  tavern,  is  unquestion- 
able. There  was  an  old  tavern  on  the  Mountain  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Road,  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  called  the  Three 
Cabins.  The  cabins  were  put  up  for  boarding  and  lodging  workmen 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  when  the  work  was 
finished,  united  and  made  one.  This  grotesque  old  tavern  enjoyed  a 
large  patronage,  and  was  a  source  of  no  little  profit  to  its  old-fash- 
ioned proprietor. 

Horace,  as  before  intimated,  was  an  occasional  traveler  on  the  Ap- 
pian Way,  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  Virgil,  and  apparently 
with  no  other  object  than  the  mere  pleasure  afforded  by  the  jaunt. 
These  illustrious  authors  of  classic  vei*se  were,  it  is  said,  given  to 
convivial  habits,  and  we  have  the  word  of  Horace  himself  that  the 
wine  on  the  Appian  Way  was  "thick."  From  some  other  things  said 
by  Horace,  it  is  yevy  evident  that  the  taverns  of  the  Appian  Way 
were  inferior  to  those  of  the  National  Road.     As  an  instance,  he  says 
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that  "the  buBtling  landlord  of  the  inn  atBenoventum  almost  burned 
hiinsolf  in  roasting  some  lean  thrushes."  Lean  thrushes  never  en- 
tered the  well  stored  larders  of  the  old  taverns  of  the  National  Road. 
Fatnesis  was  the  leading  feature  of  flesh  and  fowl  and  bird  of  every 
kind  that  passed  inspection  of  the  old-time  landlord  of  our  National 
highway,  and  fatness  distihguished  all  the  surroundings  of  his  over- 
flowing hostelry.  Nor  was  it  the  habit  of  our  old  tavern  keei)ers  to 
do  the  cooking  and  roasting  of  their  establishments.  All  that  per- 
tained to  the  dominion  of  the  landlady,  who,  as  a  rule,  was  tidy  and 
i*obust,  and  felt  a  just  pride  in  her  calling.  Horace  also  complained 
that  at  an  inn  at  ('anusium,  on  the  Appian  Way,  he  was  served  with 
•gritty  bread."  Shades  of  John  N.  l)agg,  Joseph  Uallam,  Daniel 
Hrown,  Charles  Miller,  James  Workman,  Alfred  McClelland,  Joshua 
Mai-sh  and  Boss  J^ush,  defend  us  forever  against  the  thought  of  gritty 
bread!  Horace,  in  further  deprecation  of  some  things  on  the  Appian 
Way.  mentions  a  little  town  where  "water  is  sold,  though  the  worst 
in  the  world."  (xcnerosity  was  a  leading  trait  of  the  old  tavern 
kecpeiv  of  the  National  Boad.  There  was  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  water  al(»ng  its  line,  the  best  and  purest  in  the  world,  and  no  man 
ever  heard  of  a  cup  of  it  being  sold  for  a  price.  One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  National  Road  was  the  big  water-trough  that 
st<M)d  by  the  side  of  every  tavern,  filled  with  fix^sh,  sparkling  water, 
and  absolutely  tree  to  all  comers  and  goei*s. 
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A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  the  Cumberland  Boad 
—  Unexpended  Balances  in  Indiana — Accounts  of  Two  Old  Com- 
missioners— Bates  of  Toll — Letters  of  Albert  Gallatin^  Ebenezer 
Finley  and  Thomas  A.  Wiley — Curiosities  of  the  old  Postal  Service. 

1807.  Act  of  April  9th  gives  the  State's  consent  to  the  making  of 
the  road  within  its  limits,  provided  the  route  be  changed  to 
pass  through  Uniontown  and  Washington;  also  gives  the 
United  Stales  authorities  full  power  to  enter  upon  lands,  dig, 
cut  and  cai-ry  away  materials,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  complet- 
ing and  forever  keeping  in  repair  said  road.  Pamphlet  Laws, 
page  185. 

1828.  Februarv  7th.  Joint  resolution  authorizes  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  erect  toll  gates,  enforce  the  collection  of 
tolls,  and  to  do  and  perform  every  other  act  and  thing  which 
may  be  deemed  necessar}'  to  insure  the  permanent  repair  and 
preservation  of  the  road.  Andrew  Shultz,  Governor,  J^err 
Middles warth,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  Daniel 
Sturgeon,  Speaker  of  the  Senate.      Pamphlet  laws,  page  500. 

1831.  Act  of  April  11th.  Preamble:  "Whereas,  that  part  of  the 
Cumberland  Eoad  lying  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
in  many  parts  in  bad  condition  for  want  of  repairs,  and  as 
doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  the  United  States  have 
authority  to  erect  toll  gates  on  said  road  and  collect  toll,  and 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  are 
interested  in  said  road,  its  constant  continuance  and  pres- 
ervation, therefore,  etc."  The  act  then  goes  on  and  author- 
izes the  erection  of  at  least  six  gates,  designates  classes  and 
persons  exempt  from  toll,  provides  for  the  erection  of  directors 
(boards  ordering  teams,  etc.,  to  pass  to  the  right),  establishes 
rates  of  tolls,  regulates  the  manner  of  collecting  the  same,  etc. 
Pamphlet  Laws,  i)age  419.  For  a  judicial  construction  of  this 
act,  see  case  of  Ilopkins  vs.  Stockton,  2  Watts  and  Sargeant, 
page  163. 
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1835.  Act  of  April  Ist  requires  suporvisoi's  of  highways  to  make 
paved  valleys  or  stone  culveHs  where  other  I'oads  intei'seet  the 
Cumberland  Road  and  this  act  also  signifies  the  State's  aece]>- 
tance  of  the  road  from  the  General  Government.  Pam])hlet 
Laws,  page  102. 

1836.  Act  of  June  13th  provides  for  payment  of  half  toll  bypei-sons 
carrying  the  United  States  mail,  and  fixes  penalties  for  attem])t8 
to  defraud  the  State  of  toll.  Pamphlet  Laws,  page  534.  This 
act  declared  inoperative  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  so  far  as  it  levies  toll  on  mail  coaches. 

1837.  Act  of  April  4th  exempts  pei^sons  hauling  coal  for  home  con- 
sumption from  payment  of  tolls.     Pamphlet  Laws,  page  353. 

1839.  Act  of  February  5th  in  form  of  a  joint  resolution  requires 
Commissioners  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $6,000.  Pamphlet 
Laws,  page  637.     Changed  by  subsequent  acts. 

1839.  Act  of  June  17th,  in  form  of  a  joint  resolution,  ^Kei^  the  com- 
pensation of  Commissioners  at  83  per  diem,  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifliy  days  in  any  one  year.  Pamphlet  Laws, 
page  679.     Changed  by  subsequent  acts. 

1840.  Act  of  March  24th  authorizes  the  appointment  of  one  Com- 
missioner by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  a 
compensation  of  83.00  per  diem,  requiring  him  to  give  bond 
in  the  sum  of  810,000,  to  keep  an  account  of  receipts  and  ex- 

])en(litures,  and  publish  the  same;  and  further  ])rovidcs  for 
auditors  to  adjust  accounts.  Pamphlet  Laws,  page  2(17. 
Partially  rci)ealod  by  subsequent  acts. 

181)^.  Act  of  Aj)ril  5th  authorizes  Commissioners  to  stoj)  mail  coailu's 
to  enforce  ])ayment  of  tolls.  Pam])ljlot  Laws,  pai^e  1G4.  This 
act  held  to  be  void  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  sui)|)lie(l  by  act  of  A])ril  14th,  lS4o,  jhtshn. 

1845.    Act  of  April  14th  (Omnibus  Bill). 

"Preamble:  AVbereas,  it  has  latelv  been  decided  bv  the  Su- 
])reme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  acts  ot'  ash-emblv 

*  • 

of  this  Commonwealth,  relating  to  the  collection  of  tolls  on 
that  |»art  of  the  Cumberland  ]^)ad  which  is  within  this  Stati', 
])asse(l  June  13th.  183G.  and  Aj)ril  oth.  1843,  do  not  authorize 
the  collection  of  anv  amount  of  tolls  whatever  for  the  i)assa£j:e 
u])on  said  road  of  any  stage,  coach,  or  other  vehicle  carrying 
passengers  with  their  baggage  and  goods,  if  such  stage,  coach, 
or  other  vehicle,  is  at  the  same  time  carrving  anv  of  the  mails 
or  property  of  the  United  States;  and  whereas,  the  said  court 
sanctions  the  power  of  Pennsylvania  to])rovide  for  the  re]»airs 
of  said  road  by  a  general  assessment  of  tolls  uj)on  ])ersons 
traveling  thereon,  which  it  is  deemed  just  and  right  should 
be  paid;  and  whereas,  also,  it  is  found  to  be  imin^acticable  to 
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keep  said  road  in  good  repair  and  out  of  debt  by  the  tolls  col- 
lectable under  the  existing  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  in- 
terpreted by  said  Court,  therefore,"  &c.  This  act  then  goes 
on  and  in  section  12  imposes  a  toll  of  not  less  than  tw-o  nor 
more  than  fifteen  cents,  as  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  by 
the  Commissioner,  upon  every  person  riding  or  traveling  in 
any  vehicle  carrying  the  United  States  mails,  for  every  four- 
teen miles  over  which  such  person  shall  have  been  a  passenger 
or  traveler,  and  in  proportion  for  shorter  distances,  provided 
that  no  toll  shall  be  demanded  from  any  guard  to  the  mails, 
agent  of  the  postoffice,  bearer  of  dispatches  for  the  General  or 
State  Government,  nor  any  naval  or  military  officer  of  the 
United  States  or  this  State,  traveling  in  the  discharge  of  oflicial 
duty.  Section  13  provides  the  manner  of  collecting  tolls  un- 
der this  act.  Section  14  imposes  a  penalty  of  ^fiy  dollars  on 
any  driver  who  neglects  to  report  at  every  gate  the  number 
of  passengers  in  his  carriage  or  coach.  Section  15  provides 
that  in  case  of  refusal  of  passengers  to  ])ay  or  neglect  of 
drivers  to  report,  collectors  shall  charge  in  a  book  all  unpaid 
tolls  and  sue  for  the  same.  Section  16  provides  that  in  every 
c^se  where  a  collector  may  be  unable  from  omission  or  neglect 
of  drivers  or  passengers  to  ascertain  the  number  of  ])assengers 
liable  to  toll  under  this  act,  he  may  charge  and  recover  l^ov  so 
many  as  the  carriage  shall  be  capable  of  carrying.  Section  17 
provides  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  for  every  fraudulent  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  j)ayment  of  toll  im])osed  by  this  act. 
Pamphlet  Laws,  pages  430-1.  This  act  is  still  in  force,  though 
mail  coaches  (rather  hacks)  have  been  carrying  passengers  and 
freights  for  many  years  without  paying  toll. 

1847.  Act  of  March  KJth  authorizes  the  Governor  to  appoint  a 
Commissioner  on  each  side  of  the  Monongahcla  river,  at  a 
salary  of  $350  each.  Pam])hlet  Laws,  ])age  477.  Subsequently 
repealed. 

1848.  Act  of  April  8th  provides  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  by 
the  couris  of  Somerset,  Fayette  and  Washington  counties 
(one  in  each),  said  trustees  to  appoint  one  or  more  Commis- 
sioners.    Pamphlet  Laws,  page  523.     Kepealed. 

1850.  Act  of  Mav  3d  authorizes  the  Commissioner  and  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  to  determine  what  travel  and  transporta- 
tion shall  be  in  ])art  or  in  whole  exemj)t  from  toll;  also  author- 
izes the  imposition  of  toll  upon  persons  using  the  road  who  do 
not  pass  through  the  gates  thereon,  and  prescribes  the  manner 
of  collecting  the  same;  also  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
change  the  location  of  gates,  and  to  sell  and  convey  toll  houses 
and  grounds,  and  to  purchase  sites.  Pamphlet  Laws,  page 
682.     This  act  remains  in  force. 
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1856.  Act  of  April  22,  authorizes  the  Courts  of  Fayette  and  Wash- 
ington counties  to  appoint  superintendents.  Pamphlet  Laws^ 
page  523.  Prior  to  the  date  of  this  act,  the  oflScer  in  charge 
of  the  roaci  was  invariably  called  Commissioner.  This  act 
repealed  as  to  that  portion  of  the  road  east  of  the  Mononga- 
hcla  by  Act  of  May  1,  1861.     Postea, 

1861.  Act  of  May  1,  authorizes  the  Governor  to  appoint  one  person 
as  Superintendent  for  so  much  of  the  road  as  lies  within  the 
counties  of  Fayette  and  Somereet,  and  repeals  part  of  the  act 
of  April  22,  1856,  supra.     Pamphlet  Laws,  page  678. 

1864.  Act  of  Ain'il  13th,  requires  Superintendents  to  appropriate 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  tolls  to  the  payment  of  old  debts.  Pam- 
phlet Laws,  page  408.     Repealed. 

1865.  Act  of  March  21,  repeals  so  much  of  the  act  of  April  13th, 
1804,  mipra,  as  requires  Superintendents  to  a])ply  fifty  per 
cent,  of  tolls  to  the  payment  of  old  debts,  and  provides  that 
hona  fide,  holders  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  for  repairs 
shall  be  allowed  credit  for  tolls  on  their  certificates.  Pamphlet 
TjHws,  page  474. 

1865.  Act  of  November  27th,  provides  for  the  adjudication  and  pay- 
ment of  certain  claims  against  the  road.  Appendix  to  Pam- 
phlet Laws  of  1866,  page  1,226. 

1867.  Act  of  January  7th,  repeals  outright  in  tofo  the  act  of  xVpril 
13th,  1864.  stipnt,     Pam])hlct  Laws,  page  1,543. 

ISfiS.  Act  of  March  iJOth.  authorizes  and  require-^  i\\o  Sui)crintcn(lcnt 
to  ri'])air  the  road,  an<l  keep  it  in  rc]>air.  whore  it  ])asses 
thnmi^h  any  town  or  l)()r(mgh  forniing  a  street  thereof  in  the 
(•(Hinty  of  Fayette.      Pamphlet  Jjaws,  page  444.     In  force. 

1877.  Act  of  April  4th,  authorizes  the  Governor  to  api)oint  a  Com- 
missioner lor  that  jjortion  of  the  road  lying  between  the  Mon- 
oui^ahela  river  and  the  line  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  fur 
a  term  of  three  years  from  the  termination  of  the  term  of  in- 
(•uml>ent,  at  a  salaiy  ol  83.00  per  diem,  not  to  exceed  8300 
per  annum,  to  account  under  oath  to  the  auditors  of  AVashing- 
tcni  county.      Pamphlet  Laws,  ])age  53. 

18I)3.  Act  of  June  2d,  ap])r()])riates  81,500  to  rei)air  the  great  stone 
bridge  at  the  Big  Crossings.     Pamphlet  Ijaws,  page  213. 

The  f(dIo\ving  commnnications  and  statements  show  the  unex- 
pended l)alanees  in  1S34  of  a})])ropriations  made  by  Congress  in  ])re- 
ceding  years,  for  constructing  the  road  through  the  State  of  Indiana : 

WAsniN(}TON,  Jan.  20th,  1835. 

>SV/- .  —  I  have  the  honoi*  to  transmit  herewith  a  re]>oi*t  from  the 
Chief  Hngineer  respecting  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appro]>ria- 
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tion  for  the  Cumberland  Eoad  in  Indiana,  in  answer  to  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Eepresontatives,  of  the  17th  instant. 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

MAHLON  DICKEESON, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 
To  Hon.  John  Bell, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eeprescutatives. 


Engineer  Department,  Jan.  19th,  1835. 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War: 

Sir:  —  In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Eeprcsen- 
tativcs  of  the  17th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  the  en- 
closed statement,  explaining  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  unex- 
pended appropriations  on  account  of  the  National  Eoad,  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  furnishing  the  information  called  for  therein.  I  beg 
leave  to  remark  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  close  the  annual  state- 
ment of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Engineer  Department  before 
the  returns,  &c.,  from  all  the  work  are  received.  The  Department, 
therefore,  can  only  act  on  the  information  before  it.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  as  well  as  some  others  included  in  the 
same  statement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  bo,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  GEATIOT,  Chief  Engineer. 

In  the  tabular  statement  of  the  fiscal  operations,  under  the  En- 
gineer Department  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  vSeptember, 
1834,  the  unexpended  balance  of  former  appropriations  is  thus  stated, 
relating  to  the  Cumberland  Eoad  in  Indiana: 

Amount  undrawn  from  the  Treasury,  30th  of  September $160,882  00 

Amount  in  the  hands  of  agents,  30th  of  September 17,631  Ot) 

Total $178,513  09 

Which  amount  was  ascertained  from  the  statement  of 

balances  from  the  Treasury,  on  the  30th  of  Sept $160,882  00 

And  an  acknowledged  balance  in  the  hands  of 

Captain  Ogden,  on  30th  of  September. . .  .$1,925  79 

And  from  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Mllroy, 
which  had  been  rendered  only  to 
the  first  quarter  of  1834,  inclu- 
sive, which  showed  a  balance  in 
his  hands,  after  deducting $7,218  38 

Paid  over  to  Capt.Ogden,  credited  in  his  account 

current  for  the  3d  quarter  of  1834,  of $15,705  30 

$17,r>31  Oi) 

$178,513  0[) 
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Since  nreparing  the  annual  statement  and  its  transmission  to  the 
War  Department,  Mr.  Milroy  has  rendered  accounts  for  the  2d 
quarter,  and  part  of  the  3d  quarter  of  1834,  by  which  he  shows 
a  balance  due  him  of $     1 ,147  80 

So  that,  had  Mr.  Milroy's  accounts  been  received  to  the  time  of  pre- 
paring the  statement,  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  agents  would 
fiave  been,  instead  of  $17,631  01>,  only 777  90 

Which  added  to  the  amount  in  the  Trea8ury,on  the  Ist  of  Oct.,  1834 . .  $160,882^  00 

WouM  make  available  for  the  service  of  the  4th  quarter  of  1834,  and 

the  year  1835 ^i?i»659  90 

The  balance  in  tlie  Treasury  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1834,  was $160,882  00 

Since  which  there  has  been  drawn  and  remittetl  to  the  Superinten- 
dent, ixa  follows: 

October  21,  18:^4,  to  Captain  Ogden $  30,000  00 

November  25, 18:W,  to  Captain  Ogden 17,520  00 

January  10,  1835,  to  Captain  Ogden 30,000  00 

S  77,320  00 

Remaining  in  the  Treasury  on  the  19th  of  Januar>-,  1835 $  8:^,5ti2  00 

The  following  accounts  of  two  of  the  old  Commissioners  are  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  amount  of  tolls  received  and  disbui'semonts 
made  for  repairs  and  maintenance  at  the  dates  covered,  and  disclos- 
ing the  once  familiar  names  of  many  who  had  contracts  and  were 
otherwise  employed  on  the  road  : 


ACCOrXT  OF  WILLIAM   HOPKINS, 

(^niniiiss'unu'r  nf  (lie  (Unnhcrhind  Ruad  in  Prnnsiflrani(i,fnnii  Alk'.  lOth,  1.S40.  to  Xnr, 

\Oth,  1S41. 

kastkun  division,  kmimackd  in  faye'ltk  and  mj.mkhset  tolnties,  viz: 

Dk. 

To  rasli  received  from  the  National  Koad  Sta<re  Co $2,378  13 

"      Ih)lt  it  Maltbv,  sui>poso(l 113  94 

aKJatc  No.  1,  Wm.*CoiuIoii,  collector.  .  .  1.758  87 
'•  (iatc  No.  2,  Hiram  Scaton,  "  ....  1.948  24 
"  Oatc  No.  3,  Win.  D.  RejTL's,  "  ....  709  27 
"  (Jate  No.  3.  .las.  Reynold,  "       ....   l,12r)  29 

a  line  collected  bv  Win.  Bradlev 6  00 

''    JohnTunscn 5  00 

Total  ainonnt  receive<l  from  Nov.  10,  1.S40,  to  Nov.  10, 

1 S  n J?  8. 1 03  73 


<  <     1 1 


It     II 


II     I  ■ 


II     II 


II     I  ■ 


DY    DlSDlHsEMENTS,  VIZ.  C\i. 

Cash  paid  Thomi^son  McKean,  late  Superintendent .$      50  00 

"     Henry  Woolery  in  full  f(>r  work 15  Cy2\ 

"    Thompson  McKean,  late  Snperintendent 40  OO' 

Amount  Cdrritd  forward S  105  02 J 
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Amottid  brought  forward f  105  62) 

Caeb  paid  Jackeoii  Brown  in  full  Cor  work. . . .- 20  70 

George  Heuseil         ditto            8  22 

Jeese  '^aehett            ditto             W  00 

John  siiulley,  hauling  stone 34  30 

F  ti  r  I#  jiiurj,  quarry  leave 8  BSJ 

I  lijHi   t  rabh,  work 197  95 

Sirauel  Uean 15  00 


Hugh  M  ileon, 

Tsauc  Brownfieid, 

■'     59  85 

Tamee  ^peRrB, 

ii'phraim  Conwny 

■  :::::::::: :    IlSa 

John  Deford,  ((uarry  leave 8  04 

Ki<h  IBeesoti  costB,  Cora.  VB.  Stockton 1183 

Jos  M  st^TlintJ, 

UramUunsi- 

-     8  00 

I  ptoB  sliaw, 
iDlmBcniiinfTton, 

Hngh  (imhum,  work 5300  00 

Tames  '«nyder,  on  acw 

same                       in 

Charles  Kemp,  jr., 

full 2806 

■V\m  H  Gralmm 

893  671 

■  :::::;:::::::::::::::    eoeo* 

Tohn  M  Chiybaugh, 

Henrj  (     [Jio«:i, 
Josepli  Dillon, 

24  69 

'^in  1  VcKeynolds, 

...                              29  83 

Iliram  Hayucy, 

■      69  47* 

T!io  forojriiiiin  iloms  i>f  esporiditurcs  were  contracts  made  by 
Tlii>iii|isi>ii  McKcitii,  Esq.,  lalf  t'ommirwionc-r,  and  paid  on  his  cer- 


Caali  i>iiiJ  AiIhiu  SpitT,  tor  work  on  ri>a(l is 

William  l>.  Uu^pt,  da        

Hailltr  ilo         

eanw  fiitlary  fur  ki*<'|)inu  tiute  Xo.  3. 

"    Janiea  Kt^niolds,  work  on  rond  

■■    v..  CnbW,  do  

■■    Kii.'.li  A  -NIi-CoIlouHh.     do  

■  ]■;.  M.  r^Iiowallcr,  on  m't-ount  of  work  on  roiii]... 

A      ;  !    -■!      l-OStH.Coill.V.St.A-ktOll... 

■■     W.'.  ..,'■;.-..  !]..--.,  I'ji'i,  I'rof.  siTvit-ee 

■  It.  1'   Klwinikon,  lls>|.,  

■■    Jalui  IniiiH,  forudviTiisinp 

■■     I'lJlon  S]i;m-   workixi  rotiil 

■■     Siimut'l  MclMiioldp,  work  on  roiul 

■       ■     .<imHii-l  Lazure,  ■  

■  KolKTt  Mel  »owt.-n 

■  .lolin  Braillicld 

■■     Williiini  l{,'vnol,iH 

■■     .r.iliii  L.  liii«;'.m,>>.| 

■■     Ni  ,  

■'     \V  J,   <iiiU>  Ko.  1,  sniao' 

.  .1  _■■    i     I  ■  ■    ,  1.  >r  work  on  roail 

■■     .1 >.-Ih..m, 

■■     ,1ms.  l:i-vii..lii-,(i:il.' N.I.  :l,  .-:\l;iry 


>lll  lu 

,.i  rm.TLl  Si 

,■;■  ('., 

#i.a4G  jr. 

■      M. 

TO  00 

l,6i(4  2S 

.-,,  W, 

1.  Mill 

1,773  M 
L.-iflil  44 

M  .  |s|(l,  11 

i.U'i'  i: 

(iiiail 

ir.O  41 

/'  M  ' 

.loin,  |-r,'..i 

sto.  ]; 

'l'v.u\ 

304  r.T 

5  00 
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UY   DI8BITRSEMEPT8  OX   WESTERN    DIVISION,  VIZI 

Cash  paid  Ecan  &  Dicker,  in  full  for  work  on  road $1,387  00 

••    John  McDonoiigb     "        "               '        249  22A 

•'    John  Dicker,            "          '              "         50  62* 

"    Henry  Murry,          "        "              "         889  04 

same,         alleged  error  in  settlement 150  00 

"    Morris  Pursell,  in  full  for  work  on  road 215  87 

••    Bradley  &  Morgan,     "              "            "     234  27 

••     Daniel*  Ward,             •'              "            "       746  60 

•  •     Brown  &  Valentine,   "              "            ' '     287  00 

' '     David  Guinea,  Gate  No.  0,  salary 133  18 

••    Wm.  Hill,  Gate  No.  5 66  72 

8  4  409  49 

The  above  items  of  expenditure  were  on  contracts  made  by  ]^ 
Quail,  late  Commissioner,  and  paid  on  his  certificate. 

C-ash  paid  T.  H.  Baird,  Esq.,  Prof,  services $  5  00 

••    I.  P.  Morgan,  digginjj  well 32  50 

"    Joel  Lamborn,  building  chinmey 11  00 

"     William  Craven,  smith  work.. .  .*. 15  80 

"    J.  T.  Rogen,  powder 5  50 

' '     Amos  Grifiitn,  pump 40  50 

"    A.  J.  Harrv,  stove  pipe 2  96 

•  •    Robert  Jiradlev,  in  full  work  at  well 60  12i 

••    Gritlith  Taylor,  wheelbarrow 1  75 

*'    John  McMath,  in  full  work  on  road  8  59 

•'    John  Bausman,  printing r 4  00 

"    Grayson  &  Kaine,    "        10  25 

••     H.  Winten,  in  full  for  work  on  road 27  00 

"    Samuel  Adams,  "  "     

•  •    James  P.  Morgan,  "  '  •     

•  •    J.  Worrell,  on  account 

same,        in  full 

' '    J.  Mc(iuire,  on  account 

"    Jacob  Shatter,  stove  pipe 

"     Robert  Sprowl,  on  account  work  on  road 253  00 

••    Thomas  Egan,  in  full 253  68 

"     Henry  Murray,  stone 36  86 

' '    Jacob  Still  wagon,  on  acct.  stone 227  00 

"    Anthony  Rentz,            •'         "     59  84 

••    David  Andrews,  work 128  00 

"    Joseph  Miller,  in  full,  stone 62  50 

"    John  Huston,  work 42  00 

•  •    Joseph  T.  Rogers,  powder ; . .  5  50 

•  •     Isaac  Leet,  Prof,  services 10  00 

"     William  Watkins,  acct.  stone 15  00 

••    Stephen  Phelps,  Gate  No.  4,  salary 200  00 

"    Robert  Bradley,  work  in  full $122  96 

same            *    on  account 8116  204  12 

"     William  Hill,  Gate  No.  5,  salarv 200  00 

•    David  Guinea,  Gate  No.  6,     "  ' 200  00 

"    on  acct.  book  for  Superintendent 8  00 

'  •    counterfeit  money  received 11  00 

"    Superintendent,  for  his  services,  per  account 

tiled,  309  days  at  $3.00  per  day <)27  00 

"     Auditors,for  settling  and  stating  this  account,  viz: 

II.  Langley S2  00 

J.  K.  ATOson 6  00 

S.  Cunningham 5  00  12  00 

Total  expenditures  on  AV^estem  division —$7,694  09 J 


4  50 

35  31 

7  30 

2  75 

57  70 

1  37 
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RECAPITl'LATIOX.  I)R. 

To  amount  received  on  the  Eastern  Division $  8,103  73 

To  amount  received  on  the  Western  Division 10,835  52 

$18.42«  25 

Cr. 

By  cash  paid  out  on  the  Eiistern  Division, per  fitatement.S10,847  98J 

By  cash  paid  on  the  Western  Division,  per  statement. . .     7,694  00 J 

$18,442  07J 

Bahmce  (hie  AVni.  Hopkins,  Ks<i.,  Superintendent,  on  the 

10th  Nov.,  IStl  S     12  82i 


The  un<lei*Hi^ned.  auditors  ap])ointed  by  the  (-ourt  of  Coiiimoii 
IMejis  lor  the  county  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  9th  day  of 
November,  1841,  to  au<iit,  settle  and  adjust  the  account  of  William 
II()j>kins,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Cumberland  Hoad,  having  cai*e- 
fullv  examined  the  accounts  submitted  to  them  by  said  Commissioner 
(a  i'ull  statement  of  which  is  herewith  ])resentcd),  and  having  com- 
pared the  vouchers  with  said  account,  do  find  that  the  said  William 
Hopkins,  Commissioner  as  aforesaid,  has  expended  up  to  the  10th  day 
of  November,  1841,  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars  aud  eighty-two  f  cents 
more  than  came  into  his  hands,  and  that  said  sum  of  twelve  dollars 
an<i  eighty-two  ;|'  cents  was  due  to  him  on  said  day. 

In  testimony  wheroof,  we  have  lieivto  set  our  hands  and  seals 
(lie  L'lM  i\i\y  <»l'.hinuarv,  A.D.  1842. 

SAMFKL  crXXIN(;ilAM.  (seal) 

.JOHN    K .  W 1 1  .S( ) X .  ( SEAL)  A lulitors. 

IIKXIJV   LAX(;LY.  ^seal) 


WASin.NcJTON   CoiNTV,  SS. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

1.  John   (Jrayson,  ])rothonotary  of  the  Court   of  C-ommon    Pleas 
I'ur  sai<l   county,  certify  thai   al    a    Coui't   ot   Common   Pleas   for  the 

ft  • 

conntv  aforesaid,  held  on  the  9lh  <lav  of  November,  Anno  Domini 
1811.  Samuel  Cunnini^ham,  John  K.  Wilson  and  Henry  Laiiirlv  were 
a])pointe(l  l)y  sai<l  (-ourt  auditors  to  settle  and  adjust  the  account  of 
William  lIoj)lvin8,  Ks<j..  Commissioner  oi'  the  Cumberland  Road,  as 
ap]»ears  of  record  in  our  said  (\^ui-t. 

In  testimony  wheivof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  allixed 
the  seal  of  said  Court,  the  22<1  <lay  of  January.  1842. 

•'  ft. 

[seal]  JOirX   CRAYSON.  Pmihy. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  WILLIAM  SEARIGHT/ 

Commiisifioner  of  the  Cumberland  Roiul  in  Pernvsyhnimay  from  die  \d  of  May,  1843,  to 

the  318/  of  December  J  1844,  incluaive. 

TC>  TOLLS   RECEIVED  ON   THE   EASTERN    DIVISION,  VIZ:  I)R. 

To  tolls  received  from  Thos.  Grier,  Gate  No.  1 S  4.466  24 

"      Robert  McDowell,  Gate  No.  2 4.102  70 

"     James  Reynolds,  Gate  No.  8 4,410  48 

"      National  Road  Stage  Co 8,200  00 

*•     "  "  "      Express  Co 254  00 

Total  amount  received  on  Eastern  Division $16,483  37 

TO  TOUH   RECEIVED   ON   THE   WESTERN    DIVIISION,  VIZ.* 

From  David  Mitchell,  Gate  No  4 $  3,509  32 

"     Wm.  Hill,  "     No.  5 8.843  87 

"    Wm.  xMcCleary,      "    No.  0 4,105  81 

••    Good  Intent  Stage  Co 8.447  80 

Cash  received  from  John  S.  Brady,  on  account  of  Quail's 

securities 769  44 

$20,675  74 


Total  receipts $37,109  11 

C^R. 

By  cash  paid  Thomas  Grier,  collector  at  Gate  No.  1 $     338  38 

•  •    Robt.  McDowell, No.  2 383  38 

••    Jas.  Reynolds,         "  "       "     No.  8 838  33 

"     Dan'l  Kaine,  for  certifying  auditors 1  00 

••  D.  Kaine,  Wm.  P.  Wells  and  Joseph  Gadd. .          12  00 

"    William  JefFries 65  62 

"    Geo.  Craft,  costs 6  60 

••    Thos.  and  Robert  Brown 830  63 

"    Wm.  Ilager 3  00 

"    Elias  Gilmore 2,737  40 

"    George  Palmer 55  25 

"    William  C.  Stevens 16  80 

••    Peter  Kerney 1  50 

•  *    James  Dougan 42  77 

••    Thomas  Brownfield 1.922  98 

••    Robert  S.  Henderson 150  00 

"    John  Malone : 80  62 

'  •    Sam'l  Shipley,  admr.  of  S.  Rush 216  03 

"    Andrew  Brvson 8  00 

••    John  McCalpin 7  50 

••    Thomas  McGrath 485  94 

••    Samuel  Harrah 4  87 

••    John  Bradfield 1.748  82 


Amount  carried  fonvard $  8,842  82 
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Amount  hrotujld  fonranl $ 

By  cosh  pui*l  Robert  McDowell 

•  •    Calvin  Perry 

"    Wilson  Fee 

•  Thomas  D.  Miller 

"  James  Dolan 

••  Upton  Shaw 

•  Elijah  Crabie 

'  •  Samuel  Shiplev 

•  Matthew  McN'eil 

"  Fall  iS:  HorbortHon 

•  *  James  White 

Jackson  Hrown 

•  J.  L.  Wylie  iSc  Co 

IJvers  &'  ( irejo? 

William  Keynohls 

•  James  Marlow 

Ku<iol]>h  Brinkman 

William  Snaw 

Si'bastian  Runh 

"    John  McDowell 

•  Mward  (i.  Kotldy 

Isaac  Mclaughlin 

"    (ieorjre  W.  Cass.  

John  Inms.  printing 

'  •    Samuel  McDonald,  printing 

J .  i^  ( f.  S.  ( iideon *. 

James  Veech,  i>rofeH8ional  services 

R.  1\  FIcnniken         *  '        

Edward  Kerven 

Thomas  Houpin 

"    ThonijiH  I  )<^ujran 

John  row<*ll 

(u'nrj^t*  Parmertor 

Daniel  Cannon 

Ilnjjjh  <  Jraluun 

Morris  WhaU-n 

Nicholas  Uradlcv 

l*crry  White 

Simon  Deal 

William  MrClcan 

.lanics  Collins       

•hmu's  MrCartney 

Antln>ny  Yanu'll 

William  Conard   

Thomas  McCoy 

James  Reynolds 

.lohn  M.  CJay))aujrh 

Robert  .Nh'D'owell 

<iadd  it  Henderson 

Francis  L.  Wilkinson 

Kcrncy  iS:  Kedfern 

Matthias  Fry 

I  >e|>reciate<l  mon(*y  on  hand 

balance  due  Commissioner  on  former  .settlement 

Salary  of  Commissioner,  from  Alay  1st,  1S48,  to  31st  of  De- 
cember, li^44,  bein^'  5ia  days  at  .S^J.OO  per  day 

Whole  amount  expende*!  on  Eastern  Division — 


8.842  33 

1.041  80 
44  25 

70  93 

403  66 

02  25 

65  75 

86  00 

833  38 

107  44 

24  53 

8  80 
50 

1  44 

35  00 

698  87 

65  15 

82  12 

99  90 

92  75 

809  14 

49  84 

5  25 

70  00 

21  50 

10  00 

24  00 

100  00 

100  00 

140  73 

30  00 

51 

37 

71 

329 

233  95 

118  28 

91  78 

116  06 

9«  39 

73  23 

27  37 

82  as 

192  65 

1  25 

33  00 

9  47 
20  43 

800  44 

2.531  50 

12  29 

44  62 

442  67 

10  00 

1.580  00 

1.539  00 


75 
75 
75 
75 


$22,066  .' 
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cash  PHitl  David  Mitfliell.  collector  Gate  So.  4 S  333  33 

■■  William  Hill,           '■           ■-■    No.  5 333  83 

•■  Win.  McCloary,         ■           "    No.d 333  3a 

•■  FX  L.  Blatnc,  for  nm  of  Patrkk  Kpun 84  M 

•■  J.fl.Brady,oiiac<ouutof  Wm.l'uull 41  64 

■■  Waiimn  MtCIfary 7  00 

■■  .laiiieK  DeiiiBoti 813  80 

■■  Hiiiirv  MastcTson 307  87 

■■  Jliram  frei'iiiiin 3.403  37 

■■  diaries  Kern 136  72 

■■  Tlioiiia«  K^na 26a  3:i 

-  .I.Jin  McColloiifli 056  Sa 

■■  ttoLerlf^in-iiivl 3.095  88 

■■  Adam  I'-if-l.l.iiin 1  50 

■■  John  l£.,l.iii^uij 308  07 

■  Jo«'pli  LawHOn 1, 96250 

-  Patriuk  Ehhi 308  00 

■  .kihh  BrailUey,  lulmr.  of  U.  BraiUcy 221  35 

■'  Thomaa  Haaerty 87  05 

-  Jc.lin  H.ixton 20  25 

tieorj;e  Irvin 18'J  07 

■■  William  Hill 2  81 

■  William  I'aiill 101  00 

■■  Saimicl  HodKers 8  00 

■■  Michael  Momilian S5  00 

■*  Tliomaa  Fiiik-y 36  25 

■■  Jolin  t'lirrv "  0  CO 

■■  Miiliiicl  l)i'ii>.'!iii 0  00 

■  ■  JIcCjIIouhIi  a  1  lilmorf 980  22 

■•  CharlesMiiri'l'v    '*>  0° 

■■  Clo,rlf8.itill-H-aJ!on, 75  00 

■■  Jacob  Stillwagon SO.'i  21 

■  Jacob  DaiiRliiTly 22JI  CO 

■  ■  Anthony  Ui-nU 534  25 

■■  Jtaldwiii  MilliT 3  70 

■  William  IVppcT 13  41 

■■  Henry  Murrv 170  68 

■■  JaincH  Thompson 23117 

■■  .lames  II tirlcv 280  68 

■■  .f.J    Arm  ih^n.' 56  12 

■•  B.  Kori-alcr 25  00 

■■  Ji.bn  Jlitrlicll 83  71 

■■  Mark  M.  PaKsmorc 33  75 

'■  irayBon&Kaiiic,  iiriiilint; 17  00 

"  John  llaiiHman            " 15  OO 

■  Kiiliani  Bi.iaUr 60  00 

■■  Midiacl  I'ri,* 21  OO 

-  William  Si-ott 15  00 

-  William  Ilotikins 63  50 

"  E.I*  Blaiui',  costs 11  01 

■■  TiionmsKtn-mit 14  94 

■■  John  WliL-oler 62  87 

"  Robert  I'atriirk 45  95 

■  (.'orncliiiH  Dnlv 37  85 

■•  James  Mi-Intm; 336  50 

■'  William  Iljt8tin>!S 125  62 

}uwiiit  carrinl  foniard $14,432  70 


II  II 

11  II 

II  11 

II  II 

II  II 

l(  I) 

■  •  II 

II  II 

t  I  II 
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AmoftrU  hrvnght  fonmrd $14,482  70 

By  cash  paid  Jacob  Dixon 6  10 

Michael  Bail 16  00 

Keyran  Tolbert 55  52 

David  Butts 2  00 

James  Redman 16000 

John  Gadd 1.556  53 

Thomas  Hagan S4  50 

James  Gainer 185  56 

John  Whitmire 150  00 

Peter  Kerney 51  50 

Depreciated  money  on  hand .  5  00 

Whole  amount  expended  on  Western  Division $16,655  41 

Whole  amount  expended  on  Eastern  Division 22.066  63 

Whole  amount  expended  on  both  divisions $38,721  94 

Balance  due  Commissioner,  December  31,  1844 S  1,612  83 

Fayette  Countv,  ss. 

We.  the  undersigned,  auditoi*8  apixjinted  by  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Fayette  county  for  that  purpose,  having  examined  the 
accounts  and  vouchci*s  relating  to  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
Wm.  Searight,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Cumberland  Road,  from 
the  1st  day  of  May,  1843,  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1844,  inciusivo, 
have  found  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  same  to  bo  correct  and 
true.  H.  CAMPBP:LL, 

JOHX  HUSTON, 
KICIIAKD  BKESOX. 

^•l//<//Yo/>'. 

NoTK — (late  No.  1  was  located  at  the  ea.st  end  of  Petorsburir,  C4ate  No.  2 
was  nt^ar  Mt.  Washington,  <iate  No.  '^  was  near  Searights,  (iate  No.  4  was  near 
Heallsvillc,  (iate  No.  5  was  near  Washington,  ami  Ciate  No.  6  near  West 
Alexander. 

KATKS  OF  TOLL. 

The  i'ollowing  were  the  rates  of  toll  fixed  by  the  act  of  A])ril 
11th,  1831,  which  were  siibso<inently,  however,  changed:  For  every 
score  of  slice])  or  hogs,  six  cents;  for  every  score  of  cattle,  twelve 
cents;  for  every  led  or  driven  horse,  three  cents;  for  every  horse  and 
rider,  four  cents;  for  every  sleigh  or  sled,  for  each  horse  or  pair  of 
oxen  drawing  the  same,  three  cents;  for  every  dearborn,  sulky,  chair 
or  chaise,  with  one  horse,  six  cents:  for  every  chariot,  coach,  coachec, 
stage,  wagon,  ])hacton,  chaise,  with  two  horses  and  four  wheels,  twelve 
cents;  for  either  of  the  carriages  last  mentioned  with  four  liorses,  eigh- 
teen cents:  for  every  other  carriage  of  ])leasure,  under  whatever  name 
it  may  go,  the  like  sum,  according  to  the  number  of  wheels  and  horses 
drawing  the  same:  for  every  cart  or  wai::on  whose  wheels  shall  exceed 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  breadth,  and  not  exceeding  four  inches. 
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four  cents;  for  every  horse  or  pair  of  oxen  drawing  the  same,  and 
every  other  cart  or  wagon,  whose  wheels  shall  exceed  four  inches,  and 
not  exceeding  five  inches  in  breadth,  three  cents;  for  every  horse  or 
pair  of  oxen  drawing  the  same,  and  for  every  other  cart  or  wagon 
whose  wheels  shall  exceed  six  inches,  and  not  more  than  eight  inches, 
two  cents;  for  every  horse  or  pair  of  oxen  drawing  the  same,  all 
other  carts  or  wagons  whose  wheels  shall  exceed  eight  inches  in 
breadth,  shall  pass  the  gates  free  of  tolls,  and  no  tolls  sKall  be  col- 
lected from  any  person  or  persons  passing  or  repassing  from  one  j>art 
of  his  farm  to  another,  or  to  or  from  a  mill,  or  to  or  from  any  place 
of  public  worship,  funeral,  militia  training,  elections,  or  from  any 
student  or  child  going  to  or  from  any  school  or  seminary  of  learning, 
or  from  persons  and  witnesses  going  to  and  returning  from  courts, 
or  from  any  wagon  or  carriage  laden  with  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  canon  or  military  stores  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
or  to  any  State.  The  reader  will  note  that  the  exemptions  ])rovided 
for  by  this  act  are  changed  by  force  of  the  act  of  May  3,  1850,  which 
authorized  the  commissioner  and  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  to  de- 
termine wiio  and  what  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  toll.  A 
large  wide  board,  having  the  appearance  of  a  mock  window,  was 
firmly  fixed  in  the  walls  of  every  tollhouse,  displaying  in  plain  letters 
the  rates  above  given,  so  that  the  wayfarer  might  not  err  therein. 


MR.  GALLATIN  DEFINES  HIS  ATTITUDE  AS  TO  THE  LOCATION  OF 
THE  ROAD,  AND  GIVES  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  DAVID  SHRIVER, 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

When  the  road  was  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  Congress, 
Mr.  Gallatin  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  citizen  of  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Ilis  home  was  "Friendship  Hill,"  in  Spring- 
hill  township,  near  New  Geneva,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  "Union- 
town,  afterward  the  home  of  lion.  John  L.Dawson.  It  was  intima- 
ted in  various  quarters  that  Mr.  Gallatin  was  desirous  of  having  the 
road  located  through  or  near  his  place,  and  that  he  used  his  official 
influence  to  further  his  desire  in  this  regard.  The  following  letter, 
however,  to  his  old  friend  David  Acheson,  of  Washington,  Pennsyl- 
vania, shows  that  the  intimations  mentioned  were  without  founda- 
tion : 

New  York,  September  1,  1808. 

Davji)  AciiEsoN,  Esq.,  Washington,  Pa. 

Jhutr  Sir:  On  receipt  of  your  letter  respecting  the^ Western 
Road,  1  immediately  transmitted  it  to  the  President  at  Monticello. 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  previously  directed  the  Com- 
missioners to  examine  both  routes  and  to  report  to  him.     It  seems, 
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Iiowover,  that  it  had  not  then  been  yet  done.  But  on  the  6th  ultimo 
he  wrote  to  them  to  make  an  examination  of  the  best  route  through 
Wasliington  to  Wheelinf^,  and  also  to  Short  Creek,  or  any  other  point 
on  the  riveroftering  a  more  advantageous  route  towards  Chillicotheand 
Cincinnati,  and  to  report  to  him  the  material  facts  with  their  opinion 
for  consideration. 

That  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the  President  to  obtain  all  the 
neccssarv  information  in  order  that  the  road  should  pui^sue  the  route 
which  will  be  of  tlie  greatest  public  utility  no  doubt  can  exist.  So 
far  as  relates  to  myself,  after  having,  with  much  <iifiiculty,  obtaine<l 
the  creation  of  a  fund  ibr  oj)ening  a  great  western  road,  and  the  act 
]M)inting  out  its  general  direction,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
spot  on  the  Monongahela  which  the  road  strikes,  that  if  there  waiS 
any  subsequent  interference  on  iny  })art  it  was  not  of  a  selfish  nature. 
Hu(  the  fact  is  that  in  tlie  execution  of  the  law  1  thought  myself  an 
improper  ])erson,  from  the  situation  of  my  property,  to  take  the 
<lirection  which  would  naturally  have  been  placed  in  my  hands,  and 
re(j nested  the  President  to  undertake  the  general  superintendence 
himself  Accept  the  assurance  of  frien<ll\'  remembrance,  and  of  my 
sincere  wishes  ibr  your  welfare  and  hapj)iness. 

Your  obedt  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 


TuEAsiuv  Department.  March  9th,  1813. 

Sir:  V(»ii  will  luM'cwitli  receive  tlie  ])lot  of  the  road  as  laid  by 
the  ( 'oiniiiissioiiers  tVoiii  llie  l^lst  mile  to  riiioiilown. 

I  ;M»|>ro\i'  of  liMviiiLT  a  stone  bridii'e  aci'oss  Little  Youixbi<»^benv. 
and  tile  measures  necessary  to  secure  masons  should  be  adopted,  but 
the  site  cannot  be  lixed  until  \ou  have  examined  whethei'  auv  alter- 
alions  in  llie  eoui'se  be  ju'act ieable.  Jn  that  res])ect  I  beg  leave  to 
i-eter  \'ou  to  niv  tbi'niei*  letters.  As  soon  as  V(Kir  examination  of  the 
urouiid'  lias  tak'en  place,  and  the  alterations  you  may  have  found 
jU'acticable  shall  have  been  received  and  a])]>roved.  ])ublie  notice  may 
be  given  iuNitinLC  proposals  to  contract  tor  c()m])leting  the  road  as  far 
as  \V\iX  N'iouglnoglieny  I'ivei-;  an  additional  a])ju-o])riation  ofSN<MKK) 
having  bei'ii  made  l»y  Congress.  Yon  will  therelbre  perceive  that  in 
ever\-  point  of  vii'W  \'our  examination  of  the  irround  is  the  first 
object    to  attend  to. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be.  respect  fully,  sir. 

Your  obt.  sei'vant. 

ALHLirr  CALLATIN. 

I).  Shrivel',  ji*..  Cumberland.  Md. 

Thkasi  iiv    Ukpaht.mknt,  A])ril  17th.  181:5. 

Sir:  ^'oui*  let  lei*  of  the  )M  inst.  has  been  duh'  received.  The 
prineii>al  object  in  finally  fixing  the  course  of  the  road  is  its  perma- 
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iiency  and  dunihility  without  the  necessity  of  perpetual  and  exj^-susivc 
i-epairs.  To  select,  therefore,  the  best  fijround  which  that  mountainous 
country  will  attbrd,  avoiding,  as  far  as  pmcticable,  cutting  along  the 
side  of  steep  aiul  long  hills,  alwa^'s  exposed  to  be  washed  away,  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  first  importance.  The  other  considerations,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  selection  of  the  best  ground,  but  to  be  also  attended 
to,  are,  the  expense  of  making  the  road,  the  shortness  of  the  distance 
and  the  accommodation  (by  intei*secting  lateral  roads)  of  important 
settlements  not  on  the  line  of  the  road. 

As  an  erroneous  location  would  be  an  irreparable  evil,  it  is  better 
that  the  contracts  for  the  ensuing  twenty  miles  should  be  delayed, 
than  to  nmke  them  before  you  have  had  time  to  take  a  complete  view 
of  the  ground.  Kxamine  it  well  before  you  decide  and  make  your 
fii'st  report.  This  is  more  important  because  it  is  probable  that  I 
will  be  absent  when  that  report  is  made,  and  that  it  will  be  decisive, 
as  the  acting  secretary,  to  whom  the  subject  will  be  new  and  the  local- 
ities unknown,  cannot  have  time  to  investigate  it  critically,  and  will 
probably  adopt  it  on  your  responsibility.  If  a  decisive  advantage 
should  arise  from  an  alteration  in  the  last  sections  already  contracted 
for,  and  the  contractors  assent  to  it,  you  may,  in  your  report,  propose 
such  an  alteration.  You  are  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  facilit4it- 
ing  your  review  of  the  road,  without  neglecting  the  duties  of  general 
superintendence,  to  employ  John  S.  Shriver,  or  some  other  able  assis- 
tant, with  a  reasonable  compensation.  You  have  not  slated  what  this 
should  be,  but  it  is  presumed  that  you  will  not,  in  that  res})ect,  ex- 
ceed what  is  necessary  for  ol)taining  the  services  of  a  well  qualified 
pei'son.  You  are  authori/.ed  to  draw  for  a  further  sum  of  twenty 
thousiind  dollars;  whenever  this  is  nearly  exhausted  you  will  apply 
for  a  new  credit. 

With  respect  to  details,  they  are  left  at  your  discretion.  You  are 
sensible  of  the  great  confidence  placed  in  your  abilities  and  integrity, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  disa})point  our  expectations.    , 

With  perfect  consideration  and  sincere  wishes  for  your  welfare, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 


TRKAsruY  Depart.ment,  April  20th.  1813. 

*SV/-;  You  are  authorized  toemplo}'  a  surveyor  to  view  the  most 
proper  road  from  Brownsville  to  Washington  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
thence  to  examine  the  routes  to  Charlestown,  Steubenville,  mouth  of 
Short  (.-reek  and  Wheeling,  and  report  a  correct  statement  of  dis- 
tance and  ground  on  each.  If  the  county  road  as  now  established 
from  Brownsville  to  Washington  is  not  objectionable,  it  would  be 
eligible  to  prefer  it  to  any  other  which  might  be  substituted.  The 
surveyor  thus  employed  will  meet  with  every  facility  by  applying  to 

17 
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the  gentlomon  at  Washinglon  who  have  this  alteration  in  the  wcHtorii 
road  much  at  heart. 

I  am  respecttully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
D.  SiiRiVEU,  Jr.,  Cumberhmd,  Md. 

TREAsriiY  Department,  April  23rd,  1811. 

tSIr:  Mr.  Cochran  has  signed  his  contract  and  bonds  lor  the 
third  and  Iburlh  sections  of  the  road  at  the  price  agreed  on,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  dollars  and  tihy  cents  per  rod  for  the 
third  section,  and  of  sixteen  dollars  and  fitty  ce!its  per  rod  for  the 
fourth  section. 

i  now  enclose  the  contracts  and  bonds  f<n'  the  fii*st  and  second 
sectio!is;  that  for  the  lii^st  in  the  name  of  Henry  McKinley,  and  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-one  doUai's  and  twenty-tive  cents  per  rod.  The 
proposal  of  31r.  i^eade  was  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  dollars  for  a  road 
covered  with  a  stratum  of  stones  twelve  inches  thick,  all  the  stones  to 
])ass  through  a  three-inch  ring.  He  did  not  stay  here  or  return  here 
to  comj)leto  the  business  and  was  not  present  when  the  road  was 
altered  to  a  stratum  of  stones  fifteen  inches  thick.  The  same  ad- 
ditioiuil  ])rice,  viz :  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  rod,  is  allowed  him  for  that 
alteration  which  was  by  agreement  given  to  all  the  other  contractoi"?, 
making  fourteen  dollars  and  a  half  as  set  down  in  the  contnict,  in- 
stead of  thirteen.  The  contracts  and  bonds  are  in  every  respect  (the 
names  of  sections  and  difference  of  price  only  excepted)  verbatim  the 
same  as  both  those  signed  bv  Mr.  (\)ebran,  and  thev  were  as  von  will 
i)ereeive  all  execiiled  bv  nie,  and  siii-tied  bv  the  President.  Alter 
(hey  shall  have  been  si^i-ned  bv  the  eonlraclors  respect ivel v.  ihev 
will  each  keep  a  copy  of  their  own  contracts,  and  you  will  return  tlie 
other  copy,  together  with  the  bond  (both  being  signed  by  the  eon- 
ti'actors  res])ectively)  to  this  oftice. 

If  either  of  the  contraetors  should  for  anv  reason  whatever  re- 
fuse  to  siirn  the  conti'aot,  von  will  return  the  same  t(^  this  oltiee, 
noiiiy  the  person  thus  refusing  that  he  is  not  considered  as  a  con- 
tractor, foi-bid  liis  doinix  anv  woi'k,  and  innnediatelv  advertise  in 
('Uniberland  that  you  will  receive  })roposals  tor  making  the  seetion 
of  the  road  thus  not  contracted  for.  You  will  afterward  transmit 
the  proposals  whieh  may  accordingly  be  made. 

I  also  enclose  a  co])V  of  the  contracts  for  vour  own  use  in  order 
that  vou  nuiv  in  every  case  be  able  to  .secui'c  tlie  additions  airreed  on. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  consideration,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIX. 

The  dales  were  the  only  blanks  left  in  the  conli-acts  and  bon<ls 
and  must  be  filled  at  the  time  of  signing.  In'  the  contractors. 

Mh.  David  Sihuvek,  J  a.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


k 
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Treasury  Department,  April  30th,  1811. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  22d  inst.  has  been  received.  The 
President  has  confirmed  the  alteration  in  the  first  section  of  the 
road.  It  will  be  proper  to  have  a  short  endorsement  to  that  effect 
entered  on  the  contract  with  Mr.  McKinley,  and  signed  by  him  and 
yourself. 

You  are  authorized  to  contract  for  the  bridges  and  mason  work 
on  the  terms  mentioned  in  your  letter,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bridges  across  (Miuton's  Fork  of  Braddock's  Run,  which  may  per- 
haps be  avoided  by  the  alteration  which  you  contemplate,  and  which, 
if  necessary,  we  may,  perhaps,  considering  other  expenses,  be  obliged 
to  contract  of  cheaper  materials.  It  is  left  to  your  discretion  to  con- 
tract for  the  other  mason  work  as  above  stated,  cither  with  Mr.  Kin- 
kead  or  with  the  road  contractors. 

If  you  shall  find  it  necessary  to  employ  a  temporary  assistant, 
you  are  authorized  to  do  it,  provided  he  shall  be  employed  and  paid 
only  when  actually  necessary.  I  should  think  that  one  dollar  and 
twentj'-five,  or  at  most,  fifty  cents,  a  day,  would. in  that  part  of  the 
country  be  ample  compensation. 

Respecting  side  walls  no  decisive  opinion  can  be  given  until  you 
shall  have  matured  your  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  formed  some  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  to  which  they  must  be  adopted  and  of  the  ex- 
pen.se. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

,^     ^  „  ^  ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

Mr.  Davtd  Shrtver,  Jr., 

Superintendent  of  the  Cumberland  Road,  Cumberland,  Md. 


lI':tter  from  ebenezer  finley. 

Release,  September  1,  1891. 
Hon.  T.  B.  Seariqht, 

J^ly  much  respected  friend :  In  our  conversation  the  other  day,  I 
spoke  from  memory  entirely,  as  I  had  no  statistics  from  which  to 
quote.  Your  father  bought  the  stone  tavern  house  at  Searights  from 
Joseph  Frost.  It  was  unfinished  when  your  father  bought  it.  I 
knew  Joseph  Frost,  but  have  no  recollection  of  the  family  he  came 
from.  Your  father  was  a  single  man,  when  he  bought  the  house,  but 
married  shortly  after. 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Stewart's  and  Mr.  Benton's  colloquy  about 
the  National  Road,  Mr.  Stewart  said  that  **hay  stacks  and  corn  shocks 
would  walk  over  it."  Mr.  Benton  replied  that  "he  could  not  conceive 
how  hay  stacks  and  corn  shocks  could  walk  over  this  bowling  green 
road."  *' Ah !"  rejoined  Mr.  Stewart,  "  I  do  not  expect  to  see  them  walk 
in  the  sha])e  of  stacks  and  shocks,  but  in  the  shape  of  fat  cattle,  hogs, 
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horses  and  mules  from  the  Western  and  Southern  States."  This  was 
in  a  discussion  in  Congress,  over  an  ai)])ropriation  bill  for  repairing 
the  road.  Another  convoisation  with  3'ou  at  some  time,  woidd  he 
very  much  eniove*!  hv  your  unwortliy  scribbler. 

P.  S.  Now.  Colonel,  since  writinjLC  the  above,  many  thin<^s  have 
come  crowding  on  my  memory,  and  I  will  mention  some  of  the  ]»rin- 
cipal  hotels  with  wliich  1  was  more  or  less  acquainted.  I  frequently 
ti'aveled  over  tlie  National  TJoad  in  my  youn«j:er  days.  1  went  often 
to  (^unberhuul  an<l  occasionally  to  Baltimore.  I  will  begin  at  Big 
Crossings  (Soinertield).  Coming  this  way.  Thomas  Brown  ke\)t  a 
tavern  on  the  hillside.  Next  J)a!iiel  Collier,  then  Inks,  and  next 
Widow  Tantlingt»r  (Boss  iiushs  place).  Next  James  Sampey  at  Mt. 
Washington,  then  several  sto])])ing  ]>laces  before  reaching  the  StewaH 
stone  house,  a  hotel  that  was  not  largely  patronized  by  travelei's  on 
the  road.  Next  the  Chalk  Hill  house  and  the!i  Jimmy  Snyder's.  Next 
the  tii^st  house  to  the  lel\  as  von  come  to  Monroe,  built  by  Mr.  Deford. 
Then  s<'veral  otlicr  hotels  before  you  come  to  Unio!itown,  In  Union- 
town,  the  Walker  House  (now  Feather's)  was  well  patronized.  Then 
James  Seaton's  an<l  Thomas  Browntiehrs  wagon  statids.  Next  the 
Cuthbert  Wiggins  wagon  stand  (later  Moxley's),  and  next  the  Sea- 
right  house.  Over  the  hill,  next  was  a  hcm.se  kept  by  Samuel  Wool- 
verton  and  Hugh  Thompson.  Then  the  Bobert  Johnson  (later  Hat- 
tield)  stone  house.  Next  old  Peter  Colley.  father  of  Abel,  Solomon 
and  John  Colley.  Then  the  Bowman  house,  kept  by  John  Gribble, 
and  next  the  Brubaker  house.  Then  the  tirst  house  to  the  left  as 
you  go  into  nrownsville.  ko]>t  by  Harra  Auld.and  next  the  AVorknian 
House.      Hut  I  presume  you  liave  all  these.  Bes])ect fully. 

KB.    FMNLKV. 


m:tti:ij  from  titomas  a.  \yiij:v,  a  .xativkof  txiontowx,  \ynt) 

KoDI-:  THE  TM)NV  FA'lMiKSS. 

Baltimohk  AM)  Ohio  R.  T^  Co., 

(Jkn.  Tk'KKt  A(jknt's  Ofkick, 

Baltimohk.  .July  Ul  1S!)2. 

• 

T.  B.  Skakkiiit,  Ks<^ —  Dcffr  Sh': — 1  have  been  receiving  from 
some  oiu'  I  be  JrjYt  rsaiiidn  I)</no''r<ff,  a  j)aj)er  publisbed  in  my  old  fa- 
vorite Cniontowu,  and  have  read  with  great  ])leasure  your  publica- 
tion of  things  that  trans])ired  along  the  National  Boad.  I  knew  a 
gi'eat  many  of  the  old  wagoners,  stage  drivers  and  tavern  keejiers 
you  mention.  When  1  was  working  i'oi*  the  stage  com])any  the  Bal- 
timoiv  and  Ohio  I'ailroad  was  onlv  couiplctcd  to  Frederic.  Marvlan«l. 
and  I  used  to  ti'avel  the  old  pike  very  often.  1  hope  to  be  able  to 
come  ouee  n\ore  to  Unioutown  before  T  go  hence,  where  nearly  all 
the  rest  have  gone,  and  would  deJiicht  in  a  lonir  talk  with  you  about 
old  times  <m  the  road.    In  looking  over  thcpa]>cryou  sent  me  1  .scarcely 
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8CC  any  names  that  I  used  to  know  in  Uuiontown.  When  last  in 
Uniontown  I  met  William  Wilson,  Ewing  Brownfield  and  Greenberry 
Crossland,  and  did  not  get  a  chance  to  see  my  old  friend  and  shop- 
mate,  Philip  Bogardiis.  He  and  I  worked  for  the  Stockton  stage 
company.  The  shops  were  on  Morgantown  street.  I  understand  that 
since  I  was  out  my  old  friend,  Bogardus,  has  passed  away.  I  recollect 
the  lady  he  married  was  a  Miss  Lincoln,  and  I  also  recollect  his  boy, 
Winfield  Scott.  I  have  been  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  company 
since  October  10th,  1852,  and  am  still  in  its  service.  Again  thanking 
you  for  the  paper  you  sent  me,  I  close,  in  the  hope  that  God  will  bless 
you  and  spare  your  life  and  mine,  that  we  may  meet  in  old  time- 
honored  Uniontown,  and  talk  over  the  glories  of  the  old  pike. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

THOMAS  A.  WILEY. 


PROPOSAL.S  FOR  CARRYING  THE  MAILS. 

Washinuton  City,  September  26,  1831. 

We  will  agree  to  convey  the  mail  on  route  No.  1,031,  from  Phila- 
dcl])hia  to  Pittsburg,  daily  in  four-horse  post  coaches,  agreeable  to  ad- 
vertisement, for  the  yearly  compensation  of  seven  thousand  dollars. 

Or  we  will  make  the  following  improvements:  To  convey  two 
daih'  mails  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg:  First  mail  to  leave  Phil- 
adelj)hia  at  two  o'clock  a.  m.  and  arrive  at  Pittsburg  in  two  days  and 
live  hours,  so  as  to  arrive  in  Pittsburg  at  seven  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  ex- 
tend the  route  to  Wheeling  so  as  to  arrive,  including  route  1,170,  at 
W^heeling  the  thinl  day  by  nine  o'clock  P.  m.,  from  the  first  of  April 
to  first  of  December,  and,  from  first  of  December  to  first  of  April,  to 
Pittsburg  in  three  and  Wheeling  in  four  days;  and  return  from  Wheel- 
ing by  Washington,  Pittsburg,  and  Chambersburg,  to  Philadelphia 
within  the  same  time;  changing  the  mail  as  follows:  at  Lancaster, 
llarrisburg,  Chambersburg.  Bedford,  Somerset,  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
at  anv  other  ottiee  that  is  or  may  be  established  on  the  route.  The 
second  mail  to  leave  Philadelphia  at  seven  a.  m.,  or  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Xew  York  mail,  and  reach  Pittsburg  in  three  days 
and  five  hours,  so  as  to  arrive  in  Pittsburg  by  noon,  changing  the 
mail  at  all  wav  oflices. 

We  will  agree  to  carry  the  mail  on  route  No.  1,198,  from  Bed- 
ford to  Washington,  Pa.,  via  White  House,  Somerset,  Donegal,  Mount 
Pleasant,  McKean's,  Old  Stand,  Pobbstown,  Gambles,  and  Parkinson's 
Ferry,  to  Washington,  Pa.,  as  advertised,  for  the  yearly  comi)en8ation 
of  twenty-nine  hundred  dollai*8. 

We  do  agree  to  carry  the  mail  on  route  Xo.  1,230,  from  Bedford, 
Pa.,  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  three  times  a  week  in  coaches,  from  the 
first  of  April  to  the  first  of  October,  and  once  a  week  on  horseback 
from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  April,  so  as  to  connect  with 
the  Winchester  mail  at  Cumberland,  and  the  Great  Eastern  and  West- 
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ern  mail  at  Bedford,  which  is  much  wanted  daring  the  summer  sea- 
son, for  the  yearly  compensation  of  thirteen  hundred  dollars. 

JAMES  REESIDE, 
SAMUEL  R.  SLAYMAKER, 
J.  TOMLINSON. 
To  the  lion.  Wm.  T.  Barry, 

Poatmuhtcr  General. 

CONTRACT. 

Thin  contract,  made  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  between  James  Reeside,  of 
Philadel})hia,  Samuel  R.  Slaymaker,  of  Lancaster,  and  Jesse  Tomlin- 
son,  of  Philadelphia,  contractors  for  canying  the  mail  of  the  United 
States,  of  one  part,  and  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
of  the  other  part,  witnesseth,  that  said  parties  have  mutually  cove- 
nanted as  follows,  viz.:  The  said  contractoi*s  covenant  with  the  Post- 
master General : 

To  carry  the  mails  from  Pittsburg  to  Ilarriottsville,  Cannons- 
burg,  Washington,  Claysville,  West  Alexander,  and  Triadeli)hia,  Ya., 
to  Wheeling  and  back,  daily,  in  four-horse  post  coaches,  the  fii-st  mail 
to  be  changed  at  each  county  town  through  which  it  passes ;  the  second 
nuiil  at  every  office  on  the  i*outo ;  and  to  furnish  armed  guards  for 
the  whole,  when  required  by  the  <ie]>artment,at  the  rate  of  six  thous- 
and seven  hniulrcd  and  tifKv  dollars  for  cvorv  niiartor  of  a  year,  dur- 
iiig  the  continuance  of  this  contract  ;  to  he  paid  in  drafts  on  j>()sl- 
inastcrs  on  the  nnito  above  mentioned,  or  in  nionev,  at  the  option  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  in  the  months  of  Mav,  Aui^ust.  Xoveniher, 
and  Fehruarv. 

Th'Al  the  mails  shall  be  dulv  delivered  at,  and  taken  Iroin  each 
postortice  now  established,  or  that  may  be  established  on  any  ]M>st 
route  embraced  in  this  contract,  under  a  penalty  (»f  ten  dollars  for 
each  otlence  :  and  a  like  ])enalty  shall  be  incurred  for  each  ten  min- 
utes' delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  mail  after  the  lime  lixed  for  its  deliv- 
cry  at  any  ])Oslollice  s])ecitled  in  the  >chedule  hereto  annexed:  and  it 
is  also  aicreed  that  the  Postmaster  (ieneral  mav  alter  the  times  <»f 
arrival  and  departui'e  fixed  by  said  sche(iule.  and  alter  the  route  (  ho 
making  an  adequate  compensation  tor  any  extra  expense  which  may 
be  occasioned  thereby);  and  the  Postmaster  (tcneral  reserves  the 
right  of  annulling  this  contract,  in  case  the  contractors  do  not 
]>rom])tly  adopt  the  alteration  retjuired. 

Jf  the  delay  of  the  arrival  of  said  mail  continue  until  the  hour 
for  the  departure  of  any  connecting  mail,  whereby  the  mails  destined 
for  such  connecting  mails  shall  miss  a  trip,  it  shall  be  considered  a 
whole  trij)  lost,  and  a  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  dollars  shall  be  in- 
curred ;  an<l  a  failure  to  take  the  mail,  or  to  make  the  jn'oper  exchange 
of  mails  at  connecting  points,  shall  be  considered  a  whole  trip  lost; 
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and  for  any  delay  or  failure  equal  to  a  trip  lost,  the  Postmaetor  Gen- 
eral shall  have  full  power  to  annul  this  contract. 

That  the  said  contractors  shall  be  answerable  for  the  persons  to 
whom  they  shall  commit  the  care  and  transportation  of  the  mail, 
and  accountable  for  any  damage  w^hich  may  be  sustained  through 
their  unfaithfulness  or  want  of  care. 

That  seven  minutes  after  the  delivery  of  the  mail  at  any  post- 
office  on  the  aforesaid  route  named  on  the  annexed  schedule,  shall  be 
allowed  the  postmaster  for  opening  the  same,  and  making  up  another 
mail  to  be  forwarded. 

The  contractors  agree  to  discharge  any  driver  or  carrier  of  said 
mail  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  Postmaster  Genei'al. 

That  when  the  said  mail  goes  by  stage,  such  stage  shall  be  suit- 
able for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  at  least  seven  travelers; 
and  the  mail  shall  invariably  be  carried  in  a  secure  dry  boot,  under 
the  driver's  feet,  or  in  the  box  which  constitutes  the  driver's  seat, 
under  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  omission;  and  when  it  is 
carried  on  horseback,  or  in  a  vehicle  other  than  a  stage,  it  shall  be 
covered  securely  with  an  oil  cloth  or  bear  skin,  against  rain  or  snow, 
under  a  ])enalty  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  time  the  mail  is  wet,  with- 
out such  covering. 

Provided  always.  That  this  contract  shall  be  null  and  void  in  case 
the  contractors  or  any  person  that  may  become  interested  in  this  con- 
tract, directly  or  indirectly,  shall  become  a  postmaster  or  an  assistant 
postmaster.  No  member  of  Congress  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share 
or  part  of  this  contract  or  agreement,  or  to  any  benefit  to  arise  there- 
upon ;  and  this  contract  shall,  in  all  its  parts,  be  subject  to  its  terms 
and  requisitions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  21st  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
entitled,  '^  An  act  concerning  public  contracts." 

And  it  is  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  said  ])arties 
that  this  contract  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next, 
and  continue  in  force  until  the  thiily-first  day  of  December,  inclus- 
ively, which  will  be  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirtv-five. 

In  ic/'ftirsM  ir hereof,  They  have  hereunto  interchangeably  set 
their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

(Signed.)  JAMES  EEESIDE.  (Seal.) 

SAM'L  E.  SLAYMAKER.    (Seal.) 
JESSE  TOMLINSOX.  (Seal.) 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

EOB'T  1).  CAKSON. 
JACOB  SHEAEER. 
BOND. 

Kjiow  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  James  Eeeside,  as  princi- 
pal, and  Eichard  Morris  and  David  Dorrance,  as  sureties,  are  held 
anrl  firmlv  bound  unto  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
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of  Ainoriea,  in  the  j list  and  full  sum  of  two  thousand  nine  handi-ed 
dollars,  value  received,  (o  be  paid  unto  the  Postmaster  General  or  his 
successors  in  office,  or  to  his  or  their  assigns ;  to  which  payment,  well 
and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  oui'selves,  our  heii*s,  executors,  and  ad- 
ministraturs,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents.  Sealed 
with  our  seals,  dated  the  sevcnteeth  dav  of  December,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousiind  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  whereas  the  above 
bounden  James  Keeside,  by  a  certain  contract  bearing  date  the  fif- 
teenth <lay  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  an<l  thirtv-one,  covenanted  with  the  said  Postmaster  General 
to  carry  the  mail  of  the  United  States  from  Bedford  to  Washington 
( IYnnsylvania).as  ])er  contract  an nexe<l,  commencing  the  fii'st  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two.  and  ending 
the  thirtv-fiist  day  of  December,  which  will  be  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eij^ht  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Now,  if  the  said  James  Reeside  shall  well  and  truly  perform  the 
covenants  in  the  said  indenture  expressed  on  his  part  to  be  performed, 
and  shall  account  tor  all  penalties,  and  shall  prom])tly  repay  all  bal- 
ances that  may  at  any  time  be  found  due  from  him,  then  this  bond  is 
to  be  void  ;  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force. 

(Signed.)  JAMES  KKKSIDE,  (Seal.) 
inrilARDMORRLS,  (Seal.) 
DAVJD  DOREANCE,  (Seal.) 

Signed,  sealed  lunl  delivered  in  the  ])resence  of 

(SigiKMl.)     R.  (A  WIIITFSIDK. 

A  triit'  I'opy  tVoin  the  oi-io-inal  on  tile   in   the  General    Post<»tliee. 

MW.  ST.  CLAIR  CLARKE.  Seeivtarv. 

CLAIM  R)K  i:xti;a  allowaxck. 

AVAsiiiN(jr<)N  CiTV,  l)ecoini»er  2S.  LS31. 

Sir:  For  the  lour  vear>  wliieli  I  have  been  voiir  eonti'actor  for 
ti'ans])()i'tin'^  the  gi'eat  Kasiefii  mail  tVoin  New  York  to  Phi]a<lel])hia, 
it  has  lia|))>eiie<l  almost  evei*y  week,  ami  several  times  iu  a  week, 
that  arrivals  from  loreiii'ii  count i"ies  have  brought  thousands  of  shi]) 
lettei's  \(>  the  (»niee  ot*  New  York  just  heloj-e  the  time  for  my  de]»art- 
ure.  aihl  the  imi)ortaiir-e  of  their  heinir  forwanle*!  without  delav  to 
the  Southern  cities  has  nMjuired  my  detention  trom  one  to  two  hours 
hevond  the  ordinarv  lime  for  me  to  leave  New  York.  This  detention 
1  ha\e  been  re<|iiire(i  to  gain  in  sjieed.  and  that  increased  s]K'ed  has 
re(juire(l  me  always  to  keep  on  that  route  two  extra  teams  of  horses, 
at  an  I'xtra  expense  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  per  year  for 
each  team,  hurinii*  the  tirst  \ear  vour  invdccessor  made  me  an  extra 
allowance  for  this  exi)enst'.  hut  durini!;  the  last  three  vears  1  have  re- 
<'i-ive(l  nothing  for  it.      1  now  submit  the  subject  to  you,  in  the  expec- 
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tation  that  you  will  allow  the  claim ;  it  is  certainly  but  just  that  I 
should  be  relieved,  at  least  in  part,  of  this  burden,  for  the  last  three 
years  it  has  subjeete<l  nie  to  an  expense  of  not  less  than  six  thousand 
dollars, .which  I  hope  you  will  direct  to  be  paid  to  me,  at  least  in  part, 
if  you  do  not  think  me  entitled  to  the  whole.  I  have  also,  within 
the  same  time,  trans])orted  to  New  York  all  the  large  mail  bags  which 
are  made  in  Philadelphia  and  sent  to  Xew  York,  not  with  mails,  but 
to  be  used  in  Xew  York,  and  to  be  sent  from  New  York  to  other 
places.  These  within  three  years  will  amount  to  about  five  hundred 
pounds  a  week,  as  will  appear  from  accounts  of  the  manufacturers  in 
your  otfice.  Wherever  1  could  ])rocure  transportation  for  those  bags 
in  wagons.  I  have  uniformly  ])aid  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds  for  car- 
rying them,  rather  than  overload  my  coaches  in  which  we  carry  the 
great  mail.  For  this  service,  J  ho])e  you  will  not  consider  my  claim 
unreasonable,  if  I  charge  ten  dollars  per  week  for  three  years.  All 
of  which  is  submitted  to  your  sense  of  justice  for  decision. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  EEESIBE. 
JToN.  \Vm.  T.  Barry. 

Endorsement — Allowed.  Allow  $4,500.  The  residue  of  the 
claim  is  reserved  for  future  consideration.  Allow  the  remaining 
81,500. 

COrbDN'T  AFFORD  TO  CARRY  NEWSPAPERS. 

Washington,  July  12,  1832. 

Sir:  When  we  entered  into  contract  with  you  to  run  two  daily 
mails  betw^een  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  one  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  and  the  other  in  three  and  one-half  days,  we  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  carrying  the  newspaper  mail  in  our  most  rapid  line,  nor 
do  w^e  suppose  it  w^as  ever  contemplated  by  the  department.  It  was 
our  intention  and  we  so  expressed  it  in  all  our  conversation  with  you, 
and  with  the  superintendent  of  mail  contracts,  to  carry  the  principal 
letter  mail  only  in  the  most  rapid  line,  not  believing  it  practicable  to 
carry  the  heavy  load  of  newspapers  sent  to  the  West  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  reach  Pittsburg  in  the  shortest  time  specified.  Indeed, 
if  we  could  have  supposed  that  it  would  ever  become  necessary  to 
carry  the  new^spapers  with  that  rapidity,  we  should  not  have  under- 
taken it  for  less  that  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  beyond  what  we 
now  receive;  but  experience  soon  taught  us  that  great  complaints 
were  made  against  the  department  and  ourselves  when  the  newspa- 
pers were  not  received  as  soon  as  the  letters,  and  that  these  complaints 
were  not  confined  to  Pittsburg,  but  extended  all  over  the  West.  To 
satisfy  the  public,  and  sustain  the  credit  of  both  the  department  and 
ourselves  as  its  servant,  we  made  the  experiment  of  trying  to  carry 
the  newspapers  with  our  most  rapid  lino.  We  have  partially  suc- 
ceeded, but  with  very  great  loss.     For  three  days  in  the  week  wo  are 
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compelled  to  exclude  all  passengers,  to  the  loss  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  a  day.  We  are  willing  to  perform  our  contract  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  meaning,  but  we  must  relinquish  carrying  the 
newspaper  mails  by  our  most  rapid  line,  unless  we  can  in  part  be  re- 
munerated for  it.  If,  however,  the  Postmaster  General  is  willing  to 
silence  the  public  clamor,  which  is  so  great  when  we  carry  them  in 
our  slow  line,  we  will  cany  all  the  newspaper  mails,  together  with 
the  letter  mail,  in  our  most  rapid  line  to  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling,  in 
the  shortest  time  specitied  in  our  contract,  and  so  arrange  the  con- 
nection of  the  Baltimore  mail  at  Chambersburg  with  our  swift  line, 
as  to  carry  the  newspapers  as  well  as  letter  mail,  from  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg  in  two  days,  for  the  additional  allowance  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  per  year,  from  the  first  of  April  last.  The  increjisod  expense 
to  us  will  not  be  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  rear,  and  for  our 
own  credit  and  for  the  credit  of  the  department,  we  will  make  one- 
third  of  the  sacrifice  and  perform  the  service  for  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  We  would  gladly  do  it  for  a  less  sum  if  we  could  afford  it, 
but  we  cannot,  and  at  that  rate  our  sacrifice  will  be  as  much  as  we 
can  bear.  It  would  be  much  more  gratifying  to  us  if  the  public 
would  be  satisfied  without  it,  but  they  will  not,  and  our  own  feelings 
will  not  suffer  us  to  perform  a  service  in  which  we  cannot  give  satis- 
faction to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

JAS.  REESIDE, 

SAM'L  K.  SLAYMAKER. 

To  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Barry. 

Post  master  General. 

A  true  cop3'  from  tlie  oi'iicinal  on  file  in  the  General  Posloffiee. 

(The  above  lettei'  is  marked   '•  (J ranted.") 

M\V.  ST.  (^.All^  rLATU\E.  Seeivtarv. 

MU.    KKKSTDK    DKFIKS    ALT.   COMPKTITOKS. 

PmLADELprTiA.  January  25.  181^3. 

Dear  Sir:  Yoiii*  favor  dated  the  22d  inst.  has  just  come  to  hand, 
wliieh  I  have  examined  with  mueh  eare.  but  ninst  confess  mvself  at  a 
h)ss  to  come  to  the  exact  nieanin«i:  it  is  extended  to  eonvev. 

Tliat  there  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  some  time  back,  an  ex- 
press eari'ied  on  horsehack  between  this  city  and  New  York,  is  a  tact 
whieli  is  well  known,  and  which  is  publicly  acknowledged  by  the 
news])npers  in  Xew  York.  That  it  is  im])()ssible  to  carry  the  whole 
of  the  great  Kastern  mail  thi'ou^h  in  conches  or  otherwise  witli  the 
same  speed  as  a  small  ])aekaLce  can  be  carried  throngh  on  horscliack 
is  a  tact  that  ivcpiires  no  comment. 

Not  liavini:;  iH)inte(i  out  this  matter  elearlv  in  V(»nr  letter  whether 
it   was  the  wish   of  the  de|>ai*tment   that    a  eei'tain  ])ortion  of  mails 
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should  1)0  sent  by  express  to  Now  York  at  an  earlier  hour  than  it  now 

does. 

Should  it  be  the  latter,  I  would  at  once  assure  the  department  of 
the  impossibility  of  havini^  it  carried  througli  in  as  short  a  time  as  it 
is  now  carried  by  express  on  horseback. 

In  either  case  the  department  may  rest  assured  of  my  willing- 
ness and  determination  to  use  every  exertion  in  order  to  meet  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  department.  Should  you  desire  it  to  be  sent 
by  express,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  can  have  it  sent 
through  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  can  be  done  by  any  other  individual 
in  the  country.  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Kwing,  Avhom  I 
have  .sent  on  with  directions  to  ascertain  from  you  personally  your 
views  of  this  matter,  and  who  will  give  you  all  the  information  re- 
s|>ecting  the  express  that  has  been  sent  from  this  place  to  New  York 
alluded  to  in  your  letter. 

With  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  JAMES  IIKESIDE. 

N.  B.  1  will  say  to  a  certainty  1  will  go  from  this  city  to  New 
York  in  six  hours,  or  faster  than  any  other  one  can  do  it. 

JAMES  KEESI DE. 
To  1£(»N.  ().  B.  Brown, 

Superintendent  of  Mail  Contracts, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

TKAMS  READY  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ROAD. 

Trenton,  February  25,  1833. 

Ih'di'  Sir:  You  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  that  I  have  at- 
tended to  your  directions  as  far  as  practicable.  It  ie  their  own  ex- 
position of  the  matter,  and  such  as  they  gave  me. 

1  neglected  to  mention  to  you  in  my  letter  of  yesterday  that  the 
cause  of  the  private  express  beating  that  of  the  Government  alluded 
to  in  Mr.  Mumford's  letter,  was  owing  to  but  one  cause. 

Their  express  came  through  from  Washington. 

The  Government  express  from  Philadelphia,  after  the  arrival  ol 
the  steamshij).  giving  the  newspaper  express  the  start  of  six  hours  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  Government.  The  lateness  of  the  succeeding  ar- 
rivals orii^inated  from  the  cause  mentioned  in  the  enclosed  letter.  No 
mail  having  arrived  from  the  South,  they  ^supposed,  from  the  lateness 
of  the  arrival  of  the  express  the  following  night,  that  there  would  not 
be  anv  more. 

This  was  caused  by  the  late  arrival  of  the  steamboat,  and  no 
preparation  was  made  on  the  road  for  taking  it  on.  This  is  their  ex- 
cuse; whether  it  will  pass  current  is  for  you  to  determine.  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Washington  on  the  subject.  He  at- 
taches the  blame  to  Thompson's  bad  horse,  &c. 

T  think  we  shall  bo  able  to  get  the  mail  through  in  time  to  con- 
nect with  the  boat,  should  the  roads  not  get  worse  than  they  now  are. 
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The  mail  arrived  in  Philadelphia  this  morning  at  6  o'clock.  I 
have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  will  continue,  unless  a  change 
should  take  place  in  the  roads. 

The  mail  has  left  Jersey  City  the  last  few  days  at  a  few  minutes 
past  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  will  continue  to  leave  at  that  hour  unless 
you  direct  otherwise:  that  is  three  o'clock. 

The  teams  intended  for  the  National  Road  are  here  to-night,  and 
start  to-morrow  for  the  West;  they  arc  twelve  in  number,  Jersey 
stock.  Yours  respectfully. 

D.  EWING. 
Colonel  James  Eeeside. 

P.  8.  No  opposition  ex^jress  for  the  last  four  days.  Your  ex- 
l)ress  horses  are  in  good  order,  with  but  two  exceptions.  D.  E. 

COPY  OF  AX  ACCOUNT  AGA1N8T  COL.  JAMES  KEESIDE. 

Coi..  Jame-s  Kerside,  To  HiTciUNaox  &  Weart,        Dr. 

18;5:5. 

January  31 . — To  one  horse  on  express $    5  00 

February  1.     **  two  horses    "  10  00 

**        2.     **  two  horses    *'  10  00 

*'         8.      *'  two  horses    ** 10  00 

"         ;>.      *'  horses  and  gig,  Eastward,  making  arrangements  for 

regular  express 5  00 

!March  7. — To  two  horses  on  express 5  00 

**      7.      *'  running  express  one  niontli  and  four  days,  from  February 

4  to  this  date,  inclusive,  between  Trenton  and  New 
1  )runswi('k 1 .885  7 1 

$1,970  71 

The  above  ib  a  true  copy  from  onr  books,  so  far  as  relates  to  ex- 
]n*esses.  ami  has  been  paid  to  us  I»y  Col.  Keeside. 

UrTCHlNSON  cV  WEART. 

BEDFOKD,  PA.,  (JKTS  A  DAILY  .MAIL. 

Fel)ruarv  I  L  1833. 

*SV/';  Tlie  eitizens  of  Jk^dlord.  Pennsylvania,  desire  that  a  daily 
mail  be  run  between  Bedford  ami  llollidaysbui'i!;.  Tbe  latter  bein<^  a 
place  of  i^reat  im])ortauee,  iK-iuii;  at  the  junction  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  and  l^ailroad,  and  an  intei-eouse  ol'  communication  very  ijcreat 
between  the  two  points,  1  will  ai^i'ce  to  ]>ei'l"orm  the  service  for  a  pro 
rata  allowance,  and  put  the  arranicement  into  efl'ect  in  ten  days. 

Very  res])ectfullv.  etc., 

JAMES  JJEKSIDE. 
Hon.  W.  T.  Bakrv.  Postmaster  (Jenei-al. 

Xo.  1217).  Pennsylvania,  .lames  Reeside  ])ro])oses  to  run  daily 
foi-  |>ro  rata;  Postmaster  General  says  within  "jjjranted;"  Jauics 
Reeside  written  to  25tli  Februarv,  1833. 


